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PREFACE 


—— pe 


SINCE the volume on the First Epistle of St Paul to the 
Corinthians appeared, circumstances have arisen, some of 
which have affected the present volume, while others 
must affect volumes in this series which still remain un- 
published. 

The increase of episcopal work which had fallen to the 
lot of the Bishop of Exeter, and the ill-health from which 
he suffered for a considerable time, convinced the present 
writer that, in the interests of the Diocese and of the Bishop 
himself, he ought to offer to free the Bishop from the 
promise which he had kindly given of sharing with his 
former colleague the work of producing the present 
volume. This offer the Bishop, after much consideration, 
reluctantly accepted, and the commentary has been 
written without the advantage of his co-operation. The 
loss is great, but it is not quite total. The writer who 
has been left to do the work single-handed knows the 
Bishop’s mind about most of the important questions 
which are raised by this perplexing Epistle, and more- 
over he has had his article on it in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (i. pp. 491-498) to aid him. Readers who 
miss in the present volume qualities which they valued in 
its predecessor may find in the above statement an ex- 
planation of the difference. 

The changes of circumstances which must affect the 
remaining volumes of this series are more grave. The 
deaths of Dr. Briggs in June 1913 and of Dr. Driver in 
February 1914 are a loss, not only to these commentaries, 


but to Christendom. Wherever learning, acute criticism, 
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and sound judgment are appreciated, the loss of two such 
scholars within less than a year will be deeply deplored; 
and it is impossible for their surviving colleague among 
the original editors of the International Critical Com- 
mentary adequately to express his own personal loss. 
Dr. Briggs and he were almost exactly the same age, 
and a year or two ago Dr. Briggs expressed to him a 
doubt whether either of them would live to see the series 
completed. As regards one of the two persons concerned 
that doubt has been shown to be only too well grounded. 

The survivor must leave it to others to decide whether 
there is room for any such commentary as the present 
volume, and (if there is) whether the volume in any 
particulars fills it. He has no new solutions to offer 
for any of the numerous problems which this Epistle 
presents. But he has endeavoured to show that in some 
cases there is one solution which is so reasonable in itself, 
and so much more probable than any other, that students 
who have no time to investigate every point for them- 
selves may be allowed, without discussion, to assume this 
solution as the right one. There must, however, always 
remain a considerable number of questions to which no 
certain answer can be given, because certainty requires a 
knowledge of details respecting the Church of Corinth 
which we do not possess and are not likely to acquire. 
It is hoped that no difficulty of importance has been 
passed over in silence, and that no untenable explanation 
of a difficulty has been adopted. 

Readers will do well to study the paraphrases prefixed 
to the sections before consulting the notes. No transla- 
tion, however accurate, can give the full meaning of any 
Pauline Epistle, and this is specially true of 2 Corinthians, 
The only adequate method is to paraphrase; and great 
pains have been taken in both these volumes to make the 
paraphrases as luminous and exact as possible. 


A. PLUMMER. 
BIDEFORD, HALLOW-E’EN, 1914. 
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§ I. AUTHENTICITY. 


Tue evidence, both external and internal, for the genuineness 
of 2 Corinthians is so strong that a commentator might be 
excused for assuming it without discussion. In the present state 
of criticism there is no need to spend time in examining the 
captious and speculative objections which have been, during the 
last sixty years, urged against this and others of the four great 
Epistles of St Paul by a very small group of eccentric critics,* 
and various recent commentators not only abstain from doing so, 
but do not even think it worth while to give so much as a 
summary of the evidence in favour of the genuineness. 

The external evidence does not begin quite so early as that 
for 1 Corinthians ; for we may regard it as certain that the Second 
Epistle was unknown to Clement of Rome, who was so well 
acquainted with the First. Much of the Second would have 
served his purpose much better than the First Epistle; yet, 
frequently as he quotes the First, he nowhere exhibits any 
knowledge of the Second, for none of the five or six passages, 
in which some writers have thought that there may be an echo 
of something in 2 Corinthians, can be relied upon as showing 
this. ‘Those who care to verify this statement may compare 
2 Cor. i. 5, vill. 9, xX. 3, 4, X. 13, 15, 16, x 17, x. 18 respec- 
tively with Clem. ii 1, xvi. 2, xxxvii. 1, i. 3, xiii, 1, xxx. 6. 
Clement is writing on behalf of the Church of Rome to rebuke 
the Corinthians for rebelling against authority, and he tells them 
to “ take up ¢he Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle” and see 
how he rebukes them for party spirit. It would have been far 
more to the point to have referred to the Second Epistle in 
which St Paul rebukes them far more severely for rebellion. ‘Yet 
in the sixty-five chapters of Clement’s epistle there is not a single 
sentence which indicates that he had ever heard that the 

* Bruno Bauer, Bruins, Havet, Loman, Mayborn, Naber, Pierson, Steck, 
Van Manen. 
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Corinthians had before his own time rebelled against those set 
over them, or that they had ever repented of their rebellion, 
though he tells the Corinthians that he has handled every argu- 
ment ” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and Third Epistles to the Corinthians, 
p. 147). The absence of any clear quotation may be regarded 
as conclusive. “In the whole field of literature it would hardly 
be possible to adduce a stronger case of proof” (Rendall, Zz%e 
Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, p. 91). The inference is 
that 2 Corinthians in A.D. 96 was not known in the Church of 
Rome; it had not yet been circulated through the Churches. 

On the other hand, Polycarp seems to show knowledge of 
both letters. See on 2 Cor. ili. 2, iv. 14, viii. 21. Irenaeus 
quotes from chapters ii., ili., iv., v., xlil., sometimes by name; in 
epistola secunda ad Corinthios (1v. xxviii. 3). Athenagoras and 
Theophilus of Antioch show knowledge of the Epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Cyprian quote it very frequently. 
It is named in the Muratorian Fragment, and Marcion ac-— 
cepted it. 

Nearly all critics regard the internal evidence as conclusive. 
Even if the outside testimony were defective, the contents of the 
letter would completely reassure us.* It is so natural and so 
vivid ; it so evidently deals with a number of details, well known 
to the writer and to the Corinthians, but not well known, and (in 
some cases) not particularly interesting, to outsiders; and so 
much of it refers to a temporary crisis, that it is utterly unlike 
the artificial product of a forger. What motive could there be 
for constructing such a fiction? And here one of the great 
obstacles to a clear understanding of the writer's meaning 
becomes an argument for the genuineness of the letter ; a forger 
would at least have taken pains to make his meaning clear to 
those whom he wished to have as readers. The obscure allusions 
and insinuations are natural enough, if they were written by one 
who knew all the circumstances, and knew that they were equally 
well known to those to whom he was writing. They are quite out 
of place in the composition of one who was imagining what the 
Apostle might have said to his Corinthian converts. ‘The items 
of autobiography, which are among the most precious details in - 
the Epistle, ring true and are not at all like fiction. Moreover, 
there are frequent links with the other three great Epistles of St 
Paul, and it would be beyond the skill of any inventor to forge 
all these, to say nothing of the general agreement with the 
characteristic ideas of the Apostle. There is no letter which 
enables us to see so deeply into the workings of the writer’s mind 
and heart. Thankfulness, affection, anxiety, entreaty, and 
indignation come to the surface in successive waves, and the last 

* Bachmann, p. 6, 
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of these is expressed with a severity and bitterness which can be 
best understood when we keep in mind his repeated assertion 
that the attacks on his character and authority have compelled 
him to break out in what must look like a hateful indulgence in 
self-praise and self-assertion (x. 12, xi. 1, 16, xii, 1, 11). It is 
strange criticism that can see in all this the imagination of an 
anonymous inventor. See Bishop Robertson, Hastings, DJ. 1. 
Pp 492; Massie, r and 2 Corinthians in The Century Bible, pp. 
4, §; Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, ch. iii., and Zhe 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and passim (see Index). 
With regard to the four great Epistles and 1 Thessalonians, 
B. W. Bacon says; “No doubt exists to-day among scientific 
critics regarding the authenticity of any one of them, for indeed 
1 Corinthians is referred to in 96 A.D. as written by Paul to 
Corinth, and this and others of the group can be traced even 
further back as employed by Hebrews, 1 Peter, and James. 
Moreover, the impression of vivid feeling, of intense and close 
relation to objective fact, produced by the writings themselves is 
corroborated by the largely contemporary tradition of Acts, 
which shows just such combination of agreement in essentials and 
discrepancy in detail as we expect from honest witnesses ” (Jntrod. 
to N.T. p. 56; see also p. 80). 


§ II. OCCASION, PROBLEMS, AND PROBABILITIES. 


The familar comparison of the transition from the region of 
1 Corinthians to that of 2 Corinthians, to the passage from the 
somewhat intricate paths of a carefully laid-out park to the 
obscurity of a pathless forest, gives one a fairly correct idea of 
the difference between the two Epistles. But it needs to be 
supplemented, and to some extent corrected. The forest is not 
only obscure, it is thick with roots which trip one up, and with 
‘“‘wait-a-bit” thorns, which continually arrest one’s progress. 
Moreover, it is not altogether pathless. Three main divisions 
(i.—vii., viii. and ix., x.—xiii.) are as clear as any divisions in the 
First Epistle. It is when we endeavour to interpret numerous 
details in the main divisions, and to get them into an intelligible 
and consistent relation to one another and to the First Epistle, 
that we stumble and stick fast. Over and over again the Apostle 
seems to be alluding to something which his readers can under- 
stand ; but we are not always certain that there is any allusion, 
and we can rarely be certain what the allusion is. For instance, 
he often states that he is not in the habit of doing, or that he 
has not done, such and such things. In some cases this may be 
a mere statement of fact ; he takes the Corinthians into his con- 
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fidence and acquaints them with his personal conduct. But in 
some cases he may be alluding to the fact that, although Ae does 
not, yet his opponents do, act in this particular way; ¢g. L. 12, 
19, il. 17, ili. 3, 5, V. 16, x. 2, 4, 8, 12, 15. In others he may 
be alluding to the fact that he has been accused of doing 
these things; ¢g. 1. 17, 24, iV. 5, V. 13, Vii. 2, xL 7; 9, 16, 
xiii. 6. Or there may be allusion to both these points ; ey. iv. 2, 
x. 15. 

The immediate occasion of this perplexing, but most instruc- 
tive letter is plain enough. Since the writing of 1 Corinthians, 
St Paul had had to deal with a very serious crisis in the Church 
of Corinth, in which his Apostolic authority had been opposed, 
questioned, and by some scornfully denied, and he had sent 
Titus to Corinth to deal with the difficulty and reduce the 
rebellious persons to submission (ii. 13, vii. 6, 7, 13-15). About 
the success of this enterprise of Titus the Apostle was intensely 
anxious. He left Ephesus for Troas, hoping that Titus would 
return from Corinth and meet him there, and in Troas he found 
an opening for missionary work. ‘The suspense at last became 
so intolerable that he threw up his work in Troas and crossed 
over to Macedonia, in order to meet Titus the sooner. Here he 
did meet Titus, whose report of the result of his mission to 
Corinth was so unexpectedly favourable that St Paul, in a fervour 
of thankfulness and affection, at once begins to dictate this letter, 
in order to make the reconciliation between himself and his 
Corinthian converts complete (i—vii.), and stir them up to 
increased sympathy with their fellow-Christians in Palestine 
(viii., ix.).* 

Thus far we are upon sure ground; but there are at least a 
dozen questions arising out of this Epistle, or connected with it, 
respecting which great diversity of opinion exists. With regard 
to a few of them a decided answer may with confidence be given, 
in spite of diversity of view; but with regard to the remainder 
we can do no more than adopt what seems to us to be probable, 
while admitting that there is room for doubt. Not all of the 
questions are of equal importance, but hardly any of them can 
be set aside as trivial. 

1. Did Timothy, who had been sent to Corinth before 
1 Corinthians was written (see on x Cor. xvi. 10), and was with 
St Paul when 2 Corinthians was written (2 Cor. i. 1.), reach 
Corinth and was unsuccessful there? Or did he return to St 
Paul without having reached Corinth? If he reached Corinth, 
did he leave before 1 Corinthians arrived? 

* The whole letter, as Bengel remarks, resembles an itinerary, interwoven 


with noble instruction. The main points of narrative are found i. 8, 15, 16, 
ii, 1, 12, 13, vii. 5, 6, viii. I, 6, ix. 1, 2. 
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2. How long an interval was there between 1 Corinthians and 
2 Corinthians? See on 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2. 

3. Did the Apostle pay a visit, short and distressing, to 
Corinth before 2 Corinthians was written? If so, 

4. Did this visit take place before or after 1 Corinthians? 

5. Was there a letter (other than x Corinthians and the 
letter mentioned in x Cor. v. 9) written by St Paul to Corinth 
before 2 Corinthians? In other words, Does the severe letter 
mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9 refer to 1 Corinthians? 
If it does not refer to 1 Corinthians but to some other letter, 
two questions arise ;— 

6. Was this severe letter before or after 1 Corinthians ? 

7. Is this letter wholly lost, or does part of it survive in 
2 Cor. x.—xill. ? 

8. Is the offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5-10 and vii. 12 
to be identified with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1f.? 
If not, 

g. Who was the offender, and whom did he offend ? 

10. This offender was punished, not in accordance with a 
vote of the whole Church of Corinth, but only of a majority of 
the members (2 Cor. ii. 6). What was the punishment? and was 
it more severe, or less severe, than that which the minority 
proposed ? 

11. What was the nature of the opposition to St Paul at 
Corinth? Did it come from those who thought that he paid too 
much regard to the Law, or from those who thought that he 
paid too little ? 

12. Does part of the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 survive 
in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1, Or 1s it wholly lost? 

At least two of. these questions can be answered with 
certainty; two others can be answered with confidence, if not 
with absolute certainty; and in the case of two others the 
probability is very decidedly on one side. With regard to the 
remaining six the probabilities are more evenly balanced. In 
each case the reader is referred to the notes on the passages in 
question for a discussion of the arguments ‘for’ and ‘against.’ 

5. It ought to be regarded as certain that x Corinthians 
cannot be the severe letter alluded to in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and 
vii. 8, 9.* Therefore St Paul wrote two letters to the Church of 
Corinth in addition to the two which have come down to us, viz. 
the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 and this severe letter. 

8. The offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5-10 and vil. 12 is 
not the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. rf. The identification is 
untenable, and, like the identification of the sinner in LK. 


* It is little use to point to 1 Cor. iv. 8-13, 18-21, v. 1-7. It is of the 
letter as a whole that St Paul writes in 2 Cor. ii. 34 and vii. 8, 9. 
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vii. 37-39 with Mary Magdalen, it ought to be generally 
abandoned.* 

3. It is almost certain that St Paul did pay a short and dis- 
tressing visit to Corinth between his first stay there and the 
writing of 2 Corinthians (ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1). 

g. It is almost certain that the offender in 2 Cor. v. 5-10 and 
vii. 12 is some one who had behaved in an outrageous manner 
to the Apostle. But, if Timothy reached Corinth, it is possible 
that he was the person who was outrageously treated. 

7. It is probable that part of the severe letter of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 
and vii. 8, 9 survives in 2 Cor. x.—xill. 

12. It is probable that the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 
is wholly lost. 

But it is not easy to determine 

rt. Whether Timothy failed to reach Corinth or reached 
Corinth and failed to effect any good there. 

2. Whether the interval between 1 and 2 Corinthians was 
somewhat less than a year or somewhat less than two years. 

4. Whether the distressing visit took place after or before 
x Corinthians. 

6. Whether the severe letter was written after or before 
1 Corinthians. 

ro. Whether the minority wished the offender to receive a 
more or a less severe punishment than that which was inflicted 
by the majority, and whether that punishment was excommuni- 
cation. 

11. Whether St Paul was opposed for having too little or 
too much regard for the Law. 

In all these six cases the balance is ferhkags in favour of the 
alternative which is stated first; but it is more easy to adopt a 
decided opinion than to convince others that it is right; eg. 
in the volume on r Corinthians (pp. xxi—xxiv) reasons have been 
given for believing that the second visit of St Paul to Corinth f is an 
historical fact, and that it took place before the writing of 1 Corin- 
thians ; but Professor K. Lake (Zarier Epistles of St Paul, p. 
152) has given strong reasons for believing that it took place 
between x and 2 Corinthians, an arrangement which has mani- 


* “¢To identify this offender (d43:x4oas)—who had not, as Paul insists, 
caused him personal sorrow (ii. 5)—with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 
would be almost as monstrous, when we consider the mildness with which 
Paul treats him, as to identify the First Epistle with the stern letter described 
in the Second” (Jiilicher, /#tr. N.7. p. 91). After writing 1 Cor. v. 
how could the Apostle say that he had not written ‘for his cause that aid 
the wrong’ ? 

+ Sometimes called ‘‘ the intermediate visit,” #.¢. intermediate between the 
first visit, during which he founded the Church, and the visit which followed 
soon after the writing of 2 Corinthians. 
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fest advantages. How greatly opinions are divided on the 
subject will be seen from the following statement. 

This intermediate visit is doudtea or denied by Baur, David- 
son, De Wette, Farrar, G. H. Gilbert, Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, 
Lange, Lewin, Lias, Paley, Ramsay, A. Robertson, Stanley. 

It is placed before x Corinthians, and in most cases before the 
lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, by Alford, Beet, J. H. Bernard, Bleek, 
Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Denney, Findlay, Klopper, 
Hausrath, Lightfoot, McFadyen, Olshausen, Otto, Rdabiger, 
Redlich, Reuss, Sanday, Schmiedel, Waite, B. Weiss, Wieseler, 
Zahn. 

It is placed after r Corinthians, and before the severe letter 
of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9, by Adeney, Bachmann, Barth, 
Bousset, Cone, Drescher, Ewald, Eylau, Godet, Hagge, Jacquier, 
Jiilicher, Kennedy, Krenkel, Lake, Mangold, Massie, Menzies, 
Moffatt, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Sabatier, Weiffenbach, Weizsacker. 
Allen and Grensted incline to this alternative, but doubtfully ; 
so also D. Walker. Belser and Schifer place the intermediate 
visit after 1 Corinthians, but they omit the intermediate letter, 
identifying the severe letter with x Corinthians. Volter regards 
the intermediate visit as a return to Corinth after a missionary 
excursion during the Apostle’s first stay in the city. His elaborate 
dissection of both Epistles, as consisting of Pauline material very 
freely edited on doctrinal grounds, does not merit consideration. 

The problems respecting the intermediate letter will be most 
conveniently studied when the question respecting the integrity 
of the Epistle is discussed. 

The following scheme as to the sequence of events connected 
with these two great Epistles covers the whole period of the 
Apostle’s work at Corinth. It is tentative, as all such schemes 
must be, and the more conjectural items are placed in square 
brackets. From what has been already stated it follows that no 
scheme which identifies the severe letter (ii. 3, 4, vii. 8, 9) with 
1 Corinthians, and which identifies the great offender (ii. 5-10, 
vii. 12) with the incestuous man (1 Cor. v. 1), can be right. 
St Paul wrote four letters to the Corinthian Church, two of which 
have come down to us, while two have partly or wholly perished ; 
and there were two great offenders whom he required the Church 
to punish. This much may be treated as too firmly established 
to be open to reasonable doubt. A good deal of the accom- 
panying scheme is generally admitted to be correct. 


Possible Sequence of Events. 


1. St Paul spends ‘a year and six months’ at Corinth, 
‘teaching the word of God’ (Acts xviii. 11). 
b 
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2. He leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and settles at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18, 19). 

3. Apollos continues the work at Corinth, ‘ powerfully con- 
futing the Jews’ (Acts xviii. 27, 28, xix. 1), and returns to St Paul 
at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

4. St Paul sends a letter [by Titus], now [wholly] lost, to 
Corinth condemning fornicators (1 Cor. v. 9) [and announcing 
the plan mentioned 2 Cor. i. 5, 16} [A collection for the poor 
at Jerusalem is started by Titus. | 

5. Bad news is brought from Corinth to Ephesus by members 
of ently household (1 Cor. i. 11) [and also by Apollos (x Cor. 
xvi. 12)}, 

6. Timothy starts from Ephesus for Macedonia and Corinth, 
and reaches Macedonia (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22; 
2 Cor. i. 1). 

7. Letter of the Corinthians to St Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1) 
Pree by Fortunatus, Stephanas, and Achaicus (1 Cor. 
xvi. 17)}. 

8. St Paul writes 1 Corinthians at or near Easter [and sends 
it by Titus and a brother; the collection for the poor is now 
organized (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18), and Titus then 
returns to the Apostle at Ephesus]. 

g. [Timothy arrives at Corinth.] Fresh difficulties arise 
in the Corinthian Church ; the Apostle’s authority is questioned, 
and by some is defied (2 Cor. x. 7, 10, xi. 23, xil. 16, 17). 
[Timothy leaves, unable to deal with the crisis. ] 

10. St Paul hears of this [from Timothy] and pays a short 
visit to Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1), during which he is 
tal insulted by some Corinthian Christian (2 Cor. u. 5-8, 
Vii. 12). 

1x. St Paul sends Titus to Corinth with a severe letter 
(ii. 3, 9, vii. 8-12), [the greater part of which is preserved in 
2 Cor. x.-xiii.]. Titus is instructed [to press for the collection 
for the Palestinian Relief Fund and] to return to St Paul through 
Macedonia and Troas (ii. 12, 13, vil. 5, 6). 

12. [Longer stay in Ephesus having become perilous,] 
St Paul leaves Ephesus for Troas, and being intensely anxious 
about the effect of the severe letter, he leaves Troas for Macedonia, 
in order to meet Titus the sooner and get his report (ii. 12, 13). 

13. He meets Titus in Macedonia and receives from him a 
most encouraging report as to the end of the grave crisis in 
Corinth (vii. 6—16). 


* This visit ought possibly to be placed earlier, either between 3 and 
4 or between 4 and 5. If the former, then it would be mentioned in the 
lost letter of 1 Cor. v, 9, and this would account for its not being mentioned 
in 1 Corinthians. 
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14. He writes 2 Corinthians [i.-ix.] and sends it from 
Macedonia by Titus and two brethren (vit. 16—24).* 

15. St Paul reaches Corinth, and during a stay of three 
months there (Acts xix. 21, xx. 3) writes the Epistle to the 
Romans (see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. xxxvi f.). 

The most speculative portions of this scheme are those which 
are placed in square brackets in the sections numbered 4 and 9. 
That Titus was the bearer of the first letter written by the 
Apostle to Corinth, and that he then began to urge the Corin- 
thians to raise money for the poor Christians in Judaea, is not 
improbable, but there is little evidence for either conjecture. 
That Timothy reached Corinth and was a failure there is possible, 
but the silence about his doing anything there is equally well 
explained by the hypothesis that he never got so far. If he 
reached Corinth and was contemptuously treated, he probably 
returned as quickly as possible to St Paul at Ephesus, and his 
report of the grave condition of things at Corinth would account 
for the Apostle’s decision to hurry across to Corinth himself. 
But the bad news from Corinth may easily have reached St Paul 
in some other way. 


§ III. PLAcE, DATE, AND CONTENTS, 


Both place and date can be fixed within narrow limits. The 
country was Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2-4); and it is 
possible that the subscription of the Epistle, which is certainly 
early (B®, Syr-Pesh. Syr-Hark. Copt.), is correct in saying that the 
city was Philippi. It has already been shown (7 Corinthians, p. 
Xxxili) that the First Epistle was probably written in the spring 
of A.D. 55, and it is probable that the Second Epistle was written 
in the autumn of the same year. In neither case, however, is 
the year quite certain. For the First Epistle nearly all modern 
writers allow some margin; Harnack, a.D. 50-53; C. H. Turner, 
52-55; Ramsay, 53-56; Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler, 54-57. 
For the Second Epistle, Harnack says 53, Turner 55, Ramsay 56, 
Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler 57. There is no serious objec- 
tion to assigning both Epistles to the same year, even for those 
who believe that between the two letters St Paul paid a brief 
visit to Corinth. In favourable weather that might be accom- 
plished in less than three wecks. All the events enumerated 
above, 8-14, might take place in seven or eight months. But 
Jiilicher and others think that we must place about a year and a 
half between the two Epistles. 


* This is at least the ¢hzrd mission of Titus to Corinth (8, 11), and may 
be the fourth, if Titus was the bearer of the first letter, now lost (4). 
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With regard to the letter itself it is better to talk of “con- 
tents” rather than “plan.” Beyond the three clearly marked 
divisions (i.—vii. ; viii., ix.; x.—xiii.) there is not much evidence 
of plan. In these main divisions the Apostle seems to have 
dictated what he had to say just as his thoughts and feelings 
moved him, without much consideration of arrangement or 
logical sequence. We may conjecture that the last four chapters 
were dictated at one sitting, without much pause until the last 
chapter was reached. But between vii. and vili., and between 
ix. and x. there were doubtless breaks of some duration, if not 
between viii. and ix.; and it is not likely that the first seven 
chapters were dictated all at one time. Hence the rapid 
changes (as they seem to us) of topics and temper; but some- 
thing more than a break in the time of dictating is required to 
account for the immense change from ix. to x. The following 
analysis of the three main divisions is offered as a help to a 
study of the Epistle in detail. It is not meant to imply or 
suggest that the Apostle had any such scheme in his mind as he 
dictated the various paragraphs. As in the first Epistle, there is 
- a mixture of precept and instruction with personal matter ; but 
the proportion of the two elements is reversed. In 1 Corinthians 
the personal element is comparatively slight and appears inciden- 
. tally. In 2 Corinthians the personal element is the main thing, 
especially in the first and last divisions ; what is didactic, how- 
ever important, is not the leading topic or series of topics. It is 
the Apostle’s conduct and authority that comes to the front 
throughout. 


Epistolary Introduction, i. 1-11. 
A. Zhe Apostolic Salutation, i. 1, 2. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 3-11. 


I. Review of his recent Relations with the Oorinthians, 
i. 12-vii. 16. 


A. Defence of his Conduct with regard to his promised 
Visit and the great Offender, 1. 12-11. 17. 
The postponement of the intended Visit, 1 12- 
li. 4. 
The Treatment of the great Offender and the 
Result of the severe Letter, ii. 5-17. 


B, Zhe Glory of the Apostolic Office, iti, 1-vi. 10. 
The Superiority of the New Ministration to the 
Old, iii, 1-11. 
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The great Boldness of the New Ministers, 
iil, 12—-iv. 6. 

The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle, 
iv. 7-V. IO. 

The Life of an Apostle, v. r1-vi. ro. 


C. The Restoration of Confidence between the Apostle 
and the Corinthians, vi. 11-vii. 16. 
Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the Cor- 
inthians, vi. rI—Vil. 4. 
The Reconciliation completed, vii. 5—16. 


IL, The Collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem, 
viii, 1-ix. 15. 


The Example of the Macedonian Churches, 
viii, 1-7. 

The Example of Christ, viii. 8—15. 

The new Mission to be entrusted to Titus and 
two others, viii. 16-24. 

Exhortation to Readiness, ix. 1-5. 

Exhortation to Liberality, ix. 6~15. 


IL. Vindicating his Apostolic Authority; the great In- 
vective, x. 1—-xiii. 10. 


A. Zhe Apostle's Authority and the Area of his Mission, 
x. 1-18. 
Reply to the Charge of Cowardice, x. 1-6. 
Reply to the Charge of Weakness, x. 7-11. 
The Area of his Mission includes Corinth, x. 
12-18. 


B. Glorying a Folly which has been forced upon him, 

Xi. 1-xii, 18. 

The Reason for this Folly, xi. 1-6. 

Glorying about refusing Maintenance, xi. 7-15. 

Glorying about his Services and his Sufferings, 
xi. 16-33. 

Glorying about Revelations to his Soul and a 
Thorn for his Flesh, xii. 1-10. 

The Credentials of an Apostle ; exceptional Signs 
and exceptional Love, xii. 11-18. 


C. Final Warnings in view of his approaching Visit, 
Xii. 19—xill. ro. 


Concluding Exhortation, Salutation, and Benediction, xiii, 
11-13. 
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These contents, however we may interpret them in detail, 
reveal a situation very different from that which is exhibited by 
the First Epistle. Even with regard to the features which are 
the same in both letters there is difference. The old relations 
between Apostle and converts may remain, but they have been, 
and perhaps still are, severely strained. Some of the old features 
have vanished and new features have appeared. The Apostle 
is no longer so serenely sure of the Corinthians’ affection and 
loyalty. They had sometimes criticized him before, and had 
raised questions as to his being an Apostle (1 Cor. iv. 3, ix. x, 2); 
but now he has been openly insulted, defied, and laughed at, and 
his Apostleship has been denied. He says that self-praise is no 
recommendation, but they say that he is always singing his own 
praises and asserting his own importance. Although we hear no 
more of the four factions of which St Paul speaks with dis- 
approval in x Cor. i. 12, 13, yet faction of a far more virulent 
kind is manifest, and it threatens the Church of Corinth with 
ruin. Corinth has been invaded by a band of fanatical Jewish 
Christians, who have a narrow and bigoted view of the spirit of 
the Gospel and an intense hatred of St Paul’s free interpretation 
of it. They did not attempt to enforce circumcision, as similar 
fanatics were endeavouring to do among the Galatians, for they 
probably saw that such attempts would have no success in 
Greece ; but they did their utmost, by accusation and insinua- 
tion, to undermine and overthrow the influence of St Paul. 
We can measure the malignity of their attack by the vehemence 
of the Apostle’s language in repelling it, and indeed we have to 
attribute atrocious conduct to them in order to understand how 
he could regard as justifiable all the strong expressions which he 
uses. This applies specially to xi 13-15. See Menzies, ad lo., 
and McFadyen, pp. 247, 248. 


§ IV. INTEGRITY. 


Among the many features in which 2 Corinthians differs 
from 1 Corinthians is that of structure. The First Epistle 
exhibits an evenness of style so complete that its unity, although 
disputed by a few eccentric critics, as Hagge and Volter, is not 
open to serious question. A few words in the traditional text 
are wanting in authority, as ‘and in your spirit, which are God’s’ 
(vi. 20); and a few are open to suspicion, but not well-grounded 
suspicion, as possible glosses, as xiv. 34, 35, xv. 56. But pro- 
posals to treat the Epistle which has come down to us in the 
familiar form as a conglomeration of several letters, or of por- 
tions of several letters, are not worthy of consideration. The 
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same cannot be said of the Second Epistle. There is con- 
siderable probability that it is composite, and that chapters i.—ix. 
are the greater part of a conciliatory letter, while chapters 
X.—xili. are the greater part of a sharp and severe letter which 
was written before the conciliatory letter was sent; and there 
is a possibility that part of a third letter, written before either of 
the Epistles which have come down to us, is embedded in it 
(vi. 14-vii. 1). Moreover, doubts have been raised as to whether 
both viii. and ix. belong to the same letter, some critics regard- 
ing ix. as an intruder while a few regard viii. as the intruder. 
Nor is this all, The verses which tell of the Apostle’s escape 
from Damascus (xi. 32, 33) come so abruptly and prosaically in 
a passage of lofty feeling and language, that they also are suspected 
of being out of their original position. They may be a fragment 
from some other letter, or they may have been accidentally 
omitted from this letter and then reinserted in the wrong place. 
A less violent conjecture is that St Paul inserted them after the 
letter was finished, without caring whether they were quite in 
harmony with the context. 

But the large majority of the critics who are inclined to adopt 
one or more of these hypotheses are agreed that all the passages in 
question, vi. 14—Vii. 1, Viil., ix., xi. 32, 33, and x.—xiii., were written 
by St Paul. This consensus is specially strong with regard to 
the last four chapters. ‘There are a few wild critics who contend 
that not one of the Pauline Epistles is genuine, and their criti- 
cisms carry no weight. To accept Galatians, Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and 2 Cor. i.—ix. as by St Paul, and reject 2 Cor. x.—xiii. as 
spurious, would be an amazing result to reach by any kind of 
argument. 

It must always be remembered that in every one of these 
four cases the doubts as to their being part of the Second 
Epistle, as St Paul dictated it, ave based entirely on internal 
evidence. No MS., no version, and no patristic quotation 
supplies any evidence that the Epistle was ever in circulation 
anywhere with any one of these four portions omitted. 

It will be convenient to take the four shorter passages first, 
in the order of their occurrence, reserving the more important 
question respecting the last four chapters for more detailed 
treatment after the other passages have been discussed. 

1. The strength of the case against vi. 14—vii. 1 lies in the 
facts that (1) the six verses violently interrupt the sequence of 
thought, and that (2), when they are removed, vii. 2 fits admirably 
to vi. r1-13. ‘ My lips are unlocked to tell you everything ; my 
heart stands wide open. There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you; the restraint is in your own affections. But 
love should awaken love in return; let your heart be opened 
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wide to receive me. Make room for me; I have never wronged 
any of you in any way.’ The connexion is excellent between 
sharwvOnre xai duets and ywpyoare Huas, whereas it is diffi- 
cult to see what the connexion is between vi. 13 and 14, 
and between vii. 1 and 2. These facts justify the statement 
that, in its present position, the passage “looks like an 
erratic boulder.” And, when it is pointed out that the 
letter mentioned in x Cor. v. 9 dealt with the same subject 
as that which is treated in this passage, viz. careful abstention 
from the pollutions of heathendom, and that the strict 
charge given in 2 Cor. vi. 14—-vii. 1 might be easily misunder- 
stood in the way mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 10, the suggestion that 
we have here a fragment of that lost letter becomes attractive. 
This view is accordingly adopted by Dobschiitz, Franke, Hilgen- 
feld, Lisco, Moffatt, Sabatier, Von Soden, and Whitelaw. 
Others, with less probability, think that the original position of 
the passage was in 1 Cor. vi. or 1 Cor. x., an hypothesis which 
has the additional difficulty of there being no external evidence 
that it ever occupied that position. Consequently we have two 
great difficulties,—to account for its being universally omitted 
there and universally admitted here. Others again regard it as 
a fragment from another letter without attempting to define the 
original place. If the passage is an erratic boulder, the conjec- 
ture that it comes from the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9 is the best that 
can be made as to its origin; Bacon (/ntr. to V.T. p. 95) some- 
what doubtfully inclines to it. 

The least probable hypothesis is that these six verses are not 
by St Paul, but are an interpolation by another hand. The 
arguments used in support of this theory are not of great 
weight.* (a) We have in these six verses six words which 
St Paul uses nowhere else, and which are found nowhere else 
in N.T. ; érepofvyotvres, peroyyn, cvppadvyors, BerXlap, ovvxarabeccs, 
porvopod. That fact counts for very little. The subject of 
intimacy with the heathen 1s rarely discussed by St Paul, and 
this topic accounts for some of these six words: and when a 
writer, in order to vary his language, requires five different words 
to express ‘intimacy,’ he is likely to employ some that are less 
usual. Svudwyvos occurs in x Corinthians, and peréxw is frequent 
there, as also in Hebrews. (6) It is said that this stringent pro- 
hibition is inconsistent with 1 Cor. v. 9f. and x. 27f. But that 
is not correct. There, the Apostle tolerates the idea of a Chris- 
tian caring to accept a heathen’s invitation to dinner; here, he 
strictly forbids intimate combinations with heathen—a_ very 
different thing from an exceptional sharing of a meal. (c) It is 


* “Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage ”’ (Moffatt). 
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urged that ‘defilement of flesh and spirit’ is not Pauline. St 
Paul treats ‘the flesh’ as the seat of sin and defilement, and ‘the 
spirit’ as the opponent of ‘the flesh.’ The latter statement is 
true of the Apostle’s common practice, when he is writing theo- 
logically. Here he is not doing so. In popular language ‘flesh 
and spirit’ is an expression which covers the whole of man’s 
nature. The Apostle says in conclusion that Christians must 
keep themselves free from what would defile them (as we might 
say) ‘body and soul.’ St Paul often uses ‘flesh’ in the sense of 
the weak physical part of man, without any idea of its being the 
seat of sin and opposed to the spirit (gv. 5, xil. 7; Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 13). ‘That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God’ (Gal. ii. 20), shows clearly 
that with St Paul ‘flesh’ is not always essentially sinful. See 
Gifford, Romans, in the Speaker's Commentary, p. 50. 

But all these hypotheses as to this passage being no part of 
our Epistle in its original form, labour under the grave difficulty 
that there is no MS. evidence to support them. How is it that 
all our witnesses have the passage, and have it in this place? A 
fragment of the letter mentioned 1 Cor. v. 9 might easily survive ; 
but how did it come to be inserted here? Why place it where 
it does not seem to fit? If it be supposed that a stray leaf from 
one letter has accidentally got among the leaves of another letter, 
then we have to suppose that the stray leaf chanced to begin and 
end with a complete sentence, and that, of the leaves between 
which it was erroneously inserted, one chanced to end with a 
complete sentence and the other to begin with one. Such a 
combination of chances is improbable. 

It seems, therefore, safer to abide by the external evidence 
and regard the passage as being not only Paul’s, but as having 
been placed by him in this apparently unsuitable place. Abrupt 
digressions are more possible in dictating than in writing. While 
he was imploring the Corinthians to be as frank and affectionate 
towards him as he was towards them, he may have remembered 
that their refusal to comply with his demand that they should 
make no compromises with heathendom was one of the chief 
causes of the constraint which kept them apart from him. In 
that case he might there and then repeat his demand and the 
reasons for it, before going on with his tender appeal. Zahn 
(Intr. to N.T. i. p. 350) goes so far as to suggest that the 
connexions between vi. 13 and 14 and between vil. 1 and 2 are 
better than the connexion between vi. 13 and vii. 2. While 
Baljon, Clemen, Pfleiderer, and others favour the excision of the 
passage, Bachmann, Bousset, and Lietzmann regard the reasons 
for treating it as an interpolation as inadequate. Adeney 
(Biblical Intr. to N.T. p. 371) seems to think that the hypo- 
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thesis does not need to be mentioned. Allen and Grensted 
(Intr. to the Books of N.T. p. 129) mention it without expressing 
any opinion of its merits. K. Lake (Harler Epistles of St Paul, 
pp. 123, 162) says that, although “to some extent the very strongly 
supported theory which divides 2 Cor. x.—xiii. from 2 Cor. i.-ix. 
lends strength to the much more doubtful hypothesis that 2 Cor. 
vi. 14-Vli. 1 is an interpolation,” yet this hypothesis “from its 
nature can never be regarded as more than a probable guess.” 

2. The proposal to separate ch. viii. from i.—vii. has met with 
very little approval, and it may be safely rejected. The sequence 
is quite natural, and any change in tone is adequately accounted 
for by the change of subject. One does not ask favours in the 
same tone as that in which one claims rights. 

3. Still less has the proposal of Semler to separate ch. ix. 
from ch. viil., and make the former a letter to the Christians of 
Achaia, found favour. The audacious theory of A. Halmel 
(Der sweite Korintherbrief des Apostles Paulus, Halle, 1904) 
needs little more than mention. He divides our Epistle into nine 
portions, of which the largest is x. 1-xili. 10, and this is supposed 
to be the second of three letters. The first letter contains viii, 
the last contains ix.* As will be shown in the notes, so far from 
there being a manifest break between viii. and ix. the division of 
the chapters is clumsily made. The first verses of ix. are linked 
to the end of viii. The one thing that is probable in this extreme 
theory is that x. 1—xiii. ro ought to be separated from i.-ix. 
‘“‘ The attempts to isolate viii. as a separate note (Hagge), written 
later than ix. (Baljon), or as part of the Intermediate Letter 
(Michelsen), break down for much the same reason as the cog- 
nate hypothesis that ix. itself was a subsequent letter sent to the 
Achaian churches (Semler), The unity of the situation pre- 
supposed in vill. and ix. is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the 
letter i.—ix., whose natural conclusion they furnish” (Moffatt). 

4. The case of xi. 32, 33 is somewhat similar to that of 
vi. 14-Viil. 1. We have a violent transition in the vein of thought ; 
and if we omit the verses which produce this abrupt change, we 
have a good sequence of thought. But the two cases are very 
different. Here the transition is not nearly so violent as there ; 
and, when the verses which seem to interrupt the flow of idea 
are omitted, we do not obtain so good a junction of thought and 
language as in the former case. Indeed, those who propose to 
excise the sentences which seem to cause a difficulty are not 
agreed as to how much ought to be cut out in order to make a 
good junction. Some would omit only xi. 32, 33. Some would 

* We may say with C. R. Gregory (Zin. in das N.7. p. 666); Das ist 
alles villig aus der Luft gegriffen. 
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omit these two verses and the first half of xii. 1; others, these 
two and the whole of xii. 1. But it is by no means incredible 
that St Paul dictated just what has come down to us. No one 
always writes letters that are perfectly consecutive in thought. 
Certainly St Paul does not; and those who habitually dictate 
their letters are apt to make sudden digressions from which they 
return with equal suddenness. How often, when we read a letter 
over, we note that the omission of a sentence or two would have 
made it read more smoothly. It is possible that the story of the 
Apostle’s escape from Damascus had been embroidered, in order 
to make his descent in a basket laughable. Therefore, when he 
is recounting ra rijs doGeveias pov, he mentions it and solemnly 
declares that his account of what took place is the truth. It is, 
however, possible that in dictating he omitted the incident, and 
that, when he decided that it ought to be inserted, his amanuensis 
put it in the margin not quite in the best place. It would come 
better immediately after xi. 23. Even if this passage stood alone, 
there would be no need to doubt that the event took place; and 
it is confirmed by Acts 1x. 23-25. 


~ 
> 


The Last Four Chapters. a 


5. We come now to the much larger, more important, and 
more interesting question, whether the four concluding chapters, 
X.—xiiL, Or at any rate x. I—xili. 10, ought not to be separated from 
the first nine chapters and regarded as the main portion of a very 
different letter, which probably preceded the first nine chapters. 

We may at once set aside the second alternative. If the 
theory is true in any shape, it must include the whole of the 
last chapter. To say that no one could write xiii. 10, and then 
immediately afterwards write 9. 11, is dogmatic assumption. The 
sudden change of tone, so far from being incredible, is natural, 
especially in one who was so full of shifting emotions as St Paul. 
The most unwelcome task of denouncing malignant enemies and 
threatening impenitent offenders is accomplished. He will not 
utter another word in that strain. He ends with a few words of 
exhortation, a few words of affection, and his fullest benediction. 

Moreover, if we assume that the whole of the last four 
chapters form one piece, viz. the middle and conclusion of a 
different letter, which had lost its beginning, we can more easily 
understand how this came to be joined to the main portion of 
another letter, which had lost its end. It is much less easy to 
understand how a large portion of a letter, without either begin- 
ning or end, came to be inserted between the main portion of 
another letter and its conclusion. Asaconclusion, xiii. 11-13 (14) 
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belong to the last four chapters and not to the first nine. In 
the discussion which follows, that point is assumed. We are 
dealing with the supposed conjunction of a letter that has lost 
its conclusion with a letter that has lost its beginning, not with 
the insertion of a large fragment of one letter into a break near 
to the conclusion of another letter. See p. 385. 

The hypothesis that x.—xiii. ought to be separated from i.—ix. 
is almost always combined with the hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part 
of the severe letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vil 8), as 
to the effect of which the Apostle was so anxious when he left 
Ephesus for Troas, and still more so when he left Troas for 
Macedonia in order to meet Titus as soon as possible and receive 
his report of the state of Corinth (ii. 12, 13, vii. 6). Thisisa 
convenient place, therefore, for considering the problem of this 
severe “intermediate” letter. Although scholars of great emi- 
nence have declared that it is not impossible that 1 Corinthians 
is the letter which was written ‘out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart . . . with many tears’ (2 Cor. ii. 3), the sending of 
which he at one time regretted (vii. 8), that hypothesis may once 
for all be abandoned as untenable. On the other hand, we may 
well believe that much of 2 Cor. x.—xili. was written in anguish, 
and that there are things in these scathing criticisms, especially 
in x. and xi., which he sometimes regretted having written. As 
in the case of the intermediate visit, there is great difference of 
opinion respecting this intermediate letter. 

Its existence is doubted or denied by Alford, Beet, J. H. 
Bernard, Conybeare and Howson, Denney, Lias, McFadyen, 
Meyer, B. Weiss, Zahn; in fact by all who would identify the 
letter of 2 Cor. 11. 3, 9 and vii 8 with 1 Corinthians. 

It is regarded as wholly lost by Bachmann, Barth, Bleek, 
Bousset, Credner, Drummond, Ewald, Farrar, Findlay, Godet, 
Heinrici, Klopper, Jacquier, Jtilicher, Lietzmann, Menzies, 
Neander, Olshausen, Sabatier, Sanday, Weizsdcker, Ziegler. 

It is regarded as probably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. 
by Adeney, Bacon, Clemen, Cone, Cramer, Hausrath, Kennedy, 
Konig, K. Lake, Lipsius, Lisco, McGiffert, Massie, Michelsen, 
Moffatt, Paulus, Peake, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Schmiedel, R. Scott, 
Seufert, Volter, Von Soden, Wagenmann, Weisse. G. Milligan 
inclines to this view. 

There is yet another theory respecting these four chapters. 
Drescher, Krenkel, and Weber regard them as constituting a 
separate letter, which, however, they place after 2 Cor. 1.-ix. 
So also in the main does Schnedermann.* The supposition 1s 
that, after 2 Cor. i.—ix. had been despatched to Corinth, bad reports 


* Such a theory requires us to believe that Titus had been utterly mistaken 
in the excellent report which he had just brought from Corinth. 
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of the state of the Corinthian Church reached the Apostle, and that 
he then wrote and sent x.—xiii. Drescher places the intermediate 
visit between the sending of i.-ix. and the sending of x.—xiii. 

It is plain from these facts that there is a very large consensus 
of opinion in favour of there having been a severe letter of the 
Apostle to Corinth which cannot be identified with 1 Corinthians, 
and that among those who hold this opinion, which is doubtless 
correct, not a few favour the hypothesis that a great deal of this 
severe letter survives in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. Thus far, however, the 
case for the latter hypothesis is not a strong one. St Paul tells 
us that before writing 2 Cor. i.-1x. he had in affliction and anguish 
written a letter to Corinth which was so severe that at times he 
wished that he had not sent it, and that for weeks he was intensely 
anxious about the result; and in 2 Cor. x.—xiil. there is a good 
deal that harmonizes with those statements. But there are 
stronger reasons for the identification than this general harmony. 
We have to take into account (1) the extraordinary change of 
tone which is manifest when we pass from ix. to x.; (2 the 
apparent inconsistency between passages in i.—ix. and passages in 
X.—xli., which make it difficult to believe that statements so 
inconsistent can have been penned in one and the same letter ; 
(3) the fact that there are passages in i.—ix. which seem to refer 
to passages in x.—xili., and therefore indicate that x.—xiii. was 
written and sent to Corinth before i-ix. was written; (4) the 
fact that x. 16 is expressed naturally, if the writer was in Ephesus, 
where the severe letter was written, but not naturally, if the writer 
was in Macedonia, where L-ix. was written. All these points 
added to the general harmony between x.—xi. and the Apostle’s 
statements about his severe letter make a really strong case. 

(1) The extraordinary change of tone which begins at x. x and 
continues to xiii. 10 is generally admitted, and is sometimes 
described in adequate language by those who nevertheless 
maintain the integrity of the whole Epistle. K. Lake, who 
surrenders the integrity, says tersely and truly enough ; ‘‘ There is 
not only no connexion between 2 Cor. 1.-ix. and 2 Cor. x.—xiii., 
but there is an absolute break between them. . . . There never has 
been, and indeed there never can be, any dispute as to the fact 
that the whole tone of the Epistle changes suddenly at ch. x. 1, 
and that, if 2 Cor. x.—xili. had existed in a separate form, no one 
would ever have dreamt of suggesting that it was the continua- 
tion of 2 Cor. i—ix.” (pp. 155, 157). There is not only logical 
inconsistency, as will be seen in the next section, there is 
psychological maladroitness. The change is not only surprising 
in its intensity, it is in the wrong direction. When one wishes 
to re-establish friendly relations with persons, one may begin by 
stating one’s own grievances frankly and finding fault freely, and 
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then pass on to say all that is conciliatory, showing a willingness 
to forgive and a desire for renewed affection. But here the 
Apostle does the opposite. Having written in tender language 
of his intense longing for reconciliation and his intense joy at 
having been able to establish it, he suddenly bursts out into 
a torrent of reproaches, sarcastic self-vindication, and stern 
warnings, which must almost have effaced the pacific effect of the 
first seven chapters. Nor is this all. In between these strangely 
inharmonious portions there is placed a delicate and somewhat 
hesitating, yet eager, petition for increased interest in the 
collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. This follows 
naturally enough after affectionate relations have been re- 
established by the first seven chapters. But it is strange policy, 
immediately after imploring freshly regained friends to do their 
duty, to begin heaping upon them reproaches and threats. 
(2) The logical inconsistency is not so conspicuous as the 

psychological, and it might escape observation ; but in certain 

rticulars it is striking enough. A writer might say first one 
and then the other of two inconsistent statements, if each was in 
a different letter, especially if the less pleasing statement was sent 
first; but he would hardly put them in the same letter, writing 
first what was pleasing and then what was the reverse. At any 
rate he would not act thus towards people with whom he wished 
to be on good terms. The contrasts will be best seen if the 
inconsistent passages are placed side by side. 








2 Cor. i.-ix. 


i. 24. By your faith ye stand ; #.¢. 
as regards belief, ye are sound. 

vii. 16. I rejoice that in everything 
I am of good courage concerning you. 

viii. 7. As ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all earnestness, 
and in your love to us. 


ii, 3. My joy is the joy of you 
all. 

vii. 4. Great is my glorying in 
your behalf; I am filled with comfort. 


vii. 11. In everything ye approved 
yourselves to be pure in the matter. 


iii. 2, Ye are our epistle, written 
in our heart. 


2 Cor. x.-xiii. 


xiii, 5. Try your own selves, 
whether ye be in the faith. 

xii. 20, 21. I fear lest by any 
means there should be strife, jealousy, 
wraths, factions, backbitings, whisper- 
ings, swellings, tumults ; lest I should 
mourn for many of them that have 
sinned heretofore, and repented not 
of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they committed. 

x. 2. I beseech you, that I may 
not when present show courage with 
the confidence wherewith I count to 
be bold against some, which count of 
us as if we walked according to the 
flesh. 

xi. 3. I fear lest by any means 
your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity and purity that is toward 
Christ. 

xiii. 10. I write these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 
deal sharply. 
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‘The hypothesis that x.-xiii. is part of a stern letter, which was 
sent to Corinth before the conciliatory first chapters were written, 
puts these divergent statements in their logical order. Fears and 
warnings are expressed while a very rebellious spirit is prevalent 
in the Corinthian Church. Joyous commendation is expressed 
after the rebels have submitted and shown regret. 

(3) Let it be admitted that divergent statements such as the 
above would be not impossible in a letter written, as 2 Corinthians 
must have been, at intervals, in some cases of hours, and possibly 
of days; for the thirteen chapters cannot have been dictated at 
one sitting. There are, however, passages in L—ix. which appear 
to make a reference to things in x.—xiil. As in the case of the 
previous argument, the effect of these passages is cumulative. 
One or two might be accidental; but if all of them are mere 
coincidences, we have here a literary phenomenon which is very 
remarkable. As before, we will place the passages in question 
side by side, but in the reverse order, in order that the probability 
of the second being an allusion to the first may be judged. 


x. 1. I have confidence against 


you (Oapp6 els iuas). 
x. 2. With the confidence (rerot- 
O4oe.) wherewith I count to be bold. 


2 Cor. i-ix. 


vii. 16. I have confidence # you 
(Pappa dy dpiv), 

viii. 22. By reason of much con- 
fidence (xero04oe) to youward. 


In both of these cases St Paul seems to be purposely repeat- 
ing in a friendly sense an expression which in the former letter 
he had used in a stern and unpleasing sense. 


x. 6. Being in readiness to avenge 
all disobedience, when your obedience 
(twaxoh) shall be fulfilled. 


xii. 16. But being crafty (ravolp- 
yos) I caught you with guile. 

xii. 17. Did I take advantage 
(éxdeovéxrnca) of you? 

xiii. 2. If I come again I will not 
spare (od delcopat). 

xiii. 10, I write these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 


deal sharply. 


ii. 9. To this end also did I write, 
that I might know the proof, whether 
you are obedient (drjxoo) in all 
things. 

iv. 2. Not walking in craftiness 
(zavoupyig). 

vii. 2. We took advantage (éwAeop- 
exThoapev) of no one. 

i. 23. To spare you (pecdduevos) I 
forbore to come to Corinth. 

li. 3. I wrote this very thing that 
I might not by coming have sorrow. 


The last two examples are very remarkable, and they come 


very near to one another, especially in what seems to be the 
later letter. It is also to be noted that, when the severe letter 
was written there was some doubt about St Paul’s returning to 
Corinth (JfI come again). When i-ix. was written there was no 
such doubt. It is quite true that even when i.-ix. was written, 
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‘the Apostle might say éay €\6w els 76 wdéAwy: but such an expres- 


sion would be more suitable in the earlier letter. 

It is possible that in v. 13, ‘Whether we were beside our- 
selves’ (é&éornpev), we have a reference to the earlier letter, 
especially to the account of his being ‘caught up even to the 
third heaven’ (xii. 2). He may have anticipated that this and 
other things would lead the Corinthians to say, “The man must 
be mad.” In connexion with this it may be noticed that only in 
the chapters which we are assuming to be part of the severe 
letter does he use the strong words d¢pwy (xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 12) 
and ddpoowvy (xi. 1, 17, 21) of the ‘folly’ with ‘which he was 
sometimes charged; and elsewhere in N.T. the words are rare. 
In 1 Corinthians he always uses pwpds (i. 25, 27, iv. 10) and 
puwpia (i, 18, 21, 23, ii. 14, iii, 19) in relation to the apparent 
‘foolishness’ of his preaching. In 2 Cor. i,-ix. none of these 
words occur. Here, therefore, there is another marked difference 
between i.—ix. and x.—xiii. 

Kennedy (Hermathena, Xt. xxix., 1903, P. 343) ‘points out 
a difference in the use of the words ceeverbek Kavxyors, and 
xavxnpa, which is similar to the difference pointed out in the 
first two examples quoted above; viz. in the later letter repeat- 
ing in a pleasing sense expressions which in the earlier letter had 
been used in an unpleasing sense. Of these three words Kennedy 
says; ‘‘ We find that, while these expressions occur ten times in 
the first nine chapters, there is not one of the paragraphs in 
which any of them is to be found which does not contain a 
marked compliment to the Corinthians—a compliment which is 
paid in every instance by the use of one or more of these very 
words. We find, further that, in these nine chapters the writer 
(after i. 12) never speaks of himself as boasting of anything, 
except of the Corinthians; or of them as boasting of anything, 
except of him. When, however, we pass beyond the break at 
the end of ix., a new and opposite (an apparently contrasted) 
use of these words begins. We meet them nineteen times in 
these four chapters; but never once do we find the least 
approach to the complimentary use of them which characterized 
the former section. On the contrary, they are here employed 
again and again to describe the writer’s indignant vindication of 
his claims against the disloyalty of the Corinthians.” There is, 
therefore, some reason for believing that the changed application 
of these words in i.—ix. is intended to take the sting out of their 
application in x-xiii, K. Lake, Zurlier Epistles of St Paul, 
p. 161. 

To these cases in which i.—ix. seems to contain references to 
what is said in x.—xili. the passages in the latter in which he 
commends himself, and those in the former in which he declares 
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that he has no intention of doing so any more, should be 
added. 


2 Cor. x.-xiii. 2 Cor i.-ix. 
x. 7. Even as he is Christ’s, so iii. 1. Are we beginning again to 
also are we. commend ourselves ? 


xi. 5. I am not a whit behind 
those pre-eminent apostles. 
xi. 18. I will glory also. v. 12, We are not again com- 
xi. 23. Are they ministers of mending ourselves to you. 
Christ? I more. 
xii. 12. Truly the signs of an viii. 8. I speak not by way of 
apostle were wrought among you. commandment. 


(4) In x. 16, St Paul looks forward to an extension of his 
missionary labours beyond Corinth; ‘so as to preach the gospel 
even unto the parts beyond you’ (eis ra trepéxecva tuadv). We 
know that soon after writing 2 Corinthians, St Paul had thoughts 
of visiting Rome and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and we may 
suppose that ‘the parts beyond you’ mean Italy and Spain. 
2 Cor. i.—ix. was written from Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, Vili. 1, 
ix. 2-4), anda person in Macedonia would hardly use such an 
expression as ‘the parts beyond you’ in reference to Corinth, if 
he was thinking of Italy and Spain. But the severe letter was 
written from £pfesus, and a person in Ephesus might well say 
‘the parts beyond Corinth,’ and by this mean Italy and Spain. 
Here again, therefore, we seem to have another indication that 
x.—xii. is part of the severe letter which had preceded the letter 
written from Macedonia after Titus had brought the good news 
of the Corinthians’ return to loyalty and obedience. 

These arguments, when taken together, do constitute a 
strong case for the theory that 2 Cor. 1.-ix. and x.—xili. are the 
main portions of two different letters, and that x.—xiii. is part of 
the severe letter which St Paul sent to Corinth before he wrote 
2 Cor. i-ix. The theory cannot be set aside as gratuitous and 
superfluous. It solves in a reasonable and complete manner a 
grave difficulty by supplying a satisfactory explanation of the 
extraordinary change of tone which begins suddenly at x. 1. 
Nevertheless, this useful theory, supported though it be by a 
remarkable amount of corroborative evidence drawn from the 
documents themselves, is doubted or rejected by a considerable 
number of critics of the first rank, and it is necessary to weigh 
what is urged on the other side. 

1. It is said that the taunt which the Apostle quotes in x. 10, 
* His letters, they say, are weighty and strong,’ includes the severe 
letter, and indeed is a direct reference to it. Therefore it is 
impossible that ch. x. can be part of the severe letter; and no 
one has proposed to separate x. from x1.—xiil. 

¢ 
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That, of course, is conclusive, if it is correct. But there is 
little reason for believing that it is correct. The letter mentioned 
in 1 Cor. v. 9 would be weighty and strong, and 1 Corinthians 
is certainly of that character. There is no need to bring in the 
severe letter of ii. 3 and vii. 8. The painful visit, from which 
the Apostle returned insulted and defeated, explains the second 
part of the taunt. 

2. It is urged that this theory cannot be brought into 
harmony with the plan of the promised double visit to Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 15). 

We have no reason, however, to suppose that the double 
visit was promised. The Apostle says that he ‘was wishing’ to 
make it. How soon the Corinthians were aware of this wish, 
we do not know; still less do we know of his sending them a 
promise about it. See notes on i. 15. 

3. Nor has the argument that the severe letter must have 
included some notice of the case of the incestuous person of 
t Cor. v., whereas it is not alluded to in x.—xiii., any force; and 
that for two reasons. Perhaps no one now maintains that x— 
xiii. is the whole of the severe letter; and the case of incest may 
have been mentioned in the part that is lost. Secondly, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that the severe letter contained no 
allusion to this case. St Paul had recently been in Corinth (the 
short and unsuccessful visit), and during that he would have said 
all that need be said about that painful matter. 

4. Still less force has the argument that there are more than 
20 words, some of which are not common in the Pauline Epistles, 
which occur both in i-ix. and x.-xiii., the inference being that 
both are parts of the same letter; ¢.¢. dyvérns, dypumvia, dxarac- 
tacia, drAdrys, Soxipdfw, Soxiuy, Svvaréw, eroinos, Oappéw, Kara 
odpxa (always in reference to the Apostle himself), xarepyd{opat, 

vonpa, GrAa, wéroa, werolOnais, wepicoeia, reptoadrepos, 
mwepurcorépws, mweovextéw, tarevds (of himself), taaxoy. An 
argument the other way, and at least as strong, may be drawn 
from similar facts. There are more than 30 words, not found 
elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, which occur in x.-xui. but not 
in iix.; and more than 50 words, not found elsewhere in the 
Pauline Epistles, which occur in i.—ix. and not in x.-xiii. More- 
over we have Sofa 19 times, rapaxAjois 11 times, OAdfis 9 times, 
and xapd 4 or 5 times, in i.-ix., and none of them in x.-xill. ; 
also doOévera and doGevéw each of them 6 times in x.—xiiL, and 
neither of them in L-ix. 

Such statistics can prove very little as to whether the two 
parts formed one letter or not. For according to both theories 
the two parts were written by the same person, to the same 
persons, about the same subject, viz. the condition of the 
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Corinthian Church, with a brief interval between the writing of 
the two parts, in the one case an interval of perhaps a few days, 
in the other an interval of a few weeks. In either case there 
would be similarities as well as differences of expression. 

5. It is urged that the surprising change of tone which begins 
abruptly at x. 1 can be explained without the violent hypothesis 
of two separate letters, and the following explanations are offered. 

(a) The first part is addressed to the submissive majority who 
have become reconciled to the Apostle, while the last part is 
addressed to the still rebellious and impenitent minority. This 
is simply untrue. It is quite clear that both i.-ix. and x.-xiii. 
are addressed to the Corinthian Church as a whole. In neither 
case is there any hint at a limitation ; and in x.—xiii. there is no 
appeal to the example of the supposed submissive majority. 
This is repeatedly pointed out in the notes. 

(4) It is asserted that St Paul’s appeal for a collection on 
behalf of the Jerusalem poor skilfully “ prepares for the polemic 
against his Judaistic opponents in the third” part. This is asser- 
tion without evidence, and also assumes that only the Judaistic 
opponents are addressed in x—xiii. Few people would think 
that it was politic to make an urgent, yet somewhat diffident 
request for a generous subscription to a charity fund, and then 
at once begin to hurl sarcastic reproaches and threats at the 
people who were asked to give. 

(c) It is suggested that “the change of tone is sufficiently 
accounted for by a change of mood such as every busy and 
overburdened man is subject to, especially if his health is not very 
robust (cf. 2 Cor. 1. 8, 9 and xii. 7).” Lietzmann thinks that a 
sleepless night might account for it. Such explanations are 
strangely inadequate. 

(2) It is suggested that grave news ‘had come from Corinth 
after i.-ix. had been written, news so serious that it made a 
radical change in the attitude of the Apostle to the Corinthian 
Christians. This might be an adequate explanation, but in 
x.—xili. there is no mention of such news having arrived. The 
excellent news brought by Titus is spoken of with affectionate 
enthusiasm (vii. 6-16), but there is no hint of a more recent 
report totally different in character. 

(¢) Perhaps the best argument is that we are so very much in 
the dark as to the details of the situation at Corinth, that we are 
hardly competent to say what St Paul might or might not write 
in the circumstances; the change of tone would seem more 
intelligible, if we knew what St Paul knew. Yet in any case we 
have to explain how he came to write so vehemently severe an 
attack as x.~xiii. ro after being so intensely anxious about the 
effect of his former severe words. 
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6. By far the strongest argument in favour of the integrity 
of the Epistle as it has come down to us is that the proposal 
to make i.-ix. and x.—xili. parts of two different letters vests 
entirely upon internal evidence and receives no support what- 
ever from MSS., versions, or quotations. That is solid ground; 
and so long as no documentary evidence can be found in favour 
of the proposal, those who reject it can do so with reason. 
But the internal evidence in favour of this hypothesis is so 
cogent in detail, and so coherent as a whole, and the difficulty 
from which it frees us is so great, that there will probably always 
be some who prefer it to the traditional view. The case is not 
parallel to that of the more recent hypothesis that in Mk. xiii. 
5-37 we have a Christian Apocalypse, in which a few genuine 
Sayings of Christ are embedded, but which was ‘composed to 
meet a definite crisis”; its main purpose being “to encourage 
the despondent by showing that the delay of the Parousia and 
the intervening events had been foretold by the Master, and 
especially to warn believers against the false Christs who were 
expected to precede the Parousia” (Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, p. 165). This hypothesis is gratuitous. It solves no 
difficulty, unless it be a difficulty that in this one place Mark 
gives us a discourse of Christ as distinct from short Sayings. 
There is nothing in the discourse which is unworthy of Christ, 
and nothing which is unlike Mark; on the contrary, the char- 
acteristics of his style are rather abundant. The one thing in 
which the two cases resemble one another is that neither is 
supported by any documentary evidence. But in the one we 
have an hypothesis which is based on weak internal evidence, 
and which is not of any service to us; while in the other we 
have an hypothesis based on evidence which not a few regard as 
convincing, and one which frees us from a perplexing difficulty 
of great magnitude. 


§ V. THE OPPONENTS. 


In the Second Epistle we find no traces of the four factions 
which were disturbing the Church when the First was written 
(x Cor. i. 12). That evil appears to have been not very grave ; 
it did not amount to rebellion: but in principle it was quite 
wrong, as tending to schism. Enthusiasm for one’s teacher may 
be a good thing; but championship for one leader as against 
another is not, for it is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and 
may end in disaster. To cry up Paul or Apollos or Kephas as 
rivals, if not opponents of one another, was wrongheaded 
enthusiasm ; and to bring the name of Christ into such a con- 
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nexion was to degrade Him who bore it. St Paul thinks that it 
is enough to point out and condemn this error. He does not use 
severe language, and he does not come back to the subject. In the 
interval between the two Epistles the evil appears to have passed 
out of sight, driven under perhaps by other causes of excitement. 

In the Second Epistle, however, we do find traces, if not of 
the earlier ‘ Christ’ party, yet of one which was akin to it, and 
which had perhaps absorbed the ‘Christ’ party together with 
some of the more fanatical members of the party of Kephas. It 
seems to have continued the exclusive claim to the name of the 
Master. People who say ‘ We are Christ’s,’ when the whole 
Church is included (cf. x Cor. iii. 23), use language which is right 
enough. But the Corinthian cry, ‘Zam of Christ,’ had implied ‘I 
am His, and you are not,’ or ‘ He is mine and not yours.’ There 
seems to have been something of the same spirit, but a good deal 
intensified, in the new party with which St Paul is in actual con- 
flict some months later. ‘If any man trusteth in himself that 
he is Christ’s, let him consider this again with himself, that even 
as he is Christ’s, so also are we’ (2 Cor. x. 7; cf. xi. 3, 4). 

Among the obscurities of 2 Corinthians there are various stray 
hints which enable us to conjecture with considerable probability 
the genesis of this new ‘Christ’ party, if such it may be called. 

/The Corinthian Church had been invaded by a band of teachers 
who perhaps were making a missionary tour through various 
Churches. St Paul sarcastically calls them, or their leaders, ‘the 
super-eminent apostles’ (xi. 5, xii. 11), apparently because they 
falsely claimed the honourable title of ‘apostle’ (xi. 13), while 
they denied it to him (xii. 12). They said that they were true 
Jews, and he was not (xi. 22). They were ‘ministers of right- 
eousness’ (xi. 15), who insisted on the Law, while he ignored it 
and even declared it to be obsolete. They were ‘ministers of 
Christ’ (xi. 23), and he was not. “It is possible that some of them 
said, and not untruly, that they had been actual hearers of 
Christ, which he had not been; but it is perhaps more probable 
that in saying that they were ‘ministers of Christ’ they claimed 
that their teaching was much nearer to that of Christ, who had 
kept the Law, than was St Paul’s. Quite certainly their teaching 
about Jesus was very difterent from his (xi. 4). 

It would appear that these invaders had come with ‘letters of 
commendation ’ (iii. 1), and this is sometimes thought to point 
to their having come from Jerusalem; but we cannot assume 
this with any certainty. They must have been Greek-speaking 
Jews, or they could not have preached to Corinthian Christians, 
nearly all of whom were Gentiles; and they may have been 
Hellenists, like St Paul himself. Their ‘letters of commenda- 
tion’ may have been from the Churches which they had recently 
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visited in their tour. But if they had letters of commendation 
from some members of the Church at Jerusalem, we may be sure 
that they had none from any of the Twelve, although they would 
no doubt wish it to be believed that the Twelve sanctioned their 
mission to Corinth. In the Apostle’s prolonged and vehement 
attack on these invaders, there is not a hint that he supposes them 
to have the support of the Twelve or of the Church at Jerusalem. 
His friendly relations with the Twelve remain as they were; he 
and they teach the same thing (1 Cor. xv. 11). The letters of 
commendation would come from Jewish Christians who wished 
the Law to be made as binding as the Gospel (Acts xv. 5, 24). 
We know that when these new missionaries arrived in Corinth 
they found Gentile converts who continued the practice of 
heathen vices (xii. 21). If they came to Corinth for the purpose 
of attacking St Paul, this feature in the lives of many of his con- 
verts would intensify them in their desire to oppose a preacher 
whose teaching had had such results; and if they came without 
any such definite purpose, this feature would be likely to turn 
them into opponents, for it would seem to show that there must 
be something radically wrong in his teaching. It is probable that 
they were prejudiced against him before they arrived; and it 
is evident that they soon became malignant assailants, who seem 
to have regarded any weapon as admissible in the effort to defeat 
so dangerous a teacher. They were not content with trying to 
prove that he was no true Apostle, and that as a preacher he was 
miserably ineffective, but they bitterly assailed his private 
character. He was altogether, as in public, so also in his private 
life, a despicable person. He never knew his own mind, or at 
any rate he would never declare it clearly ; he was always trying 
to say ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ in the same breath (i. 17, 18). He was 
a tyrant, lording it over his converts (x. 8); and, like many 
tyrants, he was a coward, who said that he would come to Corinth, 
and yet did not dare to show himself there (i. 23, xiii. 2). He 
could be very brave on paper, but he was utterly ineffective face 
to face (x. 10), At the beginning of his career he had run away 
from Damascus in quite a ludicrous fashion (xi. 32, 33); and 
now quite recently he had run away from Corinth, unable to stand 
up against determined opposition (ii. 1, xiii. 2). During his stay 
he would not accept the maintenance of an Apostle, because he 
knew that he was not a true Apostle; this was his real reason, 
but he made a great parade of this refusal, as if it was a proof 
of great generosity (xi. 7-9, xii. 14). And all the while, although 
he accepted nothing openly or directly, yet he was getting 
support in an underhand way through his agents (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18). 
Indeed it was by no means certain that he did not appropriate 
some of the money collected for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
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(viii. 20, 21). And yet the man who was capable of this despic- 
able behaviour was never tired of asserting himself as a person 
of exceptional authority (iii. 5, iv. 5), and praising himself as a 
person of exceptional merit and success (iii. 1, x. 8, xi. 16—18, 
xii. 1, rr). The only reasonable explanation of his conduct was 
that he was mad (v. 13). There is, however, no reason for believ- 
ing that even these wild and unscrupulous assailants ever insinuated 
that, in spite of all his strong words against impurity, Paul was 
himself a man of impure life. That is not the meaning of x. 2. 

Some of these supposed accusations or insinuations are 
inferences from what St Paul says about himself, and in one or 
two cases the inference may be erroneous ; but about the majority 
of charges made against the Apostle by these opponents there 
is no doubt, and they form a consistent whole. They are just 
the kind of things which exasperated controversialists have in all 
ages been apt to say about those whose teaching they regarded 
as heretical and poisonous. Ina similar way we can gather the 
other side of the picture. The invaders evidently had a very bad 
opinion of St Paul; we may now look at the estimate which he 
had formed of them. Like the fraudulent seller who adulterates 
his wares, these men corrupted the Gospel which they preached 
(ii. 17, iv. 2, xi. 3, 13). Their Gospel was utterly different from 
St Paul’s (iii. 5-10, xi. 4); indeed it was little better than a dia- 
bolical caricature of it (xi. 14). They lowered the spiritual 
standard down to their own moral level, and then they lauded 
themselves and one another for having reached that low standard 
(x. 12). They professed to have a great zeal for religion, but 
they did not go among the heathen and labour to win converts ; 
they followed in the footsteps of genuine workers and tried to take 
the credit for what had been done before they came (x. 15, 16). 
And wherever they obtained influence they used it in a tyrannical 
and grasping manner, not only accepting maintenance (xi. 12), 
but exacting it by brutal and violent means (xi. 20). Ina word, 
they were ‘Satan’s ministers’ (xi. 15). 

One sees what monstrous distortion there is in the descrip- 
tion which these invaders gave of the Apostle’s character and 
teaching. Is there no exaggeration in the picture which he draws 
of them? A teacher who was so absolutely absorbed in his work 
as was St Paul, who had seen his work so marred, and for a time 
almost wrecked, by the intrusion of these bigoted propagandists, 
and whose personal character had been so venomously assailed 
by them, would have been almost superhuman, if he had been 
able to form and state a perfectly just estimate of such opponents. 
We are not competent to decide whether the estimate which he 
gives us is just or not. We must leave the matter in the obscurity 
which blurs so many of the details of this tantalizing Epistle. 
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Reitzenstein and K. Lake think that the opponents of St Paul 
at Corinth were not Judaizers, but ‘spirituals.’ They accounted 
themselves as rvevgzarixoi, and were “inspired by a desire to go 
still further than St Paul in the direction of freedom from the 
Law, and to lay even greater stress on the spiritual nature of 
Christianity” (Zarher Epp. of St Paul, p.219). In favour of this 
view appeal is made to 2 Cor. x. 2, xii. 11-15 ; and it is suggested 
that x. 3-18 is not a reply to a vulgar attack on St Paul’s personal 
appearance (v. ro), but to an argument that he “had not got the 
impressive powers which resulted from the gift of the Spirit” 
(p. 224). It is also contended that the right interpretation of the 
difficult passage v. 16 (see notes there) confirms the view that St 
Paul’s opponents were wvevparxol. Saul of Tarsus had once 
known Christ as a teacher of lawlessness and falsehood, who was 
rightly put to death and had never been raised: but that was long 
ago, and now he had a lofty and spiritual conception of Him. 
In this matter he had long been as ‘spiritual’ as his opponents 
claimed to be. 

It may be doubted whether the passages in question will bear 
the interpretation thus put uponthem. At the outset it is almost 
startling to be told of Jewish Christians who assailed St Paul as 
a dangerous teacher because he did not go far enough in throwing 
off the yoke of the Law. In that case would it have been 
necessary for him to declare so passionately that he was just as 
much a Hebrew, an Israelite, the seed of Abraham, as any of 
them? Would he have spoken of them as false apostles? In all 
his vehement language about them he nowhere accuses them of 
being libertines who by their antinomian doctrines were under- 
mining the moral law and opening the door to licentiousness. 
When he expresses a fear that many of the Corinthian Christians 
have not repented of their former uncleanness and lasciviousness 
(xii. 21), he gives no hint that they have been led astray by the 
false teachers. On the other hand it is easy enough to believe 
that Judaizing Christians, coming to Corinth and finding much 
licentiousness among the converts there, would assail St Paul as a 
cause of the evil, owing to his abrogation of the Jewish Law. On 
the whole there does not seem to be sufficient reason for abandon- 
ing the usual view that these Jewish teachers were Judaizers who 
insisted on the Law to an extent which was fatal to Christian 
freedom. The contrast drawn in ch. ili. between the transient 
character of the old dispensation and the permanence of the new, 
looks like an indirect condemnation of the teaching which 
Judaizers had, with much success, been giving to the Corinthians. 
If it be asked why St Paul does not make the Judaizing character 
of his opponents more clear, we may reply that the Corinthians 
did not need to have it made clear to them; they knew what 
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these men taught. That is the puzzle all through the Epistle ; 
allusions which were perfectly obvious to the Corinthians then 
are obscure and perplexing to us now, because we do not know 
the details of the situation. 


§ VI. DOCTRINE. 


As already stated, in 2 Corinthians the didactic element is 
secondary ; doctrine and instruction are found in it, but they 
are incidental: the primary element is a personal one, viz. the 
vindication of the Apostle’s authority and character. The First 
Epistle is not a doctrinal treatise; only one great doctrine is 
discussed in it, that of the Resurrection, because it had been 
denied at Corinth. But there is far less instruction as to either 
doctrine or rules of life in the Second Epistle. Nevertheless 
there are some topics which need consideration. 

With regard to the writer's own relation to the Master there 
is the same position as before. He is ‘an Apostle of Christ 
Jesus by God’s will’ (i. 1), and this position is strenuously 
asserted as one which can be demonstrated in the face of all who 
question or deny it. Its proof lies in the Corinthians themselves 
(iii. 2, 3), &¢. in the existence of the Church at Corinth, and in 
the ‘signs and wonders and mighty works’ which he had wrought 
among them (xiii. 12). It is by God that he was made sufficient 
as a minister (iii. 5, 6, iv. 7), and not by any commission 
received from man. 

The Christology is the same. Jesus Christ is the ‘Son of 
God’ (i. 19), and it is ‘in Him’ that all Christians live (i. 21, ii. 
14, 17, etc.). His pre-existence is implied in the statement that 
‘for your sakes he became poor’ (viii. 9), which refers to the 
Word becoming flesh. In His human life Jesus did not make 
any sacrifice of wealth; He was poor from His birth. But by 
taking on Himself human life He sacrificed more than man can 
understand. He died for all (v. 15), and through Him God has 
reconciled us to Himself (v. 18-21), a statement of deep import.* 
He has been raised from the dead, and with Him we also shall 
be raised (iv. 14). Statements made in O.T. of Jehovah are 
often transferred to Christ. 

In neither Epistle is there any clearly defined Zyrinttarian 
doctrine, but in the Benediction at the end of 2 Corinthians 
we are nearer to such definite doctrine than in ‘the same Spirit 


* This memorable passage is the culminating point of the Apostle’s 
teaching in this Epistle, and is perhaps the profoundest and most important 
utterance in the whole of his wntings” respecting the mystery of the Atone- 
ment (C. R. Ball, Preliminary Studies on N.T7. p. 143). 
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. . . the same Lord . . . the same God’ (1 Cor. xii. 4-6). See 
notes on i. 2, 22 and iil. 17 for other evidence. 

In one particular it has been thought by some that we have 
a development in St Paul’s thought amounting to a change of 
view, viz. with regard to the manner of our resurrection. Certainly 
he expresses himself very differently in each Epistle. See 
Additional Note on v. 1-ro. It may be said of his theology 
generally, that there is no system in it, and that to suppose that 
out of his various statements we can construct the theological 
system which was in his mind when he delivered his various 
statements about God, Christ, the Spirit, redemption, etc., is 
utterly to misunderstand him. This is specially true of what is 
commonly spoken of as his ‘‘ Eschatology.” What distinguishes 
it and his theology generally is its want of system. In each 
utterance his object 1s to make his meaning clear to those to 
whom he is writing; and he does not stop to think whether 
what he says is logically coherent with what he may have said 
elsewhere. Hence the frequent occurrence of what have been 
called “the Antinomies of St Paul.” Like Ruskin and West- 
cott, he is not afraid of a verbal contradiction. Deissmann goes 
so far as to contend that “what is called the ‘ Eschatology’ of 
Paul has little that is ‘ Eschatological’ about it... . Paul did 
not write de novissimis. . . . One must be prepared for a surging 
hither and thither of great thoughts, feelings, expectations ” 
(Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1898, Sp. 14; cited by Milligan, Thessalonians, 
p. Ixix, and by Kennedy, St Pauls Conceptions of the Last 
Things, p. 21 n.). Sometimes there is a Judgment (v. 10), some- 
times there seems to be no room for one (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). 
Sometimes God is the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10), sometimes Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor.v. 10). ‘‘ We must keep the two categories 
of passages together, without attempting any artificial reconcilia- 
tion of apparent discrepancies in order to attribute to the Apostle 
a complete system of Eschatology” (Weinel, S# Paul, the Man 
and His Work, p. 49). The Jewish Apocalypses are full of 
contradictory notions on a variety of points. St Paul in this 
matter was a man of his age, and it is not improbable that at 
different times he was under the influence of different Jewish deas, 
which, however, were always tested by his own penetrating thought. 

In the somewhat crude picture which is put before us in 
r and 2 Thessalonians nothing is said about the nature of the 
resurrection-body. In 1 Cor. xv. he deals with this question, 
not perhaps because he himself regarded it as of very great 
moment, but because there were Christians at Corinth who 
thought it incredible that a body which had been dissolved in 
the grave should be restored. and who therefore denied that the 
dead could be raised. The Apostle had to answer this objec- 
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tion, and 1n doing so he would naturally think of answers which 
were prevalent among Jews with regard to a resurrection. We 
can distinguish four views. 

1. The Book Ecclesiasticus says that the soul of man is not 
immortal (xvii. 30), but that the wise man’s name will never die, 
Td dvope. abrov Gyoera eis tov alava (xxxvii. 26). This is not 
very different from the old idea that Sheol is the end of man, 
for existence in Sheol is hardly to be called life. St Paul would 
be familiar with this idea, whether he knew Ecclesiasticus or 
not. 

2. Almost certainly he knew the Book of Wisdom (Sanday 
and Headlam, Aomans, pp. 51, 52, 267; Gregg, Wisdom, pp. 
lvi-lix), and in that we have not only the immortality (i. 15, 
ii, 23, iii. x, iv. 7) but the pre-existence of souls (viii. 20). This, 
however, is immortality for the soul alone; it is the spirit that is 
raised from sleep, and there is no resurrection of the body 
(Enoch xci. 10, xcii. 3, clii. 3, 4; Judbslees xxiii. 31). We cannot 
with any certainty get the idea of a return to a golden age on 
earth from the picturesque language in Wisd. iii. 7-9 and v. 
16—23 (Gregg, p. xlviii). 

3. In 2 Macc. 9-11, xiv. 46 we have the resurrection of the 
body in the most literal sense. The very limbs in which men 
die are to be restored, according to the popular idea that bodies 
will come out of their graves at the resurrection, as out of their 
beds every morning during life,—an idea which is certain to 
prevail wherever the resurrection is represented in sculpture or 
painting (2 Esdr. vii. 32). Even Rabbis taught that the righteous 
after resurrection would beget children and feast on the flesh of 
Leviathan, the latter being a gross misunderstanding of Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14 (see Briggs, ad /oc.). In the Apocalypse of Baruch we 
have both this view (1. 1) and the next (see below). It was this 
idea which seemed to the sceptics at Corinth to be quite 
incredible, and St Paul does not ask them to believe it. 

4. In Enoch li. 4, civ. 6, as in the Apocalypse of Baruch ii. 5, 
10, there seems to be some idea that the resurrection-body will 
be the material body transfigured into a spiritual body, such as 
Angels have. This is not a creation of a new body, in which 
case there would be no resurrection ; it is a marvellous transfor- 
mation of the earthly body. This is the idea which the Apostle 
adopts (see on 1 Cor. xv. 35). When is the spiritual body 
received by the person who dies? It is on this point that St 
Paul’s view appears to have undergone a change. When 1 Cor. 
xv. was written he seems to have thought that the spiritual body 
was received at the resurrection. When 2 Cor. v. was written 
he seems to have thought that it was received at death. Some 
such change as the following may have taken place. Formerly 
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he expected that he and nearly all Christians would live to see 
the Coming of Christ, and the brief interval between death and 
the Coming in the case of the few who died before the Coming 
did not impress him. But since writing xr Corinthians he him- 
self had been in great and prolonged peril of death,* other 
Christians had died, and it was still uncertain when Christ would 
come. Were the dead to wait till the day of resurrection for the 
spiritual body which fits them for eternal life with the Lord? 
Surely not. At death we are immediately clothed upon with 
this glorified body, in which we at once enter into full com- 
munion with the glorified Christ. Comp. the words of the dying 
Stephen (Acts vii. 59), words which St Paul had heard. 

Commentators differ as to whether the way in which St Paul 
expresses himself in 2 Cor. v. amounts to a change of view from 
1 Cor. xv. Lightfoot (on Phil. i. 23) simply says; ‘“‘The one 
mode of representation must be qualified by the other.” Vincent 
(on Phil. i. 23) holds that “the assumption that Paul’s views had 
undergone a change” is “beside the mark.” Kennedy (S# 
Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things, p. 163) is convinced of 
‘*the futility of postulating schemes of gradual development in 
St Paul’s Eschatology.” On the other side see Cohu, S# Paul 
and Modern Research, pp. 320-324. Alford (on 2 Cor. v. 1) 
thinks that the question need not be raised at all, but quotes a 
variety of opinions. 


§ VII. MysTERY RELIGIONS. 


The theories that St Paul is the real founder of Christianity 
by bringing into prominence doctrines which went far beyond, 
and at last almost eclipsed, the simple teaching of Christ, and 
that in so doing he borrowed a great deal from the Mystery 
Religions which were in vogue in his own day, would seem to be 
finding their proper level. Criticism has shown that only ina 
very limited and qualified sense is there truth in either of them. 
No doubt there are differences between the teaching of St Paul 
as we have it in his letters, and the teaching of Christ as we have 
it in the Synoptic Gospels. That was inevitable, seeing that the 
personal experiences of each were so different, and the require- 
ments of their hearers were so different also. But with this con- 
troversy we need not concern ourselves here, for it has no special 
connexion with 2 Corinthians. The reader who desires to 


* This fact might influence him in opposite ways. It might make him 
think that another such crisis would probably kill him. Or it might lead 
him to hope that, as he had been preserved through this, he would be pre- 
served till the Coming. 
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consider it may turn to Cambridge Biblical Essays, to Knowling’s 
The Testimony of St Paul to Christ, and to Maurice Jones’ Zhe 
N.T. in the Twentieth Century. The other controversy lies 
somewhat more in our path, not only because some of the words 
which are thought to be technical terms in Mystery Religions 
are used in this Epistle, but also because of the ‘revelation’ in 
xii. 1-7, which is supposed to mark some affinity with Mystery 
Religions. Among these technical expressions are ranked ézo- 
xdAvyis (xii. 1, 7), dppyra pyyara (xii. 4), yvoors (iii, 18), ddfa 
(passim), elxdv (iv. 4), évdvopuas (v. 3), codia (i. 12), oppaylLopas 
(i. 22), cwrnpia (i. 6, vi. 2, vii. 10); and it may be remarked that 
most of them might easily be employed by a writer who had 
never heard of a Mystery Religion, and that not one of them is 
conclusive evidence of acquaintance with the language of such 
cults; although, when St Paul’s Epistles are considered as a 
whole, acquaintance with the language of some of these cults 
need not be doubted. But knowledge and use of certain 
technical terms which were current in connexion with Mysteries 
is one thing ; borrowing from the Mysteries themselves in order 
to construct a new Gospel is quite another. Before the latter is 
allowed to be probable there is much to be considered. 

1. The amount that we really know about the Mysteries has 
been exaggerated ; a great deal of what modern writers tell us 
about them is conjectural, for evidence is insufficient. This is 
specially the case with regard to Mithraism, the most important 
of all the Mystery Religions of which we have any knowledge. 
This is fully admitted by F. Cumont in the Preface to Die 
Mysterien des Mithra. Inscriptions are our only sure guides, and 
they are scanty enough. A great deal of what is told us about 
Mithra-worship is inference from the interpretations which have 
been put upon pieces of sculpture in which the figure of Mithra 
appears. But are the interpretations right ? There are sculptures 
which are undoubtedly Christian, but which our intimate 
knowledge of the Christian religion does not enable us to 
interpret with certainty. Where should we be if our knowledge 
of Christianity depended upon the interpretation of the 
sculptures? As Cumont says, about the conflict between 
Mithraism and Christianity we know only the result. Mithraism 
was vanquished, and its defeat was inevitable, not merely because 
of its intrinsic inferiority, but also because, although both were of 
Eastern origin, Christianity could, while Mithraism could not, 
adapt itself permanently to the thought and life of the West. 
This is the more remarkable, because Christianity was exclusive 
and Mithraism was not. Mithraism could co-exist with almost 
any other religion. It was specially popular in the legions, and 
with them reached the Roman Wall along the Tyne; and it is 
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perhaps true to say that in the sccond century Mithra had more 
worshippers than Christ. The two religions started about the 
same time, and at first they did not often come into collision. 
The battle was fought out later in Africa, Gaul, and Rome. It 
may be doubted whether much was known about Mithra in 
Corinth at the time when St Paul was at work there. 

With regard to the extent to which meagre evidence is 
supplemented by conjecture, Schweitzer has some useful remarks. 
‘Those who are engaged in making these comparisons are rather 
apt to give the Mystery Religions a greater definiteness of thought 
than they really possess, and do not always give sufficient 
prominence to the distinction between their own hypothetical 
reconstruction and the medley of statements on which it is based. 
Almost all popular writings fall into this inaccuracy. They 
manufacture out of the various fragments of information a kind 
of universal Mystery Religion which never actually existed, least 
of all in Paul’s day” (Paul and his Interpreters, p. 192). Diete- 
rich in his work on the Mithrasiturgte admits that we have 
very little exact knowledge regarding the sacred meals of the 
Mystery Religions, about which so much is sometimes urged in 
connexion with the institution of the Eucharist; that they were 
believed to have supernatural effects is perhaps all that can be 
said with certainty. 

2. Chronology is often fatal to the supposition that St Paul 
borrowed a great deal from this or that Mystery Religion, for few 
of them had made much way in the Roman Empire until about 
A.D. roo. Our knowledge of them often comes from sources 
which belong to the second century or later, and then the question 
at once arises whether, in the details which are really analogous, 
—and these are not so numerous as is sometimes supposed,— 
the Mystery Religion has not borrowed from Christianity. At 
Tarsus, Antioch, Ephesus, and elsewhere St Paul would learn 
something about Oriental Mysteries; and in Greece he would 
learn something about the Eleusinian Mysteries and perhaps 
some other Greek cults, enough probably to enable him to make 
skilful but cautious use of some of the language which was used 
by the initiated. But we must always bear in mind the possibility 
that the Apostle sometimes uses in its ordinary sense language 
which afterwards became technical in connexion with the 
Mysteries ; also that, where he consciously uses the language of 
the Mysteries, he uses it in a new sense.* Records of prayer for 
‘Salvation,’ says Ramsay, are found in many villages of Asia 
Minor. “St Paul may have caught the Greek word from the 


* See F. B. Westcott, A Letter to Asta, pp. 122, 123 n.3 Ramsay, Zhe 
Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 283-305 ; Maurice Jones, 
the N.T. in the Twentieth Century, pp. 144-149. 
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lips of thousands of pagans. It is the same word that became 
specially characteristic of Christian teaching. Yet it would be a 
serious error to argue that, because pagans and Christians alike 
longed and prayed for ‘Salvation,’ therefore the thing that they 
sought for was the same. ... Paul in the last resort was an 
uncompromising enemy of the religious ideas embodied in the 
Mysteries” (pp. 285, 303). 

There is this amount of truth in the theory that the Mystery 
Religions have influenced St Paul. In a very real sense Chris- 
tianity is a Mystery Religion, the best that the world has ever 
seen. Many of the Apostle’s converts had some knowledge of 
what the Mystery Religions of the East, or of Egypt, or of 
Greece, professed to offer to those who accepted them. We may 
regard it as certain that some of his converts had been initiated in 
one or other of these cults ; and their experiences of initiation and 
membership might easily lead them to inquire about, and finally 
to be admitted to, the Christian Church. To such converts the 
Gospel would seem to be the best Mystery Religion of which 
they had ever heard ; and the Apostle in instructing them would 
naturally at times use language with which they were already 
familiar, and which could now be employed of Christian 
Mysteries in a far deeper and more spiritual sense. It is perhaps 
going too far to say with H. A. A. Kennedy (Exfosttor, July 
1912, p. 67) that “he must have gained a first-hand acquaintance 
with those religious conceptions by which they (the initiated) had 
attempted to reach spiritual peace.” But Kennedy is certainly 
right in his criticism of Heinrici, that ‘‘ we know too little about 
the organization either of Pagan or early Christian societies to 
accept his conclusion that the Christian community at Corinth 
was nothing else than a heathen religious guild transformed.” 
“We know far less about the actual ritual and doctrines of the 
Mystery Religions in the Graeco-Roman world than we do of 
their wide diffusion and potent influence. This is not surprising, 
for, on the one hand, their votaries were strictly enjoined to 
keep silence on their most sacred experiences, and, on the other, 
stern critics of Paganism like the early Christian Fathers must 
inevitably have been biassed in their casual representation of the 
facts. The literary remains of these communities are very scanty ” 
(p. 60). ‘‘ Extreme divergence of opinion prevails as to the full 
significance and effect of the ritual and its accompaniments. . . . 
Considerable caution must be employed in attempting to define 
with any certainty the beliefs or ritual of these cults at special 
moments in their history. For that history remains exceedingly 
dim, especially for the period when Oriental faiths were confronted 
with Greek culture in Asia” (pp. 70, 72). In particular, it is 
difficult to determine the period at which such savage and 
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barbaric ritual as the gashing themselves with knives, and the 
taurobolium or bath of blood, became associated with deeper and 
saner religious ideas, such as self-sacrifice, purification from sin, 
and the securing of immortality by union with the deity. In any 
given case this momentous change may have taken place at a 
period long after the lifetime of St Paul; and it is precisely in 
these deeper and saner ideas that resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Mystery Religions can be found. One idea would 
in any case be new to converts who had previously been initiated 
in some heathen cult, new both in language and in thought,—the 
doctrine of Christ crucified. ‘The Cross is the peculiar property 
of the Gospel” (Bigg, Zhe Church's Task under the Roman 
Empire, p. xi). 

Clemen, Primitive Christianity and tts Non-Jewish Sources, 
supplies much valuable criticism on the theory that St Paul and 
other N.T. writers borrowed largely from Mystery Religions. 


§ VIII. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


As literature the Second Epistle does not rank so high as the 
First. Powerful as is the language of the Great Invective 
in the last four chapters, which sometimes has a rhythmical and 
rhetorical swing that sweeps one along in admiration of its im- 
passioned intensity,* there is nothing in the whole letter which 
rises to the sustained beauty and dignity of 1 Cor. xiii. and xv. 
The ease and smoothness and orderly arrangement of the earlier 
letter are wanting, and the rapid changes in the series of con- 
flicting emotions are not conducive to literary excellence. The 
mixture of human weakness with spiritual strength, of tender- 
ness with severity, of humility with vehement self-vindication, of 
delicate tact with uncompromising firmness, produces an impres- 
sion of intense reality, but at the same time bewilders us as to 
the exact aim of this or that turn of expression. The Greek is 
harder to construe than that of the First Epistle, owing to the 
ruggedness which results from dictating when the feelings are 
deeply stirred. 

Sanday and Headlam (Xomans, lviif.) have shown that there 
is much resemblance, both in style and vocabulary, between the 
four great Epistles of this period of the Apostle’s life. The 
resemblance is stronger when Romans is omitted from the com- 
parison, and it is strongest of all when only Galatians and 
2 Corinthians are compared. One reason for this resemblance is 
that all four letters were written during the time when the brief 
but bitter conflict between Gentile and Judaistic Christianity 


* See especially the paraphrase of xi. 16-33. 
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was at its height. Traces of this conflict come to the surface in 
1 Corinthians and Romans, but other topics keep it in abeyance : 
in Galatians and 2 Corinthians one is in the thick of the battle. 
The personal element is least prominent in Romans, the latest 
of the four great Epistles, rather more so in 1 Corinthians, much 
more so in Galatians, and most of all in our Epistle. The feature 
which is specially characteristic of all four letters is intense 
sincerity, to which we may perhaps add sureness of touch. In 
common with other Pauline Epistles they have a marked argu- 
mentative form. See Introduction to z Corinthians, pp. xlviii, 
xlix, for other features. 

The use of such words as atrdpxesa (ix. 8), ériefxera (x. 1), 7d 
caddy (xiii. 7), mpadrys (x. 1), mpoapéopas (ix. 7), cvveidyors 
(i. 12, iv. 2, v. 11), and gavtAos (v. 10) may be taken as indicating 
some knowledge of Greek philosophical language. 


Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


In this list it will be of some interest to separate the words 
which are found only in the first nine chapters from those which 
are found only in the last four; but, as has been pointed out 
already, no sure inference can be drawn from such statistics. 
An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 

The following words occur in i.—ix. : 

* dyavdernots (vii. 11), * ddpdrys (viii. 20), dvaxadvrrw 
(iii. 14, 18), * dvexdcpyyros (ix. 15), * dwapacKevactos (ix. 4), 
dxcirov (iv. 2), * dwdxpisa (i 9), abydlw (iv. 4), * abGaiperos 
viii. 3, 17), * BeAlap (vi. 15), doAdw (iv. 2), Sdrys (ix. 7), Svadnpla 
vi. 8), eiodéyouar (vi. 17), * éxdnpew (v. 6, 8, 9), eAarrovéw 
viii, 15), * &Aadpia (i. 17), * evdnuéw (v. 6, 8, 9), dnrepiraréw 
vi. 16), * évruméw (iii. 7), é€aropdopas (i. 8, iv. 8), éraxovw (vi. 2 

drevdiw (Vv. 2, 4), * éwmerdOyors (vil. 7, 11), exerepla (ii. éy 
* érepolvyée (vi. 14), * edpypia (vi. 8), Hvixa (iii, 15, 16), * avons 
a s} apes (ix. 7), xdAuppa (iil 13, 14, 15, 16), * xarnAdw 


ii, 17), * xardxpwrs (lil. 9, vil. 3), * xarowrpilomas (iii. 18), poAvopds 
(vii. 1), pwopdopas (vi. 3, Vili. 20), rapavrixa (iv. 17), révys (ix. 9), 
* wépvat (vill. 10, ix. 2), tpoatpéw (ix. 7), * poevdpxopat (vill. 6, 10 
* xpoxarapri{w (ix. 5), * rpooxory (vi. 3), wrwxeiw (viii. 9), 
oxyvos (Vv. 1, 4), omrovdatos (Vill. 17, 22), orevoywpéopar (iv. 8, 
vi. 12), * cungovnors (vi. 15), * ovveardbeors (vi. 16), * owwrdurw 
(viii. 18, 22), * cvvvroupyéw (i. 11), * cvoraruds (ili, 1), * Pedo- 
pévos (ix. 6), pwriopds (iv. 4, 6). 

The following words occur in x.—xlii. : 

. &Bapys ‘ 9), * dpe pos (x. 13, 15), = “Apéras (xi. 32), 
dppdfw (xi. 2), * dppyros (xii. 4), BuOcs (xi. 25), Aapacnyvds 
a 
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xi. 32), eOvdpyns (xi. 32), * éxdamavde (xii. 15); éxpoBéw (x. 9), 
* évxpivw (x. 12), * émwrxnvdw (xii. 9), * édtxvéopat At 13, 14), 
* yourra (xii. 9, I 5), xabaipects (x. 4, 8, xili. 10), * xaraBapéw 
(xii. 16), * Katavapxaw (xi. 9, Xi 13, 14), * xataptiots (xiii. 9), 
* vuxOnmepov 3 25), éxvpwpa (x. 4), _mapadpovéw (xi. 23), 
wevTaxes (Xi, 24 mpoapaprdve (xii. 21, xili. 2), capyavy (xi. 3 3), 
aoxoXow (xii. 7 ould ) (xi. 8), cuvarooré&Adw (xii. 18), trrep- 
BadrASvrws (xi. 23), * trepéxava (x. 16), * Srepexreivw (x. 14), 
* trepXlay (xi. 5, xii. 11), * pvolwors (xii. 20), * PevdardcroXos 
(xi. 13), YBrpionbs (xii. 20). 
The following occur in both divisions of the letter : 
Gypumvia (vi. 5, Xi. 27), spocavarAypow (ix. 12, XL g), and per- 
haps * dyvérys (vi 6, xi. 3), but the reading in xi. 3 is doubtful. 


Phrases peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T, 
qwadata Scadijnn (iii. 14). 


6 Oebds rod alavos rovrov (iv. 4). 
& d&w Hpav avOpwros (iv. 16). 
xara Badous (vil. 2). 

nid iat guwros (xi. 14). 
tptros obtpayés (xii. 2). 
dyyeAos carava (xii. 7). 


Quotations from the O.T. 


For this subject Swete, /nfroduction to the O.T. in Greek, 
pp. 381-405, should be consulted; also Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 302-307. Even when the difference in length 
between the two Epistles is taken into consideration, the number 
of quotations in the Second is less than in the First. In 
X Corinthians (pp. liif.) we found about thirty quotations 
from eleven different books. In 2 Corinthians there are about 
twenty quotations from nine or more different books. Not many 
of these are given as direct quotations, and all such are in the 
first nine chapters : xabdrep (iti. 12), xaTa TO Yeypappéevoy (iv. 13), 
A€yet (Vi. 2), KaGws elrev 6 Weds (vi. 16), adds yéypawras (Vill. 15, 
ix. 9). In the last four chapters quotations of any kind are few. 
In the first nine chapters we have quotations from Exodus 
ti 3, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, viii. 15), Leviticus (vi. 16), 2 Samuel 
vi. 18), Psalms (iv. 13, Vi. 9, 11, ix. 9), Proverbs (iii. 3, viii. 21, 
ix. 7), Isaiah (v. 17, vi. 2, 17, Vii. 6, ix. 10). There are possible 
citations from Ezekiel (iii. 3, vi. 16, 17), Hosea (vi. 18, ix. 10), 
and Amos (vi. 18), but where the wording of the original passages 
are similar, the source of the quotation becomes doubtful, and 
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in some cases we may have a mosaic of several passages. In 
the last four chapters we have quotations from Genesis (xi. 3), 
Deuteronomy (xill. 1), and Jeremiah (x. 17). In some instances 
it is possible that St Paul is not consciously reproducing the lan- 
guage of the LXX, but his mind is full of that language, and it 
comes spontaneously as the natural wording in which to express 
his thoughts. Like other N.T. writers, he was very familiar with 
the LXX, and, although he was also familiar with the Hebrew, 
his quotations are commonly either in exact agreement with the 
Greek Version or very close to it. As Swete remarks, “it is 
impossible to do justice” to the N.T. writings “‘ unless the reader 
is on the watch for unsuspected references to the Greek O.T., 
and able to appreciate its influence upon the author’s mind” 
(Lntr. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 452). 

In this Epistle we have five cases of exact agreement with 
the LXX. 


iv. 13=Ps. cxvi. 10 [cxv. 1]. ix. 9=Ps. cxii. (cxi.] 9, 
vi. 2=Is. xlix. 8. ix. 10=]Is, lv. 10, 
viii. 15 = Exod. xvi. 18 (slight change of order). 


In five cases the agreement is close. 
viii, 21 = Prov. iii. 4. a 17=Jer. ix. 24. 


ix. 7=Prov. xxii. 8, . 3=Gen. iii. 13. 
xiii, 1=Deut. xix. 15. 


In one place, vi. 16-18, it is possible that recollection of the 
Hebrew may have influenced the composite quotation of Lev. 
xxvi. 11, 12 and other passages: cf. Is. Hi. 11; Ezek. xi. 17, 
XX. 33, 34, XXXVI. 21, 27; 2 Sam. vii. 8, 14; Zeph. iii. 20; 
Zech. x. 8. But the remarkable expression évotxyjow ey abrois, 
which is stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘ tabernacle among 
them,’ is not found in any of the passages ; and this seems to be 
a case in which the Apostle has changed the wording in order to 
make the quotation more suitable to his purpose. Cf. the sub- 
stitution of comév for dvOpwrwv in 1 Cor. iil. 2o=Ps. xciii. [xciv. ] 
11, and the substitution of &@erjow for xpiyw in x Cor. i. 19 
sz Is, xxix. 14. 


§ IX. THE TEXT. 


There is no special problem in determining the text of 
2 Corinthians. In the Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the 
most constant single representative of the ‘Neutral’ text, but it 
occasionally admits readings of the ‘ Western’ type. The term 
‘Western’ is misleading, for this type of text seems to have 
originated in the East and thence to have spread in the West. 
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But the term holds its place against the proposed substitutes, 
‘Syro-Latin,’ which better describes it, and ‘é-text,’ which sug- 
gests connexion with codex D and yet commits one to no theory 
as regards origin. SN admits Western elements more often than 
B does, but in the Pauline Epistles & does this less often than 
elsewhere. Western readings are found chiefly in DE FG, in 
the Old Latin and the Vulgate, and in ‘ Ambrosiaster,’ among 
which E, as a copy of D, and F, as the constant companion of 
G, are comparatively unimportant. An examination of the texts 
of d and g side by side with that of Ambrosiaster shows what 
divergence there was in the Old Latin texts, and how much need 
there was of revision. Perhaps it may also to some extent ex- 
plain the surprising inadequacy of Jerome’s revision, especially 
in the Epistles. Jerome may have thought that, if he made all 
the changes that were required, his revision would never be 
accepted. In the notes in this volume the imperfections of the 
Vulgates are often pointed out. It is clear that Jerome not only 
left many times uncorrected, but also sometimes corrected 
unsystematically. See Index IV. 

In his valuable Atlas of Textual Criticism, p. 43, Mr. E. A. 
Hutton remarks that the combinations BD and BF in the 
Pauline Epistles are by no means always to be condemned off 
hand.t Yet even B D F G may be rejected when & A C are ranged 
on the other side, for the latter group may represent the Neutral 
text, while the former may be Western. But in 2 Corinthians, A 
is defective from iv. 13 to xil. 6, and C is defective from x. 8 to 
the end, so that only from i. 1 to iv. 13 is the combination & A C 
possible. This fragment of the Epistle, however, yields at least 
two examples of the weight of this combination. In 111 1 ow- 
voravev (SAC K L P) is to be preferred to ovnoray (B D), and 
in ili, 7 &y ypdppaow (NAC K LP) is to be preferred to & 
ypappart(B DFG). Perhaps we may add ill. 5, where é€ éavrav 
(sx ACDEKLP) may be preferable to é€ atray or é€ atrav 
(B FG). Even when A or C is absent, 8C or 8 A (especially 
when supported by other witnesses) may be preferable to B DFG. 
In v. 3 e& ye (CK LP) is perhaps to be preferred to etrep 
(B DF G), in ix. 5 els tuas (* C K L) is to be preferred to xpos 
tpas (B D F G), and in ix. 10 owéppa (& C K L P) is to be preferred 
to ordpov (B DFG). The transfer of K LP to the other side 
does not turn the scale. In iii. 16 qixa 5¢ édy (8* A 17) may be 
preferable to #vixa Sdv (BD FGK LP), where C has neither 


t In xi. 4 dvéxeoe (B D® 17) is probably to be preferred to dvelxecGe 
(% D? EG KLM P); in xi. 32 we should probably omit @éAw» with B D*, 
def Vulg. against *D*KLMP and FG,g Copt.; in xii. 3 xwpls 
(B D*) is certainly to be preferred to éxrés (X D? =¢°FGKLM P); in 
xii. § the omission of xov (B D* 17, 67) is doubtless to be followed. 
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édy nor dy. Inv. 10 we may adopt ¢atAoy (& C 17, 37 and other 
cursives) rather than xaxdv (B DFGKLP); in xii. 15 we 
may adopt éyaw@ (x A) rather than édyariy (BDFGKLP); 
and in xii. 20 épis (& A) is certainly to be preferred to épes 
(BDFGKLP). The ninth century uncials K L P represent 
the late ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antiochian’ or ‘a-text,’ and a reading 
which is purely Syrian cannot be right ; ¢.g. bwrép Svvapuy in viii. 3, 
and the omission of rovro after rpérov in xii. 14. The untrust- 
worthy character of the combination B ID F G K LP shows that 
a reading may be both Western and Syrian and yet be wrong, for 
“width of attestation is no proof of excellence”; and hence the 
perplexing &¢ (x ABFG) in xii. 7 must be retained, although 
DEK LP, Latt. Syrr. omit. The two great Alexandrine witnesses, 
B and 8, when united are seldom wrong. Relying on them we 
may omit the 7 after évi Tirov in vii. 14, although almost all other 
witnesses repeat the article; in xi. 21 we may adopt jodejxapev 
(x B) against 7oPerjoapey (D E F GK LM P); and in xii. 10 we 
may adopt xai orevoxwpias (X* B) against ev orevoxwplas (x® 
DEFGKLP). Hutton has collected a number of passages 
in 2 Corinthians in which triple readings, Alexandrine, Western, 
and Syrian, are found, and in all the cases the Alexandrine 
reading supported by "B is to be preferred. See critical notes 
on ii. 3, iii. 9, iv. 10, vi. 16, x. 8, xi. 21. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE. 


Greek Uncial MSS. 


* (Fourth century). Codex Sinaiticus; now at Petrograd, 
the only uncial MS. containing the whole N.T. 

A (Fifth century). Codex Alexandrinus, now in the British 
Museum. All of 2 Corinthians from évicrevoa iv. 13 to 
€€ duot xii. 6 is wanting. 

(Fourth century). Codex Vaticanus. 

(Fifth century). Codex Ephraemi, a Palimpsest; now at 
Paris, very defective. Of 2 Corinthians all from x. 8 
onwards is wanting. 

D (Sixth century). Codex Claromontanus; now at Paris. A 

Graeco-Latin MS. The Latin (d) is akin to the Old 
Latin. Many subsequent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) 
have corrected the MS. 

E (Ninth century). At Petrograd. A copy of D, and 

unimportant. 

F (Late ninth century). Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau) ; 

now at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


OC) 
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G (Late ninth century). Codex Boernerianus; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules), The Greek 
text is almost the same as that of F, but the Latin (g) 
shows Old Latin elements. 

H (Sixth century). Codex Coislinianus, very valuable, but 
very incomplete. The MS. has been used in bindings 
and is in seven different libraries; 2 Cor. iv. 2-7 is at 
Petrograd, and x. 18-xi. 6 at Athos. 

I? (Fifth century). Codex Muraltivi. Fragments at Petrograd. 

Two leaves contain 2 Cor. i. 20—ii. 12. 
Ninth century). Codex Mosquensis; now at Moscow. 
Ninth century). Codex Angelicus; now in the Angelica 
Library at Rome. 

M (Ninth century). Codex Ruber, in bright red letters; two 
leaves in the British Museum contain 2 Cor. x 13- 
xii. 5. 

(Ninth century). Two leaves at Petrograd contain 
2 Cor. i. 20-iL 12. 

P (Ninth century). Codex Porfirianus Chiovensis, formerly 
possessed by Bishop Porfiri of Kiev, and now at 
Petrograd. 

R (Eighth century). Codex Cryptoferratensis. One leaf at 
Grotta Ferrata contains 2 Cor. xi. 9-19. 


cK 


Minuscules or Cursive MSS, 


About 480 cursives of the Pauline Epistles areknown. Very 
few of them are of much weight in determining readings, but 
others have some interest for special reasons. Excepting No. 17, 
very few are mentioned in the critical notes in this volume. 

7. At Basle. Used by Erasmus for his first edition (1517), but 
not of special weight. 

17. (Evan. 33, Acts 13. Ninth century). Now at Paris. “The 
queen of the cursives” and the best for the Pauline 
Epistles; more than any other it preserves Pre-Syrian 
readings and agrees with B D L. 

37. (Evan. 69, Acts 69, Apoc. 14. Fifteenth century). The 
well-known Leicester codex ; belongs to the Ferrar group. 

47. (Eleventh century). Now in the Bodleian. Akin to A and 
B, which are nearer to one another in the Epistles than 
in the Gospels. 

67. (Eleventh century). At Vienna. Has valuable marginal 
readings (67**) akin to B and M ; these readings must 
have been copied from an ancient MS., but not from the 
Codex Ruber itself. 

73. (Acts 68). At Upsala. Resembles 17. 
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80. (Acts 73. Eleventh century). Inthe Vatican. Akin to the 
Leicester codex; used by John M. Caryophilus (d. 1635) 
in preparing his edition of the Greek Testament. 


Versions. 


The Old Latin text is transmitted in defg, the Latin com- 
panions of the bilingual uncials DE FG. But in no MS. is the 
Latin text always an exact translation of the Greek text with 
which it is paired ; in some passages the Latin presents a better 
text than the Greek. This is specially the case with d, which 
often agrees with the quotations in Lucifer of Cagliari (d. a.p. 
370), while efg approximate more to the Vulgate. Besides 
these four witnesses we have also 

x (Ninth century), Codex Bodleianus; at Oxford. The 
text often agrees with d. The whole Epistle. 

m (Ninth century). Speculum pseudo-Augustinianum; at 
Rome. Fragments. 

r (Sixth century). Codex Frisingensis ; at Munich. Fragments. 

Respecting the Vulgate, Egyptian, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Gothic, the reader is referred to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. Ixvif. No MS. of the Old Syriac is extant. The Harkleian 
revision (seventh century) preserves some ancient readings. 


§ X. COMMENTARIES. 


These are not so numerous as in the case of the First Epistle, 
but they abound, as the formidable list in Meyer shows; and 
that list has continued to increase. See also the Bibliography in 
the 2nd ed. of Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 658, 659; 
Hastings, DB. i. pp. 491, 498, iil. p. 731. In the selection 
given below, an asterisk indicates that information respecting the 
commentator is to be found in the volume on the First Epistle, 
pp. Ixvif., a dagger that such is to be found in Sanday and 
Headlam on Xomaas, pp. xcviii f. 


Patristie and Scholastic: Greek. 


*+ Chrysostom (d. 407). Tr. Oxford, 1848. 
*+ Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, ?.G. lxxxii. 
*t Theophylact (d. after 1118). Migne, ?.G. cxxv. 


Patristte and Scholastic: Latin. 


*+ Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius (fl. 366-384). 
Pseudo-Primasius. Migne, /.Z. Ixviii. An anti-Pelagian 
edition of Pelagius. This has been established by the investiga- 
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tions of Zimmer (Pe/agius in Irland), C. H. Turner (J7S. Oct. 
1902, pp. 132—141), and above all of A. Souter (Zhe Commentary 
of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: The Problem of tts Restora- 
tion), Turner suggested that Pseudo-Primasius is the com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles evolved out of Pelagius and 
Chrysostom by Cassiodorus and his monks of Vivarium, and 
Souter has proved that this surmise is correct. The original 
commentary of Pelagius was anonymous. Apparently the symbol 
P was wrongly interpreted by Gagney (1537) to mean ‘ Primasius,’ 
and hence the error, which has continued to the present time, of 
quoting this commentary as ‘Primasius.’ It is an authority of great 
importance for determining the Vulgate text of the Pauline Epistles. 
Bede (d. 735). Mainly a catena from Augustine. 

* Atto Vercellensis (Tenth century). Migne, ?.Z. cxxxiv. 

* Herveius Burgidolensis (Twelfth century). Migne, PZ. 
clxxxi. 


Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 
t Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512 
Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 
+ Erasmus (d. 1536). 
*+ Calvin, Geneva, 1539-1551. 
* Estius, Douay, 1614. 
t Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 
*t Bengel, Tubingen, 1742 ; 3rd ed. London, 1862. 
*+ Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. 
R. Comely, S.J. Roman. 


English. 


*+ H. Hammond, London, 1653. 
t John Locke, London, 1705-1707. 
Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 
T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 
C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 
F. W. Robertson, Smith and Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 
H. Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 
A. P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. 
E. H. Plumptre in £/iicot?’'s Commentary, n.d. 
J. Waite in the Speaker's Commentary, 1881. 
W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. 
J. 
J. 


Denney in the E£xpositor’s Bible, 1894. 
J. Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 


* 


A. Beet, Hodder, 6th ed. 1895. 
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J. H. Bernard inth: Zxpositor’s Greek Testament, Hodder, 1903. 

G. H. Rendall, Macmillan, 1909. 

J. E. McFadyen, Hodder, rgr1. 

A. Menzies, Macmillan, 1912. 

The more recent commentaries are, in general, the more 
helpful; but Alford and Waite retain much of their original value. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, rgoo. 

R. F. Weymouth, Zhe New Testament in Modern Speech, 
Clarke, 2nd ed. 1905. 

A.S. Way, The Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

W. G. Rutherford (posthumous), Zhessalonians and Cor- 
inthians, Macmillan, 1908. Ends at 2 Cor. ix. 15. 

J. Moffatt, Zhe New Testament, a New Translation, Hodder, 
1913. 

E. E. Cunnington, Zhe Mew Covenant, a Revision of the 
Version of A.D. LOI, Routledge, 1914. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 
Olshausen, 1840 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

t De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

Kling, 1861; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1869. 
Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

t Meyer, 5th ed. 1870; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1877. Re 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by Heinrici, 1896 and rg00; 
again by J. Weiss, 1910. 

Schnedermann, in Strack and Zockler, Nordlingen, 1887. 

* Schmiedel, Freiburg, 1. B., 1892. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, znd ed. 1902; Eng. tr., New York and 
London, 1906. Also his Zexthritsk d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of 
Texte und Untersuchungen), 1896. 

Lietzmann, Tubingen, 1907. 

Bousset, in J. Weiss’s Die Schriften des N.T., Gottingen, 1908. 
Bachmann, in Zahn’s Kommentar, Leipzig, 1909. 

The last five are of great value. 


General. 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous 
and is rapidly increasing. In the volume on the First Epistle, 
p- Ixx, a selection of modern works is given, to which the 
following may be added :-— 
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O. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lecture, 1885. 
Das Urchristentum, 3nd ed. 1902; Eng. tr., 1907. 
G. Matheson, Zhe Spiritual Development of St Paul, 1890. 
G. B. Stevens, Pauline Theology, 1892. 
A. Hausrath, History of V.7. Times; Time of the Apostles, 
1895. 
ee L. Hicks, St Paul and Hellenism, 1896. 
A. B. Bruce, St Paul's Conception of Christianity, 1896. 
A. Sabatier, Z’Apdtre Paul, 3rd ed. 1896. 
O. Cone, Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 
1898. 
*P. Faine, Das gesetsfreie Evang. des Paulus, 1899. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, St Paul's Conception of the Last Things, 
and ed. 1904. 
C. Clemen, Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken, 1904; much 
information in the foot-notes. 
B. Lucas, Zhe Fifth Gospel, being the Pauline Interpretation of 
The Christ, 1907. 
W. Sanday, Paul, Hastings’ DCG. ii., 1908. 
B. W. Bacon, Zhe Story of St Paul. 
A. B. D. Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, 1910. 
P. Gardner, The Religious Experiences of St Paul, 1911. 
K, Lake, Zhe Eartier Epistles of St Paul, 1911. 
A. Deissmann, St Paul, a Study in Socal and Religious 
History, 1912. 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, 1912. 
S. N. Rostron, Zhe Christology of St Paul, 1912. 
W. Ramsay, Zhe Teaching of St Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day, 1913. 
A. C. Headlam, St Paul and Christiantty, 1913. 
E. B. Redlich, S# Paul and his Companions, 1913. 


The Apocryphal Correspondence. 


The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
are of some interest as illustrating the clumsiness with which 
forgers sometimes execute their work, and the uncritical spirit 
which allows such work to pass muster as genuine. Stanley 
gives a translation of the letters in an appendix to his commentary 
on 1 and 2 Corinthians, and he exposes various blunders. 
Harnack has edited them in his Geschichée d. altchrist. Literatur, 
1897 ; and there is a convenient edition of them in Lietzmann’s 
excellent Materials for the use of Theological Lecturers and 
Students, 1905. Other literature on the subject is mentioned in 
Moffatt, Jstr. to the Literature of the N.T. pp. 129 f. 
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THE SECOND 
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Se 


r%1, 2 APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Timothy our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church 
and to the Christians near tt. 


1Paul, an Apostle by divine appointment, and Timothy 
whom ye all know, give greeting to the body of Corinthian 
Christians and to all Christians in the Province. % May the free 
and unmerited favour of God be yours, and the peace which 
this favour brings! May our Heavenly Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ grant them to you! 

The Salutation has the usual three parts; the writer, those 
addressed, and the greeting. 


1, Maddog awdécrodos Xprotod “Inco. St Paul states his own 
claim to be heard before mentioning Timothy, who is adeAdds 
and not amréorodos. Vos Corinthit mihi debetis obedire, et falsos 
apostolos respuere, quia sum Paulus apostolus Jesu Christi, id est 
mirabilis legatus Salvatoris Regis. Apostolus sum, non usurpative, 
sed per voluntatem Det Patris. Pseudo autem apostoli, nec a 
Christo sunt missi, nec per Det voluntatem venerunt. Ideoque 
respuendi sunt (Herveius Burgidolensis). 

In nearly all his letters, including the Pastorals, St Paul 
introduces himself as an Apostle, with or without further 
description ; and here, as in Phil. i. 1 and Col. i. 1, he is careful 
not to give to Timothy the title of awéaroAos. Cf. the opening 
words of 1: and 2 Thess., Phil., and Philemon. We find the 
same feature in 1 and 2 Pet. The amplification, “Incod Xpiorod 
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Rb Oedopiaros Geo, i is } specially in point in Epistles in which he 
has to contend with the opposition of false teachers, some of 
whom claimed to have a better right to the title of Apostle 
than he had (Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism, p. 42). We find it 
in 1 Cor., Eph., Col., 2 Tim.; and in Gal. i. 1 the fact that his 
Apostleship i is of God and not of man is still more clearly stated. 
It did not come to him in the ordinary course of events, but by 
a definite Divine decree. 

Tipdbeog & A8edpds. He is mentioned, like Sosthenes in 
t Cor., to show that what St Paul sends by Apostolic authority 
has the approval of one who can regard these matters from 
the Corinthians’ own point of view, as a fellow-Christian, without 
authority over them (i. 19; Acts xviii. 5). The Apostle might 
be prejudiced by his high position; Timothy is influenced 
simply by his brotherly affection. ‘He agrees with me in what 
I have to say to you.’ Timothy is joined with Paul in the 
addresses of five other Epistles (x and 2 Thess., Phil., Col., 
Philemon) and is mentioned at the close of two others (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10; Rom. xvi. 21; cf. Heb. xiii. 23).* He was converted 
by St Paul at Lystra during the First Missionary Journey, and 
afterwards seems to have been more often with the Apostle than 
not. Very possibly he was the Apostle’s amanuensis for some of 
the Epistles ; but this does not follow from his being included in 
the Salutations: Tertius (Rom. xvi. 2) is not mentioned in the 
address of that Epistle. But, whether or no he acted as scribe, 
it is not likely that Timothy here, or Sosthenes in 1 Cor, or 
Silvanus and Timothy in 1 and 2 Thess., had much to do with 
the composition. Whoever acted as amanuensis may have made 
an occasional suggestion ; but in every case we may be sure that 
the letter is St Paul’s and not a joint production. St Paul had 
been anxious about the reception which Timothy would have at 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10), and here he shows how highly he thinks 
of Timothy. But nowhere in 2 Cor. does he say anything about 
Timothy’s reception at Corinth. Either Timothy never reached 
Corinth (Lightfoot, B:d/. Essays, p. 220), or (more probably) he 
was so badly received that St Paul does not think it wise, after 
the submission of the Corinthians, to recall Timothy’s ill-success 
in trying to induce them to submit (K. Lake, Earlier Epistles of 
St Paul, p. 134; Paley, Horae Paulinae, 1V.). What is certain 
is that the mission of Timothy to Corinth, whether carried out 
or not, is done with when 2 Cor. was written. There is no need 
to mention it. (Redlich, S. Paul and his Companions, p. 279.) 

5 d8ekpéds. This does not mean ‘my spiritual brother’; 
Timothy was St Paul’s spiritual son (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. 1. 2); 


* In Origen’s phrase, ‘‘ the concurrence of Paul and Timothy flashed out 
the lightning of these Epistles.” 
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nor does it mean 4 cvvepyds pov (Rom. xvi. 21). It means ‘one 
of the brethren,’ a member of the Christian Society. Deissmann 
(Bible Studies, pp. 87, 88, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 96, 107, 
227) has shown from papyri that adeAddés was used of members 
of pagan brotherhoods. While the Master was with them, 
Christ’s adherents were described in their relation to Him ; they 
were His ‘disciples’: in the Gospels, pa@ynjs occurs more than 
230 times. After His presence had ceased to be visible they 
were described in their relation to one another as ‘brethren,’ and 
in relation to their calling as ‘saints’: in the Epistles, pa@yral 
nowhere occurs; its place is taken by adeAgof and dy. In 
Acts all three terms are found. 

TH éxxAnoig +. Geo. Having reminded them of his high 
authority as ‘an Apostle of Christ Jesus,’ he at the same time 
reminds them of their own high position as ‘the Church of God.’ 
In both cases the genitive is possessive. The Society of which 
they are members has as its Founder and Ruler the Creator of 
the world and the Father of all mankind. St Paul is not hinting 
that in Corinth there is an ecclesia which is not ‘of God.’ 
Rather, as Theodoret suggests, by reminding them of their Lord 
and Benefactor, he is once more warning them against divisions 
—els dudvotay mdéAw ovvdrrey: what God has founded as one 
body they must not divide. It is probable that, wherever he 
uses this phrase, rod @eod is not a mere otiose amplification, but 
always has point (1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
X, 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 5 without articles), 
Everywhere else in this Epistle we have éxxAnota: in the plur., 
showing that local Churches are meant (viii. 1, 18, 19, 23, 24, xi. 8, 
28, xii. 13); and here 7 éxxAngia is expressly limited to Corinth ; 
so that nowhere in the letter is the Church as a whole mentioned. 
In Rom. xvi. 16 we have al éxxX. rod Xpuocrod, an expression 
which occurs nowhere else in N.T. In Acts xx. 28 both reading 
and interpretation are doubtful. In LXX we have éxxAnola 
Kvpiov and other expressions which show that the éxcA. is a 
religious one. There is no instance of exxA. being used of 
religious assemblies among the heathen. The ovoy implies that 
the Church was now established in Corinth (Acts xiii. 13 cf. 
Vv. 17, Xiv. 13, Xxviii, 17); it had ceased to be a congregation of 
hearers. 

We can draw no reasonable inference as to change in the 
Apostle’s feelings from the brevity of the description of the 
Church in Corinth here when compared with that in 1 Cor. i. 2. 

adv tr. dylos maow tT. odow év Sky +. “Axalg. ‘With all the 
saints which are in the whole of Achaia.’ All Christians are 
‘holy’ in virtue, not of their lives, but of their calling; they are 
set apart in a holy Society as servants and sons of the Holy God. 
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Chrysostom thinks that St Paul addresses ‘all,’ because all alike 
need correction. In Thess. he does not include all in Mace- 
donia, nor in Rom. all in Italy. Achaia may be used loosely 
for the district of which Corinth was the chief city. St Paul 
does not mention other Churches in Achaia (contrast Gal. i. 2), 
and therefore we can hardly regard this as a circular letter. But 
there were Christians in Athens and Cenchreae, and probably in 
other places near Corinth, and the. Apostle includes all of them 
in the address. We may perhaps, with Lietzmann, regard this 
as the germ of the later Metropolitan constitution. See on 
1 Cor. i. 2. The Corinthians were apt to be exclusive and to 
plume themselves upon a supposed superiority. St Paul may be 
reminding them that they are not the whole Church (1 Cor. 
xiv. 36), even in Achaia; at any rate he lets Christians outside 
Corinth know that they are not forgotten. The whole of Greece 
may possibly be included. 


Xprrod "Inood (RN BMP 17) rather than "Inco? Xp. (ADEGKL, 
Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) F, fomit. In the best texts of the 
earlier Epp. (1 and 2 Thess. Gal.) always "I. Xp. 3 in the later Epp. (Phil. 
Eph. Col. Philem. 1 and 2 Tim.) almost always Xp. "I. In the inter- 
mediate Epp. (1 and 2 Cor. Rom.) the readings vary, and St Paul’s usage 
may have varied. While Xptords was a title, it was naturally placed after 
"Incods, which was always a name. But Xp. became a name, and then the 
two words in either order, became a name, See on Rom. i. 1, and 
Sanday, Bam pion Lectures, p. 289. 


2. xdpis dpiv «. alpym So in all the Pauline Epp. (except 
1 and 2 Tim.) and in 1 and 2 Pet. In N.T., ‘peace’ probably 
has much the same meaning as in Jewish salutations,—freedom 
from external enmity and internal distraction. The two Apostles 
‘naturally retain the impressive term traditional with their 
countrymen, but they subordinate it to the term ‘grace,’ which 
looked back from the gift to the Giver, and which the Gospel 
had clothed with special significance. This subordination is 
marked not only by the order, but by the collocation of dpi, 
which invariably precedes xai eipyvy” (Hort on x Pet. i. 2; see 
on 1 Cor. i. 3). Itis the grace which produces the peace. In 
2 Macc. i. r we have yalpew ... elpyvyvy dyabyv, and in 
2 Macc. i. ro, ix. 19, we have the frequent combination yadpew 
x, ty.aive, which is found in the oldest Greek letter known to 
us, 4th cent. B.c. (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 149). 
See J. A. Robinson (ZA. pp. 221 f.) on xdpes in Bibl. Grk., and 
G. Milligan (Zhess. p. 127f.) on St Paul’s use of current 
epistolary forms and phrases. 

dd Geod matpis tpdy kat Kupiou I. Xp. As at the beginning 
of the earliest book in N.T. (1 Thess. i. 1) we find the notable 
phrase ‘God the Father,’ so here we find Christ called ‘ Lord,’ 
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the usual title of God, and we find Christ linked with God the 
Father under one preposition, which shows that the Apostle 
regards the two as on an equality. “In the appellation 
‘Father’ we have already the first beginning—may we not say 
the first decisive step, which potentially contains the rest ?—of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. . . . The striking thing about it is 
that the Son already holds a place beside the Father” (Sanday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 218). “It is well known that 
the phrase ‘God the Father’ is especially common in these 
opening salutations. We cannot think that it is a new coinage 
of St Paul. It comes to his pen quite naturally, and not as 
though it needed any explanation. We may safely set it down 
as part of the general vocabulary of Christians. Its occurrence 
in Q is proof that it was familiar in circles far removed from 
Pauline influence” (Christ in Recent Research, p. 131). It is 
not probable that the Spirit is omitted because co s‘empore 
nullus errabat de Spirits. St Paul is not consciously teaching 
Trinitarian doctrine; he uses language which indicates, without 
his intending it, how much he held ofthat doctrine. Cf. xiii. 13. 

This Salutation exhibits undoubted resemblances in form to 
secular letters that have come down to us from the same period. 
But the differences are greater, and that in three respects. 
There is the firm assertion of Apostolic authority, the clear 
indication that those whom he addresses are not ordinary 
people but a consecrated society, and the spiritual character of 
the good wishes which he sends them. Comparison with a 
letter from some religious official, addressed to those who had 
been initiated into one of the Mysteries, if we did but possess 
such, would be of great interest. 

The Thanksgiving which follows the Salutation, in accord- 
ance with St Paul’s almost invariable practice, is also a common 
feature in secular letters; cf. 2 Macc. ix. 20. Deissmann 
(Light from Anc. East, p. 168) gives a close parallel to this one 
in a letter from Apion, an Egyptian soldier, to his father, 2nd 
cent. A.D. After the usual greeting and good wishes he says: 
“I thank the Lord Serapis, that, when I was near being 
drowned in the sea, he saved me straightway ”—evdyapior® ro 
xupip epdwds, Sre pou xuSuvedcavtos als OdAaccay éouce ciféws. 
See also Srbelstudien, p. 210, an example not given in Bible 
Studies. St Paul usually thanks God for some grace bestowed 
on those whom he addresses, and hence his omission of the 
Thanksgiving in the stern letter to the Galatians; here and in 
1 Tim. 1. 12 he gives thanks for benefits bestowed on himself. 
But his readers are not forgotten (vv. 6, 7); it is largely on their 
account that he is so thankful. The Thanksgiving is in two 
parts ; for Divine Comfort (3-7) and for Divine Deliverance (8-11). 
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I. 3-11. PREAMBLE OF THANKSGIVING AND HOPE. 


I bless God for the recovery and comfort which enables 
us to recover and comfort the fallen and distressed. 


8 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, — 
the Father who is full of compassion and the God who is the 
Source of all comfort. ‘* Blessed be He, for He ever comforts 
us all through our affliction, and He does this as a lesson to us 
how to comfort other people in any kind of affliction whether of 
body or soul, viz. by using the same way of comforting that 
God uses with us. 5 For if, through our intimate union with the 
Christ, we have an abundant share of His sufferings, to just the 
same extent, through His merciful mediation, we can draw upon 
an abundant fund of comfort. ®So then, whatever happens to 
us, you reap an advantage: for, if we receive afflictions, it is to 
bring comfort and spiritual well-being to you; and if we receive 
comforting in our afflictions, our comforting is for your benefit, 
for God makes it effective to you when you courageously accept 
the same kind of sufferings as He lays upon us. And our 
confidence in your future is too well founded to be shaken, 
Tbecause we know well that, as surely as you share our 
sufferings, so surely do you share our comfort. 

® When I speak of our sufferings, I mean something very 
real, I do not wish you, my Brothers, to be in any uncertainty 
about that. Affliction so intense came upon us in Asia that it 
prostrated us beyond all power of endurance; so much so that 
we despaired of preserving even life. ® Indeed, when we asked 
within ourselves, whether it was to be life or death for us, our 
own presentiment said ‘Death,’-—a presentiment which God 
sent to teach us not to rely any more on our powers, but on 
Him who not only can rescue from death but restores the dead 
to life. 1®©Of course He can do both; for it was He who 
delivered us out of such imminent peril of death and will do so 
again; and it is on Him that we have set our hope that He will 
continue to deliver us, 1! while you also join in helping on our 
behalf by your intercessions for us. And the blessed result of 
this will be that from many uplifted faces thanksgivings on our 
behalf will be offered by many for the mercy which has been 
shown to us. 

As in Eph. i. 3-14 (see Westcott), the rhythmical flow of the 
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passage will be felt, if it is read according to the balance of the 
clauses, which is very marked in the first half. 


Eidoyyrés 6 eds cai warhjp tov Kupiov jpav ‘Incod Xpwrod, 
é watyp Tav olxrippaOv Kai Beds wrdons wapaxAyjocews, 
5 wapaxoday jpas eri wdoy ry OAipe jpayv, 
els 7d SivacGat Huds wapaxarev rovs &y wdoy Gripe 
Sua Tis wapaxAyjoews Hs wapaxadovpeba airot td tov @eod. 
Ore xabws weprocetear Ta traGypara tov Xpuwrrod els spas, 
ovrws Sa rov Xpiorov wepuroceveae xai  wapdxAnots ypiy. 
cite 5¢ ONUBoueba, trip ris tpav wapaxAnceus, 
efre 58 rapaxadovpeba, trip ris tuay mapaxAjnoews. 


8. Eddoynris 5 Oeds x. rarhp Tod xupiou pay “Il. Xp. The 
AV. is inconsistent here in separating 6 @eds from r+. xvplov 
x.7.r., while in xi. 31, as in Eph. 1. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 3, it takes 
both nominatives with the following genitive; ‘Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The latter is 
probably right, in accordance with 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 17; 
Rev. i. 6, iii, 12; Mk. xv. 34; Jn. xx. 17. If St Paul had 
meant 64 @eds to be separated from maryp, he would probably 
have written 6 @eés pov, as in Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 3; Philem. 4. 
It is remarkable that the Apostles Paul, Peter, and John, while 
thinking of Christ as God and giving Him Divine attributes, do 
not shrink from saying that God is not only Christ’s Father 
but also His God. Benedictus Deus, qui Christum secundum 
humanitatem creavit et secundum divinitatem genutt, atque ita est 
Deus et Pater ejus (Herveius). ‘God who 1s also Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ is a possible translation, in accordance with 
Col. i. 3; ‘God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; but it is 
not the most natural rendering. See on Rom. xv. 6, and Hort 
on 1 Pet. 1 3. 

EvAoynrés occurs eight times in N.T., chiefly in Paul (xi. 31 ; 
Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; Eph. 1. 3), and always of God. When human 
beings are called ‘ blessed,’ evAoynpévos is used, but this occurs 
only in the Gospels. Ina few passages in LXX (Deut. vii. 14; 
Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, xxv. 33), evAoyyrés is used of men. 
The adjective implies that blessing ought to be given, the 
participle that it has been received. This difference is pointed 
out by Philo (De Migr. Abrak. 19); but it cannot be rigidly 
insisted upon in exegesis. In Dan. iii. 52-56, evAoyyrés and 
-nuévos are used indifferently of God, evAcyyrdéds being more 
frequent (4 to 2) in LXX, and evAoynpuévos (4 to 2) in Theod. 
Grammatically, we may understand either éorw (ely) or éoriv. 
In Rom. i. 25, éoriy is expressed, as also in 1 Pet. iv. 11, which 
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is not quite parallel; here, as in Eph.i. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 3, we 
almost certainly have a wish: but in Eph. i. 3 the Old Latin has 
benedictus est. 

Eusebius (Prac. Evang. ix. 34) quotes from Eupolemus of 
Alexandria a letter from Surom (Hiram)* to Solomon which 
begins thus ; Sovpwy YoAopave BaorAct MeydAw yalpay. Ei, Os 
5 @eds, 8s rdv odpavdy xal ri ya éexricey, ds elAero dvOpwrov 
xpnoroy éx xpyoTov dvipds. dua ty dvayvivas ray mapa cod 
émoroAnv odddpa éxdpyv nal ebdA\dynoa tov Bedv éxi rg waperAr- 
devae ot ri Baowrelay. 

toG xupiou pay. A translation of the Aramaic Maran 
(x Cor. xvi. 22) or Marana, and a continuation of the title by 
which the disciples commonly addressed the Master. Christ 
refers to Himself as 6 xvpios tudy (Mt. xxiv. 42; cf. xxi. 3). 
The general use of Maran after the Ascension is strong evidence 
for at least occasional use during our Lord’s ministry. See 
Bigg on 1 Pet. i. 3; Plummer, Zuke, p. xxxi; Dalman, Words 
of Jesus, p. 328. ‘It may be said with certainty that, at the 
time when Christianity originated, ‘ Lord’ was a divine predicate 
intelligible to the whole Eastern world. St Paul’s confession of 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ was, like the complemental thought 
that the worshippers are the ‘slaves’ of the Lord, understood in 
its full meaning by everyone in the Hellenistic East, and the 
adoption of the Christian term of worship was vastly facilitated 
in consequence” (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 354). 
‘Lord’ or ‘the Lord’ is very frequent as a name for Christ in 
1 and 2 Thess., eight times without, and fourteen times with, the 
article. But this lofty title, so full of meaning in the Apostolic 
age, “has become one of the most lifeless words in the Christian 
vocabulary” (Kennedy on Phil. ii. 11: with Klépper, Lipsius, 
and B. Weiss, he holds that Kvptos is the ‘Name above every 
name’ which God has given to Christ). 

& warhp +. olxtippdv x. Oeds aw. 7. wapaxdyjoews. The two 
genitives are probably not quite parallel, although Theodoret 
makes them so by rendering the first 6 rots oixrippovs mpydfov. 
The first is probably qualifying or descriptive; ‘the Father who 
shows mercy,’ ‘the merciful Father,’ as in 6 w. r. dds (Eph. 
i 17), tov Kupcoy zr. Sofys (1 Cor. ii. 8), 6 @eos 7. Sdfys (Acts 
vii. 2), and perhaps the difficult expressions, 6 rarjp tT. pwruv 
and +. Kupfov jyav “I. Xpurrod ris Sdgys (Jas. i. 17, 1. 1). But 
there is not much difference between ‘the merciful Father’ and 
‘the Father from whom mercy flows.’ The plur. tay olkrippov 
does not refer to separate merciful acts, “Father of repeated 
compassions”; it is a Hebraism, very frequent in LXX, even 


* Other forms of the name are Hirom (1 K. v. 10, 18) and Sirom (Hdt. 
vii. 98). 
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when combined with dcos in the sing. (Ps. cil. ae 4; Is. 
lili, 15; x Macc. iii. 44). In N.T., excepting Col. iii. 12, the 
plur. is invariable. Recte igttur non ater judicorum vel 
uliionum dicttur, sed Pater misericordiarum, quod miserendi 
causam et originem sumat ex proprio, judicandi vel ulciscends 
magis ex nostro (S. Bernard, dn Nativ. Dom. v. 3). 

Theodoret’s explanation is right of the second genitive ; ‘the 
Supplier’ or ‘Source of all comfort.’* Vulg. has Deus totius 
consolationis, instead of omnis; and this has misled some com- 
mentators who interpret fofius as meaning infegrae or perfectae. 
In v. 4, in tota tribulatione (éxi wéoy tH OA.) might have been 
better than is omni fribulatione. The threefold wdoys, wdoy, 
adoy, intensifies the idea of abundance; and the whole passage 
illustrates St Paul’s fondness for alliteration, especially with the 
letter 2. 

wapaxdfjoews. The word occurs six times in these five verses, 
with srapaxcXety four times.t AV. spoils the effect by wavering 
between ‘consolation’’ and ‘comfort.’ ‘Comfort’ for both 
substantive and verb preserves the effect. Vulg. also varies 
between consolatio and exhortatio, and between consolars and 
exhortare. The change to exhortatio and exhortare in ov. 4 and 
6 confuses the Apostle’s meaning, and the double change in o. 4 
causes great confusion. 


4. Vulg. Qui consolatur nos in omni tribulatione nostra, ut 
possimus et ipst consolari eos qui in omni pressura sunt, per ex- 
hortationem gua exhortamur ef ist a Deo. 

& wapaxaddv. ‘Who continually comforts us’; not once or 
twice, but always; the wapdxAyors is without break (Chrys.) ; 
and it is supplied in various ways—wel per Scripturas, vel per 
alios sanctos, vel per occuliam inspirationenem, vel per tribulationts 
allevationem (Herveius). 

The 4pas need not be confined to Paul and Timothy, still 
less to Paul alone. It probably includes all missionaries, and 
perhaps indirectly all sufferers; Is. xl. 1. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that St Paul always uses the rst pers. plur. of himself in 
his Apostolic character, and the rst pers. sing. when he speaks 
as a private individual; and it would be rash to assert that he 


* Cf. 6 Geds ris troporfs cal wapaxdfoews (Rom. xv. 5), ris Awldos 
(xv. 13), THs elphyns (xv. 33): also al rapaxAfoes cou tydrncay rh» puxip 
pou (Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 19). 

+ In the first eight chapters rapdxAyors occurs eleven times, in the four 
last chapters not at all, and in the rest of the Pauline Epistles only eight 
times ; in the rest of N.T. (Lk., Acts, Heb.) only nine times. The verb is 
specially frequent in Acts and Paul, who uses it in all three senses; ‘ beseech’ 
18 times, ‘exhort’ 17 times, ‘comfort’ 13 times, of which 7 are in this Epistle, 
where the verb occurs 17 times. Bernard, ad foc. 
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never uses the plur. without including others; but the latter 
statement is nearer the truth than the former. He seems to use 
the 1st pers. plur. with varying degrees of plurality, from himself 
with one colleague to himself with all Christians or even all 
mankind; and he probably uses it sometimes of himself alone. 
Some elasticity may be allowed in this passage. Each case must 
be judged by its context. But we cannot be sure that, when he 
employs the plur. of himself, he is emphasizing his official 
authority, for Milligan (Zzess. p. 131) has shown that this use 
of the plur. is found in the ordinary correspondence of the time, 
and also in inscriptions. In Epistles written without any 
associate (Gal. Rom. Eph. Past.), the sing. is dominant, In 
2 Cor., the plur. is frequent, and sometimes changes rapidly with 
the sing. (i. 13, V. II, Vii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, ix. 4, X. 2, 8, 
xi. 6, 21, xii. 19, 20, xiii, 6-10). It is very unlikely that all the 
plurals are virtually singular and also official ; but in vii. 5 4 cap 
7pov must mean St Paul only. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4. 

dni wdoy TH OAtpe: hoy. As in vii. 4 and 1 Thess. ili. 7, the 
éri expresses the occasion o#” which the comfort is given; and 
the article indicates that the OAds is regarded as a whole, § in 
all our affliction,’ whereas ev wdoy OA. means ‘in every kind of 
affliction’ that can occur, whether of mind or body (Blass, Gram. 
d, N.T. Gr. § 47.9, p. 158). There is no exception on God's 
side (Ps. xciv. 19), and there must be none on ours. Both AV. 
and RV. mark the difference by change from ‘all’ to ‘any.’ 
The change from émi to ev can hardly be marked in English 
without awkwardness: Latin versions make no change, and some 
Greek texts read év for éwi. @diyes (or Odiyus) is found in all 
Pauline groups, except the Pastorals. It is rare in class. Grk.,— 
perhaps never before Aristotle, and then always in the literal 
sense of ‘crushing.’ In LXX it is very frequent, especially in 
Psalms and Isaiah. AV. obliterates its frequency here by 
varying between ‘tribulation’ and ‘trouble’ (vv. 4, 7, 8) and 
‘affliction’ (ii. 4, iv. 17, etc.). RV. has ‘affliction’ always in 
2 Cor., but in other Epistles has ‘tribulation’ also: it retains 
‘tribulation’ always in Rev. and in the Gospels, except Jn. 
xvi. 23, where ‘anguish’ is retained. Vulg. usually has 
tribulatio, which is not classical, but sometimes has pressura: 
in v. 4 it has both, as if St Paul used two different words. In 
Col. i. 24 it has passio. 

eig 7d SdvacGat «.7.A. With the construction comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 18. The teleological standpoint is Pauline: non sibi vivebat 
Apostolus, sed Ecclesiae (Calv.). Evangelists are comforted, not 
for any merit of their own, but in order that they may be able 
to comfort others. In missionary work sympathy is the great 
condition of success (1 Cor. ix. 22), and it was part of the 
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training of the Apostles that they should need and receive 
comfort in order to know how to impart it; and the comfort is 
deliverance, not necessarily from the suffering, but from the 
anxiety which suffering brings. There is the assurance that 
sufferers are in the hands of a loving Father, and this assurance 
they can pass on to others in all their afflictions. But we need 
not confine #as to Apostles and missionaries ; the words apply 
to all Christians. It is, however, exaggeration to say that only 
those who have received consolation know how to impart it. 

It is not impossible that St Paul is here thinking of the 
affliction which the Corinthians had recently been experiencing 
in their agony of self-reproach and remorse when the severe 
letter of the Apostle and the remonstrances of Titus, who had 
brought the letter to them, had convinced them that they had 
treated their spiritual father abominably in listening to the 
misrepresentations and slanders of the Judaizing teachers and in 
rebelling against him. These emotional Greeks, as Titus had 
reported to St Paul, had been crushed by the thought of their 
own waywardness and ingratitude. The Apostle, hardly less 
emotional than themselves, longs to comfort them, and he 
knows how to do it. They, by their rebellion and maltreatment 
of him had taught his tender and affectionate heart what afflic- 
tion, in one of its most intense forms, could be; and God had 
comforted him and sustained him in it all. Now he knows how 
to comfort them. ‘The affliction had intensified Paul’s capacity 
as a son of consolation” (Massie, Zhe Century Bible, p. 71). 

fis wapaxadodpefa. This kind of attraction is not common 
in N.T.; comp. ris xdperos atbrot, fs exapiztwucey Huds and ris 
xAxjoews, Hs xAnOynre (Eph. i. 6, iv. r). In these cases it may be 
“simplest” to take #s as 9; but in all of them the acc. is 
possible, as in Mk. x. 38 and Jn. xvii. 26; and in all five cases 
a substantive is followed by its cognate verb. Eph. i. 19, rq 
dvépyaav . . . fw evépynxey, and ii. 4, ryv wodAQv dydaryv avroi, 
nv ayarnoe jpas, suggest the acc. rather than the dat. The 
attraction of the dat. is very rare, but we find it Ps. xc. 15; 
Hag. uw. 18. 


For érl, C, Eus. Chrys. have éy. M, Hil. Ambr. omit #udr. For els, 
F has fa. Vulg. ins. «al before qyas. DEFG, Latt. (not r) ins. cal 
before adrol. For bré, F has dw, 


5. Sr. nabs «7.A. ‘Because just as the sufferings of the 
Messiah abound unto us, so through the Messiah our comfort 
also aboundeth.’ For xafws ... ovrws. .. see 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
The sufferings are those guas Christus prior pertulit et nobis 
perferendas religuit (Herveius). The preachers of the Kingdom 
have to suffer persecution as He had (1 Pet. iv. 13); but 
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Chrys. gives too much meaning to weptooeve, when he inter- 
prets it as meaning that Christ’s ministers suffer more than He 
did. ‘The sufferings of the Messiah’ are those which He was 
destined to suffer, which @&a maGey 7. Xpiordy (see on Lk. — 
xxiv. 26 and cf. Acts xvii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5; Phil. 
iii. 10, with Lightfoot’s note).* ‘Sufferings endured for Christ’s 
sake’ is wrong as translation (cf. iv. rz), and inadequate as 
exegesis. ‘Sufferings which the glorified Christ suffers when 
His members suffer’ is questionable exegesis, which is not 
justified by the Apostle’s use of rot Xpiorod instead of rod 
"Inoot as in Gal. vi. 17. It is the sufferings of the Messiah that 
he is pointing to, for his recent opponents were Jews. More- 
over, r. Xpiorot is necessary in the second clause, for not the 
historical Jesus who suffered is the Consoler, but the glorified 
Christ ; and it would have marred the antithesis to have ‘ Jesus’ 
in the first clause and ‘Christ’ in the second. In iv. ro, he has 
‘Jesus’ in both clauses. In the background is the thought of 
the absolute unity between Christ and His members; and 
although we can hardly think of Him as still liable to suffering 
when His members suffer, yet their sufferings are a continuation 
of His, and they supplement His (Col. i. 24) in the work of 
building up the Church. One purpose of His sufferings was to 
make men feel more certain of the love of God (Rom. viii. 32). 
Cf. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5, viii. 17; Phil. ili. 10; Mt. xx. 22, xxv. 
40, 45). It is less likely that he is hinting at opponents who 
had said that his sufferings were richly deserved. So far as 
possible, he wishes to suppress all allusion to the unhappy past, 
and hence the obscure wording of this paragraph. What he 
desires to emphasize is the comfort which he and those who had 
opposed him now enjoy, owing to their submission. In N.T., 
adOnya is confined to the Pauline Epp., Heb. and 1 Pet. The 
change from plur. to sing. is effective; la multa sunt, haec una, 
et tamen potior (Beng.). DE have ro wd@ypa to match 4% 
wapaxAnots. 

mweptoceder eis hpds. Cf. ix. 8; Rom. v. 15; Eph. i. 8. 

Sia tod Xprotod’. ‘Through the Messiah’: it is through His 
instrumentality that the reconciliation between the Jew of 
Tarsus and his Jewish antagonists in Corinth, which has been 
such a comfort to both sides, has come about. This use of dd 
is freq. of the Son (1 Cor. vili. 6; Col. i. 16; Heb. 1 2), but 
it is also used of the Father (1 Cor. i. 9; Rom. xi. 36; Heb. 
li. 10), and therefore, as Chrys. remarks, is not derogatory to 
the Divinity of the Son. It is He who sends His Spirit to bring 
comfort. He has become zvetpya {woroovv (1 Cor. xv. 45). 

kat % mapdxAnors fpov. This does not mean the comfort 


* See Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, p. 122, 
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which we give, but the comfort which we receive. After 
renoceves We May understand els tuas. St Paul and Timothy 
have received abundant comfort and have abundant comfort to 
impart. 
DEFG 17, 37, Latt. Copt. ins, cal after orws, Wulg. omits cal 
before 4 rapdxAnoxs. 


6. efra 52 OAPspeba. ‘But whether we be afflicted, it is for 
your comfort [and salvation}’ How this is the case, has been 
shown in v. 4. The teachers’ sufferings and subsequent consola- 
tions have taught them how to comfort others; so that all their 
experiences, whether painful or pleasing, prove profitable to the 
Corinthians. 

Tis dpav wapaxAtjoews. We have tay between article and 
substantive twice in this verse. The arrangement is peculiar to 
Paul (vii. 7, 15; vill. 13, 14, Xil, 19, xiii. 9, etc.). The alter- 
natives, «fre . . . eire, are almost peculiar to Paul, and are very 
frequent in 1 and 2 Cor. Elsewhere in N.T., 1 Pet. ii. 3 only. 

etre mapaxadodpeba. ‘Or whether we be ‘comforted, it is for 
your comfort, which is made effective in the endurance of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer’; i.e. the comfort which 
their teachers receive overflows to them, when the sufferings of 
both are similar. 

Are we to suppose that there had been persecution of the 
Christians at Corinth? The wepacpydés in 1 Cor. x 13 might 
mean that some who had refused to take part in idolatrous 
practices had been denounced as disloyal. But, if there is a 
reference to persecution at all, it is more probable that St Paul 
is thinking of the possibility of future trouble, as 4 éAzis 
indicates. The fact that évepyouyévys and éore are presents must 
not be pressed; they are timeless and refer to what is normal. 
St Paul expected further persecution for himself (v. 10): he 
would neither cease to preach, nor preach a rigid Gospel 
pleasing to Judaizers, nor preach an elastic Gospel pleasing to 
freethinking Hellenists and Gentiles. 

évepyoupéyms. Lightfoot has sanctioned the view that the 
passive of évepyety does not occur in N.T. J. A. Robinson 
(Eph. p. 245) has given reasons for doubting this. The 
instances, with the exception of Jas. v. 16, are all in Paul 
(iv. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. i, 7; Gal. v.6; Rom. vii. 5 ; 
Eph. iti, 20; Col. i. 29). In all of them it is difficult to decide 
between the middle and the passive, and even in Jas. v. 16 the 
passive is not impossible. Here Chrys. seems to regard the 
participle as passive, for he points out that St Paul says 
évepyoupevys and not tvepyovons. The comfort does not work of 
itself, but ‘is made to work’ by him who bestows it. If we 
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regard it as middle, the meaning will be ‘which makes itself 
felt.’ See Blass, § 55. 1. 

éy dropov§. Manly endurance without cowardly shrinking 
(vi. 4, xii. 12) is meant. The word is found in all groups of the 
Pauline Epp. Cf. 4 OAdjs trropoviy xarepydferar (Rom. v. 3). 
In LXX it generally means patient expectation and hope, a 
meaning which prevails even in Ecclus. (li. 14, xvi. 13, XVli. 24, 
xli. 2); but in 4 Macc., which was written not long before this 
Epistle, the N.T. meaning is found: rj avdpeiqa nai rp bropovy 
(. 11), rade Tis KaxoraGelas kai tropovys (ix. 8), dper? de tropovys 
oxiidLovea (xvii. 12; also 17, 23). See on Luke viii. 15; 
Trench, Syn. § liii. 

tov adtav wafypdrwy. Note the attraction of dy. Not the 
identical sufferings, as if the Corinthians were pained whenever 
the Apostle was pained, in which case the xat would be 
meaningless ; but the same in kind, arising out of devotion to 
Christ. Communio sanctorum egregie representatur in hac 
epistola (Beng.). 


The text is confused as to the order of the clauses. The received Text, 
which is followed in AV., was made by Erasmus without MS. authority. 
The two arrangements, between which the choice lies, are given by WH., 
one in the text and one in a foot-note. The former, which is preferable, 
runs thus; efre 32 OAcBbueda, Uwep rijs bud wapaxAjoews Kal owrnplas* efre 
mwapaxadotpeba, iwép ris Yudy wapaxdjoews THs evepyouuevns ey broporg 
T&v atrav wabynpdruy dy Kal types rdoxopev, kal 4 édwls yuav PeBala iwxep 
tudy (NACMP). The other runs thus; efre 32 OA:PoueOa, Urep ris 
budy wapaxAjoews [xal owrnplas] ris evepyounéyns ev troporg ta» abrér 
wabnpdruw dy xal jets rdoxoner cal 4 dAwls tudy BeBala tréep tudy* elre 
wapaxadovpeda, brép Tis hudy wapaxdjoews Kal owryplas (BD EFGKTL). 
B 17, 176 omit the first xal owrnplas. Assuming that the text of NA 
C M P is original, we may explain the origin of the other arrangement by 
supposing that, owing to homoeoteleuton (rapaxAjoews to wapaxAjoews), 
the words xal owrnplas elre wapaxadovpeba brep ris Suir wrapaxdjoews 
were accidentally omitted and afterwards written in the margin, and that 
the next copyist inserted them in the wrong place. 

Editors differ as to the punctuation and the division of the verses, 
according as they regard 7 ¢Awis 74» as connected with what precedes or 
with what follows. Some place only a comma at rdoxoyey and a colon or 
full stop at Urép buG». Others place a colon or full stop at rdoyouer and 
only a comma at Urép dpi. The latter is better, and cal 4 éAwls «.7.X. is 
rightly assigned to v. 7. 


7. nat 4 edris pay BeBaia Smép Sudv. ‘And our hope is sure 
concerning you.’ See Deissmann on feBaiwors, Bidle Studies, 
pp. 104-109. Wetstein gives examples of the expression éAzis 
BeBaia. There may be trouble in store for both sides, but those 
who have shared distress and consolation on a large scale may 
face the future without dismay. This is much higher praise than 
he bestows on the Thessalonians (1 Thess. iii. 2, 3, 5). 

eldétes. ‘Because we know’; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58; Col. til. 24; 
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Eph. vi. 8. Strict grammar would require «idérwy, but this use 
of the nom. participle, not in agreement with the noun, is 
common in Paul and in papyri; eg. GAcBdpevor (vil. 5), oreAdc- 
poevos (viii. 20), wAour{dpevor (ix. 11), eppe{wyévos (Eph. iii. 17), 
dvexopevat (iv. 2), S8doxovres (Col. iil. 16), Exovres (Phil. i. 30), 
etc. Some refer eiddres here to the Corinthians; ‘because ye 
know,’ which is improbable. It is expressly said that the know- 
ledge is the security for ‘our hope.’ 

xowevot gore... THS WapaxAyjcews. He does not claim the 
credit of comforting them: they receive comfort from the same 
source that he does—-from God through Christ. For the con- 
struction, cf. 1 Pet. v. 1; 2 Pet. i. 4; for as... otras, Rom. 
v. 15, 18. 


For as (NS A BC D* M P 17), D229¢3 K L have Gowep. 


8-11. The Thanksgiving still continues, these verses explain- 
ing (ydp) why he blesses God for mercies to himself rather than 
for graces bestowed on them, and the wording continues to be 
obscure. The obscurity may be due to reference to a delicate 
matter which is understood rather than expressed. This would 
be very intelligible, if the ‘affliction’ is the Corinthian rebellion 
against the Apostle, and the ‘comfort’ is their submission and 
reconciliation to him. But a reference to persecution is not 
impossible. 


8. 03 ydp Oddopev dps dyvoeiv, ddeXgoi. The formula is 
used six times by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xl. 25; 
1 Thess, iv. 13), always with ddeAgoé, as if the information given 
was an appeal to their affection and sympathy. Excepting 
1 Cor. xii. 3, where ddeAgpoé has preceded, the similar expression, 
yrupi{w (-onev) tpi, is also followed by ddeAdoé (viii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 1; Gali. 11). The less frequent OéAw tas ecidévar (x Cor. 
xi. 3; Col. ii. 1) is not so followed. Similar expressions are 
found in papyri; ywwoxev oe OéAw is often placed at the begin- 
ning of letters. It is not quite exact to say that logically the ov 
belongs to dyvociv: there is something which he does not wish. 
The expression is not parallel with ot« ép7 xpyoav, which does 
not mean that she did not say that she would, but that she said 
that she would not. St Paul does not wish the Corinthians to 
remain in ignorance of the intensity of his recent affliction, for 
when they know how greatly he has suffered, they will regard 
their own sufferings more patiently, and will also appreciate his 
present comfort and derive comfort from it. 

Tis OXipews pay rijs yevoudmms év tH “Acig. Evidently the 
OdAdfes 1s something which the Corinthians already know, for the 
vague statement that it ‘took place in Asia’ is enough to tell 
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them what he means. He gives no particulars, but merely 
enlarges upon the terrible effect which the affliction had upon 
himself. This leaves plenty of room for conjecture, and there 
are many guesses. We must find something very severe and 
capable of being regarded as ‘sufferings of the Christ.’ Neither 
illness nor shipwreck seem to be very suitable, and a shipwreck 
would hardly have been described as taking place ‘in Asia.’ 
News that his beloved Corinthians had rebelled against him, and 
thereby had set an example of revolt to other Churches in 
Europe, is more probable. Such tidings might go far towards 
making so sensitive and affectionate a worker think that he 
could not live any longer. On the other hand, it is perhaps a 
little improbable that, after the joyous reconciliation, he should 
revive the past by telling them that they had almost killed him 
by their misbehaviour. Yet he might do this in order to show 
them how intensely everything that they do affects him.* If 
this conjecture is set aside as improbable—and the language of 
vv. 8-10 does seem to be rather strong for the effect of painful 
news—we may fall back upon the hypothesis of persecution, not 
by officials, but by furious mobs, consisting of, or hounded on 
by, exasperated Jews, so that he was nearly torn in pieces by 
them (1 Cor. xv. 31, 32). Such Odds would fitly be compared 
with ‘the sufferings of the Messiah.’ This is Tertullian’s view 
(De Resur. Carnis, 48); the pressura apud Asiam refers to tllas 
bestias Asiaticae pressurae. Those who, with Paley, think that 
the reference is to the uproar raised by Demetrius at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23-41) must admit that, in that case, St Luke has given 
an inadequate account of St Paul’s peril, for he gives no hint 
that he was near being killed. Paley’s argument suffices to show 
that vv. 8, 9 cannot have been written by a forger who wished 
to make an allusion to Acts xix.; a forger would have made the 
allusion more distinct ; but it does not prove that the allusion is 
to Acts xix. There may easily have been a much worse out- 
break at Ephesus somewhat later, and even a plot to kill St Paul, 
as in Acts xxili. 12, and this peril may have hastened his 
departure from Ephesus. It is probably right to assume that ‘in 
Asia’ means in Ephesus. Ephesus was the metropolis of the 
Roman province of Asia, which contained the Seven Churches 
of Rev. i. rz. See on 1 Cor. xvi. 19. In Ephesus he had 

* G. H. Rendall, on i. 4, argues strongly for the view that the anguish 
was caused by the revolt and estrangement of the Corinthian converts. See 
also the Camb. Grk. Test., 1903, p. 28. It is perhaps best to leave the 
question open. ‘‘ This trial, which the Apostle does not explain more 
definitely, sutpassed all bounds, and exceeded his powers of endurance. He 
despaired of life. He carried within his soul a sentence of death. And now 


his unhoped for deliverance seems like an actual resurrection” (A. Sabatier, 
The Apostle Paul, p. 181). 
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‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor. xvi. 9). If Timothy shared this 
great affliction, either it took place before he started for Corinth, 
or he had returned to the Apostle before the latter left Ephesus. 

xa’ GwepBoAhv Swdp Sdvapysw éBapiOnpev. Some teachers and 
leaders insist upon their glories and successes; St Paul insists 
rather on his sufferings (xii. 5, 9, 10). Whatever this 0Ad&is may 
have been, he hints that it was far worse than what the 
Corinthians had to endure. He says that he (and Timothy ?) 
‘were weighed down exceedingly beyond our power.’ Does xaf? 
trepBoryy qualify trep Svvazuw or éBapnOyyey? Our English is 
as amphibolous as the Greek. The placing of érép duy, after 
éBapyOnnev (E KL) is an attempt to decide the point. Only 
once in LXX does xaf trepBoAyy occur, in one of the latest 
books (4 Macc. iii. 18), and there of acute physical suffering, 
ras rev cwopdruv drAynddvas Kal’ trrepBodny ovoas. St Paul has it 
five times (iv. 17; 1 Cor. xil 31; Gal. i. 13; Rom. vii. 13), all 
in this group of Epistles. 

Sore éfaropnOijvas pds nat rod Liv. ‘So that we were utterly 
without way of escape, were utterly at a loss, were quite in de- 
spair, even of life’ (iv. 8 only; in LXX, Ps. Ixxxvii. 16 only). 
This is the right meaning, which is preserved in the Old Latin, 
ut de vita haesitaremus (Tert. De Kes. Carn. 48), and by Jerome 
(on Eph. iii. 13), s#a ut desperaremus nos etiam vivere. But Vulg. 
supports the less probable meaning, that he did not wish to live 
any longer, st taederet nos etiam vivere. We have a braver strain 
in iv. 8 and in Phil iv. 3. St Paul has many moods, and he 
has no wish to conceal from the Corinthians how profoundly 
great trouble had depressed him. On rod, see J. H. Moulton, 
Pp. 217, 200. 


brép ris (BK LM) is more likely to be original than wepl rfis (NA 
CDEFGP 17); xept is the usual constr. after dyvoety (1 Cor. xii. 1; 
1 Thess. iv. 13), and hence the change here. Cf. viii. 23, xii. 8; 2 Thess. 
ii. 1; Rom. ix. 27, N* D?ad8E K L, Syrr. Copt. ins. duty after yerouévys, 
X* ABC D* FGM P 17, Latt. Arm. omit. drép Sévayy before ¢BaphOnuer 
(8 A BCM P 17) rather than rapa dy. after é8ap. (D F G). 


9. &\AA adrol dy daurots. Cf. Rom. vill. 23. ‘Nay, we our- 
selves had the sentence of death within ourselves.’* We may 
render éAAd either ‘ Nay,’ #.e. ‘It may seem incredible, but,’ or 
‘Yea,’ s.e. ‘One may put the matter still more strongly.’ The dAAa 
confirms what has just been said (vii. 11, vili. 7, x. 4), and is equi- 
valent to our colloquial, ‘Why.’ In his own mind the Apostle was 
convinced that in all human probability his hours were numbered. 


* Rutherford would render éy déavrots ‘in a tribunal composed of our- 
selves.’ But the Apostle felt the sentence of death rather than pronounced 
it on himself. Rutherford explains the d\\d as due to the negative implied 
in éfawopnOiras, 
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With éoxyxapey comp. érynxa (ii. 13), wewotnxa (xi. 25), 
weroinxey (Heb. xi. 28). Here we might explain the perf. as 
expressing the permanent effects of the dzdxpyya as vividly 
recalling the moment when the daéxpia was recognized. 
But there seems to be a “purely aoristic use of the perfect” 
(Winer, p. 340), especially in late Greek. In Rev. v. 7 we have 
aor. and perf. combined, and the same in reverse order in Rev. 
lll. 3, Vill, 5, xi. 17. See J. H. Moulton, pp. 143-146; Blass, 


. 4. 

Both AV. and RV. express doubt whether ‘sentence’ or 
‘answer’ is the better translation of dadéxpiza. Vulg. has 
vesponsum. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, 
but Josephus and Polybius use it for a decision of the Roman 
Senate ; and Deissmann (Bd/e Studies, p. 257) quotes an inscrip- 
tion dated a.D. 51 in which dwéxpipa is used of a decision of the 
Emperor Claudius. Both Chrys. and Thdrt. use rv yydov as an 
equivalent, to which Chrys. adds r. mpocdoxiay and +. drddacw. 
Cf. & @dvare, xaddv cov 7d xpiua éoriv, and py ebAaBod xpiva 
Oaydrov (Ecclus. xli. 2, 3). 

tv, pd wemorOdtes Suev ép daurots. A thoroughly Pauline 
touch. He has told us of one Divine purpose in sending 
afflictions and comfort, viz. to train him for administering com- 
fort to others who are in affliction (v. 4). Here he tells us of 
another. Suffering of great intensity has been sent to prove to 
him his own helplessness, and to teach him to trust in God, who 
has the power of life and death (2 Kings v. 7), and can not only 
recover the dying but restore the dead (iv. 14; Rom. iv. 17). 
We need not water down iva into a mere equivalent to dove: 
the telic force is quite in place here. This dreadful trial was 
sent to him in order to give him a precious spiritual lesson 
(xil. 7-10). 

1) éyeipovn. Timeless present participle expressing a per- 
manent attribute, like 6 wapaxaAdGy in v. 4. Cf. Heb. xi. 19, 
where dvvardés (not dvvarat) gives a Divine attribute. In such 
extreme danger and dread, human aid was worthless ; real relief 
could come only from Him who had power to raise the dead: 
and to be rescued from so desperate a condition was almost a 
resurrection. Bousset refers to the ‘ Eighteen-petition-prayer ” 
of the Jews, the Schmone-Esre or chief prayer which each Jew 
ought to say thrice daily. It really contains nineteen petitions, 
as Schiirer (Gesch. d. Jiid. Volk. ii. pp. 460-462, 3rd ed. 1898) 
has shown. In the second petition we have, “Thou art 
almighty for ever, O Lord, for Thou makest the dead to live. 
Thou art mighty to help, Thou who sustainest the living 
through Thy mercy, and makest the dead to live through 
Thy compassion. ... Who is like unto Thee, O King, 
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who killest and makest alive and causest help to spring up. 
And true art Thou in making the dead to live.” This is the 
great mark of Divine power—restoring the dead to life. 
Chrys. thinks that it is mentioned here because the possi- 
bility of resurrection was questioned at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 12). 
But the mention is quite natural, without any polemical purpose. 
A reflexion on Corinthian scepticism is more probable in iv. 14 
and v. 15. Thdrt. and some others weaken the meaning greatly 
by substituting éyelpayre for ¢yeiporrt, as if it referred to the single 
act of raising Christ from the dead. Even ia Deo gut suscttat 
moriuos (Vulg.) is not quite adequate: in Deo mortuorum 
vesuscitatore is the full meaning. Of the whole clause, fa p 
x.7.X., we may admit that facit locus iste contra cos qui suis aliquid 
meritis tribuere praesumunt (Pseudo-Primasius). 


10. & > éx mmAtxodrou Oavdrou épdcaro pas. ‘Who out of so 
great a death delivered us.’ He says ‘death’ rather than ‘peril 
of death,’ because he had regarded himself as a dead man; the 
éx (not dé) seems to imply peril rather than death personified, 
but Wetstein shows that épvcaro éx Oaydrov is a common ex- 
pression. This may be one of the rare N.T. reminiscences of 
the Book of Job; * épvcaro ri yuyxyy pov éx Gavdrov (xxxiii. 30). 
A comparison with épioOyv é orduaros Adovros. piceral pe 4 
xiptos (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18) and iva pvc dxd trav dreBotvrov 
dy ri "Iovdaig. (Rom. xv. 31) rather favours the hypothesis that 
the great 6Aiyis in Asia was violent persecution. As in Heb. ii. 
3, THA:Kovros here means ‘ so great’ as to require such a Saviour : 
cf. Rev. xvi. 18; Jas. iil. 4. In LXX the word is found in Macc. 
only ; in class. Grk. it is used more often of age than of size, ‘so 
old,’ and sometimes ‘so young.’ 

nat Adcerar. This is superfluous, anticipating and somewhat 
spoiling the next clause. Hence some witnesses read fveras or 
omit, and some editors either omit the word or adopt awkward 
punctuation: see critical note. But St Paul, in dictating, might 
easily repeat himself, toning down the confident ‘He will 
deliver’ into a confident hope that He will do so. Thus afflic- 
tion is set before us as a school of sympathy (v. 4), a school of 
encouragement (v. 5), and a school of hope (gz. 10). He pro- 
claims that the rescue in all cases is God’s work, not their own: 
it must come from Hin, if at all. 

els 8y hAmixapey [811] nat gre Sdcerar. ‘Unto whom we have 
directed our hope ‘hat He will a/so still deliver us’; or, omitting 
ort, ‘and He will still deliver us’; or xaié may be intensive, ‘ ‘hat 
He will sndeed deliver us.’ Praesctt se adhuc passurum qui sperat 


2 ae 1 Cor. iii. 19; Rom. xi. 35; Phil. i. 19; 1 Thess. v. 22; 2 Thess. 
ii. 
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se liberandum (Pseudo-Primasius). He had enough experience 
of perils of death (xi. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 31) to feel that he must be 
prepared for others in the future. Cf. xpoarofvyoxw wxdéAXovs, 
Oavdrovs trropévwv (Philo, Ja Flaccum, 990 A); pevérw ey rats 
Yuxais dxafaiperos 7) eri tov owrypa @edv eArmis, bs wodAdxis é€ 
dunyavev xai drdpwv reptéowore 70 EGvos (Leg. ad Caium, 574). For 
édri{ev eis, see Jn. v. 45; 1 Pet. iii. 5; €AwiLev eri is more 
common (Rom. xv. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10, Vv. 5, Vl. 17); 8% quo spem 
repositam habemus is nearer to eri. 

Origen (on Lev. xi. 2), with too rigid logic, argues that, as it is not to 
be supposed that St Paul expected to be immortal, he cannot mean physi- 
cal death when he says that he hopes that God will continue to deliver him 
from deaths ; he must mean sins. Origen evidently read é« ryd:xotrwr 
Oavdrwv, with Vulg. (de tantss periculis) Syrr., Jerome (on Eph. i. 13), 
Rufinus (ad Joc.), Ambrst. He also read xal jveras with DEF GKLM, 
Latt. Goth., Chrys. But éx ryAcxoérou Gavdrov and xal picera is to be 
preferred with 8 BC P 17, Copt. Arm. A D* omit xal Jicera. BD* M 
omit 6s, and F G place it after «al. Goth. Aeth. omit both caf and én. 
B. Weiss proposes to read els 8» jAmwixaper. xal Exc picerat. 


11. cuvuwoupyotvrey cai dudv«.t.d. ‘Ye also helping together 
on our behalf by your supplication,’ which may mean either 
‘provided you help’ or ‘while you help.’* The latter is more 
probably right ; the Apostle is as secure of the intercession of 
the Corinthians as he is of God’s protection, and the one will 
contribute to the other. With whom do the Corinthians co- 
operate? Various answers have been given to this question. 
‘With the Apostle, in his hope or in his prayers’ (Rom. xv. 30) ; 
or, ‘ with one another’; or, ‘with the particular purpose.’ He 
has just said that God will rescue, and he adds that the 
Corinthians will help. Their intercessions are part of the 
machinery which God has provided for preserving His Apostle 
from deadly peril. ‘ Even if God doeth anything in mercy, yet 
prayer doth mightily contribute thereto ” (Chrys., who, however, 
takes avyvroupy. of the Corinthians uniting with one another in 
intercession). We need not take dmép quiv after rH dejoe: it 
goes well with ovvvroupy. 

As a word for ‘prayer,’ Séyors is almost as general as 
mpooevyy, With which it is oftenjoined. It is commonly an 
expression of personal need (see on Lk. i 13), but is often 
used of intercession; ix. 14; Rom. x. 1; Phil. i. 4 (see 
Lightfoot); 2 Tim. i. 3; Heb. v. 7. Cf. the letter of Agrippa 
in Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 36 sud init. (ii. p. 586); ypady Se 


* St Paul was a strong believer in the value of intercession, whether of 
others for him (Rom. xv. 30; 1 Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), or of himself 
for others (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; Phil. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
Philem. 4). “Epyor est Det, trovpyely est apostolorum, cuvvwoupye 
Corinthiorum (Beng.). 


IL. 11) THANKSGIVING AND HOPE 2I 


pyvice pov rv Séqow, Fv dvO lxernplas aporedvw . . . Sdopas drip 
dirdyrwy. 
tva ¢€x wolhdw wpoowwey ... daép pov. A perplexing 
sentence. Among the doubtful points are (1) whether woA\@y 
qualifies rpoowrwy or is the gen. after tporwrwy (ex multorum 
personis, Vulg.); (2) whether ro eis jpas xdpiopa refers to God’s 
rescue of the Apostle from death or to the Corinthians’ inter- 
cessions for him; (3) whether da woAAGy is masc. or neut. ; 
(4) the meaning of mporwray. (1) The meaning is much the 
same whether we say ‘many xpéowr7a,’ or ‘the zpéow7a of many,’ 
but the former is almost certainly right. (2) The context 
strongly suggests that ro els jyuds xdpucua means the Divine 
favour in delivering St Paul from death. That deliverance had 
already taken place, and was a more conspicuous subject for 
thanksgiving than the intercessions of the Corinthians on his 
behalf. Here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 10, xdpiopa means an external 
blessing. All the other passages in N.T. in which xdpiopa 
occurs are in Paul (1 Cor., Rom., 1 and 2 Tim.), and it is 
commonly used of a spiritual gift, especially of some extra- 
ordinary power. (3) It is true that, if a woAAdy is masc., 
it is superfluous after é« wroAAov mpocumur. But St Paul is dic- 
tating, and such repetitions as picera: . . . pioerat (v. 10) and 
éx w. xp... . dd m, are quite natural. Similarly, trép spar is 
superfluous after 7d els ju. xap., and yet is quite natural. More- 
over, it is not easy to find a satisfactory meaning for da. ror, 
if woAAGy is neut. ‘With many thanks’ (sngentées gratias), or 
‘with many words’ (pro/ixe), makes poor sense, even if such a 
translation is possible. We may safely regard da woAAGy as 
meaning ‘through many people’ (fer muitos, Vulg.). (4) The 
meaning of zpdcwrov is less easily determined. The word occurs 
twelve times in this letter; in eight places it certainly means 
‘face,’ li. 7 (dis), 13, 18, Vill. 24, X. I, 7, Xl. 20; in one it means 
‘face’ in the sense of outward appearance (v. 12); in three 
it may mean either ‘face’ or ‘person’ (here, il. 10, iv. 6). 
Herveius renders ex personis multarum facterum and interprets 
homines multarum aetatum et qualitatum diversarum. Ambrosi- 
aster has mu/ltorum faciebus. Bengel is much less happy than 
usual in giving the impossible ex multis respectibus. The con- 
jectural emendation, wzpocevyay for zpoowrwy, has not found 
much support. ‘From many persons’ makes excellent sense, 
and this late use of wrpécwrov is abundantly illustrated in the 
Greek of the period. But the literal sense is more probable and 
more attractive. It is difficult to explain é«, if persons are 
meant; and we can well believe that the Apostle, as he dictates, 
sees in thought the many upturned faces, lighted up with 
thankfulness, as praises for this preservation rise up from their 
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lips. Some, however, while giving this meaning to é« 7a. 
xpoowmrwy, understand it of the intercessions for the Apostle’s 
protection ; others (AV., RV.) give this meaning to da woAAGr. 
Certainty is unattainable; but the following renderings are 
intelligible; (1) ‘that from many mouths, for the favour shown 
to us, thanks may be offered by means of many on our behalf’ ; 
or (2) ‘that the benefit accruing to us from the intercessions of 
many persons may through many be a matter of thanksgiving on 
our account’; or (3) ‘that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
means of many, thanks may be given by many persons on our 
behalf’ (RV.). The last is questionable; it involves taking 16 
els tu. xap. Sea aod. as if it were rd dca od. els Hu. yap. The 
second is still more questionable; it involves taking éx x. mpoc. 
76 els Hp. xap. as if it were rd éx w. mpoo. els Hy. yap. The first is 
more accurate and makes equally good sense. But in any case 
the words show what an impression this great affliction had made 
on St Paul, as if “even in a life of peril this peril in Asia had 
marked an era” (J. Agar Beet, p. 322). 
$a wodAdy ebyapiornO9. Lit. ‘may be thanked for by many,’ 
#.e. may be made a subject of thanksgiving through the instru- 
mentality of many thankful persons. The passive occurs nowhere 
else in either N.T. or LXX. By Justin it is used of the euchar- 
istic bread which has been dedicated with thanks (Afo/. i. 65). 
For bud trép jar, A has fudy bxép buddy, while D®* F have Sudy wept 
jpiov and G has buoy repl bud». For éx rod\dv xrpocwrwy, F G M have é 
wodA@ rpocwry, & in multa facie. For edxap. trép tude (XN ACD* GM 
17, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Goth.), BD? EF KLP, Chrys. have edyap. 
trép budr. Baljon would omit both &a wodAdy and the second trep qudy 


as glosses. Neither of them has the look of a gloss, but both might be 
omitted without injury to the meaning. 


I. 12-VIL. 16. REVIEW OF RECENT RELATIONS 
WITH THE CORINTHIANS. 


This is the first of the main divisions of the Epistle, and it 
may be divided into three sections; i. 12-11. 17, 111. I-vi. 10, 
vil. 11—vil. 16. But the Second Epistle does not present such 
clearly marked divisions as the First. There the Apostle takes 
up the matters which had been reported to him and the questions 
which had been asked, disposes of them one by one, and passes 
on. Here it is his strong feeling rather than any deliberate 
arrangement that suggests the order of his utterances. Never- 
theless, although exact analysis is seldom possible owing to 
digressions and repetitions, yet some divisions are fairly clear, 
and the letter becomes more intelligible when they are noted. 
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The headings given to the different sections are tentative: they 
are offered, not as adequate summaries of the contents of each 
section, but as stating what seems to be its dominant thought, or 
one of its dominant thoughts. In each section we have often to 
be content with highly conjectural explanations of the language 
used, seeing that we are in complete ignorance of the circum- 
stances to which the Apostle alludes, and about which he perhaps 
sometimes writes, from feelings of delicacy, with studied vagueness. 
In some cases the meaning of individual words is uncertain. 


- 1 12-11. 17. DEFENOE OF HIS CONDUOT WITH RE- 


GARD TO HIS INTENDED VISIT AND THE GREAT 
OFFENDER. 


The first verses (12-14) are transitional, being closely con- 
nected (ydp) with the preceding expression of thanksgiving and 
hope, and at the same time preparing the way for the vindication 
of his character and recent actions. He can conscientiously say 
that in all his dealings he has endeavoured to be straightforward. 
Some editors attach these verses to what precedes, and treat them 
as the concluding part of the Thanksgiving. But a new note is 
struck by the words évy dyidrytt x. elAcxpivia, which anticipate 
raury T) TeroHjoe in v. 15, and on the whole it seems better to 
regard the verses as introductory to what follows. 


My motives have been disinterested, and I believe that 
you ave willing to admit this. 


13 For if we have any right to glory, it is because our con- 
science bears testimony that whatever we did was done in purity 
of motive and in a sincerity which had its source in God, in 
reliance, not on worldly cleverness, but on the gracious help of 
God. This is true of all our conduct in the world, and it is more 
abundantly so of our relations to you. 48% Do not believe fora 
moment that I write one thing at one time and another at 
another. I write nothing different from what I have written 
before. My meaning lies on the surface; you read it and you 
recognize it as true; and I hope that the time will never come 
when you will refuse to recognize it as such: ' just as, in fact, 
you have recognized about us—some of you, at any rate—that 
you have good reason to glory in us, even as we also look forward 
to glorying in you in the Day of the Lord Jesus. 
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12. ‘H yap xadynors Ypiv adry doriv, * For our glorying is 
this,’ —viz. the testimony that, etc. To make or depend upon 
avry, and take what lies between in opposition, is forced and 
unnecessary. The yép is perhaps an indefinite conjunction 
without special reference. But we can give it special 
reference by connecting it with v. 11. ‘I may count upon 
your prayers and thanksgivings for me, for I have done nothing 
to estrange you. Some of you think that I am too fond of 
glorifying myself and my office. What I do pride myself upon 
is my sincerity, especially towards you.’ The cognate words, 
xavxnpa (thrice), xavxnois (six times), xavyaoda (twenty times) 
are more frequent in this letter than 1 in all the rest of the N.T. : 
and the frequency ought to be reproduced in translation. AV. 
has ‘ rejoicing’ here, which is never the meaning, and elsewhere 
‘glorying ’ and ‘boasting’; Vulg. has gloria and gloriatio, and the 
Old Latin sometimes has exsu/fatio. The distinction between 
words in -za and words in -oxs has lost its sharpness in N.T., but 
in some cases it still holds good, as here in vv. 12 and 14 (see 
on 1 Cor. o. 6 ; Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 4); and xavynots more 
often preserves its special meanings as the ‘act of glorifying ’ than 
xavxnpa, as the ‘ ground for glorying’ or the ‘completed boast.’ 

3 papripioy tis cuvedicews Hydv. “Virtue is better than 
praise ; for virtue is content with no human judgment, save that 
of one’s own conscience” (Aug. De Civ. Det, v. 12). While 
paprupia is the act of testifying or bearing witness, papriptoy is 
the testimony or evidence; but paprupia is sometimes used in 
the latter sense. Except in x Tim. iii. 7 and Tit. L 13, St Paul 
always uses papripioy. For ovveidyors, ‘reflexion on the value of 
the actions which we are conscious of doing,’ see on Rom. ii. 15 
and 1 Pet. il. 19; also Westcott on Heb. ix. 9, p. 293; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 233; Hastings, DZ. i. p. 468. The word is rare in LXX, 
but the picture of a guilty person with an accusing conscience is 
given Wisd. xvii. 11 (cf. Tennyson’s Sea Dreams) ; it is frequent 
in the Pauline Epistles and in Hebrews ; cf. Rom. ix. 1, and, for 
the construction, 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

dy dyidrnte xat elAcxpwia +. Oeod, The expression is strange, 
especially 7. @eod: see critical note. Riickert’s conjecture of 
dyvorqre is attractive. The apparent inappropriateness of 
dytéryrt, and its rarity in LXX and N.T., may have caused the 
change to dwAdryt, which is more in point and a better com- 
panion to etAuxpiig. The etymology of the latter word is a puzzle, 
but it appears to mean ‘transparency’ and hence ‘ingenuous- 
ness’ or ‘sincerity’ (1 Cor. v. 8; see Lightfoot on Phil. i. 10). 
B. Weiss paraphrases, “in the holiness of God, which is separ- 
ated from all uncleanness of the world, and in an uprightness 
which, even if examined by the most brilliant light of the sun, 
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will show no defects.” See WH. ii. p. 154 on the change of 
termination, -ea to -1a. The exact force of rot @eot is uncertain ; 
‘superlative,’ ‘approved by God,’ ‘divine,’ ‘godlike,’ ‘godly’ 
have been suggested and are possible ; but ‘derived from God’ 
or ‘God-given’ is more likely to be right, and the gen. prob- 
ably belongs to both nouns; ‘God-given holiness (simplicity 
and sincerity.’ St Paul is free from all ravovpyfa and ddXos (iv. 4 
and the sin of xaryAdeay rév Adyov +r. @eod (ii. 17). He passed 
on the truth to them without adulteration, and he passed it on 
gratis. 

obx dy copia capxief add” év x. ©. The é in all three places 
indicates the element in which his life moved ; but the antithesis 
in these two qualities is somewhat strange. It is the opposition 
between the man who relies simply on his own natural clever- 
ness, which suggests unprincipled dealing, and the man who 
relies upon the grace of God. By professing to be all things to 
all men, St Paul had laid himself open to the charge that he was 
an unscrupulous schemer. It is possible that in codpig capxucg 
he just glances (jpéua xafarrdépevos, Chrys.) at teachers who ser 
hypocrisim faciunt quidguid bont facere videntur (Herveius), and 
also at heathen culture—rj éfw waidevory (Chrys.). In these 
Epistles St Paul repeatedly points out that he does not rely upon 
worldly wisdom or human ability (x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 17, il. 4, 13) 
The word capxexds is Pauline, five times against twice elsewhere : 
rs rit it does not occur. Cf. pa wepirarotvres éy wavoupyig 
iv. 2). 

dveotpdgnpev. Life is movement, and this is abundantly 
suggested by various expressions for conduct and manner of life ; 
mepurarety (iV. 2, V. 7, X. 2, etc.), wopeverOa: (x and 2 Pet. and 
Jude, but in Paul always of actual travelling) dvaorpépec Gas 
(Eph ii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 15 ; Heb. x. 33, xiii. 18). Of these three, 
wepirareiy and wopeverGar belong to Hebrew thought ; both are 
found fairly often in LXX in the sense of pursuing a particular 
mode of life, a use foreign to class. Grk. But dvaorpédeo- 
Oa: and dvaorpody (Gal. i. 13; Eph. iv. 22; 1 Tim. iv. a 
belong to Greek thought. Deissmann (B1d/e Studies, pp. 88, 194 
shows from inscriptions that the ethical use ef these words is 
common in current Greek from B.c. 150 onwards. Polybius 
(iv. 82. 1) uses it of Philip’s general conduct. Vulg. has conversart 
and conversatio; but RV. rejects the old rendering ‘conversa- 
tion,’ which has now become misleading. 

wepiocotépws 82 mpds Spas. ‘More abundantly in our rela- 
tions to you.’ He does not mean that he had been less scrupu- 
lous in his dealings with others than in his dealings with the 
Corinthians, but that they had had more opportunity than others 
(Acts xviii. 11) of knowing how scrupulous he was. He had 
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been on the most intimate terms with them for many months. 
It is possible that there is something of a compliment to the 
Corinthians in the comparison. In the wicked heathen world 
(év rp xdopy, cf. 1 Cor. v. 10) he might have been tempted to use 
the world’s underhand and slippery methods, but among the 
brethren at Corinth there was no such temptation. There may, 
however, be no comparison: ‘our conduct has been straight- 
forward everywhere, and certainly it has been so among you.’ 


The evidence for dyiéryr: (N *A BC KM P 17, 37, 67**, Copt. Arm., 
Clem.-Alex. Orig.) is certainly superior to that for arAérar: (N*? DF GL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Goth., Chrys. Ambst.), and no one would change drAdéryr:, 
which is so suitable, to dyiéryrit, which is much less so. But, by tran- 
scriptional error, awAoryrs might become amroryr:, and then aycoryrs. 
d-yvéryre (vi. 6 and perhaps xi. 3) is a good conjecture. A ins. é» before 
euxcpolg. FGK EP omit rod before Geod. 


18. 06 ydp dra ypdgopev. He justifies the repeovorépws pos 
buas by answering a charge which has been made against him, 
that he writes shuffling letters, in which one has to read between 
the lines in order to see that what he seems to say is not what 
he really means. ‘The testimony of my conscience, that I am 
sincere in my dealings with you is true, for I never write any- 
thing but what you see the meaning of, or even accept the 
meaning of, from what you know of me.’ His letters are always 
consistent in themselves, and with one another, and with his 
conduct, of which the Corinthians have large experience. 
There are no reserves and no cunningly contrived phrases. 
Some commentators, however, confine ypag¢oyey to the present 
letter; ‘I am not writing now anything different from the things 
which you read in my previous letters.’ That is an unnecessary 
restriction. At this time St Paul had sent the Corinthians at 
least three letters,—the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9g, 
x Corinthians, and a severe letter, of which the greater part 
probably survives in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. This correspondence, 
added to their personal experience of him, gave them sufficient 
means of judging whether the claim made in v. 12 was just, 
especially the ‘more abundantly to you-ward.’ 

It is impossible to reproduce in English the play upon words 
in & dvyaywwoxere }) xai érvywooxere, ‘that which you read, or 
even recognize as true.’ ‘Assent to, or even consent to,’ is 
perhaps the nearest approach that can be made, but it is not 
satisfactory. Quae legitis aut etiam intelligitis is better, but it is 
not found in any Latin version.* We have /egitis ef cognoscttis 
(some MSS.), degistis ef cognoscitis (Am. Ambrst.), degrstis et 
cognovistis (Vulg.-Clem.). St Paul is fond of playing upon words 
in various ways, by alliteration, by bringing together words com- 

* Wetstein quotes the saying, /egere et non intelligere negligere est. 
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pounded with different prepositions, by interchanging simple 
and compound words, and so forth; iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. 10, Vii. 4, 10, 
Vili, 22, ix. 8, x. 6, 12; 1 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 1-6, Vil 31, x1. 29-32, 
etc. See on 1 Cor. il. 15. 

There can be little doubt that both here and in iii. 2 
dvaywdéoxey means ‘read,’ although in both places ‘recognize,’ 
which is its frequent meaning in class. Grk., makes sense. 
The verb is very common both in LXX and N.T., and its 
dominant meaning is ‘read,’ often in the sense of ‘read aloud’ 
(iii. 15), which is its almost universal sense in class. Grk., 
when the verb is used of reading. In iii. 15 it certainly means 
‘read,’ and hardly less certainly it has this meaning here and in 
ill. 2: its position between ypddopey and émrvywuoxere is almost 
conclusive here. And it may mean ‘read aloud,’ ‘read publicly,’ 
so that all knew what he said. In papyri it is found in both 
senses ‘read’ and ‘read aloud.’ 

This is the only passage in which St Paul uses the 1st pers. 
plur. of his letters: elsewhere he has either ypddw (xiii. 10; 
1 Cor. iv. 14, xiv. 37; Gal. i. 20; 2 Thess. iii. 17; x Tim. iii. 14) 
or éypawa. (ii. 3, 4, 9, Vii. 12; x1 Cor. v.9; Gal. vi. 11; Philem. 
19, 21). The ypdpopey probably covers all his correspondence 
with the Corinthians, and perhaps the plur. indicates that in all 
his letters to them some one else was associated with him in 
writing. This would be some guarantee for his sincerity. 

dws tédous. Cf. 1 Cor. i 8. In the Gospels we have els 
réX\os, as in x Thess. ii. 16; in Heb. yéype or dypt réAous. In 
such expressions there is some vagueness. ‘To the end of the 
world’ and ‘to the end of your lives’ would for the Apostle and 
the Corinthians mean much the same. Cf. da’ dpyijs, e dpyjs. 


aN 4 & may be safely adopted as the right reading. BF G omit dXX. 
A 17 omit 4 & Goth. Arm. omit 4. D* omits & The somewhat mixed 
construction (see on Lk. xii. §1) has caused confusion, but the meaning is 
clear, and the construction is classical. Winer, p. 552; Blass, § 77. 13 ; &ws 
Tté&dous (NABC D* EFG, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather than fws xa 
réiovs (D?K LMP). AV. follows the latter, ‘even to the end.’ The 
punctuation is doubtful, and editors differ considerably: place a comma 
after ércywwdoxere and a colon after érryricecOe. It is a drastic remedy for 
the uncertainty as to the connexion of the clauses to cut out all that any 
text omits and even more, so as to read ob yap dA\ANd ypdgoper tpir fa 
sywdoxere’ Orliw 8 «.7.r. So Baljon and others. 


14. nag xai dxéyvwre tpis dwd pépous. ‘As also you did 
acknowledge us in part.’ His reason for hoping that they will 
now always form a right estimate of his letters is that they have 
already formed a right estimate of himself—at any rate to some 
extent. The dé pépovs is an afterthought, to qualify the state- 
ment. The qualification may be understood in two ways,— 
‘part of you,’ or ‘part of me.’ Either, ‘There are some of you 
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who still misjudge me,’ or, ‘There is something in me which 
none of you quite understands.’ Thdrt. adopts the former ; ovx 
drdas mpooréfaxey, GAAG virrwv abrovs, ds py TavTeXGs droga- 
peévous Tas Kat’ avrod yeyevvnpevas SiaBoAds. Chrys. with more 
probability adopts the latter, and thinks that St Paul is con- 
trasting the imperfect estimate of his sincerity which the 
Corinthians now have with that which will be theirs when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed at the Last Day. So also 
Pseudo-Primasius; guia nondum est finis; cum autem venerit 
jints, tunc ex integro cognoscetis. In Rom. xi. 25 and xv. 24 there 
is a similar ambiguity as to what is the exact force of dro 
pépovs. But the two interpretations might both be true. Some 
Corinthians had been more prejudiced against the Apostle than 
others, and none fully appreciated him. His irony might easily 
puzzle them. As Lietzmann remarks, Beschrankte Leute halten 
oft Ironie fiir Zweideutighett. 

The change from émrvywwoxere to éxcyvicecOe is intelligible 
enough: the change to éréyvwre is not so clear. To what period 
does the aorist refer? Probably to the time before their rebellion 
against him. But it may refer to the time of their estrangement: 
he is willing to believe that even then they did not wholly dis- 
trust him. 

St. xadxnpa Spdv dopév. ‘There are three ways of taking ore. 
1. It=‘ because,’ and gives the reason for their past recognition 
of him. 2. It= ‘that,’ and depends upon émtywacxere, the inter- 
vening words being parenthetical. 3. It= ‘that,’ and depends 
upon ézéyvwre: ‘ye acknowledged us in part, that we are your 
glorying—something that you are proud of.’ The last is the 
best, and the first 1s the worst, of the three possible construc- 
tions. In these chapters (1.—-ix.) xavxnors and xavxynpua “have an 
apologetic note and refer to the self-glorying forced upon him 
when composing x.—xill. (x. 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, Xl. 10, 12, 16, 17, 
18, 30, xii. 1, 4, §, 6, 9). In this Epistle (i.-ix.) all glorying in 
personal claims or services is set aside; the letter is a reaction 
from the unwelcome temper of rights, of claims, of authority, of 
reproof, to the satisfactions of reconciliation, the fruitions of 
friendship, the understandings of confidence and love. For 
himself his one boast is sincerity ; above all, sincerity of relation 
to themselves (v. 12); apart from that the one thought of 
glorying is that they could find some cause of glorying in him, 
as he abundantly in them (i. 14, v. 12, vil. 4, 14, Vill. 24, ix. 2, 3). 
The whole of this is sacrificed and unsaid if x.—xiil. is read as a 
continuation and part of i-ix.; and the end miserably stultifies 
the beginning” (G. H. Rendall, Z4e Epistles of St Paul to the 
Corinthians, pp. 49, 51). The change from xavxnouw (v. 12) to 
xavxnua is probably intentional: the difference between the act of 
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glorying and the material for it is here quite in point. The 
éopuéy is a timeless present expressing a permanent relationship, 
a relationship so real that it will stand the scrutiny of the Day 
of the Lord. 

xa@drep xat dpetg hpdv. He has been suspected of glorifying 
himself and looking down on them. That is a double mistake. 
He does glory, but not about himself; and, so far from looking 
down on them, it is about them that he glories. He is just as 
proud of them as his spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 15) as (he 
feels sure) they are of him as their spiritual father. The xafdsrep 
brushes away all idea of his claiming superiority ; ds payrais 
oporipos Siadeyopevos otrus efiodfee rév Adyov (Chrys.). He 
thus cuts at the root (ioréuvera:) of all jealousy (sdid.) by 
making the glorying mutual and equal. St Paul rather fre- 
quently brings in the thought of the Day of the Lord as a 
sort of test of the value of his missionary work and its results 
(x Cor. iii. 12, 13, iv. 5; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20, which is a 
close parallel to this). The Attic xaOdep is frequent in N.T., and, 
excepting Heb. iv. ro, is wholly Pauline (iii. 13, 18, viii. rz ; etc.). 

TH hpépg w.t.d. Lon in nocte praesentis saecult, sed in die et 
clarificatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi (Herveius) ; «bi et veri 
magistré et bont discipult probabuntur (Pseudo-Primasius). St 
Paul still believed that the Day of the Lord would come soon 
(1 Cor. vii. 29, x. 11, xv. 51), and had imparted this belief to his 
converts (see on Rom. xiii. 11-14, p. 379); it is therefore no 
remote date to which he appeals. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 19. 

ACDEKL omit #6» before "Inco?. N* ABC Dt2048 K L omit 
Xpioro6 after "Incof, and it is probably not original. Even if the evidence 
were less strong, its insertion would be more probable than its omission, 
Nearly all Versions have the addition. 

In LXX, #yépa Kuplov (MSS. differ as to 4 fy. and rof K.) is frequent 
in the Prophets. St Paul uses 4 fyuépa of the Parousia, with rt. Kuplov 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 2), or r. Kup. ’Inood (here); also jyépa, with 
"Inood Xpuwrol (Phil. i. 6) or Xpurro8 only (Phil. i. 10, ii. 16). The fullest 
form is 7 Au. T. Kup. hyde "I. Xporob (1 Cor. i. 8). The Day in which the 
thoughts of al} hearts shall be revealed is mentioned here in confirmation of 
the Apostle’s claim to perfect sincerity. He is not afraid of what will then 
be revealed about his heart. The mention of it forms a solemn conclusion 
to this introduction (vv. 12-14) to his defence of his conduct. We have 
similar solemn conclusions ii. 17, iv. 6, v. 10, ix. 15, xi. 15. 


I. 15-IL. 4. The Postponement of the Intended Visit. 


It was out of consideration to you that I abandoned my 
original plan of coming to see you. 


15 In the confidence that we stood on these terms of mutual 
trust and esteem, and that you would not take it amiss if I was 
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obliged after all to change my plans, I entertained the desire to 
come first to you, so that I might give you the pleasure of two 
visits from me on the same tour, !©one on my way to Macedonia 
and one on my way back from it, and then be helped forward by 
you to Judza. 1” Well, that was my desire. Do you suppose 
that I did not care whether I fulfilled it or not? that I make 
plans and unmake them, like a man of the world, just as the 
fancy of the moment takes me, and that, when I give a promise, 
I always hold myself free to break it, if I please. + But, what- 
ever you think of me, God is faithful, and of this you have 
evidence, in that the Gospel which we preach to you is no un- 
certain message wavering between ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ 3° For the 
Son of this same faithful God, Christ Jesus, who was proclaimed 
among you by us—by me and Silvanus and Timothy—was not 
found by you to be a waverer between ‘Yes’ and ‘No’; a 
steadfast ‘Yes’ has ever been found in Him. ™ For however 
many promises God may have made to us, they are all of them 
assured to us in Christ with His affirming ‘Yes’: He is their 
fulfilment. And so it is through Him that the ‘Amen’ goes up 
to God in thankful assent, and He is glorified through the faith 
of us who are His ministers. %! And it is God who causes us, 
yes, and you also, to be securely established in the life of His 
Anointed, and it is God who anointed us, “and sealed us as 
His own, and gave us the presence of His Spirit in our hearts 
as an earnest and foretaste of future blessings. 

38 Now it is this same faithful and never-failing God that I 
who have been distrusted by you call as a witness; and, as my 
life shall answer for it, I assert that it was from a wish to spare 
you pain that I abandoned my original plan of coming to 
Corinth. *4Do not misunderstand me again. We have no wish 
to domineer over you as regards your faith; not at all. But we 
do wish to have a share in making you happy in your faith. 
You need no one now to tell you what to believe; as regards 
that your condition is sound. I. ! For I made up my mind for 
my own sake not to come again to see you in pain and grief; it 
would be better to stay away. *For if I of all men make you 
grieve, who then is to cheer me when I need cheering but 
the very people who receive pain and grief from me? *® This 
is just what I said in the letter which I wrote instead of coming ; 
that it was better not to come at all, if, instead of the happiness 
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which I might expect to have from you, I was to have only 
pain and grief by coming; because I was and am confident, 
with regard to every one of you, that what gives me happiness 
is a happiness to all of you. ‘For that letter was the out- 
come of intense affliction and anguish of heart. I shed many 
tears as I wrote it. Yet it was not written to make you grieve, 
but to make you see how abundantly my love overflows towards 
you. 


15. Kat radry tf wewoljoe. Placed first with great em- 
phasis. It looks back to wv. 13, 14, and repeats the éAri{w 
in a more confident form. With the dative comp. those in 
r Cor. viii. 7; Gal. vii 12; Rom. xi. 31. The noun is late 
Greek (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 13), and occurs in LXX only 
once, in Rabshakeh’s taunt, 2 Kings xvili. 19. In N.T., no one 
uses it but St Paul; four times in 2 Cor. (here, iii. 4, viii. 22, 
x. 2), and Eph. iii. 12; Phil. ili, 4. He is also fond of réroba 
and rerous, which are rare elsewhere in N.T. He has glanced 
at the Last Day when all secrets shall be revealed, and his con- 
fidence in the Corinthians and in his own sincerity is unshaken. 
He is not conscious of any reason why he should have felt 
shy of paying them a visit. Their salvation is the only thing 
which he has tried to gain: shel aliud vestrum quaesivimus, quam 
salutem (Pseudo-Primasius). 

The changes from 1 pers. plur. to x pers. sing. and vice versa 
are here very rapid: ypddoney... eArilw (13), éopery (14), 
éBovrAspnv (15). Such things are found in secular corre- 
spondence. Bachmann quotes a letter from Dinon, an official 
personage, to Harimuthes (Aiideh Pap. 44); eypdpapév coe 
aporepov ... Spavres Sé we xarapvOpotvra dipny deiy cai vow 
érioreitial got. . . drdareAov mpos Yuas. 

éBouhspnv mpérepov mpds Spas éOetv. ‘I was wishing to come 
first to you,’ #.¢. before going to Macedonia. He is speaking of 
the time before his relations with the Corinthians became so 
strained ; when he was on as good terms with them as he is now, 
he had this desire. Authorities vary as to the position of 
aporepov, but the above order is almost certainly right, and 
almost certainly it is to be taken with éA@eiy rather than 
éBovAduyy: it deprives it of force to translate ‘I was formerly 
desiring.’ * And apérepoy does not mean ‘sooner than I was 

* K. Lake thinks that, in the ‘ Koine’ Greek rpérepor is more commonly 
used in the sense of ‘originally,’ with no comparative sense beyond that 
involved in a contrast between past and present, than in the more classical 
significance ; and he holds that this is ‘‘ almost indisputably its meaning in 


all the ten passages in which it is found in the N.T.” (Zhe Zarler Epp. of 
St Paul, p. 226). 
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able to come,’ but ‘before going to Macedonia.’ It is un- 
certain whether he communicated to the Corinthians this desire 
to visit them twice; he does not say ‘I promised,’ or ‘I 
said,’ or ‘I wrote to you,’ but simply that at one time he was 
wishing to pay them a double visit, and no doubt intended to do 
this. He may be merely giving evidence of his devotion to 
them. He had promised one visit (see on 1 Cor. xvi. 6), but 
we do not know that he had promised two. He had been 
hindered more than once in paying an intended visit to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 18), and often in paying one to the 
Romans (Rom. xv. 22, where ra woAAd means ‘these many 
times’). Bachmann contends for the view that in vo. 15-17 
St Paul is telling the Corinthians of a plan for visiting them of 
which they had hitherto known nothing (p. 66). For éBovAdum, 
see Lightfoot on Philem. 13. 
tva Seutépay yapdav oyijTe. We are again in uncertainty. To 
what does this ‘second joy’ refer? Various suggestions are 
made. The first long visit in which he converted the Corinthians 
was the first joy; the projected visit would be a second joy. 
Those who do not believe in a second visit, short and painful, 
can adopt this suggestion easily. Those who do believe in the 
painful visit must suppose that it does not count when xapa is 
under consideration. To make 1 Cor. the first joy or grace 
(Chrys., Atto) is very unsatisfactory. The best interpretation is 
that St Paul is referring to the two visits which he had wished 
to pay instead of only the one promised in 1 Cor. xvi. 5, the 
second of which would be a second joy to them. The objection 
that he has not yet mentioned two visits is not a serious one. 
He is dictating, he has the two visits in his mind, and he 
mentions them in the same breath. There is no difficulty, 
either, if xaptvy be adopted as the right reading: the visit of an 
Apostle might confer some ydpiopa mvevpatixdv and be év 
aAnpwpatt evrAoylas Xpiorod (Rom. i. 11, Xv. 29). 
mwpérepow after éBovlbuny (ABCDEFGMP 17, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Goth.) rather than after éAdety (K, Copt., Thdrt.); &* omits. awpds buds 
ety (N ABCM P, Arm., Chrys.) rather than é\6etv pds tu. (DEF G 
KL, Latt. Copt. Goth., Thdrt.). yapd» (XN? BLP, Thdrt.) is perhaps 
better than xdp» (N* ACDEFGK, Latt.). As in 3 Jn. 4, a copyist 
may have substituted a more spiritual word: in N.T., xdpes is far more 
frequent than yapd. Chrys. adopts xdpis, but explains it as yapd: Thdrt. 
adopts xapd, but explains it as human ydprs, which in N.T. is not probable, 
although in the Kow examples of xdpes=‘ courtesy’ are found. syxfjre 


(% BCP, Thdrt.) rather than éxy7re(ADEFGKL): confusion between 
2 and E would be easy. 


16. nat 8 dpdy... els t. “loudaiay. Both AV. and RV. 
are somewhat misleading, and neither marks the sequence of 
prepositions (eis . . . mpos ... ets) correctly. ‘Pass by you’ 
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may mean ‘go past without visiting you’; and ‘by you to pass’ 
may mean ‘to be sent on by you’; both of which are wrong. 
Translate, ‘Through you to pass on unto M., and again from M. 
to come to you, and by you to be set forward on my way unto 
Judaea.’ 


duedOciy (NBCD®EKL, Latt.) rather than dre\Oe®> (AD* FGP, 
Copt. Arm.). 


17. roto ody Bouhéuevog x.1.. ‘With this, then, as my wish, 
did I at all show levity?’ The art. ry éAadpig may be generic, 
but it possibly means ‘the levity with which you have charged 
me.’ Vulg. has cum ergo hoc voluissem; but vellem would be 
right; and ‘levity’ is perhaps nearer to éAa¢gpia than ‘ fickleness.’ 
The word is found nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, and, like 
aerol@nors, belongs to late Greek. Polybius uses déAadpes in an 
ethical sense of the unthinking multitude which needs to be kept 
in order by a religion of some kind (vi. lvi. 11). “"EXAadpla 
does not mean change of mind; but rather the lightness of 
character of a man who has no mind, who makes a promise with- 
out any real intention of fulfilling it, or, if he does at the time 
intend to do so, forgets it almost as soon as it is made. St Paul’s 
answer to this charge seems to be, that, while the Corinthians 
supposed him to be careless about them, he was all the time 
wishing and planning to visit them, if only he could do so 
without having to exercise severity” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and 
Third Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 36; cf. p. xxv). Bachmann 
takes a similar view (pp. 64-66). Cf. o. 23. Other charges are 
answered lil. 5, iv. 2. 

The par here, as elsewhere (xii. 18), anticipates a negative 
answer. ‘Of course he was not exhibiting levity when he acted 
in this manner.’ The AV. spoils Jn. iv. 29 by not observing 
this. The dpa after an interrogative particle points to some 
antecedent statement, ‘Did I in that case?’ num igttur? It is 
frequent in the Synoptists (Mt. xviii. 1, xix. 25, 27, xxiv. 45, etc.), 
but is not found elsewhere in Paul, fond as he is of argumentative 
questions. ‘Was then my intention so flimsy and fleeting, that 
I did not care whether I acted upon it or not?’ 

4 & Boudedouor. The change from the aorist (éxpyoduny), of 
what took place on a particular occasion, to the pres. (BovAe- 
opat), of what is habitual, must not be overlooked. ‘Or the 
things which I (at any time) purpose, do I (always) purpose them 
in accordance with (the fitful fancies of) my lower nature (v. 12), 
without reference to reason or spirit?’ The second question is 
far more comprehensive than the first ; it covers his life as a 
whole. 

tva yf wap éuot. In late Greek the distinction between iva 


3 
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and adore becomes somewhat blurred, and the idea of purpose 
can scarcely be included here (Blass, § 69. 3); see on 1 Jn. i. 9. 
But J. H. Moulton (p. 210) takes iva here as final; “ Paul is 
disclaiming the mundane virtue of unsettled convictions, which 
aims at saying yes and no in one breath.” So also Beet. The 
exact meaning of what follows is uncertain. The art. rd Nai vat 
and rd Od od, like the art. in 7 adpia, may be either generic or 
‘that with which you charge me.’ The repetition gives emphasis. 
The charge which he is rebutting is probably that of blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath, and always having retraction of 
what he says in reserve. Others make the charge to be one of 
inflexibility, of never modifying when he has once said ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’; but it is difficult to get this out of the Greek, and it does 
not fit the facts. It was his change of plans that had brought 
him into disrepute. The Greek has to be altered in order to 
get the meaning ‘that with me No should be Yes, and Yes No’; 
for there is no such reading. It is, of course, impossible that 
St Paul is alluding to Mt. v. 37, for that Gospel was not yet 
written; but he may be alluding to some tradition, or even 
written record, of our Lord’s words which was known to him. 
Yet the difference between the way in which Nat vai, Od od is 
used in the Saying and in this passage is so considerable that 
allusion is not very probable. See J. B. Mayor on Jas. Vv. 12, 
p. 155, and Plummer on Mt. v. 37, p. 84. For xara odpxa, see 
v. 16, x. 2, x1. 18; Rom. viii. 4, 12, 13; Jn. vili. 15: it means 
‘on external grounds,’ such as expediency, likes and dislikes, 
without internal principle. St Paul contends that, though his 
plans changed, yet his principles did not ; he was always loyal to 
the Gospel and to his converts. 


eee (NABCFGP, Vulg. Copt.) rather than fovAevdpuevos 
(DEK, g Syrr. Arm. Aeth, Goth, ) or Bovdevedsuevos (L). Note that G 
supports Bou. and g BovAev. 


18. motds 5é€ 5 Geds Em x1.A. There is doubt whether this 
is an adjuration or not. In favour of its being an adjuration 
(Genevan, AV., RV.) is the fact that ‘as God is faithful’ makes 
excellent sense, and that it seems to be analogous to such 
expressions as ba eyo, ort (Rom. xiv. 11 from Is. xlv. 23, where 
LXX has kar’ ewavrod duviw), £7 Kupios ore (1 Sam. xx. 3; 2 Sam. 
li, 27, xii. 5; etc.). Bousset and Lietzmann adopt the rendering, 
Bet Gottes Treue. But there is much to be said against this 
interpretation. The formula, riords 6 Geds, is used elsewhere by 
St Paul in places where it is not an adjuration (1 Cor. i. 9, x. 13; 
cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. ili. 3). In adjurations and solemn 
asseverations he uses forms which are quite different ; e.g. pdprupa 
T. @edv éexixarodpat (Vv. 3), Oeds padprus (1 Thess. ii. 5, 10), paprus 
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dp pov eaorw 5 @eds (Rom. i. 9), paprus ydp pov 6 @eds (Phil. i. 8), 
PV Oebs oldey (xi. 11), 6 @. xai warinp r. Kuplov "Inood of8ey dre ob 
Wevdouac (xi. 31), od evadmiov r. Beod Ste ob Wevdouar (Gal. i. 20), 
Stapapripopar eviriv tr. @eod (1 Tim. v. 21; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
iv. 1), tapayyé\Aw coe évomiov +r. @eod (1 Tim. vi. 13). Wiclif, 
Tyndale and Cranmer follow the Vulgate (/idelis autem Deus) in 
not making this an adjuration. Schmiedel has, Zreuer Burge 
ast Gott. 

This use of xtords as a special attribute of God is frequent in 
N.T. and LXX (e.g. 2 Tim. ii. 13; Heb. x. 23, xi. 11; Deut. 
vii. 9; Is. xlix. 7); cf. mords Kiipios rots dyaraow aibrdv, and 
aurros 6 Kvpios ev aot Trois xpiwacw atrov (Ps. Sol. xiv. 1, xvii. 
12). Asin Jn. ii 18, ix. 17, 6re=‘in that’; ‘God is faithful in 
that our word toward you is (not ‘was,’ AV.) not a wavering 
between Yes and No.’ They have his letters, they have in their 
minds what he and others taught them, and there is no incon- 
sistency or insincerity in the Gospel which they possess; it is a 
reflexion of the faithfulness of God. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘ Mis- 
trust not what is from God, for what is from God cannot be 
untrue.’ The argument is one from “ethical congruity.” God 
is faithful sn the fact that the Gospel which is proclaimed by His 
messengers is not a Gospel of duplicity, full of misleading state- 
ments and of promises which are not fulfilled. 


obx Ecrey (N* ABC D* FGP 17, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather than 
obk éyévero (N*? D222¢8 E K L, Syrr. Aeth.), which is assimilation to v. 19. 


19. & tod Geos ydp vids. The usual order would be 6 yap 
vios r. @. The transfer of yap from the second to the fourth 
place throws great emphasis on r. @eod and marks the con- 
nexion with what precedes. ‘For it is this faithful God’s Son.’ 
Comp. the position of pé& in x. 1, and of ofy in 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
where, as here, some MSS. put the particle back to the usual 
place. Winer, p. 699; Blass, § 80. 4. ‘That 6 mwords @eds 
should have a Son who was Yes and No would be a monstrous 
contradiction, and it is His Son who is the subject of 6 Adyos 
qpav. ‘“Avtl rot xnpvyyaros atrov xypurropevov rébexe (Thdrt.) 
His title is given with solemn fulness. The full expression, 6 
vids ToD @eov, is used by St Paul in only two other places, Gal. 
ii. 20, Eph. iv. 13 (in Rom. i. 4, vids @eod), in both of which 
there is an emphatic change of titles from ‘Christ’ to ‘ the Son 
of God.’ See J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 100, 183. The 
rareness of use may be accidental, for St Paul often refers to 
Christ as the ‘Son’ (1 Cor. i. 9, xv. 28; 1 Thess. i. 10; Gal. 1. 
16, iv. 4,6; Rom. 1. 3, 9, Vv. 10, vill. 3, 29, 323 Col. i. 13), i. 
in all groups, excepting the Pastorals. St Paul’s usage has to be 
compared with the evidence of papyri and inscriptions, in which 
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Geod vids, or in Latin inscriptions droit fidius, is frequently used of 
Augustus. In a votive inscription from Magnesia on the 
Menander, now at Pergamum, for Nero between his adoption 
by Claudius and his accession (A.D. 50-54), Nero is called “the 
son of the greatest of the gods, Tib. Claudius,” roy vidy rod 
peylorov Ocdv T:Bepiov KAavdiov. Deissmann gives an illustration 
of it, Light from Anc. East, p. 351; see also Bible Studies, p. 166. 
Hence two opposite suggestions. St Paul used vics @eov 
rarely, because its evil associations would cause it to be mis- 
understood by converts from heathenism. He uses it, and the 
still stronger 6 vids rov @eov, and frequently uses vids of Christ’s 
relationship to God, because he wished to point out that there 
was only one Son to whom the title rightly belonged. See 
Milligan, Zhessalontans, p. \xvi; F. H. Stead, Expositor, 3rd 
series, 1888, vil. pp. 386-395. The full title is found Heb. iv. 
14, vi. 6, vii. 3, X. 29, and very often in 1 Jn. See on 1 Jn. 
i. 3; also Swete, Apost. Creed, pp. 24f.; Menzies, 2 Corinthians, 
. lid. 
: 3 év duty 8 Apav xnpuxGels. The verb is very frequent in 
Paul (all four groups) of preaching Christ and the Gospel (iv. 5, 
xi. 4; 1 Cor. i. 23, xv. 12; Phil. i 15; 1 Tim. iti. 16; etc.). 
The Apostle places the two related pronouns in close proximity, 
bound together in one expression between the article and the 
participle; the Christ ‘who was preached among you by our 
instrumentality’ (Sua not tré). He is not claiming what belongs 
to 6 avédvwy @eds. He and his colleagues are only Stdxovor de 
év érwrevcare: see on I Cor. i. 5,6. This &d is also used of 
Christ (vv. 5, 20, iii. 4, etc.), and therefore is no evidence that 
St Paul regarded himself as a mere machine; but he is not the 
supreme worker. Here he is appealing to the probability that 
there is moral resemblance between master and servant. The 
Son of the God who cannot lie is one who may be trusted and 
has proved to be trustworthy. Therefore the message which 
His ministers bring—é Adyos Hpav 6 wxpds tyas—is likely to be 
trustworthy. On St Paul’s use of 6 Adyos, often with a genitive 
following,—rot @eov, rod Kupiov, ris aAnOeias, and (v. 19) ris 
xataAXayns,—see Harnack, Zhe Constitution and Law of the 
Church, pp. 339-343. It is clear from v. 20 that ‘the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ,’ does not mean ‘the doctrine about Jesus 
Christ.’ The meaning of 2. 19 is not doubtful. The Apostle 
reminds the Corinthians of the way in which he and his colleagues 
proclaimed Christ among them at first. To make it quite clear 
what is meant by ‘ proclaimed by us,’ he names the missionaries. 
Paul and Silvanus were working together in Corinth for a time 
before Timothy, who had been left behind at Beroea and had 
afterwards been sent to Thessalonica, joined them. All three 
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are associated in writing 1 and 2 Thess.* Chrys. may be 
right in suggesting that the appeal to the preaching by three 
different agents is given as a guarantee for consistency. Calvin 
suggests that these three had been specially maligned by the 
Apostle’s opponents. More probably St Paul is simply re- 
calling the time when all three were working happily together.f 
He does not mention Apollos, who came later, after St Paul had 
left. 

We may safely assume that the Silvanus of the Pauline 
Epistles and of 1 Pet. v. 12 and the Silas of Acts may be 
identified, and that the proposal to identify him with St Luke 
is to be rejected. See Bigg, St Feter and St Jude, pp. 85, 
86, art. ‘Silas’ in Hastings’ DBZ. iv., art. ‘Acts’ in Smith, DB., 
and ed. We know very little about him after his work in 
Corinth. | 

obx éydéveto Nai xat OU, dAAd Nai dy adr} yéyovey. ‘The Son 
of God, who was proclaimed by us among you, did not prove 
to be Yes and No, but in Him Yes has proved true.’ The 
Corinthians’ experience of Him had shown that He was a Son 
who faithfully fulfilled the promises of His faithful Father.{ 
The change to the perfect (yeyovey) marks the permanent 
result: comp. the change from éxrio@y to érwra (Col. i. 
16). For this use of yiveo6a, comp. ywérbw & @eds dAnOys 
(Rom. iii. 4), ‘prove to be,’ ‘be seen to be.’ ’Ey airg means 
‘in Christ.’ 

6 700 Geo9 ydp (N ABC P) rather than 6 yap rof Geod (DE FGKL; 

F G omit 709) ; correction to more usual order. Xpirrds ’Incois 
may be right, but Ino. Xp. is powerfully supported (XN? BD EFGK 
Vulg.). 17 omits Xpwrés. See critical note on vu 1. DEFG 
ZAfPavyol for ZiAovavy0l, but f g have Ssévartumns. 


20. 80a ydp éwayyedia: Geos. This is an independent clause, 
‘For how many soever are the promises of God’; it is not 
(as AV.) the subject, of which the next clause is the predicate, 
which obscures the meaning. With & airg 1rd Nai we may 
understand yiverat from v. 19: ‘ For of all the promises of God, 
however many they may be, in Him is found the fulfilment’: 
éy airg again means ‘in Christ,’ who sums up the historical 
development of Divine revelation. By ‘the promises’ are meant 
those which were made to the Jews, and through them to man- 


* On the supposed influence of Silas on St Paul’s movements, see Redlich, 
S. Paul and his Companions, pp. 66, 82-84, 272. 

t+ On the striking coincidence between this passage and Acts, see 
Knowling on Acts xvili. 5, and Paley, Horae Paulinae, iv. and viii. 

$ That St Paul is here opposing Judaizing teachers, who preached a 
different Jesus, and that he names Silvanus and Timothy in order to exclude 
the Judaizers, is an unnecessary hypothesis. 
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kind, with reference to the coming of the Messiah (Rom. ix. 4, 
xv. 8; Gal. iii. 14). The word is frequent in N.T., but is hardly 
ever used of anything else but Divine promises, for which it is 
the constant expression. It implies that what is promised by 
God is freely offered, it is not an engagement extracted by 
negotiation. See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 14. The word is rare in 
LXX, and there it has no such special meaning. In Eph. i. 13, 
ii. 6, the Gentiles are said to share in the promise through 
Christ. What is said here is that to all God’s promises Christ 
is = never-failing Yes, the Yes that assures, confirms, and 
fulfils. 

8d xat 8° adrod +3 “Apiv. ‘Wherefore also through Him 
is the Amen.’ This doubtless refers to the Amen in public 
worship (Deut. xxvii. 15 f. ; Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; Ps. xli. 14) which 
the Church had taken over from the Synagogue: see on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. This does not imply that ‘Amen through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ was already the usual formula for closing each 
prayer in public worship. About the response of ‘Amen’ by 
the congregation there is ample evidence, and in this way the 
Corinthian converts had again and again given their adhesion to 
the teaching of St Paul and his colleagues. Their saying, ‘ Jesus 
is Lord’ (x Cor. xii. 3), was of a similar character. The article, 
To "Auyy, means ‘the customary Amen,’ and écviv, or possibly 
ylvera, is to be understood. Calvin erroneously makes the 
clause a wish ; guare ef per ipsum sit Amen Deo ad gloriam per NOS. 
The reading, xai é&v atr@, followed in AV., makes the Apy a 
repetition of the Naé, like ‘Abba, Father,’ which is weak. The 
clause is not a mere amplification of the first part of the verse, 
but a deduction from it. The fact that in Rev. iii. 14 Christ is 
called 6 "Apa, 6 Mdprus 6 mords, probably helped to cause the 
corruption of the text. 

7) Gch mpd Sdéeav Be Hpadv. These words belong to 76 "Apny 
exclusively, to the saying of Amen by the Corinthians in public 
worship, not to the first half of the verse ; and ro @eq@ is placed 
first with emphasis. It is to God, for His glory, that this assent 
by the congregation is given. In 1 Cor. x. 31 we have eis ddgfav 
@eod. For the history of the word Sofa, see Milligan on 1 Thess. 
li, 12; Parry, St James, pp. 36f.; Hastings, DCG. 1. pp. 648 f. 
The & spay repeats the 5¢ quay of v. 19: ‘all this comes to pass 
nostro ministerio, through our preaching of Christ to you.’ It is 
the Corinthians who are inconsistent if, in the face of their own 
public asseveration, they tax their teachers with inconsistency. 
Others understand 8’ jpav as meaning that the ‘ Amen’ is said by 
the Apostle and his colleagues as the spokesmen of the congre- 
gation ; which weakens the argument. Still farther from the 
Apostle’s meaning is the corrupt reading which omits &' and 
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makes Gv the genitive after xpos ddfav, ‘to our glory.’ There 
is NO Kavxnors How (v. 12) here: he is answering the charge of 
levity. People who cause glory to be given to God for His 
faithfulness are not likely to be unfaithful. 
8d cal & abroi(N ABC F GOP 17, 37, Latt. , Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather 
than xal & atro0 (D* d e Ambrst.) or xal év atrd (D2? 243 E K L, Chrys. 
Thdrt.). spds ddan dc’ Hudr (N A BD E F GK P) rather than pds dbga» 
hpar (C LO, ad gloriam nostram f£ Vulg.). The addition of décémrus after 
ad gloriam nostram in some Latin writers isa gloss without authority in any 
Greek text. 


Q1. & 82 PeBardy Hpas ody Spiv els Xprordy nal xpicag Hpas 
@eds. It is better to take this as a complete sentence of which 
@eés is the predicate than to make it the subject of a long 
sentence of which v. 22 is the predicate. It is doubtful whether 
ou Hpiv is to be carried on to the second jas and to the yeas 
and qpév in 9. 22: the fact that jas is repeated while oiv jpiv 
is not, is rather against the carrying on, but is by no means 
decisive. The change of tense from present to aorist does not 
affect this question. Both teachers and taught are included in 
ipas ow ipiy: the following yyas and yoy may mean the 
officials only, and the anointing and sealing may refer to their 
being ‘separated ’ (Acts xiii. 2) for ministerial work. The “ xpicas 
is evidently suggested by Xpirdy, and it is implied that the 
Apostle and his colleagues shared the unction with which Christ 
was anointed, #.¢. the power of the Spirit. In 1 Jn. ii. 20, 27 
this is extended to all believers” (Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the 
N.T:, p. 385). Elsewhere in the same work Swete takes shis 
passage as applying to all believers (pp. 193, 220, 232); see 
especially p. 298, “The Epistles of the N.T., which are silent 
about the fact of the Lord’s Baptism (except the allusions in 
r Tim. tl. 16; 1 Jn. v. 6), as they are about most of the other 
facts of the Gospel history, speak freely of the anointing received 
by all Christians from the Holy One, #.e. the ascended Christ 
(2 Cor. i. 21; 1 Jn. ii. 20, 27).” This agrees with Neander’s 
view; Ls ist dies die Weihe des allgemeinen Priesterthums. If we 
confine xpioas and odpayiodpevos to the teachers, then the 
aorists refer to the time when they were set apart for missionary 
work, If we regard all Christians as included in the qydas, then 
the aorists refer to their conversion and baptism. In either case, 
the change of tense indicates that God continually establishes 
those whom He once for all consecrated to Himself. The 
xpioas does not imply any actual ceremony of unction: the 
anointing is with the Spirit; and in order to bring out the 
connexion between Xpiorev and xpicas, the former might be 
translated ‘the Anointed.’ ‘But He who confirmeth us and you 
also unto the Anointed and who anointed us is God.’ We must 
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keep in mind that St Paul is dictating and not always adhering 
to the form of sentence which he originally had in his mind. 
‘Who confirmeth us’ is another blow at the charge of levity ; it 
indicates that the relationship established between us and Christ 
cannot be impugned; there is no flaw in it, and it is legally 
indestructible. See Deissmann, idle Studies, p. 109; in 
papyri BeBarwriyp is often used of a ‘surety.’ 

pas ody buiy. The ody dyiy is a conciliatory addition, like 
kai wpeis Huav in v. 14. In this permanent BeBaiwors the 
Corinthians share equally with their teachers, and this is a strong 
guarantee for the sincerity of the latter. ‘It is absurd to suppose 
that we who remain united with you in such a relationship treat 
you with levity.” The addition of éopéy dddyAwy péAy in Eph. 
ly. 25 is similar; joint membership in the same body conduces 
to truthfulness. 

alg Xpordév. ‘In relation to Christ,’ 4 p> tov judas wapacade’- 
exfas (Chrys.). This is another security against levity and 
caprice. One is tempted to translate, ‘s/o the Anointed so as 
to abide iz Him’; but the present participle is against this. 
‘They entered into Christ as members of His Body when they 
became Christians, and God is continually confirming them 
in that relationship. The ‘## Christ’ of AV. and RV. is right; 
cf. Col. ii. 7. 

cat xpioag yas. If ody duty is not carried on, this refers to 
the consecration of the Apostle and others for missionary work. 
But all Christians receive unction from God (see on 1 Jn. ii 
20, 27), and we cannot with any certainty restrict the as to 
the officials, The mention of Xpyordy has suggested ypicas, but 
there is probably no direct reference to the anointing of Christ 
at His Mission to bring the good tidings (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
x. 38; cf. Jn. x. 36). Heb. i. 9 should not be quoted in this 
connexion, for there the glorified Son is anointed with the oil of 
gladness at the completion of His work, not with power at the 
beginning of it (Lk. iv. 14).* 

For quads ody byiv, which is overwhelmingly attested, C and the Harlean 
Syriac with a few cursives have vyas ody jyiv. The scribe of B perhaps 
had the same reading ; he has written duds ody dud, with duds after xpicas. 

For xploas Vulg. has gus snxit. Cornely points out that uszgere in 
N.T. is used to translate four different Greek words ; dAelpecy (Mt. vi. 17; 
Mk. vi. 13, xvi. 3; Lk. vii. 38, 46; Jn. xi. 2, xii. 3; Jas. v. 14), wupltecr 
(Mk. xiv. 8), éxexplew (Jn. ix. 11), and xplew (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
om i 2 Cor. i. 21; Heb. i. 9). The first three words are always 

in the literal sense, while the last is nowhere so used; xplew is 
always symbolical, as also is xploua (1 Jn. ii. 20, 27) In LXX, 
xplew is very frequent, and almost always in the literal sense. 


* An allusion to the rubbing of athletes with oil before gymnastic contests 
is not probable. 
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22. 5 nal odpayodpevos pas. The 6 is omitted in important 
authorities, but is probably genuine. Deissmann (Bid/e Studies, 
pp. 108f.) has thrown much light on both odpay:odpevos and 
éppaBava. Sealing is mentioned in O.T. in the literal sense as 
a security against secret opening (Dan. vi. 17) and as a substitute 
for signature (1 Kings xxi. 8); and in a figurative sense (Deut. 
xxxii. 34; Job xiv. 17, xxxili. 16, xxxvii. 7; Is. viii. 16). But 
the papyri show that sealing had a very extended and important 
use in the East, especially for legal purposes, to give validity to 
documents, to guarantee the genuineness of articles, and that 
sacks and chests convey the specified amount, etc. The mean- 
ing here may be that, in confirmation of a covenant, God sealed 
us as His own (mid.) and attested our value (see J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 13, 14, and Swete on Rev. vii. 2). ‘He not only 
anointed us, but a/so (xai) sealed us and gave us’; this is a 
further security. The first xaf does not anticipate the second, 
‘both sealed us and gave’; it introduces a fresh argument. We 
need not suppose that St Paul is referring to supernatural spiritual 
gifts as signs of an Apostle. An allusion to rites for initiation 
into certain mysteries is perhaps possible; but it is more 
probable that an allusion to Christian baptism is meant, a rite 
for which at a later period the metaphor of ‘sealing’ was often 
used, The aorists point to some definite occasion. See on 
Rom. iv. 11, xv. 28. 

Tov dppaBéva rot avetpartos. Lightfoot has a full note on the 
strange word dppaBwv, Votes on the Epistles of St Paul, pp. 
323f.; see also Ellicott on Eph. i.14. It may be Phoenician. 
Cf. the Scotch ‘arles’ and the German Ange/d or Handgeld. It 
is more than a pledge (pignus, evéxvpov); it is puxpdv rt pépos 
rov maytos (Thdrt.), an instalment, #.e. delivery of a small portion, 
whether of money or goods, as an earnest that the remainder 
would be delivered later. Comp. the use of dxapy7 in Rom. 
viii. 23. In v. § the expression occurs again. Papyri show 
that the dppaBwy was sometimes a considerable portion of the 
total, and that, if the buyer failed to deliver the remainder, he lost 
his éppa8wv ; on the other hand, if the seller failed to fulfil his 
side of the bargain, he had to pay twice the amount of the 
dppafdy plus interest on it. The genitive is one of apposition ; 
the Spirit is the earnest, the earnest of eternal life; quantum 
ergo praemium est, cujus tanta est arrhal id est gratia Spiritus 
(Pseudo-Primasius). The Spirit is the anointing, the sealing, 
and the first instalment of eternal life; and the three metaphors 
are perhaps meant to form a climax. The incidental, and 
probably unintentional, suggestion of Trinitarian doctrine is note- 
worthy. God confirms both teachers and taught to Christ; asa 
security He gave His Spirit. See on xiii. 14, on 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, 
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and comp. Eph. iv. 4-6; also Clem. Rom. Cor. xlvi. 3, lviii. 2. 
In the last two passages, as here, we have the order, God, 
Christ, Spirit ; in the other passages the order varies, and some- 
times Christ or the Spirit is mentioned first. In the Apostolic 
age there was evidently a pervading thought that in some sense 
the Divine Essence is threefold. 

dy rats xapSiacs Hudv. ‘Our hearts are the sphere 2 which 
the gift of the Spirit is displayed’; cf. éy rais éxxAnoiass, dy re 
etayyeAty (viii. 1, 16), and especially éxxéxvras vy rais xapdiais 
jpov (Rom. v. 5). 

6 xal ogpay. (N* B C* D EL O) rather than cal 6 odpay. (F G, Latt.), or 
kal odpay. (N* A C* K P). 

Jerome notes that the Latin version has psgyus here and v. 5, instead 
of arrabo (or arrha). Pignus=évéxupor (Deut. xxiv. 10-13), a word not 
found in N.T. Nevertheless, in the Vulgate, Jerome has left ssonus in 
both passages. This is one of many pieces of evidence that Jerome’s 
revision of the Epistles was very perfunctory. Augustine also points out 
the inaccuracy of figaus asa translation; AMelius dicitur arrha quam 
pignus ; Aaec enim duo similia videntur inter se, sed tamen habent aliquam 
differentiam non negligendam (Serm. 378). In LXX dppaBdy occurs Gen. 
xxxviii, 18-20, and there it means fienus, a pledge, and not an instalment. 


McFadyen takes this paragraph (15-22) as evidence of “the 
heights upon which Paul was habitually living.” He repels a 
charge of insincerity by showing how impossible it must be for a 
minister of Crist, the eternal affirmation of all God’s promises, 
to be insincere. “For a moment he loses sight of himself and 
his pain in the contemplation of Christ as the Everlasting 
Yea... the finished realization of the divine purpose.” 

Here the chapter ought to have ended; or still better at 
v.14. The next two verses (23, 24) are closely connected with 
li. 1-4. See on 1 Cor. xi. 1. 


23. *Ey® 8& With great emphasis. He returns to his own 
individual case, in which Silvanus and Timothy are not included. 
Having shown how antecedently improbable it is that a minister of 
Christ should be guilty of levity and faithlessness, he now tells 
the Corinthians the actual reason why he changed his plans. It 
was not out of caprice, nor out of cowardice (xiii. 10; 1 Cor. 
iv. 18, 19), nor simply for his own convenience; it was out of 
consideration to them. The dé marks the relation between the 
Apostle’s attitude and what has just been stated respecting God. 
‘He who continually confirms us is the faithful God; but J call 
Him as a witness, etc.’ These strong appeals (zg. 18, iii. 1, iv. 2, 
v. 11) are evoked by his opponents’ charges of untrustworthiness 
and timidity. 

pdprupa tov Gedy emexadodpar eri tr. enhy puxfy. ‘Z call God 
for a witness upon my soul’; we might render ‘I call #hss God,’ 
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‘the God whom I have just described.’ ‘He knows every 
corner of the soul and all its secrets; the most subtle deceit 
would not escape Him ; and I should at once be convicted if I 
were lying.’ The rendering ‘ against my soul’ is possible (see 
on Lk. ix. 5, and cf. Acts xiii. 51); in which case the idea is 
that, if he is lying, his soul, the seat of his physical life (Rom. ii. 
9), will pay the penalty. Vulg. has s# animam meam, Aug. super 
animam meam. In one of his letters (Z%. 157), Augustine says 
that many people do not know what constitutes swearing. They 
think that if they do not say ‘ Fer Deum,’ but use expressions 
which are found in St Paul, they are quite safe. They say 
Testis est Deus (Rom. i. 9; Phil. i 8), See# Deus (2 Cor. xii. 2), 
Testem invoco Deum super animam meam (i. 23), without think- 
ing. There is no sin in swearing to what is true; but swearing 
falsely is a very grievous sin, and those who swear frequently are 
likely to fall into it. Von ideo, quia in suis epistolis juravit 
Apostolus, vir in veritate firmissimus, ludus nobis debet esse 
uratio. 

Calling Heaven to witness is freq. in literature from Homer 
onwards. Hector proposes to Achilles that each shall offer to 
the other the witness of his own gods as a guarantee of good 
faith (Z/. xxii. 254); 

GAN’ dye Seipo Oeots EexBadpefa* rot yap dpwrros 
paprupo docovra xal érioxoro: dppovidwy. 

Still closer to the present passage we have réy re Iadva, 
éxixadovpevos paprupa Trav Acyopévwy dAnOelas xép (Plato, Laws, 
li. 644 C); erexarcicbar Oeovs xabopay ra ytyvdpeva. (Xen. Hell, 
Il. iii, 55); in all which cases the mid. indicates that Heaven 
is invoked as a witness on one’s own side.* Harveius combines 
the ideas of ‘fon my soul to search it’ and ‘ against my soul to 
condemn it’; Deum invoco in animam meam, ut ipse inspiciat, 
st verum dico, et testis mihi sit,—si autem mentiar, puntat. 

WeSdpevog dudv. Emphatic; ‘it was in order to spare you.’ 
Levity was not the cause, but consideration for them ; he did 
not wish to come év £488 to punish offenders (see on 1 Cor. iv. 
21, vit. 28), so he gave them time to come to a better mind. In 
this he was not shirking a painful duty. If they had not yielded 
to his severe letter and to Titus, he would have come in all 
sharpness (xiii. 10). Delay was a gain to both sides, but it was 
not prompted by timidity or copia capxixy (v. 12). 

odxére hGov eis Képw8ov. ‘1 came not any more to Corinth.’ 
The Greek cannot mean ‘I came not as yet’ (AV.), and can 
hardly mean ‘I forbare tocome’(RV.). Comp. otxért yrywoxopev 
(v. 16), obxére td ratdaywydv topey (Gal. iii. 25), and with past 

* The expression is Greek rather than Hebrew. In LXX we have pdprus 
xpos (1 Sam. xii. 5, 6, xx. 23, 42), but not this phrase. 
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tenses, ox «dey abrov ovxérs (Acts Vili. 39), ovxére atrd éXxioat 
ioxvov (Jn. xxi. 6). ‘I came not any more,’ or ‘I came not 
again,’ harmonizes so well with the theory of a second and pain- 
ful visit to Corinth, even if it does not actually imply it, that those 
who reject the theory prefer some other manner of translation, 
as that in RV. See on z Corinthians, pp. xxi-xav, for argu- 
ments in support of the theory, and pp. xxxi—xxxiii for arguments 
against it. 

The theory that 2 Cor. x.—xiii. is part of the severe letter 
written between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. 1.-ix, is strongly confirmed 
by this verse. In xiii. 2 he writes, ‘If 1 come again I will not 
spare’; here he writes, ‘To spare you I came not any more to 
Corinth.’ This parallel combined with those between xiii. 10 
and ii 3, and between x. 6 and ii. 9, make a strong case. “It 
seems difficult to deny that St Paul, in each case, is referring 
to the same thing,—in the passage from x.—xiii. in the present 
tense, and in that from i.-ix. in the past” (K. Lake, Zhe 
Earlier Epp. of St Paul, p.160). See also Kennedy, Second and 
Third Corinthians, pp. 79 f.; G. H. Rendall, p. 55. 


24. Epanorthosis. At once the thought strikes the Apostle 
that what he has just said may be misunderstood, especially by 
the emotional Corinthians, who are so jealous of their own 
independence. ‘The power to spare implies the power to punish, 
and this seems to imply a claim to control everything. He 
hastens to assure them that he makes no such claim. This 
nervous anxiety about seeming to presume is so unlike the tone 
of x.—xiii that it is difficult to think that both belong to one and 
the same letter. 

ody Sn. Elliptical for od A¢yw rotro dr. ~The ellipse is very 
intelligible, and seems to have been in common use; ill. 5, 
vii. 9; Phil. iti. 12, iv. 173 2 Thess. ili. g; etc. Winer, p. 746. 
‘Not that’ is in common enough use in English. 

xuptedoney. He includes his colleagues once more; . 23 is 
purely personal. And he is perhaps once more glancing at the 
rival teachers who did try to domineer and dictate as to what 
the Corinthians must accept (xi. 20). ‘Do not think that we 
are attempting anything of the kind. Our work is to awaken, to 
instruct, to entreat.’ Von quia dominatur fidet vestrae (Vulg.) ; 
‘have dominion over’ (AV.), ‘have lordship over’ (RV.). Fides 
non necessitatis sed voluntatis est, dominatus necessitatis causa est. 
Fides per dilectionem operatur (Gal. v. 6) non per dominium cogitur 
(Herveius). Faith must be free. What power, asks Chrysos- 
tom, can make an unconvinced man believe? All you can do 
is to make him say that he believes. With regard to faith, 
Apostles are not tyrants but ministers and stewards (see on 1 Cor. 
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iv. 1); they labour to help their flocks, not to oppress them,* 
The construction is not quite certain. ‘Lord it over your faith 
is simple enough, but everywhere else in N.T. xvpeevew has a 
gen. of the person (Rom. vi. 9, 14, vii. 1, xiv. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 15; 
Lk. xxii. 25), not of the thing, and here the meaning may be 
‘lord it over you,’ rjs wiorews being added as an afterthought, 
either because he had been accused of undue pressure (see on 
1 Cor. vii. 35, and comp. 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10) in matters of faith, 
or because other teachers had used such pressure. In LXX 
such expressions as xupevery THs Oaddoons, THs yi, THs olxoupdyys, 
are common enough (1 Es. iv. 15; Dan. ii. 39, iii. 2; etc.). 
Nevertheless, the position of dpér is in favour of its dependence 
On xvptevopev rather than on ris wiorews, especially in contrast 
with ris xapas tpav. See critical note. Erasmus would supply 
dyexa to govern 7s wiorews. 

ovvepyol dopey. ‘So far fronr being tyrants we are fellow- 
workers ’—of course with the Corinthians. There is nothing in 
the context to suggest ‘with God’ or ‘with Christ’; in 1 Cor. 
iii. 9, @eov is expressed ; in LXX the word is very rare; in N.T. 
usually of St Paul’s colleagues. ¢ 

tis xapas bpay. This comes rather as a surprise, for it forms 
no contrast with rjs wiorews, which might have been repeated. 
‘We do not force a creed upon you, but we help you in your 
quest of one.’ But, as he goes on to state, they no longer need 
such help, for they have found the truth. Yet they have not 
reached the full happiness which the Gospel can give them 
(Gal. v. 22); their teachers can and do help them to greater joy 
in believing. It is the xapa ris xlorews (Phil. i. 25), the xapa xai 
elpjvyn tv re moredey (Rom. xv. 13) that they labour with their 
converts to produce.$ He mentions the yxapa of the Gospel in 
contrast to the Avy which has to be mentioned (ii. 1) in con- 
nexion with his change of plans. See Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 175. 

tf yap wiore dorixare. Not ‘by faith’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘by 
your faith’ (RV. marg.), but ‘ ¢# your faith.’ In that sphere the 
position of the Corinthians was correct and firm, and xvpiedewv 
would have been altogether superfluous. It was not in their 
faith that they needed guidance and control, but it ought to 

* Fides enim prorsus ab hominum jugo soluta liberrimaque esse debet, says 
Calvin. He goes on to remagk that, if any man had a right to have dominion 
in matters of faith, it would be St Paul; yet he disclaims it. Whence Calvin 
infers that the only rule of faith is Scripture. 

¢ St Paul uses cuvepyés eleven or twelve times, 1 Thess. iii. 2 being doubt- 
ful ; elsewhere only 3 Jn 8. 

t ‘It is implied in this, that joy is the very end and element of the Chris- 


tian life, and that it is the minister's duty to be at war with all that restrains 
it, and to co-operate in all that leads to it” (Denney). 
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have more influence on their lives. If the Gospel had its right 
effect among them, there would be no fear of Avwn either for 
them or for him. Some take the words as meaning that it is by 
faith that Christians have a secure foothold; but such a state- 
ment has no point here. St Paul is explaining why he has no 
wish to lord it over them as regards faith; it is because he is 
confident that they need nothing of the kind; their faith is 
sure. Could he afterwards, in the same letter, have written, 
‘Try your own selves whether ye be in the faith’ (xiii. 5)? 
If that was written when they were disgracing the faith by 
rebellion, and ‘in your faith you stand firm’ was written after 
they had submitted, all becomes intelligible. 

With the dat. here comp. r@ cwpart xai r@ wvedpare (1 Cor. 
v. 34) and rais dpeciy (xiv. 20). Papyri yield examples ; e.g. ox 
mevev TH yevouevy peoitetg, Bachmann would make it a dativus 
ethicus. For éoryjxare, see 1 Cor. xv. I. 


tude ras xlorews (NA BCKLO P) rather than 7. wlorews bp. 
(D E F G), which is an unintelligent assimilation to rijs xapas tuay. The 
difference of order has point. 


IL 1. Quisguis fuerit capitum divisor, fecit hic ineplam 
sectionem, says Calvin with justice. The connexion with what 
goes before is very close. The Apostle is continuing his answer 
to the charge of levity. He had changed his plans in order to 
spare them. Having stated what he did not mean when he 
spoke of sparing them (i. 24), he now explains what that expres- 
sion does mean. 

xpwa 82 énaur} toiroe. It is not easy to decide whether 8é 
or yép is the right reading. External evidence seems to be 
somewhat in favour of 8€, but ydép is more likely to have been 
changed to S€ than vice versa, and yap makes a good connexion ; 
‘It was to spare you that I gave up the idea of another visit to 
Corinth, for I determined this for myself.’ But another ydp 
immediately after rj yap riore: éornxare is unpleasing and some- 
what unlikely, and dé makes quite a natural connexion, whether 
one renders it by ‘and’ or ‘but.’ ‘It was to spare you, 
Bal as regards myself, etc.’ For éxpiva, see on 1 Cor. ii. 2 and 
vii. 37; in the latter passage we have, as here, rovro pointing 
forward to whatis coming. The verb at once excludes the idea 
of levity or caprice ; he thought the matter over and came to a 
definite conclusion ; cf. v. 14; also Rom. xiv. 13, where we 
have exactly the same construction as here, xpivew with an 
anticipatory rotro, followed by ré 47 with the infinite ; dAAa rotro 
xpivare paddov, to py TiWevar rpdoKoppa re ddeXpy. In 1 Jn. 
rovro commonly refers to what follows (iti. 1, 8, iv. 3); soalso in 
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1 Cor. (i. 12, vii. 29, xv. 50). "Epavr@ is dat. commodi rather 
than dat. ethicus, which would have been pos rather than 
¢uavrg@. It was chiefly for their sakes that he postponed his 
visit; but he came to the conclusion that for 41s own sake he 
had better not have the pain. AV., following the Vulg., statu 
autem hoc ipsum apud me, has ‘But I determined this with my- 
self,’ which would require wap éuavrg or & épavrq, a reading 
found in no text. And ipsum is in the wrong place; we should 
have status autem (or enim) mihi tpsi hoc.* 

td ph wddw dv Adwy apds Opis AOeiv. There is little doubt 
that this is the right order of the words; see below. The trans- 
lation of them is disputed. Those who hold that xii. 14 and 
xili, 1 compel us to believe that St Paul had already paid two 
visits to Corinth, translate, ‘ Not again in sorrow to come to 
you.’ ‘ Again in sorrow’ is to be taken together and is emphatic 
by position. He has had to come once in sorrow ; and if he visited 
them on his way to Macedonia, he would have again to come in 
sorrow. This he decided not to do. The distressing visit 
cannot refer to the long stay during which he converted them; 
therefore there must have been a second visit, which was prob- 
ably short. See Introduction; also G. H. Rendall, p. 57. 
Among recent writers, ‘“‘Is it not plain,” says K. Lake, “that 
this passage (ii. 1-11) implies a recent visit which had ended so 
unpleasantly that St Paul had determined not to come back if he 
was likely to undergo similar experiences ?” (Harker Epp. p. 150). 

On the other hand, those who think that the silence of Acts 
and the difficulty of fixing a time for this second visit are fatal to 
the supposition that it took place, translate thus, ‘Not to come 
to you again (and this time) in sorrow,’ or, ‘Not at my second 
coming to come to you in sorrow.’ He had paid them one very 
happy visit, and he would not revisit them in circumstances 
which must make the second visit a sad one. There is no need 
to determine whether Avy means the sorrow which the Apostle 
must cause or that which he must feel: the context shows 
that he is thinking of both. 

The AV. has ‘heaviness’ for Avry here, with ‘sorrow’ in 
0. 3, IL 7, Vil. 10; Phil. ii. 27, etc. ; and ‘sorrow’ is used to 
translate other Greek words. Even the R.V. uses ‘sorrow’ for 
both Avzy (often) and édvvm, which in Rom. ix. 2 it renders ‘ pain.’ 


B 17, 37, Syr-Hark. Copt. pil yép: D*, Aeth. support re: almost 
all others support 8é. T.R. with a few cursives reads rddw édOeiy ev 
Atwp Nearly all authorities have wddw dy Adwry wpds duds édOety, but 
DEG, Syr. Pesh. have x. dv A. éudety wpds tyads. Copt. omits rdduw and 
has é\Geiy wpds buds éy Avy. 


* The Vulg. varies much in the translation of xplyw: statuo, aestimo, 
fudicio subjicio, and (most often) judscéo. 
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2. al yap éy® AuwS Suas «7X. ‘For if Z (with emphasis) 
make you sorrowful, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he 
that is made sorrowful by me.’ ‘Sorry’ and ‘sorrowful’ (vi. 10) 
are not synonymous, and the latter is what is meant here: see 
on v.5. The «ai makes the ris emphatic and thus adds force to 
the question, ‘ Why, who is there to make me glad?’ /Ja wo ist 
denn dann noch einer, der mich erfreute? So Bachmann. The 
answer to this question is ‘ No one, for the only people who can 
cheer me have been made sad by me.’ The xaé accepts the 
previous statement, and the question shows what a paradox it 
involves ; cf. v.16; Mk. x. 26; Jn. ix. 36. See Winer, p. 545; 
Blass, § 77. 6. The singular 6 etdpalvey, é Avrovpevos, does not 
allude to any individual. The rhetorical rés is necessarily 
singular, and thus the community is spoken of as an individual. 
The point is delicately put. ‘You Corinthians are my fount of 
joy ; how could I be the one to wish to trouble with sorrow the 
source whence I draw my own gladness?’ But 6 Avrovpevos 
does not refer to the penitent rebel who has been pained by the 
process of conversion; and ad hoe vos contristo ut gaudeam de 
vobis (Pseudo-Primasius) is certainly not the meaning of the 
verse. Ambrosiaster is far better; ideo molutt ire, ne forte 
corripiens paucos multos contristaret, tpse etiam contristatus ; com- 
patiuntur enim omnia membra unius moerort. 


xal rls without éoriv (NX A BC, Copt.): other authorities insert. It is 
probably not original. 


8. dypawa rotro atré. This may be accepted as the right 
reading (see below), but its meaning is not certain, for both 
éypaya and rovro aird may be understood in more ways than 
one. 

Is éypaya a simple aorist referring to a previous letter? Or 
is it an epistolary aorist referring to the present letter? In other 
words, ought it to be translated ‘I wrote’ or ‘I am writing’? It 
is not quite certain that there is anywhere in N.T. an instance of 
éypaya. as an epistolary aorist meaning ‘I am writing,’ although 
there are several cases which may be such. It is not such in 
vii. 12, or 1 Cor. v. 9, or 3 Jn. g: in all three cases éypaya refers 
to a previous letter. It may be an epistolary aorist in 1 Cor. 
ix. 15 (see note there), but more probably it refers to an earlier 
part of the letter (see on 1 Jn. ii. 21, 26); and this is clearly the 
meaning of zpoéypawa in Eph. iii. 3. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 
11, where éypaya may mark the place where St Paul ceased to 
dictate and began to write himself; also on Philem. 19, where 
éypaya seems to show that he wrote the whole letter with his 
own hand. ‘Eypayapey near the opening of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp is a clear instance, and there are instances in papyri. 
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There is no doubt that &reya is used in the sense of ‘I am 
sending ’ in vill. 18, ix. 3; Phil. ii, 28; Philem. 12; and there 
is an interesting example in the papyrus letter quoted above 
(introd. to i. 3) from Apion to his father; rend co 7d eixdvey 
pov &a Evarjpovos, “I am sending you by Euctemon the little 
portrait of me.” * Other examples might be quoted. 

What is stated here and what is stated in vii. 8—12 show that 
éypaya does not mean ‘I am writing,’ in reference to this part of 
2 Cor.; it means ‘I wrote,’ in reference to some earlier letter. 
Like éxpiva in v. 1, éypaya refers to what took place in the past ; 
and it is possible that both aorists refer to the same period in 
the past. In that case the meaning would be that, when he 
decided not to come to Corinth, he sent a letter instead of 
coming. That is thoroughly intelligible and natural, and we 
may regard as certain that ¢ypaya does not refer to 2 Cor. i.—ix. 
It is equally certain that it does not referto 1 Cor. The language 
of ov. 3, 4 and of vii. 8~12 has to be explained in an unnatural 
manner, or indeed has to be explained away (see below), in 
order to make it fit 1 Cor. 

The meaning of rodro airé may be ‘for this very reason.’ 
That rendering is linguistically possible; see on 2 Pet. i. 5; 
Winer, p. 178; Blass, § 49. But elsewhere (v. 5; Rom. ix. 17, 
xiii. 6.; Col. iv. 8) St Paul writes eis airé rodro to express this ; 
and in v. 9; 1 Thess. iti. 3; 1 Tim iv. 10 we have els rovro 
with a similar meaning. Nowhere else does St Paul use rotro 
airé OF aro rotro, without els, in the sense of ‘for this reason,’ 
and the probability is that it is not used in that sense here. 
‘This very thing’ is the simpler and more probable rendering ; 
and what precedes shows what ‘ this very thing’ was,—-viz. that to 
spare them he had given up the idea of coming, because he did 
not wish to pay a (second) painful visit, and was dealing with 
them by letter instead of coming. It is quite possible that in 
these verses he is quoting his earlier letter, just as in 1 Cor. he 
sometimes quotes the Corinthians’ letter; but we cannot detect 
the quotations with any certainty. We may, however, feel sure 
that there was not only a letter from St Paul to Corinth before 
I ois (see on 1 Cor. v. 9), but also a letter between 1 Cor. and 
2 Cor.T 

That 2 Cor. x.—xili. is part of the latter letter is a theory 
which here finds further confirmation (see on i, 23). In xiii. 10 


*In the frayed original only my» is legible; and elxdyw=elxdénup is a 
better restoration than é@é».», which was an earlier conjecture. 

+ Wieseler thinks that these verses may refer to the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, 
but they evidently refer to something more recent, and to the last letter which 
nee a them. As this cannot be 1 Cor., it must be a letter written later 

I Tf. 
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he says, ‘For this cause when absent I write these things, that 
when present I may not deal sharply.’ Here, with apparent 
reference to those very words, he says, ‘I wrote this very thing 
that I might not by coming have sorrow.’ It is natural that 
what he called ‘dealing sharply’ when they were in revolt, he 
should call ‘having sorrow’ now that they have submitted. 
tva ph €XOav AUwyy ox. ‘In order that I might not by 
coming have sorrow.’ He does not say iva é&\Gov pi Ar. ox, 
‘that when I came I might not have sorrow.’ AV. and RV. 
rather imply the latter reading. 
dd’ dv Se pe xalpew. ‘From the hands of those from whom 
I ought to have been rejoicing,’ if he had come. They were his 
spiritual children who ought to be making him happy by follow- 
ing his wishes and example (see on 1 Cor. iv. 16). 
wemo.Ws eri mdvras Spas. ‘Because I had reposed trust on 
you all.’ Even when they were rebels he was confident that 
there was real sympathy with him, and that they would wish to 
please him. Confidens vos omnes intelligere, quia tune verum 
gaudium habitis, si ego gaudeo (Pseudo-Primasius). In the 
fulness of his heart he expresses what he hopes rather than what 
he knows ; péya re olxovopayv (Chrys.). For the construction cf. of 
aemoOores eri Kupoy (Ps. exxv. 1); also 2 Thess. iii. 4. Contrast 
i. 9, X. 7; Philem. 21, where we have the more classical dative. 
&ypaya without suiv (8 ABCOP 17, Am. Copt., Ambst.): other 
authorities insert. CO, Chrys. have atrd rofro: A, Copt. Arm. omit 
atré: other authorities have rofro airé, which DEFG, Latt. Goth., 
Aeth. place before &ypaya. D F, Latt. insert él Adwny after AUryr. oxXd 


(N* A BO P, Chrys.) rather than &yw (RN? CC DEFGKL); cf. i. 15; 
Rom, i. 13; Phil. ii. 27. 


4. &x yap modAtjs OAipews . . . Bd wodddv Saxpdwv. These 
strong words, expressive of deep emotion and intense distress, 
are quite in place, if they refer to a letter of which x.—xiii. formed 
a chief part. That passionate outburst of feeling might well have 
been written in ‘deep affliction and anguish of heart amid a flood 
of tears.’ But, as a description of the state of his mind when he 
wrote 1 Cor., the language is extravagant.* It might apply to 
the short section about the incestuous person, but that is only a 
fragment of the Epistle ; and nowhere in the range of his extant 
letters can we find any considerable portion to which this state- 
ment would so fitly apply as to x.—xiil. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare the Apostle’s 
description of his own condition during the writing of this 
vindication of his own authority with J. H. Newman’s statements 


* “© These words cannot be referred to our first canonical Epistle, and no 
more characterise its general tone than what he says about his second visit 
describes his first mission” (Orello Cone, Pau/, p. 121). 
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respecting himself, while he was writing the marvellous Apologia 
pro Vita sua in the spring of 1864. He wrote to Sir F. Rogers 
on April 22; “During the writing and reading of my Part 3 I 
could not get from beginning to end for crying.” He wrote to 
Mr. Hope-Scott on May 2; “I have been writing without inter- 
ruption of Sundays five weeks. I have been constantly in tears, 
and constantly crying out with distress.” 

The Apostle’s statement explains (ydp) how it came about 
that one whose function it was to be a ‘helper of their joy’ 
(i. 24) should write a letter which was sure to cause great sorrow. 
That incongruity was only too keenly felt by the writer, and it 
caused Aim intense distress. Yet the object of the letter was 
not to spare himself and inflict pain on them, but to prove the 
reality of his affection. He had had more than enough of Avry. 

The change from é to &d has significance. It was out of a 
condition of affliction that the letter was written, and it passed 
through a flood of tears. We should more naturally say ‘amid 
many tears.’ There is a similar change from é& to dd in Rom. 
ii. 27: for dd of “attendant circumstances,” cf. Rom. iv. rr, 
viii. 25, xiv. 20. Both woAAjs and xapdlas may be taken with 
both substantives; ‘out of much affliction of heart and much 
anguish of heart.’ In class. Grk. ovvoyx7 is nearly always literal, 
of actual contraction, junction or check. It occurs Lk. xxi. 25 
and nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it occurs Judg. ii. 3; Job 
xxx. 3; Jer. lii. 5; Mic. v. 1 (iv. 14), with a variety of meanings. 
Jerome’s carelessness in revision is seen again in his rendering of 
the word. In Lk. 23, 25 he has sressuva for both avdyx and 
ovwoxy, although Lat. Vet. distinguishes with compressio and 
necessitas, and here he has angustia for ovvoxy. 

In his speech to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, St Paul 
twice mentions his frequent tears (Acts xx. 19, 31). One may 
call it softness, as Calvin remarks, but it is more worthy of a 
hero than s//a ferrea durities Stoicorum would have been. The 
Apostle was no Stoic, and for him the suppression of all emotion 
was no road to perfection. The sympathy which he felt he 
showed, with utter disregard for Stoical dxdfea and jpepla, and 
Epicurean drapagia: dAoyos cat wapa piow puyys xivyors is a 
doctrine to which he could never subscribe. 

GdAG thy dydmny tva yrOre. Placing +. dydanyv in front of iva 
throws great emphasis on the word; cf. tév wrwyxdv iva 
pynpovetwyey (Gal. ii. 10). He could have spared himself the 
pain of writing such a letter; he could have come at once and 
used severity, without giving them time to return to their obedi- 
ence: but his love for them would not allow him to do either. 
As Chrys. points out, the run of the sentence requires ‘not that 
you should be made sorrowful, but that you should be induced to 
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vepent.’ Instead of this he substitutes ‘that you should know 
the exceptional love which I have for you.’ It was affection, not 
cold or cruel severity which made him write. He bears 
‘Corinth’ written on his heart; i. 12, iii. 2, xii 15; 1 Cor. iv. 
15, ix. 2: xarayAvuxalve rov Adyov BovAdpevos tmirwdcacba 
atrovs (Theophyl.). That dyary is not a word of Biblical origin 
has been shown by Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 199) It has 
been found in Egypt in papyri of the Ptolemaic period. 


I. 5-17. The Treatment of the Great Offender and 
the Result of the Severe Letter. 


The offender ought now to be freely forgiven. And for 
the intense relief caused by the report of you brought by Titus 
I thank God who does not allow ministers that work in 
sincertty to fail. 


5 As regards him who has been the cause of the sorrow, it is 
not so much to me that he has caused it (I do not wish to be 
considered at all) as to all of you; and perhaps not to all of you, 
for there may be exceptions, and I do not wish to be hard upon 
any one. °I think, therefore, that the punishment which was 
inflicted by the majority is sufficient in the circumstances, and 
those who thought it inadequate need not insist upon anything 
more ; ’on the contrary, you may now turn round and forgive 
and encourage him. *®If you fail to do this, a person in his 
circumstances may sink down in despair in the excess of his 
grief. I therefore implore you to leave him no longer in suspense, 
but at once, by some formal act, put into execution, not any 
sentence of further punishment, but the renewal of your love for 
him. 9° This request that you should forgive him is not at all 
inconsistent with the letter which I sent instead of coming, for I 
wrote that letter, not so much in order to be severe on him, as 
to have a sure test whether in all respects you are prepared to 
obey me. 1 You have proved your loyalty by punishing where 
punishment was due; but now, if you decide to forgive, you may 
rest assured that I agree with that decision ; for—and this is one 
more point—if there has been anything for me to forgive, it is 
for your sakes that I have forgiven it, not thoughtlessly, but as 
in the presence of Christ. 1!Satan is always on the watch to 
get an advantage over us. He did get an advantage when he 
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caused this member of our body to sin so grievously. Are we to 
let him have another advantage—over a sinner that has repented ? 

12 My disturbing anxiety about you is now removed; but it 
was so intense that, although, when I came to Troas to preach 
the Gospel, God gave me openings there which were very 
favourable, 1% yet I could not settle to any fruitful work, because 
Titus, who was to bring me news of you, was not to be found 
there. In my eagerness to learn what success he had had among 
you I said good-bye to Troas and went on to Macedonia to 
meet him the sooner. 4 But, God be thanked, all has turned 
out for the best. God, as always, led us along in His triumphal 
train with Christ, using us as His instruments to diffuse the 
sweet odour of His Gospel in every place. For it is of the 
fragrance of Christ that we ourselves are a sweet savour to God 
among both those who are in the way to deliverance and those 
who are in the way to destruction, !*to the one being a savour 
exhaled from death and breathing death, to the other a savour 
exhaled from life and breathing life. It is an awful charge, and 
what ministers are competent to undertake it? 27 Some are not, 
but by God’s grace we are. For, unlike most teachers, we are 
not men who for their own ends corrupt God’s message. No; 
with sincerity in our hearts, nay with God in our hearts, and 
with His eye upon us, as befits those who are members of Christ, 
we deliver our message. 


5-11. This paragraph about the great offender is not really 
a digression (Meyer), and the fact that we should have a good 
sequence of thought if it were omitted does not prove it to bea 
digression. It is part, and not on unimportant part, of St Paul’s 
vindication of himself. The Corinthians’ chief grievance was 
his sending them a severe letter instead of coming to them for 
the long and happy visit indicated in 1 Cor. xvi. 5-7. But there 
was also the treatment of the ringleader against Apostolic 
authority. The majority censured him in a way which some 
thought inadequate. The Apostle assures them that the action 
of the Church in condemning the offender satisfies the require- 
ments, all the more so as the person condemned is very penitent. 
He assures them that he is more than ready to join in their 
formal restoration o: the man to favour; and there is now no 
bar to his coming. 
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We are ignorant as to the exact nature of the penalty which 
was inflicted by the majority, but apparently it was not that 
which St Paul was believed to require. Possibly it was that 
suggested in 1 Cor. v. 11, T@ rowovry pd ovvecbiay, as also in 
2 Thess. ill. 14, wy owavaplywvoba airé, va évrparj, where we 
have the important addition, xat py ds éxOpov ipyetoGe, ddAa 
vovlercire ws ddeApdv. In accordance with this addition, the 
Apostle now pleads earnestly for a generous forgiveness. 
Punishment had been inflicted in order to rescue him from 
perdition by inducing him to repent; and he had repented. If 
punishment were continued, it might drive him to perdition by 
making him desperate. 

We are ignorant also as to who this offender was and as to 
what was the exact nature of his offence. But “it should no 
longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of x Cor. v. 1, but some one who had wronged 
Paul himself” (Moffatt, /nt. to the Literature of the N.T., p. 122). 
This theory is still advocated by Zahn (1909), McFadyen (1911), 
and others, and therefore it is necessary to point out once more 
how untenable it is. Tertullian’s vigorous argument almost 
suffices without any others (De Pudic. 13). After quoting this 
passage (5-11) he asks whether the Apostle could possibly have 
written in this effusively indulgent way about a man who had 
been guilty of fornication aggravated by incest, and this without 
one word of severity about the past or warning about the future.* 
We must remember that, if the offender here is the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v. 1, then the incest was of a specially monstrous 
character, for the sinful union was contracted in the lifetime of 
the man’s father. This passage and vii. 12 refer to the same 
case, and there, if & ddc«yjoas is the incestuous son, 6 ddixnbds 
must be the woman’s injured husband, who was still alive when 
St Paul wrote.t This adds immense force to Tertullian’s 
question. Moreover, it is unlikely that St Paul would view such 
a sin simply as an injury inflicted by one man on another. 


* The omission is all the more astonishing when we remember that St 
Paul had ordered that the offender should be handed over to Satan, and that 
(on this hypothesis) the sentence had not been executed. 

+ McFadyen is inconsistent. On 1 Cor. v. 1 he says that it is uncertain 
whether the father was dead when the son took his father’s wife ; on 2 Cor. 
vii. 12 he assumes that the father was alive when the son formed this revolting 
union. 
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When he treats of incest in 1 Cor., it is the infection of the whole 
Church upon which he enlarges (v. 6, 7, 11, 13). Lastly, it is 
incredible that St Paul would say (v. 9) that he had insisted 
upon the punishment of so grievous a sin, merely to test 
the Corinthians, whether they were ready to obey him in all 
things. 

If 6 dduxnGels is the Apostle himself, the language used here 
and in vil. 12 is quite natural. This man had grossly wronged 
St Paul, but the particulars are unknown to us.* Of such an 
offender St Paul might reasonably say that he had demanded 
his punishment to test the loyalty of his converts. This man 
had insulted and defied him. The personal affront St Paul 
could treat as nothing, but he could not allow his authority to be 
defied. The man: must be punished, and punished by the 
community ; that would test their loyalty. If this was done, the 
amount of punishment was of comparatively small importance ; 
and when the man had expressed contrition, prolongation of his 
punishment would do more harm than good. On this inter- 
pretation, everything falls into its place. From a feeling of 
delicacy, St Paul uses indefinite language; it sufficed to 
tell the Corinthians what he meant, but it does not suffice to 
tell us. 


5. El 8€ mg. The indefiniteness begins at once. ‘But if 
any one has caused sorrow, it is not to me that he has caused 
it.” The personal element is brushed on one side at once ; the 
injury to the Church, whose members are members of Christ, 
is what matters. The argument that we have here a res and a 
rowvros (v. 6) and Xaravaés (v. 11), and that in 1 Cor. v. we 
have also a ris (v. 1) and a rototros (uv. 5) and Saravas (v. 5), 
and that therefore this passage refers to the same case as that, 
is very shallow. In every sinful wp@ypa (vii. 11) there is a tes 
and a rotovros, with Satan at work also. The use of rotovros in 


© Es muss sich hier um cine schwere persinliche Krinkung des Paulus 
und um einen persinlichen Beletdiger handeln (Bousset, p. 175). See also 
Hastings, D&B. i. p. 493; Ane. Arb/. i. goz; G. H. Rendall, p. 61; 
Schmiedel, p. 221. Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Godet, Bachmann, Lietz- 
mann and others take a similar view : the offence was a personal attack on 
St Paul. 

t Krenkel’s suggestion that the offender had wronged a fellow-Christian 
in a matter of property has found little support. It is more probable than 
the supposed reference to 1 Cor. v. 1; but the only reasonable hypothesis is 
that ihe dédixla was against St Paul himself. Against Timothy is not im- 
possible, but it is improbable. 
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the two places is different. In the other case St Paul refuses 
to stain his letter with the name of such a transgressor, and 
perhaps intimates that any one who transgresses in a like manner 
will receive the like punishment. In this case, he refrains from 
naming him out of consideration for the offender’s feelings, whose 
case he states hypothetically ; ‘sf there is such a person’: in 
v. 10, Vil. 14, xX. 7 we have a similar use of ef So also there is 
difference in the way in which Satan is introduced in each 
case. There he was made the instrument of chastisement ; 
here he is to be guarded against as a crafty enemy. 

GAA dwd pdpous (Tva ph emPapd) wdvrag dyads. This is the 
best arrangement of a sentence which has suffered by being 
dictated ; ‘He hath caused sorrow, not to me, but in part (that 
I press not too heavily) to you all.’ So RV. and others. He 
does not wish to be severe, but it is really the whole Corinthian 
Church that has been troubled by this man’s d&cxfa. A qualifying 
dao pépous is inserted, because there were a few who were not 
distressed by the scandalous treatment of the Apostle. 

It is possible, with Mosheim, Olshausen, and others, to 
include wdvras in the parenthesis and make it the acc. after 
értBapo, ‘that I press not too heavily upon all.’ But this gives 
a weak position to wdyras, and leaves tas awkwardly alone 
after the parenthesis. If wdyras is taken with tuas, we have a 
pointed and almost necessary antithesis to éué, ‘not me but all 
of you.’ 

The AV. rendering, ‘He hath not grieved me but in part: 
that I may not overcharge you all,’ follows Tertullian, Vulgate, 
Luther and others, but it cannot stand, for dAAd does not mean 
‘except’ (Mk. x. 40), and St Paul is not urging that he has 
been distressed even ‘in part’; he is dismissing the personal 
affront altogether. It is not quite certain whether do pépovus 
means that not quite all the Corinthians had been distressed, or 
that all of them had been distressed to some extent; but the 
former is much more probable as being more true, and this Is 
an additional objection to the rendering in AV. B. Weiss 
understands é76 pépovs as limiting the action of the AeAumpxas: 
the offender was only partly the cause of the Corinthians’ grief ; 
the other part was caused by the Apostle’s severe letter. Hof- 
mann gives do pépovs the highly improbable meaning of ‘for 
a time,’ and with perverted ingenuity makes the first part of the 
verse interrogative ; ‘If any one has caused sorrow, is it not to 
me that he has caused it?’ The answer to this question is, 
‘Yes; nevertheless, for a time (that I may not press too heavily 
on you all) sufficient to such a one, etc.’ This is a very clumsy 
construction, and—what is far more serious—it destroys the 
tact and delicacy of the Apostle’s appeal by laying the whole 
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emphasis on the personal injury to himself—the thing about 
which he desires to say as little as possible.* 

In Biblical Greek, ér~Bapety is peculiar to Paul, who always 
uses it in a metaphorical sense (1 Thess. ti. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) 
and with the acc. Appian has it several times, always with 
the dat. (examples in Wetstein) ; and it is found in inscriptions. 
Cf. xaraBapety, xii. 16. On the whole verse see Stanley and 
Alford. 


6. txavdv 7h TovodTe Hf émrpla airy. ‘A sufficient thing for 
such a person is this punishment.’ We may understand éoru, 
but éorw is more probable. This substantival use of the neuter 
adjective accompanied by a feminine substantive is found else- 
where ; dpxerdv 17 neepe. 9 kaxia airs (Mt. vi. 34); dpeordy dorw 
rots 'Iovdalous 4 extxeipnows abrov (the reading of D and other 
authorities, Acts xii. 3) ; ) yuxy wAetdy eorw rijs rpopijs (Lk. xii. 23). 
Blass, § 31. 2, quotes also ixavdy éortv (Lk. xxii. 38), but the meaning 
there is, ‘ Enough of this subject,’ not, ‘two swords are a sufficient 
thing.’ There is perhaps a slight difference of meaning between 
ixavév and ixavy. The latter would mean that the existing émiriyula 
need not be prolonged. The former means that no additional 
penalty need be imposed. But this cannot be insisted on.t 
The meaning here is that ‘the punishment is a sufficient thing.’ 
It is not said that it is adequate to the offence, but that it 
satisfies the requirements of the case.{ Apostolic authority has 
been defied, and the Church, acting through the majority, has 
censured the offender. Nothing further is necessary. 

In Wisd. ili, 10 we have of 8 doeBeis xa’ A éXoyicavro 
eovow éxeriplay, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does érirypla 
occur. In Attic Grk. it means ‘possession of political rights,’ 
‘citizenship.’ The transition to ‘punishment’ is curious, the 
intermediate step being ‘getting one’s due’: the citizen gets 
his due, and the criminal gets his. Cf. the Biblical use of éxc- 
Tysay = ‘rebuke, censure severely,’ and the classical use of ro ém- 
ripzov = ‘legal penalty.’ The Latin renderings of émiriula vary ; 
increpatio (Tert.), correptio (Aug.), obsurgatio (Vulg.); in Wisd. 
iii, 10, Vulg. has correptio. It 1s possible that both ixaydy and 
émtrizia, are forensic terms. In 2 Thess. i. 9 St Paul has den = 
‘punishment,’ a word of somewhat similar history, passing from 

* If the offender were the incestuous man, could St Paul have said, ‘He 
has not pained me at all’? For the moral of these words see Chadwick, Zhe 
Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul, p. 239. 

+ Bachmann quotes what Zeus says about the parasites (Lucian, 7imon, 
10), lxaryh xal abrn tiuwpla tora atrois, viz. that of seeing Timon rolling in 


money, which tells against the supposed distinction. 
} Suficiens nom quantum ad Det judicium, sed quantum expedtebat 


lentport. 
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‘customary rights,’ through ‘legal action’ to ‘penalty.’ ‘Punish’ 
and ‘ punishment’ are freq. in O.T., but not so in N.T. 

 Swd trav wAerdvav. ‘Which was inflicted by the many’ (RV.) 
or ‘by the majority,’ rather than ‘by many’ (AV.). A similar 
correction should be made iv. 15, ix. 2; 1 Cor. x. 5; Phil.1. 14; 
cf. r Cor. xv. 6. It may be lawful to translate of rAeloves ‘many’ 
or even ‘several’ (Blass, § 44. 4), but in this and other places in 
N.T. ‘the many’ or ‘the majority’ is probably nght. They 
are contrasted with a minority who did not concur in what was 
done by of sAcfloves, and it is often assumed that this minority 
opposed the infliction of the éziriuia as being excessive, or as 
being altogether undeserved. Those who hold this view remind 
us that there was an anti-Pauline party at Corinth which would 
be sure to refuse to punish a man whose only offence was that 
of having defied St Paul. But there is no hint that this 
minority had been patronizing a rebel, St Paul tells them that 
‘ contrariwise they should rather forgive’ the rebel, which implies 
that hitherto they had refused to forgive him. It is more likely 
that the minority were the Paul party (1 Cor. i. 12, 13), who 
thought that one who defied the Apostle ought to be much more 
severely punished ; and ‘it is this minority whom he is specially 
addressing. Kennedy, Second and Third Corinthians, pp. 100f. ; 
Lake, Zarher Epistles, p. 171. 


7. Sore tobvavrioy paddov «1A. ‘So that on the contrary 
you may rather forgive him fully and comfort him.’ The dove 
gives the natural consequence of the view that the penalty 
which has been imposed satisfies the requirements. So far 
from imposing anything more, they may put an end to what 
has been imposed. He is not telling them what they mus# do; 
there is no dev. He tactfully points out the logical consequence 
of admitting the ixaydv, and leaves them to act upon it. The 
padAorv is probably genuine (see below), and it indicates that 
there were still some who felt that the punishment was insufficient. 
For xapicacGa:, which implies making the man a present of the 
remainder of the penalty,* and forgiving him absolutely, cf. x11. 
13; Lk. vil. 42, 43; Col. ii. 13, ili. 13; Eph. iv. 32. 

pi Twas TH weptocorépa Adwy Karawobj 6 7. ‘Lest by any 
means such a one should be swallowed up by his overmuch 
sorrow.’ Neither here nor ix. 4 nor xii. 20 does the AV. give 
the right force to yy wws: it does so 1 Cor. ix. 27; Gal. i. 2. 
Various conjectures are made as to what the Apostle feared 


* Vulg. here and elsewhere uses donare to translate xapl{ecOu, and 
donare may mean ‘to forgive’ ; culpa gravis precibus donmatur sacpe suorum 
(Ov. Pont. 11. vii. §1). The idea that an offence involves a debt to be wiped 
out by punishment lies at the back of such language. 
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might be the result; apostasy, reckless indulgence in sin, 
suicide. It is more important to notice that this implies that 
the man had already repented; he was no longer rebellious; 
and vera poenitentia est jam cessare a peccato (Herveius). Evi- 
dently, his grief was already great, and there was danger of his 
despairing of being restored to favour in Christian society. For 
xatarivey in the metaphorical sense cf. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 54; 
t Pet.v.8 It isfreq.in LXX. The ‘swallowing,’ as Chrys. says, 
may be ds éri @npiov, ds eri yepdvos, ds eri KAVSwvos. In the 
Ep. of the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienna those who had 
apostatized are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, iva 
dromvtxGeis 6 Aip, obs xpdrepoy wero xataremwxéva, Cavras éfendon 
(Eus. HZ. v. ii. 6). The rather superfluous repetition of 6 
roovros at the end of the sentence gives a touch of compassion, 
enforcing the plea. Locus diligenter observandus, says Calvin; 
docet enim qua acquitate et clementia temperanda sit disciplina 
Ecclesiae, ne rigor modum excedat. Severitate opus est ne im- 
punitate (quae peccandi illecebra merito vocatur) mali reddantur 
audacores. Sed rursus, quia periculum est, ne ts quit castigatur 
antmum despondeat, hic adhibenda est moderatio; nempe ut 
Ecclesia simulatque resipiscentiam illius certo cognoverit, ad 
dandam veniam sit parata. He goes on to contrast the cruel 
sentences of the penitential system. The comment is remark- 
able as coming from so rigorous a disciplinarian. 

H. C. Lea points out that in the Roman Catholic version of 
the N.T. there is a note appended to this text explaining that “the 
Apostle here granted an indulgence or pardon in the person and 
by the authority of Christ to the incestuous Corinthian whom 
he had put under penance, which pardon consisted in a releas- 
ing of part of the temporal punishment due to sin.” This, says 
Lea, is “a typical instance of the facility with which men read 
into Scripture whatever they desire to find there” (Fist. of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences, iii. p. 5).* 


AB, Syr-Pesh., Aug. omit s&\Xo», which is found before duds in 
NRCKLOP, Syr-Hark. Vulg. rks Arm., Chrys. Ambrst. and after 
du&s in DEF G 17, Goth., Thdrt. Tert. 


8. 83 wapaxadS dpas. He does not invoke his Apostolic 
authority and command the forgiveness ; as an equal he entreats 
them to grant it. The community had selected and enforced the 
penalty, whatever it may have been, and he leaves to them the 
removal of it. He respects the democratic feeling of the 


* Until the Reformation it was not seriously disputed that indulgences 
were comparatively modern. But the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv.) declared 
them to have been used astiguissimss temporibus, and this view is authori- 
tatively upheld. 
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Corinthian Church, and he respects the spirit of the Lord’s 
commission to the whole Church. “It is a fact of the highest 
importance and clearly established by the documents, that the 
commission given on the evening of the first Easter Day—the 
‘Great Commission ’—was given to the Church and not to any 
class in the Church—to the whole Church and not to any part of 
it, primarily. ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosoever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained’ (Jn. xx. 22f.). The words are the Charter of 
the Christian Church, and not simply the Charter of the Christian 
Ministry ” (Westcott, Zphesians, pp. 169 f.). On that first Easter 
evening, not all the Apostles were present, and others were 
present who were not Apostles. The commission, in the first 
instance, was to the community as a whole. The Apostle here 
makes his appeal to the whole community, and not to any class 
of officials, and he leaves the community free to act. The 
change of meaning from mrapaxdAecat, ‘to comfort’ (9. 7), to 
mwapaxare, ‘I beseech’ (2. 8), should be noted: see on i. 4. 

wapaxah® duds xupdcar els abriv dydany. Oro vos, constitu- 
atts tn eum dilectionem (Tert.). Obsecro vos, ut confirmetts tn 
illum caritatem (Vulg.). The differences are characteristic, and 
constituo is perhaps better than conjirmo, in the sense of ‘ make 
effective’; we have constituere libertatem, victoriam, _pacem, Con- 
cordiam fidem, etc. We need not suppose that xvpécaz implies 
that a formal resolution, rescinding the previous sentence, is to 
be passed, any more than ‘ratify’ would imply that in English. 
What the Apostle cares about is the change from censure to 
affection ; the way in which the affection is to be made effective 
he leaves tothem. What it is that they are to ratify is kept with 
effect to the last. Comp. Lk. xiv. 18, where mwapa:reiocfax comes 
as a surprise at the end; one would have expected just the 
opposite. At Corinth there were some who wished for a more 
severe punishment on the offender than censure and separation. 
The Apostle says, ‘Evieare 7d péAos td oopari, ouvdpare TH moipyy 
73 apoBaroy, Gepunv aire didfeow deiare’ mpoonke yap tas py 
pévov tépvovre cuvepyeiv AAG Kat ouvamrovre (Thdrt.). With 
Kupdoat els abrov dydayv comp. éxvpwty 6 dypis re "ABpadp 
(Gen. xxiii. 20). In papyri (Oxyrh. 513, 4) éxvpdbqv olxiay. 
Thuc. vit. lxix. 1, 9 éxxAnoia xupdcaca tavra, dteAvOy. 


9. els totTo yap kat €ypaya. ‘For it was just for this that I 
also wrote’; the Sjust” marks the emphasis on ¢is rovro, which 
looks forward to iva yv6. As in 9. 3, éypaya refers to the letter 
between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor., of which 2 Cor. x.—xiil. is probably a 
part. The xat marks the agreement of this letter with that, not 
of this letter with what he had said, or of this passage with the 
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earlier part of this letter. And we must not translate as if we 
had xat yap eis rovro, 

thy Soxipdy dpdv. The proof of you, z.¢. he wished to have 
them tested ; uf cognoscam probationem vestram (Tert.), which is 
better than ut cognoscam experimentum vestrum (Vulg.). In ii. 
Q, Vili. 2, xili. 3, Vulg. has experimentum for Soxtpy, as also in 
Phil. ii. 22; but in ix. 13 and Rom. v. 4 it has probatio. AV. 
has ‘experience,’ ‘experiment,’ ‘trial,’ and ‘proof,’ but without 
following Vulg. in its changes. 

el els axdvra dmjxooi dare. ‘Whether in all respects ye are 
obedient,’ ‘whether to every call of duty you lend your ear.’ 
They were not to be obedient just so far as the claims made on 
them pleased them. The éoré implies that the proof was satis- 
factory ; they are obedient in all points; cf. éore d{vjoe (1 Cor. 
v. 7). Here, as in vii. 12, St Paul seems to be interpreting his 
original intention in writing the letter by the light of the actual 
results of the letter. 

The reading 9 for «ef may possibly be right;* it refers to 
Soxipyy, ‘the proof whereby ye are, etc.’ This would strengthen 
the éoré in indicating that they are found to be perfectly obedient. 
St Paul does not say, and perhaps does not mean, that they are 
obedient to Aimse/f: rather, they are obedient to the principles 
of the Gospel. 

Once more we have considerable confirmation of the theory 
that x.—xiii. is part of the severe letter to which allusion is made 
by éypaya here and in v. 3. In x. 6 he says, ‘ Being in readiness 
to avenge all disobedience when your obedience shall be ful- 
filled’; here he says, ‘For it was just for this that I also wrote, 
that I might know the proof of you, whether you are obedient 
in all things.’ Asin v. 3 and 1. 23, he here writes in the past 
tense of the same thing as that of which in x.—xili. he writes in 
the present tense. It is quite natural that in the previous letter 
written in severity, he should speak of ‘avenging disobedience,’ 
and that in this letter of reconciliation he should omit all 
allusion to such a possibility. That within the compass of a 
dozen verses we should have three close parallels between i.—ix. 
and x.—xiii., and all of the same character, make a case of con- 
siderable strength. And we shall find other facts pointing in the 
same direction. 


A B17 have j, other authorities ef. Cf. Heb. vi. 14, where ed php has 
been corrupted to # «4». 


10. ¢ 84 nm yapiLeoGe, xdyd. They had joined with him in 
condemning ; he joins with them in forgiving. They had shown 


* The corruption of g to e occurs elsewhere; dpéoy to dpéves (1 Cor. 
vii. 32). 
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obedience in consenting to censure; let them now be sure of 
his consent if they desire to give love instead of blame. The 
Apostle is not promising always to follow their lead in exercising 
leniency: although the statement is general, it is manifestly 
limited to the particular case; and with regard to that he is not 
acting in the dark. He has the report of his official representa- 
tive Titus to guide him, and that made it clear to him that 
generous treatment of the offender would do a great deal of good 
and little or no harm. 

kat yap éy® & xexdptopar. Here we have xal ydp (contrast 
v. 9), introducing an additional reason, and éy# is emphatic; 
‘For also what J have forgiven,’ I on my side as distinct from 
you. AV. is faulty in turning the perfects into aorists. 

et vt xexdpvopar. A gracious parenthesis ; ‘if I have forgiven 
anything,’ #.¢. ‘if I have had anything to forgive.’ He is not sug- 
gesting a doubt as to whether he has granted forgiveness, but he 
puts the fact of there being something for him to forgive as a 
mere hypothesis. The hypothetical statement is exactly parallel to 
ei res AeAVrnxey: ‘if there is such person, he has received forgive- 
ness so far as I am concerned.’ Some would translate, ‘what I 
have been forgiven, if I have been forgiven anything,’ which is 
grammatically possible, but it spoils the appeal, and is out of 
harmony with & duds év xpoodrw Xp. St Paul is not thinking of 
the Corinthians’ change of attitude towards himself, but of his 
own towards the offender and them. It is ‘for their sakes’ 
that he has so entirely blotted out the thought of the man’s 
offence. Their relation towards the offender has been a painful 
one, but it need not continue; let it be changed for a happy 
one. 

év mpoodmw Xptorod. ‘In the presence of Christ’; i face 
Christi, or tn conspectu Christi (Calv.); as tov Xpurrov épopavros 
kat dperxopévov rots Yevopevors (Thdrt.). Cf. edppaudpuny 
mpocdrw avrod év mayrt xaip@ (Prov. viii. 30). This is more 
probable than ‘in the person of Christ’ (AV., RV.); i persona 
Christi (Vulg.), an Christi Statt (Luth.), or ‘unto the glory of 
Christ’ (Chrys.). See oni. 13. But, however we may translate 
the expression, the purpose of it is to correct a possible mis- 
understanding of &¢ tuads. Although it was for their sakes that 
he acted as he did, yet he remembered whose eye was upon him 
to approve or condemn his action. 


kayo (N*A BC? D EO P) rather than ral éyd (N® C* F GK L), as 
in most places where such crasis is possible. 8 xex. ef rs kex. (NA BCF GO) 
rather than ef ri xex. w xex. (D?K L 17). Baljon suggests that ef re xex. 
is a gloss. It would be a very clever gloss,—subtly Pauline. As in the 
case of i. 6, 7, there is difference of opinion about the division of the verses. 
Some editors assign Iva wh . . . Zarava tov. 10. 
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11. tva ph wAcovextnGdperv dad 7. Yar. ‘To prevent our being 
overreached by Satan.’ The man is penitent and is freeing 
himself from Satan ; what a grievous error to aid Satan in getting 
control over him again! Chrys. remarks that the Apostle is 
quite right in speaking of the wAcoregia of Satan, of his getting 
more than his due. That Satan should take man by sin is 
proper to him, but that he should do so through man’s repent- 
ance is too much, for repentance is our weapon, not his. Vulg. 
has ut non arcumveniamur a Satana,* which is not so good as 
ne fraudemur (Tert.), but better than me possideamur (Aug. 
Ambrst.). The verse explains the & tyas. It was to the 
Corinthians’ advantage and the Apostle’s as well (his including 
himself in this gain is a delicate touch) that Satan should not be 
allowed to gain through a Christian’s penitence: dedemus cavere 
ne remedium nostrum fiat ejus triumphus (Ambrose). Nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. is the passive of wAcovexrety found. In LXX 
the verb is rare; in N.T. both sAcovexrety and wAcovéxrys are 
peculiar to Paul. The ‘us’ or ‘we’ means the Church as a 
whole, not the Apostle. 

od yap adrod ra vofpara dyvootiper. This is probably an inten- 
tional play upon words, but it can hardly be imitated in English ; 
‘for we are not unwitting of his wiles’: nom ignoramus astutias 
ejus. This is the rendering of Pseudo-Cypr. (De sing. cler. 19) 
and of Ambrst. Sedulius has versutias; Tert. snyectiones. 
Vulg. is very capricious in its translation of voypara, a word 
which in N.T. is almost peculiar to 2 Cor., in which it always has 
a bad sense. Here it has cogttationes, in iii. 14 (with Cypr. Zest. 
i. 4) and in xi. 3 it has senasus, in iv. 4 mentes, in x. 5 intellectum 
(sing.), and in Phil. iv. 7 sated/igentias. Chrys. gives a variety 
of expressions to represent 7a voyjpara, all of them pointing to 
the wiliness of the evil one; 1d Sodepdv, 1d Kxaxopyyavov, Td 
moxirov, To eri rpooxypat, ebAaBelas ernpeaotexdv: and this 
thought is freq. in Paul (iv. 4, xi. 14; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9g). See on ili. 14. 

Of the Scriptural designations of the evil one, four are found 
in this Epistle; ‘Satan’ (here, xi. 14, xii. 7), ‘the serpent’ (xi. 3), 
‘Beliar’ (vi. 15), ‘the god of this age’ (iv. 4). Elsewhere St 
Paul calls Satan ‘the tempter’ (1 Thess. iii. 5), ‘the devil’ 
(Eph. iv. 6, etc.), ‘the evil one’ (Eph. vi. 16), ‘the prince of the 
power of the air’ (Eph. ii. 2). It is not necessary to dwell on 
the obvious fact that here and elsewhere he regards the evil 
power which opposes God and the well-being of man as a 
personal agent. Excepting xii. 7, Saravas always has the article 
in the Pauline Epp. So also most frequently in the rest of the 


* Vulg. always has circumvenive for wdeovexrety (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18; 
1 Thess. iv. 6): so also has Cyprian ( 7es#. iii. 88). 
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N.T. But, whether with or without the article, Saravas in N.T. 
is always a proper name which designates the great Adversary of 
God and man. 

12, 18. From the Avy caused by the great offender the 
Apostle returns to the @Aifus which was nearly fatal to him in 
Asia, from which the news brought by Titus enabled him to 
recover. But the joyous recollection of the recovery makes 
him omit to mention the news. This dropping a subject and 
taking it up again is very natural, especially in a man of strong 
feeling, who dictates his letters. 


12. "ENOdyv 82 eis Thy Tpwd8a. ‘Now’ (not ‘furthermore,’ AV.) 
‘when I came to Troas.’ The words might mean ‘to the Troad,’ 
the region between the Hellespont and Mount Ida, but a 
town must be meant.* St Paul would not tell Titus to meet 
him in a large district, and the city of Troas was a convenient 
landing-place from Macedonia. Its full name was Alexandria 
Troas, *“AAefdvdpea 7 Tpwas, Tpwds being an adjective to dis- 
tinguish it from other places called ’AAefdvdpea; and while in 
N.T. and Pliny it is called simply Troas, in Strabo it is called 
simply Alexandria. Its modern name is Zski Stambut or Eski 
Stamboul, Old Constantinople. It was one of the few Roman 
colonies in Asia Minor, and Suetonius says that there was a 
widely spread rumour that Julius Caesar meant to transfer the 
capital of the Empire to this colony.t A coast-road ran north- 
wards from Ephesus through Adramyttium to Troas, and when 
St Paul left Ephesus (Acts xx. 1) for Troas he probably followed 
it; but he may have gone by sea. Troas is a few miles south of 
Novum Ilium, which was on the site of the Homeric Troy. See 
Enc. Bib. iv. 5215. 

eis 73 edayy&ov tod Xpiorov. ‘For,’ that is, ‘to preach the 
Gospel (that tells) of the Christ.’ This was his primary object. 
Such missionary work would take time, and during this time he 
expected that Titus would arrive with news as to the state of 
affairs at Corinth. If the report of Titus was encouraging, St 
Paul was conveniently placed for going on to Corinth through 
Macedonia. 

Ovpas por dvewyperns ev Kupiy. ‘Although a door stood open 
to me in the Lord.’ See on 1 Cor. xvi. 9 and Lightfoot on 
Col. iv. 3 and 1 Thess. i. 9, where drotay eicodov écxopey is used 
of an excellent opening for missionary work. It was hardly 
necessary to add é& Kupiw after rov Xpiorov, but he wishes to 


* Cf. Acts xx. 5, 6, where the art. is omitted and inserted of the same 
place in consecutive verses. 

+ Valida fama percrebuit migraturum Alexandriam vel Ilium, translatis 
simul opibus imperii (Julius, 79). 
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make it quite clear that he had come for the work of a Christian 
missionary, and that it was precisely i” ‘hat sphere that he found 
a promising opportunity. This intensifies the significance of 
what follows. In spite of all this he found it impossible to 
remain and work. 


els rd ebaryyécor with almost all authorities, except F G, Latt., which 
have 8:4 rd evayyéXov, propier evangelium. DE here do not agree with 
de, but have &:2 rod edayyeNlov: see critical note on v. 17. For @vpas poe 
dvewypuérns, F G, Latt. have @tpa pot fy dvewypévn, ostium mths apertum 
esset. Some editors assign ovx foxnxa Gveciw . . . ddeAddy pov tov. 12, 
not toot reason. There is similar difference between vv. 10 and 11; 
see above. 


18. odx doynxa dveowy +O mvedpari pou. ‘I had no relief for 
my spirit.’ He uses the same expression in vii. 5, ovdepéay 
doynxey dveow 4 capé tov, where the change from avetya to 
odp§ has no special significance: it is the seat of human emotion 
and sensation that is meant in each case. We talk of ‘ weariness 
of the spirit’ and ‘ weariness of the flesh,’ without much change 
of meaning. We may explain the perf. as vividly recalling the 
moment when the Apostle had this experience and could say ‘I 
have not got relief’; but more probably this is another instance 
of the aoristic use of the perf. See on i. 9. 

Like vonpa, dveors is specially freq. in this letter (vii. 5, 
viii. 13) and occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Thess. 1. 7; 
Acts xxiv. 23. Vulg. usually renders it reguies, but ‘relaxation’ 
in the sense of loosening some kind of tension or restriction is 
its meaning rather than ‘rest.’ Being set free from 6Adis is the 
main idea in this letter, as in 2 Thess. In Ecclus. xv. 20, xxvi. 
10, it means freeing from wholesome restraint, licence. So also 
in the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 2; py Sopev rH éavrav Yuy7p dveow 
aore éxev abriv éfovciay pera duaprwrXav kai rovnpay ouvrpexew. 
With the dat. ‘for my spirit,’ comp. obx eipotca 4 wepwrrepa 
dyvdravow rots rociy airys (Gen. vill. 9). 

TS ph edpeiv pe Titov rv d8edodv pov. ‘Because I found 
not Titus my brother.’ For some reason, he fully expected to 
find Titus there, and his failing to do so seems to have robbed 
him of the power of work; his anxiety about Corinth was so 
great. Chrys. thinks that St Paul may have wished to remain at 
Troas, but that God required him to go on. St Paul tells us 
that he could not endure remaining at Troas; he was so miser- 
able there. There is no hint of any other reason. Thdrt. thinks 
that the Apostle felt that he must have a colleague; that a 
missionary working alone was wasted. What is intimated here is 
quite an intelligible reason. The Apostle was very human; he 
was so anxious about the effect of his severe letter, that he 
decided to shorten the time of torturing suspense by going where 
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he could meet Titus the sooner. Moreover, he may have 
reasonably thought that the rescue of the Corinthian converts 
from disaster was more important than making new converts at 
Troas. We know little of Titus, except what can be gathered 
from 2 Cor. and Gal. St Paul evidently had the highest opinion 
of him. Here he calls him ‘my brother,’ and in viii. 23, ‘my 
comrade and fellow-worker in your interest’; in xii. 18 he 
mentions him as one who was utterly incapable of being mean 
or grasping. “EAA dy, Titus is the first missionary of purely 
‘Greek’ and pagan origin that is known to us (Gal. ii. 3). But 
in N.T. “EAAnv means no more than ‘Gentile,’ and we cannot be 
sure of the nationality of Titus. Nevertheless, his acceptability 
among the Corinthians, and his success in the delicate mission 
which St Paul entrusted to him, are evidence of his being by 
racea Greek. K. Lake, Earlier Epp. pp. 146f., 275 f. Titus is 
mentioned nine times in 2 Cor. and is highly praised. In 
1 Cor. he is not mentioned at all. The reason may be that he 
was the bearer of 1 Cor. Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 284. 

There is no parallel in N.T. to the causal dat. 7@ pt) edpet, 
‘by reason of my not finding’; in x Thess. iii. 3 the true reading 
is 7d pnd&va caiverOa, not rg But examples are found else- 
where; rq py Kai tavra wravtaxod yd év rots dynpocios droxeto Bat 
réwos (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 1). Moulton quotes from papyri, 
Dus 8 rh pnb’ exeev zAHV rod Hroreuatov. See Winer, p. 413 
for other references. 

dworafduevos adrots. The same words occur Mk. vi. 46, the 
only place in N.T. in which the verb occurs outside the writings 
of Paul and Luke, and where avrois is as indefinite as here. In 
N.T. the mid. only is found, and its meaning is ‘to bid farewell 
to friends,’ in Mk. probably to the disciples, here obviously to 
the converts at Troas; cf. Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33; Acts xvili. 18, 21. 
The word suggests that he left them with reluctance. In 
Josephus it is used of Esther’s fasting, rpopp xai wore Kai 7ddow 
dmorafapévyn (Ant. xi. vi. 8). Hence it comes to mean ‘to 
renounce,’ as in the baptismal formula, drordocvopar TO Yarava 
kal cuvrdocopat Xproty drordocopai vot, arava, kai Tots epyots 
gov. Suicer gives many references. Vulg. has vale facere here 
and in Acts, but in Lk. renuncaare. See Index IV. 

€£4NOov eig Maxedoviav. In Acts xvi. 10, xx. 1 we have ee\dety 
eis t7v Max., and in each case it is needless to ask whether 
éfeAGeivy refers to leaving the town or leaving the province. Both 
Asia and Macedonia were Roman provinces. See Index IV. 

In these two graphic verses (12, 13), St Paul once more 
shows the Corinthians how erroneous it was to suppose that his 
not visiting them at the time proposed was due to levity or any 
want of care for them. For their sakes he abandoned a very 
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promising field of missionary enterprise. He is so overwhelmed 
with thankfulness at the thought of the ultimate result, that, 
without going on with his narrative, he bursts out into a hymn 
of praise. We can imagine the surprise of his amanuensis, 
as the Apostle suddenly changed his line of thought and 
began to dictate the next four verses. See vii. 5f. for the 
narrative. 

It is difficult to believe that the man who had just been freed 
from an agony of anxiety as to the effect of a severe letter to the 
Corinthians should forthwith write the severe reproaches and 
sarcasms contained in x.—xili. 10, and should send them to the 
Corinthians in the same letter in which he tells them of this 
agony of anxiety. 

For r@ ph (N* A B C* G K) L P have 73 x4 and N* C* have rol «4H, 
both of which may safely be disregarded, while DE 17 have é& r¢@ y#, 
which Blass is inclined to adopt. Schmiedel rightly rejects the conjectures 


that vy. 12, 13 originally came after i. 22, or were written by Paul as a 
marginal note toi. 16. The conjectures are quite unnecessary. 


14. Te 82 Geg xdpis. St Paul generally writes ydpes rG @eG 
(viii. 16, ix. 15 ; Rom. vi. 17, vil. 25), but here, asin the similarly 
sudden transition to thanksgiving in 1 Cor. xv. 7, he puts r@ 
@eq first with great emphasis. The two thanksgivings should 
be compared. In each case we have a noble digression of irre- 
pressible gratitude. And the gratitude here is evoked by the 
thought of the intense revulsion of feeling from anxiety to joy 
when he met Titus and heard that all was well in Corinth. To 
seek for any other explanation is unintelligent waste of time. 
The remembrance of the victory of God’s cause at Corinth leads 
him on to think of the triumph of the Gospel generally, and of 
the very subordinate but glorious share which Apostolic mission- 
aries have in that triumph. He thinks of its progress as a 
magnificent procession moving onwards through the world. 
The victorious commander is God, and the Apostles are—not 
His subordinate generals, but His captives, whom He takes with 
Him and displays to all the world. St Paul thanks God, not 
for ‘always causing him to triumph’ (AV.), but for ‘at all times 
“eading him in triumph.’ The Apostles were among the first to 
be captured and made instruments of God’s glory. When a 
Roman tmperator triumphed, clouds of incense arose all along 
the route ; and in the triumph-train of the Gospel the incense of 
increased knowledge of God is ever ascending. The Apostles 
cause this increase of knowledge, and therefore they themselves 
are a fragrance to the glory of God, a fragrance that is life-giving 
to those that are on the road to salvation, but will prove deadly 
to those who are on the other road. The atmosphere of the 
Gospel is one which only those who are prepared to welcome it 
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can breathe with safety and delight ; to others it is a peril and 
a@ pain. 

Y Spire editors make gv. 14-17 a separate paragraph ; but the 
connexion with vz. 12, 13 should not be broken. 

1 wdvrore OpcapBevovrs Huds. ‘ Who at all times leadeth us 
in triumph’ is almost certainly right. It is true that some verbs 
in -evw acquire a causative sense: padyrevw may mean ‘I make a 
disciple of’ (Mt. xxviii. 19; Acts xiv. 21) as well as ‘I am a 
disciple’ (Mt. xxvii. 57), and BaccAeiw may be ‘I make to be 
king’ (Is. vii. 6) as well as ‘I am a king’ (Lk. xix. 14, 27). But 
we do not know that OprazBevw ever means ‘I cause to triumph,’ 
although that meaning would make good sense here and is 
adopted by various interpreters ; gut factt ut semper triumphemus 
(Beza), gus triumphare nos facit (Calvin). But in Col. ii. 15 
Oprap,Bevw has its usual meaning of ‘I lead in triumph,’ and that 
is likely to be its meaning here. Earlier writers have nos in 
triumpho arcumduco, This is Thdrt.’s explanation ; rpde xdxeioe 
wepudyet SyAovs Has waow dropaivwy. And Chrys. is similar; ro 
wact rowvre reppavets. Oecumenius also; ro davepovwre yas 
Kai KaradnAous rootvre.* See on 1 Cor. iv. 9, where we have a 
similar metaphor, and the leading idea in both places is that of 
exhibiting, displaying to the world. As to the usual signification 
of OprauBevw one example may suffice ; Cleopatra, captured by 
Caesar, says to the Manes of Mark Antony, whom she had 
recently buried, p75 éy uot wepuidys OptapBevopevoy ceavrdv 
(Plut. Ant. 84). Wetstein gives other examples. See also Field, 
Notes on Translation of the N.T. p. 181, who, however, questions 
the allusion to a Romantriumph. The derivation of @piapBos, 
like that of elAixpivéa (i. 12), is a problem, but its meanings are 
well established. Originally a hymn sung in processions in 
honour of Bacchus, it was used as equivalent to the Roman 
triumphus, probably through similarity of sound and of associa- 
tion. Thus Polybius says that the Senate can add glory even to 
the successes of generals by bringing their achievements in 
tangible form before the eyes of the citizens in what are called 
‘triumphs’ (vi. xv. 8).f Wetstein well sums up the meaning of 
the passage ; ‘‘ God leads us round as it were in triumph, so that 
we do not stay in one place or move on to another according to 
our own will, but as seems good to our all-wise Director. The 
man whom He vanquished at Damascus He leads in triumph, 
not at Rome, and just once, but through the whole world, as 


* Suidas gives 3nporcevoas as the equivalent of OprauBedoas. 

+ St Paul uses a number of words to express his relation to God as a 
minister of the Gospel. It is Aecroupyla and Staxovla (ix. 12), rperBela (v. 20), 
orparela (x. 4), Urnpecia and olxovoula (1 Cor. iv. 1); but this metaphor of 
being led in triumph hy Him is the most striking of all. 
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long as he lives.” See also McFadyen, ad /oc., and also on the 
Pauline phrase ‘in Christ’ in Zruth in Religion, pp. 242-259, 
from which much of the next note is taken. 

év te Xprore. Cf. év Kupiy in v.12. The expressions, év 
Xpiord, ey ro Xpiorg, ev Xptore@ "Inaod, év "Invot Xpory, &y to 
Xpirre “Inoov, éy Kupip ‘Iyoot Xpiorg, occur upwards of fifty 
times in N.T., and nearly all of them are found in the Pauline 
Epp. The exceptions are 1 Pet. v. 10, 14, of which v. 10 is 
doubtful, and both may be due to Pauline influence. Of the 
six forms of expression (which cover all four groups of the 
Pauline Epp.), the first three are very common, while the last 
three are rare, occurring only once or twice each. The differ- 
ences in the forms of expression may not mean much, but the 
total amount may show channels of thought in which the Apostle’s 
mind habitually ran. ‘In Christ’ or ‘in Christ Jesus’ was a 
sphere in which his inner life ever moved. To us the phrase 
has a conventional sound ; it is like a coin much defaced by 
frequent use, and it needs to be taken back to the mint in 
which it was fashioned, the mint of experience. St Paul had 
been persecuting the followers of Jesus as being the worshippers 
of a false and dead Messiah. Experience had confronted him 
with the same Jesus and had compelled him to recognize Him 
as the true Messiah, victorious over death, and able to make 
Himself known to living men. Further experience had proved 
that Jesus the Messiah was one in whom was revealed all that 
men could know about God, and that the way to learn the truth 
about God was to be united with His Christ. Henceforth 
St Paul thought of himself as ‘# Christ,’ and these words tell 
us of a man with a changed consciousness of life.* The chief 
element of change was a sense of freedom, freedom from the 
bondage of the Law and from the bondage of sin: but it was not 
the only element. ‘In Christ’ we have indeed a sphere of 
liberty, but we have also a sphere of work; for freedom is 
freedom to do something, and to be ‘in Christ’ is to be working 
in His service, as fellow-workers not only of Apostles (viii. 23), 
but of God Himself (1 Cor. ii. 9). To be working in this 
atmosphere of liberty is an experience which makes men ‘ new 
creatures in Christ Jesus’ (v. 17), with new estimates of things, 
new aims and hopes, and new powers wherewith to attain and 
fulfil them. 


* ** Ask different persons what is the leading doctrine of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and you will get different answers. Some will reply, justification 
by faith, others, the liberty of the Gospel. You will find that for once when 
either of these doctrines is referred to, union with Christ will be mentioned 
ten times. They are indeed prominent. But it underlies the whole” 
(Lightfoot, Sermons in St Paul's, p. 227). 
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Whether intended to do so or not, é& r@ Xpwr@ at the end 
of this clause balances r@ @e@ at the beginning of it. It is for 
being perpetually led in triumph ‘z# Christ’ that the Apostle 
gives rapturous thanks to God. And the central word is sravrore, 
which is repeated in another form in éy ravri réry. Neither in 
time nor in space is there any point at which this being led in 
triumph ceases. 

thy dopiy ris yrdoews adrod. Sweet odours often reveal the 
presence of what cannot be seen ; odor sdeo, quia sentitur potius 
guam videtur (Pseudo-Primasius). God makes manifest through 
the labours of His ministers the fragrance which a knowledge 
of the Christ who reveals Him always brings. The genitive is 
probably one of apposition ; the knowledge is the fragrance ; cf. 
Tov dppaBava rod vevparos (i. 22). This metaphor of fragrance 
suggests the penetrating strength of the revelation and the delight 
which it brings to those who receive it. We have here one of 
many passages in N.T.—more common in St John than in St 
Paul—in which we are in doubt whether a pronoun refers to God 
or to Christ. Here airod may mean either; but the preceding 
éy te Xpworg and the Xpicrod etwdia which follows make the 
reference to Christ more probable. In any case it is in Christ 
that the knowledge of God is acquired ; iv. 6. 

davepouvrs 80 hpdv €v mavti témy. The choice of the verb is 
determined by ris yvdoews rather than by ry dcpyv.* As in 
1. 19 and 1 Cor. iii. 5, the Apostles are not independent agents, 
but instruments. Cf. the frequent dca rot apopyrov. It is a 
mistake to refer 8 ypav to St Paul alone. He is not claiming 
an exclusive revelation. ‘Ev wavri rémw and wayrore show that 
there is no special reference to the crisis at Corinth. It is 
fanciful to find in écpzy any allusion to the anointing of priests, 
or in davepowwre any suggestion of the opening of a box of 
unguents, The verb is very freq. in the Johannine and Pauline 
writings, and occurs nine times in this Epistle. 


15. Sr Xpvotod ebwdia €oper 7H Ge. By way of explanation 
(érc) the metaphor of the sweet savour is used in a different way 
to express the work of those who preach the Gospel. In spread- 
ing the fragrance of it they are themselves a fragrance to God. 
Here Xpiorod is emphatic, as r@ Gea is in v. 14, ‘For it is of 
Christ that we are a sweet odour to God.’ ‘Of Christ’ means 
that the fragrance comes from Him, for it is He whom the 
missionaries preach, and such preaching is pleasing to God. 
It is possible that r@ @e@ is added because of the frequency of 
dopy ebwdias Kupiy or 7 Kupfw in LXX. Codex Mosquensis (K) 
Omits r@ @eg, and J. Weiss regards it as an editorial insertion ; 

* In LXX, the most common verbs with dcp are raety and d:dévac 
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but it has point. The preaching is always etwdia to God, but 
not always to men, to some of whom it breathes death.* It is 
worth noting that the sacrificial phrase éop7) edwdias, so frequent 
in LXX, is not used here, and this makes any allusion to 
sacrifice doubtful. Contrast Eph. v. 2, where see J. A. 
Robinson. In Phil. iv. 18, éopyv evwdias, Gvoiav Sexrq is used 
of the gifts of the Philippians to the Apostle. Cf. Ezek. xx. 41; 
Mal. iii. 4. In N.T. eiwdia is found only in Paul. See Index IV. 

dv rots cwLoudvors cat dv toig Awoddupévorg. The repetition of 
the éy shows how different the two classes are; ‘among those 
that are being saved (pres. part.; Lk. xiii. 23; Acts il. 47; see 
on 1 Cor. i. 18) and among those who are perishing’ (iv. 3; 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 10). The ‘perfective’ verb dadé\Avpas 
(Lk. xv. 17; Mt. viii. 25) gives the idea of something which is 
regarded as certain at the moment of utterance. The drodAv- 
pevos are not merely on the road to drwAaa: droAaa is 
regarded as their end, unless some complete change takes place. 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 114. The two expressions are far more 
pregnant and significant than ‘believers’ ¢ and ‘unbelievers.’ 
Cf. 1 Cor. x. 9, xv. 18; Rom. ii. 12; Phil. i. 28, iii. 18, 


16. éx Bavdrou els Odvatoy . . . éx Lwijs els Loy. The classes 
just mentioned are taken in reverse order: chiasmus is freq. in 
these Epistles (iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11, xlil. 3; 1 Cor. iii 17, iv. 
10, Vili. 13, xiii. 2), ‘A savour from death to death...a 
savour from life to life.’ It may be doubted whether the double 
éx . . . els ought to be pressed and rigidly interpreted. Perhaps 
nothing more is meant than continuous succession, as when we 
say ‘from day to day,’ ‘from strength to strength.’ In such 
cases it would be misleading to insist upon ‘ out of’ and ‘into’ 
as the meaning of ‘from’ and ‘to,’ and then ask, ‘out of what?’ 
and ‘into what?’ It is easy to see that to some persons the 
Gospel message may be eis Odvarov. ‘What should have been 
to their wealth’ becomes, through their own fault, ‘an occasion 
of falling’ lower and lower. But it is not easy to see how the 
Gospel can be €x @aydrov, in the sense that it proceeds ‘ out of 

* «¢ Wherever Christ’s servants are, there should be fragrance. A 
Christian without this redolence is as impossible as incense whose presence is 
unfelt by those who come near it. It penetrates the atmosphere and compels 
attention ;—so plainly that their presence is, as it were, a perpetual challenge 
to their environment, repelling some, attracting others. They constitute a 
living standard, which compels men involuntarily to expose the inner quality 
of their life” (McFadyen, pp. 274 f.). 

+ Other terms used by et Paul in reference to the fate of unbelievers are 
Odvaros (Rom. vi. 23, viii. 6), P@opd (Gal. vi. 8), dpy7) (Rom. ii. 5, 8, v. 9; 
1 Thess. i. 10, v. 9). But he is much more concerned to remind his readers 
that believers can be sure of salvation in Christ than to discuss the future of 
those who refuse to believe on Him. 
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death.’ Progress from one evil condition to another is what is 
meant, movement from bad to worse. They were in a condition 
that was virtually fatal when the Gospel came to them, and its 
effect was to confirm that fatal tendency. The idea of pesti- 
lential air coming from a corpse is not required. Nor need we, 
with Bousset, bring in the oriental idea that the perfumes of 
heaven, or other strong smells (Tobit viii. 2, 3), will drive 
demons back to hell. Chrys. does not help us with the remark 
that ointment is said to suffocate swine, nor Thdrt. with the 
popular belief that sweet odours drive away vultures. Evidence 
of this curious belief is given by Wetstein. It is better to abide 
by the comment of Gregor. Nyss.; xara ryv xporotcay éxdorp 
Sidbeow 4 Cworows éyévero 4 Oavarnddpos 4 evrvowa. So also 
Jerome (Zp. cxx. 11); ominis Christi in omni loco bonus odor 
sumus Deo et praedicationts nostrae longe lateque spirat fragrantia. 
Sed odor noster qui per se bonus est, virtute eorum qui suscipiunt 
stve non suscipiunt in vitam transit aut mortem, ut qui crediderint 
salut fiant, gui vero non crediderint pereant. Schoettgen and 
Wetstein quote Jewish sayings to the effect that the words of 
the Law are medicine to the wise and poison to fools. As 
regards the Xpiwrod evwdia, Saul of Tarsus and Paulus the 
Proconsul illustrate the one side, Simon Magus and Elymas 
Magus the other side. 

Kat wpds Taira tis txavds; ‘Well, if that is true (see on 2. 2), 
who is sufficient for these responsibilities?’ What kind of a 
minister ought he to be who preaches a Gospel which may prove 
fatal to those who come in contact with it? Vulg. has ef ad 
haec quis tam idoneus? The fam has no authority in any Greek 
text, and it makes the question still more surprising in form ; 
‘Who is so competent as we are?’ Quis fam may be a mistake 
for gutsnam. 

We do not know enough about the situation to see why 
St Paul prepares the way for his elaborate vindication of the 
Apostolic office and of the Gospel (iii. 1-vi. 10) by flashing out 
this question in a way which, even without the fam, is almost 
offensive, and is certainly very abrupt. Augustine and Herveius 
interpret the question as meaning, ‘Who is competent to unader- 
stand these things?’ which does not fit the context. ‘Who 1s 
equal to such responsibilities?’ is the meaning. The answer is 
not stated, but is clearly implied in the next verse; ‘ We are, 
for, etc.’ 


éx is omitted in both places by DEF GK L, Latt. Arm. ; probably 
because of the difficulty of seeing how XpicroG edwéla could be éx Gardrov, 
Goth. has the second é«, which is easy, and omits the first, which is 
difficult. We must read éx in both places with NABC, Copt. Aeth., 
Clem- Alex. Orig, 
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17. 08 ydp éopey ds of woddoi. The ydp indicates the reply 
to the question just asked. ‘ We are sufficient for these things, 
jor we are not as the many teachers.’ Here we have for the 
first time in the Epistle a passage that is manifestly polemical. 
The Apostle’s opponents may have been in his thoughts in 
earlier places, but here it is quite certain that he is censuring 
other teachers for doing what the Apostle and his colleagues 
never do; they garble the word of God, in order to make the 
preaching of it more profitable to themselves. There are 
similar polemical hits in ill. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, while x.—xili. teems 
with them, eg. x. 12, 18, xi. 12, 13, 20, xl. 14. With as of 
moAXoi comp. ds tives (ill. 1). Here, as in Rom. v. 15, 19, AV. 
ignores the article before woAAof and translates ‘many ’ instead 
of ‘the many.’ But we need not give the article its strongest 
force and make of woAAof mean ‘the majority,’ although it is 
likely that at Corinth the majority of the teachers were mis- 
leading the converts, and that the Judaizers on the one hand, 
and the advocates of Gentile licence on the other, far out- 
numbered the Apostle, Silvanus, and Timothy with whatever 
helpers they may have had. The meaning here seems to be 
‘the mob of teachers,’ without comparing them in number with 
the Apostle and his colleagues. On the opposition to St Paul 
see K. Lake, Zarlier Epp. pp. 219f. In what sense he claims 
ixavéryns for himself and his fellow-workers he tells us at once 
in iii. 5, 6; none are sufficient, excepting those whom God has 
made s0, and it is evident whom He has made sufficient, viz., 
those who preach His word as He would have it preached. 

nammAedovtes Tov Aéyov Tod Geos. ‘Adulterating the word of 
God.’ The participle belongs to éopév. not to of rodXAoi: ‘We 
are not people who adulterate the word.’ Vulg. has adulterantes 
for xarynAevovres here and for SoAdctvres iv. 2. ‘ Adulterate’ 
suggests more clearly than ‘corrupt’ (AV., RV.) that the corrup- 
tion is done for the sake of some miserable personal gain. The 
word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, but xdayAos, ‘a 
retail dealer,’ occurs twice in LXX. In Is. i. 22 we have of 
xamnrol vou ployoves tov olvoy dari, ‘Thy hucksters mix their 
wine with water,’ in order to cheat the buyers; and Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29, o¥ StxatwOycerat xawndos 4rd dpaprias, ‘An huckster 
shall not be judged free from sin.’ St Paul may have had Is. 
i. 22 in his mind in using xarnAevovres. The Talmud counts 
the huckster as one whose business involves robbery, and Deut. 
XXX. 13 is interpreted to mean that the Law cannot be found 
among hucksters or merchants. Plato says, “ Knowledge is the 
food of the soul ; and we must take care that the sophist does 
not deceive us when he praises what he sells, like those who 
sell the food of the body, the merchant and the hawker (xam7Aos); 
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for they praise all their wares, without knowing what is good or 
bad for the body. In like manner those who carry about items 
of knowledge, to sell and hawk (xawyAevovres) them to any one 
who is in want of them, praise them, all alike, though neither 
they nor their customers know their effect upon the soul” 
(Protag. 313 D). Lucian says that philosophers dispose of their 
wares just as hucksters (xdw7Aot) do, most of them giving bad 
measure after adulterating and falsifying what they sell (Aer- 
motimus, 59): xamndos is frequently used of a retailer of wine. 
Other illustrations in Wetstein. 

The expression, ‘the word of God,’ 6 Adyos rot @eod, is very 
freq. in N.T., nearly forty times in all, without counting the 
expression, which is also freq., ‘the word of the Lord,’ 6 Adyos 
rov Kvpiov. It is specially common in Acts (twelve times) and 
in the Pauline Epp. (iv. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; Rom. ix. 6; Col. i. 
25; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Tim.ii. 9; Tit. ii.5). Its usual meaning, 
as here, is the Gospel as preached, the contents of the new 
religion, as set forth in the O.T. and in the life and teaching of 
Christ. Often 6 Adyos, without rod @eod, is used in much the 
same sense, and in interpreting it in the Pauline Epp. we must 
bear in mind 1 Cor. ii. 2, ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,’ so that the 
preaching of the word means the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
crucified and raised again. It was this Adyos that was being 
adulterated at Corinth. See J. H. Bernard, Past Epp. pp. 
74f.; Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, pp. 332 f. 

As to the manner of the adulteration, omnis doctor qui 
auctoritatem Scripturarum, per quam potest audtentes corripere, 
vertit ad gratiam et ita loquitur ut non corrigat sed delectet audientes, 
vinum Scripturarum violat et corrumpit sensu suo (Jerome on 
Is. i. 22). As Chrys. puts it, such teachers ra abrav dvaptyvvoves 
tots Oeiors. 

GAN’ ds 2€ eitduxpivias, dA’ ds dx Geos. ‘ But as from sincerity, 
nay, as from God.’ Sincerity (see on i. 12) is the internal 
source, and God is the external source, of what the missionaries 
preach. Their message rings true, for it comes from an honest 
and good heart (Lk. viii. 15), and is inspired by the faithful God 
(i. 18) who cannot lie (Tit. 1. 2). Cf. ob yap tues dore of 
Aadrotvres, GAAG TO wvetua TOU warpds buoy TO Aadovy & tpiy 
(Mt. x. 20). The ws: means ‘as any one acts who acts é «id, 
ex @.’ The repetition of dAAd gives emphasis in an ascending 
scale; vil. rr; 1 Cor. vi. 11; os as in Mt. vii. 49; Jn. i. 14. 

xatévayre Geo. Cf. xii. 19; Rom. iv. 17, etc. Neither 
Karévavrt NOr Karevwreov is classical; both are found several 
times in N.T. and LXX. There is no dA’ as before xar. ®., 
and there should be no comma either before or after these 
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words; ‘but as from God in the sight of God speak we in 
Christ.’ God is the source of what they preach and the witness 
of it; what greater guarantee of truthfulness could there be? 

dy Xpior. See on v. 14. Neither Christi nomine (Grot.), 
nor secundum Christum (Calv.), nor de Christo (Beza), but, quite 
literally, s* Christo (Vulg.) ; it is ‘in Christ,’ as members of His 
Body, that ministers of the Gospel do their work, in the power 
that flows from union with Him. The branches bear fruit by 
being ## the vine, and in no other way (Jn. xv. 4). 

In this last verse (17), St Paul states both negatively and 
positively some leading characteristics of the minister who is 
equal to the responsibility of delivering a message which is so 
crucial that it may determine, not only the salvation of those 
who are already seekers after truth, but also the ruin of those who 
have set their faces against it. Such a minister is not one who, 
in order to win converts on easy terms, waters down the claims 
which the Gospel makes upon those who accept it. He is one 
who teaches with the openness and fulness which come from 
the God who inspires him; and in God’s presence he works as 
befits a member of Christ. He has, as the motive of all that he 
does or says, not his own gain or glory or satisfaction, but the 
desire to serve God by causing others to perceive the sweetness 
and the saving power of knowing something of Him. St Paul’s 
own experiences lie at the root of all this. He never forgets 
how Saul the persecutor was changed into Paul the Apostle. 

of roddol (NABCK, def Vulg. Copt. Aeth.) rather than ol Aocrol 
(DEFGL, g Syrr. Arm.). FG,defg Vulg. Copt. Goth. omit the second 
ws. FG, d ate omit the second dA. In all three cases, as in that of els rd 
evayyéor in v. 12, D E do not agree withde. «xarévay7e(N* A BCP 17) 
rather than xcarevémrioy (NX? DEF GKL). The second Qeod without roi 
(N* ABC D* 17) rather than with rod (RN? D?**47EFGKLP). On 
a difference between Oeds and 6 Geds see Westcott, additional note on 
I jn. iv. 2 
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The first three verses, like i, 12-14, are transitional, They 
are closely connected with the preceding expression of thankful- 
ness and confidence, for éavrovs ovviordvew clearly looks back to 
e€ ctAcxpulas ... Aadotper. But py xpyoope «.7.A. equally 
clearly anticipates rero{6yo.v rowavrnv, and there is more pause 
between the chapters than between ov. 3 and 4. These three 
verses, therefore, are best regarded as introductory to the 
Apostle’s vindication, not only of himself, but of the high office 
which he holds, and of the message which he is commissioned 
to deliver. 

The first verse gives us further insight into the opposition 
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which confronted St Paul at Corinth. Evidently one of the 
charges brought against him was that he was always asserting 
himself and singing his own praises,—of course because nobody 
else praised him. A man who has often to speak with authority 
is open to this kind of criticism, and there are passages in 1 Cor. 
which would lend themselves to such a charge; ii. 6—16, iil. 10, 
IV. 3, 14-21, 1x, 1-6, xi. 1, xiv. 18. But more probably it was 
the severe letter, of which x.—xiii. may be a part, which provoked 
this criticism. There is plenty of. material for such criticism in 
those four chapters. ‘Titus, no doubt, had reported the existence 
of these cavillings, and perhaps he knew that they had not been 
completely silenced. The Apostle does not assert that they 
still exist, but he meets the possibility of their existence with a 
tactful question. Then he still more tactfully asks a question 
which can be turned against his opponents. Finally, he makes a 
statement which is likely to go home to the hearts of the 
Corinthians and win those who are still wavering back to their 
devotion to him. The readiness with which the passionate out- 
burst of ii. 14-17 is turned to account for the vindication of the 
Apostolic office is very remarkable. 


rr. 1-8. J have no desire to commend myself. The only 
testimonial which I need I have in you, and all the world 
can read tt. 


1In claiming to be competent to deliver a message which 
involves the momentous alternative of ultimate life and death, do 
I seem to be commending myself once more? I was obliged to 
assert myself in my last letter, but I have no need to do so now. 
There are people who bring letters of recommendation to you, 
and ask you to give them such; and no doubt they require 
them. *But what need have I of such things, when you your- 
selves are my letter of recommendation written on my very heart, 
a letter which the whole world can get to know and construe, 
wherever I go and tell of you? *It is made plain to all that 
you are a letter composed by Christ and published by me; 
written not with the blackness of perishable ink, but with the 
illuminating Spirit of the living God ; written not, like the Law, 
on dead tables of stone, but on the living tables of sensitive 
human hearts. 


1. “Apxépeba wdéduw dautods ounctdvew; ‘Are we beginning 
again to commend ourselves?’ It makes no difference whether 
we take rdéAw with dpxduefa or with ovvordvev. The sentence 
is certainly a question. Taking it as a statement involves a 
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clumsy insertion in order to get a connexion with 4 py «.7.X, 
such as, ‘Or if you object to our commending ourselves, I reply 
with this question, Do we need, etc.’ "ApydueGa is a sort of echo 
of the supposed criticism ; ‘ He is beginning to belaud himself 
again.’ The wddvw plainly shows that St Paul is aware that this 
charge of self-praise had been made. He alludes to it again 
iv. 5, v. 12, vi. 4. It may have been an insult offered to him by 
& ddccyoas, the great offender ; but, whoever started it, it was 
accepted as true by some of the Corinthians. ‘There are passages 
1 Cor. which would give a handle to such a charge; ix. 15, xiv. 
18, xv. 10; cf. iv. 16, vil. 40, xi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 12. 

The question may be a direct reference to ray éavrois 
cuvoravovrwy (x. 12) and to of’ Spay ovvicracfas (xii. 11). If 
they are, we have further evidence that x.-xiii. is part of the 
severe letter written between x Cor. and 2 Cor. i-ix. These 
three verses are strangely out of harmony with the last four 
chapters, ¢/those chapters are part of the same letter: they are 
natural enough, if those chapters had been previously sent to 
Corinth artd had occasioned, or intensified, the charge that St 
Paul was too fond of praising himself. See Rendall, p. 65. 

We find cumordvey or ounordvas, ‘to bring together,” used 
in two senses in N.T. (1) ‘To bring persons together,’ to 
introduce or commend them to one another; iv. 2, v. 12, vi. 4, 
x. 12,18; Rom. xvi. 1. (2) ‘To put two and two together,’ 
to prove by argument and evidence ; vil. 11; Gal. it, 13; Rom. 
v. 8. This difference of meaning is ‘not clearly marked in LXX, 
but in Susann. 61, Theod. has owéoryce of Daniel’s proving 
that the elders have borne false witness. See on Rom. iii. 5. 
In these two senses the verb is peculiar to Paul in N.T. and is 
found chiefly in this Epistle. It occurs elsewhere only Lk. ix. 
32 and 2 Pet. iii. 5, in quite other senses. The position of the 
reflexive pronoun is to be noted. In this Epistle we have 
davrovs ovr. in a bad sense, lil. I, V. 12, X. 12, 18; and ow. 
davrovs, in a good sense, iv. 2, Vi. 4, Vii. II. 

A wh xpybomey ds tees; ‘Oris it the fact that we need, as 
some people do?’ This side-stroke at the false teachers is very 
effective ; he alludes to the of wroAAoé of ii. 17 and others like 
them. St Paul often speaks of his opponents as ‘certain 
persons,’ reves (x. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 18, xv. 12; Gal. i.73; 1 Timi 
3,19). The p9, implying a negative answer, throws back its force 
on the previous question, and shows that the suggested criticism 
is unjust. Harnack thinks that the Apostles required a fresh 
commission for each missionary expedition. That was clearly 
not the case with St Paul. 

ovoTarikay émorohGv mpdg dpas  &f pov. These words tell 
us three things: that the Judaizers had brought letters of 
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recommendation from some one; that they had already left 
Corinth ; and that before leaving they had obtained, or had 
tried to obtain, letters of recommendation from the Corinthian 
Church. We know nothing, however, as to who gave recom- 
mendations to the Judaizers ; perhaps leading persons in Palestine 
did so. It is not likely that they had obtained credentials from 
any of the Twelve or from the Church at Jerusalem.* Letters 
of this kind were commonly brought by travelling brethren as 
evidence that they were Christians and honest persons. The 
Epistle to Philemon is a cvotarixy éxurroAn for Onesimus ; and 
eX dBere évrodds, "Edy An wzpds tas, déacbe abrdv (Col. iv. 10) 
probably refers to a previous letter of recommendation. St Paul 
sometimes commends individuals to the Church whom he 
addresses ; ¢.g. Titus and his companion (viii. 22 f.), Timothy 
(x Cor. xvi. rof.), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1). Cf. Acts xv. 25 f., 
xviii. 27; 2 Jn. 12. Papyri yield examples; Deissmann (Light 
Jrom the Ancient East, p. 226) says that the letters in Zpistolo- 
graphi Graect, Hercher, pp. 259, 699, begin, like Rom. xvi., 
with ovvicrnps. Suicer (ii. 1194) gives instances of Such letters 
in the early Church. The Latins called them efistolae com- 
mendaticiae or literae formatae. How necessary they were is 
shown by Lucian, who says that an adroit unscrupulous fellow, 
who has seen the world, has only to get among these simple- 
hearted Christians, and he can soon make a fortune out of them 
(Perigr. Prot. 13). Diogenes condemned ypdppara ovorarixd 
as useless; nothing but personal experience of men, he said, 
was of any real value (Arrian, ict. u. iii. 1). This, however, 
was what existed between St Paul and the Corinthians; and it 
was Tacjs ovoTrarixwrepoy émoroAys. Cf. Acts xxvill. 21, and 
see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. p. 328. 

If we are right in inferring from this verse that the Judaizers 
had left Corinth, we have a strong argument for the view that 
X.—xili. was written before i.—ix., for in x.-xiil, the Judaizers are 
denounced as a present plague in Corinth. 


If the reading el 44 be adopted, we must translate, ‘ unless it possibly 
be the case that we are needing, etc.’; and we must interpret this as a sar- 
casm ; ‘unless it be the case that we are so unable to get recommendations 
that we are compelled to praise ourselves.’ This sarcasm shows that the 





* The relation of the Judaizers to the Twelve is unknown to us, as also 
are the details of their teaching. ‘‘It was the life, not the teaching of the 
original Apostles which appeared to support the Judaizers. They continued 
in attendance upon the Temple services. To a superficial observer, they 
were simply pious Jews. They were not simply pious Jews. But the Judaizers 
failed to penetrate beneath the outward appearance. Because the original 
Apostles continued to observe the Jewish Law, the Judaizers supposed that 
legalism was of the essence of their religion” (J. G. Machen, Princeton 
Biblical Studies, p. §55)- 
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charge of St Paul’s praising himself is ridiculous. So sane A an interpre- 
tation need not be accepted, for the balance of evidence is decisive against 
ed uh. NBCDEFG, Latt. and other versions have 4 #4, AK LP, Arm. 
have ef uf. BD17 have cumordy, FG ounordva, all other witnesses 
cuvrwrdverry. AD have owrep rives, other authorities és rwes. DEF K 
LP, de Syrr. add cucrarixdr after €€ budv, and F G add over. ériorohGr, 
Omit both words with & A BC 17, 67**, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Chrys. 
Ambrst. 


2. 4 dmorodh Apdv dpeis dord. The asyndeton is effective, 
and the two pronouns are in telling juxtaposition. The con- 
vincing statement is flashed out with emphatic suddenness and 
brevity ; ‘The letter of recommendation which we have to show 
are ye.’* No other testimonial is needed, either fo the Corin- 
thians or from them. They know what Apostolic teaching has 
done for them; and all the world can see this also. Their 
changed life is an object lesson to themselves and to all 
outside ; and both they and the outsiders know how this change 
has been produced ; it is writ large in the history of the founda- 
tion of a Church in such a city as Corinth. The Apostle appeals, 
not to written testimony, which may be false, but to the experi- 
ence of all who know the facts, There seems to be an allusion 
to this passage in the Ep. of Polycarp (xi. 3), where he says 
“‘among whom the blessed Paul laboured, who were his letters 
in the beginning.” See on iv. 14 and viii. 21. 

The details which follow are neither quite clear nor quite 
harmonious. St Paul dictates bold metaphors, in order to set 
forth the convincing character of his credentials, and he does 
not stop to consider whether they can all be combined in one 
consistent picture. ‘Written in our hearts’ does not agree well 
with ‘read by all men,’ and yet both were true. The Christian 
life of the Corinthians was impressed in thankful remembrance 
on the hearts of those who had converted them, and it was 
recognized by all who knew them. It was also impressed on the 
hearts of the Corinthians themselves. See on 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
Experience showed to the teachers that their ministry had been 
blessed by God ; the existence of the Corinthian Church con- 
vinced them of this, and they could appeal to that conviction 
with a good conscience. Experience also taught the world at 
large that the men who had produced this change at Corinth 
were no charlatans ; and it had taught the Corinthians themselves 
the same truth. 

* “*Observe the remarkable expression of the Apostle; his /téer! He 
was writing on men’s hearts; and each man here is writing something ; and 
his writing lasts for ever. Pilate uttered a deeper truth than he thought when 
he said, ‘ What I have written, I have written.’ For deeds are permanent 
and irrevocable : that which you have written on life is for ever. You cannot 


blot it out: there it is for ever ; your Epistle to the world, to be known and 
read of all men” (F. W. Robertson). 
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evycypappévn ey taig xap8iats 4dv. There is probably no 
allusion to Aaron ‘bearing the names of the children of Israel 
in the breastplate (pouch) of judgment upon his heart, when 
he goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually’ (Ex. xxvili. 36). The idea of intercession is 
foreign to this passage. ‘ Written on our hearts’ suggests to 
ws the idea of deep affection, and Chrys. interprets the words of 
the love to the Corinthians which causes Paul to sing their 
praises in other Churches. But it may be doubted whether this 
is the exact meaning of the words. The context seems to require 
some such meaning as this; ‘Our own hearts tell us that you 
are our recommendation, and everybody else can see this also.’ 
The compound évyeyp. implies that this fact cannot slip from 
our hearts, cannot be forgotten; cf. fv eyypddov od pvjpoow 
S&rows ppevav (Aesch. Pr. V. 789) ; and éxiypaov éxi rd zAdros 
THs xapdtas gov (Prov. vil. 3). The plur. ‘hearts’ probably 
implies that other teachers are included with the Apostle; 
contrast ‘our heart’ in vi. 11. The ‘heart’ in Scripture is the 
inner man, the centre of personality, known only to God ; Rom. 
Vv. 5, Vili. 27; Eph. i. 18, iii. 17; 1 Pet. iii. 4; Rev. ii. 23. See 
art. ‘ Heart’ in Hastings, DB. and DCG.; Milligan on 1 Thess. 
ll. 4. 

Lietzmann and Bousset would read dudr for tudy with N17 after 
Kapdlacs. Confusion between the two pronouns is often found in MSS., 
and might easily be made at the outset in dictating, the pronunciation being 
similar. 

‘ My testimonial is written in your hdarts and can be read by all, for all 
can see that you are Christians.” Schmiedel and J. Weiss would omit the 
whole clause as a gloss, 

yrvwoxopérn kal dvaywwoxopévm. Note the change from perf. 
to pres. participles. It was written long ago and the writing 
still remains, and this is continually becoming known and being 
read. See oni. 13 respecting the word-play * and the meaning 
of dvaywworopévy. Some suggest that these participles are in 
the wrong order, for one reads a letter before one knows its 
purport. Has St Paul been careless, or has he sacrificed sense 
to sound? Probably neither: one recognizes the hand-writing 
before one reads the letter; at any rate, one perceives that it is 
a letter before one reads it. 

b3d tévrev dvOpdnev. Another blow, whether intended or 
not, to his opponents, whose testimonials were not published. 


8. gavepodpevor. The construction is continued from tpeis 
éore, and the meaning is continued from dvaywwoxopévyn. ‘Ye 

* Cf. pnder epyatoudvous d\Ad weptepyatouévouvs (2 Thess. iii. 11); ph 
Umepppovely wap 8 det ppovety (Rom. xii. 3); yrrdoxes & dvaywaioKes (Acts 
Vill. 30). 
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are our epistle, read by all, for you are being made manifest.’ 
The idea of ‘ making manifest’ is freq. in this part of the letter ; 
iv. 10, II, V. 10, 11, Vii. 12. 

émorohh Xpiotod. Is the genitive subjective, objective, or 
possessive? Probably the first, and in that case it may be 
another hit at the false teachers; ‘their testimonials have little 
authority, but ours were written by Christ.’* Or he may be 
merely disclaiming all credit; ‘Christ is the agent to whom the 
composition of the letter is due; I am only the instrument.’ 
Chrys. takes the genitive as objective; ‘a letter which tells of 
Christ.’ Some moderns make it possessive; ‘ye are a letter 
belonging to Christ,’ s.e. ‘ ye are Christians.’ 

Staxovnbeioa 54” fydy. We need not seek an exact interpreta- 
tion and ask whether, if Christ is the author of the letter, d:ax. 
id’ yGv means that St Paul was His amanuensis, or that he 
carried the letter to its destination.t The metaphor is not 
thought out in detail. The words mean that St Paul and his 
colleagues were Christ’s ministers in bringing the letter of 
recommendation into existence by converting the Corinthians. 
See on 1 Cor. iii. 5, iv. x. We have twé here, not, as in i. 10, 
iii. 4, the more usual &d. Chrys. understands StaxovnGeioa of St 
Paul’s preparation of their hearts; ‘for as Moses hewed the 
stones and tables, so we your souls.’ Ler ministerium nostrum 
scripsit Christus in vobis fidem spem caritatem ac reliqua bona 
(Herveius). We have the passive Staxoveto Gas, as here, in viii. 19, 
of the service rendered ; in Mk. x. 45 it is used of the person 
who receives the service. 

of pétanm. Cf. 2 Jn. 12; 3 Jn. 13; Jer. xxxvi. 18. See artt. 
‘Ink’ and ‘ Writing’ in Hastings, DZ., atramentum and tabulae 
in Dict. of Ant. Ink could be blotted out (Ex. xxxii. 33) or 
washed off (Num. v. 23, where see Gray’s note). Non atramento 
scripium est, id est non ita ut posstt delert, sicut ea quae atramento 
seribuntur ; sed Spiritu Dei vivi, id est ut aeternalster et vivacter 
in cordbus nostris aut vestris permaneat, sicut ille qui scripsit vtvit 
et aeternus est (Herveius). See the beautiful passage in Plato, 
Phaedrus, 276 C, in which it is said of the good teacher, that he 
does not much care to write his words in perishable ink, tracing 
dumb letters which cannot adequately express the truth, but 
finds a congenial soul, and then with knowledge sows words 
which can help themselves and him who planted them, and can 
bear fruit in other natures, making the seed everlasting and the 
possessor of it happy. 

* Christum fact auctorem, se vero organum, ut calumniatores intelligant 
stbé cum Christo esse negotium, st maligne contra obtrectare pergant (Calvin). 

t See Swete, The Holy Spirtt in the N.7., pp. 193 f.; Deissmann, Ligh? 
[rom the Anc. East, p. 379. 

6 
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aveduats Geos LGvrog. See on 1 Cor. xii. 3 and Rom. viii. 9, 
14. The epithet {évros is not otiose; the Spirit is an efficient 
force, and the letter which it produces consists of living persons. 
Moreover, the epithet accentuates the contrast between the 
abiding illumination of the Spirit and the perishable blackness of 
inanimate ink. In the Pauline Epp. and Hebrews, @eéds (ay is 
frequent; in Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63; Rev. xv. 7, we have the less 
common 6 @ecs 6 fav. For the difference see Westcott on Heb. 
lil. 12, 

od dv wdafiv AOlvarg. This again is not quite in harmony. 
It would have agreed better with the metaphor of a letter to have 
said ‘not on parchment’ (é peyfpdvacs, 2 Tim. iv. 1 3), or ‘not 
on papyrus’ (ev xdépry, 2 Jn. 12), But the Apostle has already 
in his mind the contrast between the Mosaic and the Christian 
ministry (gv. 4-11), and he therefore introduces here ‘tables of 
stone’ (Ex. xxxi. 18, xxxiv, 1) rather than ordinary writing 
materials. He suggests that the living ‘letter of Christ,’ which 
is his testimonial, is superior, not only to the formal letters 
brought by the Judaizing teachers, but even to the tables at 
Sinai. Those tables were indeed written with the finger of God ; 
yet they remained an external testimony, and they had no power 
of themselves to touch men’s hearts; whereas the credentials of 
the Christian teachers are internal, written on the yielding hearts 
both of themselves and of their converts. The Corinthians 
cannot disregard a commendation written on their own hearts. 
The law written externally is a terror to evil-doers; the internal 
law is an inspiration to those who do well. As soon as the 
Apostle’s thought had reached the ‘tables of stone,’ the current 
contrast between ‘the heart of stone’ and a ‘heart of flesh,’ ry 
xapdiay Thy AGivny and xap. capxivnv (Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26; 
cf. Jer. xxxi. 33, xxxii. 38), would easily come in to strengthen the 
comparison. 

Omitting details, which give fulness but somewhat disturb 
the metaphor, we have as the main thought this; ‘That which 
Christ by the Spirit of God has written on your hearts is 
recorded in our hearts as commending us to all mankind.’ 
Once more (see on i. 22) we can perceive how the elements of 
Trinitarian doctrine lie at the base of the Apostle’s mind and 
influence his thought and language; cf. Rom. xv. 16. 

dv thafty xapSiats capxivats. This difficult expression is the 
better attested reading: xapdias is a manifest correction, for no 
one would alter xapdias to xapdiats. Unless with WH. and 
Wendland we suspect a primitive error, such as the accidental 
insertion of the second wAcgiv, we must accept the harder 
reading and take xapdiacs in apposition with wAagiv. Two ways 
are possible, according as oapxivats is taken with wAagiv or with 
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xapdias. The former is very awkward; ‘on tables (viz. hearts) 
of flesh.’ It does not follow, because capxivas balances ArBivas, 
and A:Oivas agrees with wAafiv, that therefore capxivacs agrees 
with wAagiv. But Syr-Hark. takes it so ; ‘on tables of flesh—on 
hearts.’ ‘On tables (which are) hearts of flesh’ is less awkward, 
but not pleasing. In dictating, St Paul might easily utter the 
words slowly in the order in which we have them, év wzAafiv— 
xapotats— capxivats. But the proposal to omit wAafiv is 
attractive. Both Achivacs and capxivas indicate the material of 
the wAagiv, which in each case has é, while the instruments 
(péXav, wvevpart) have no preposition ; capxixais (i. 12, x. 4; see 
on 1 Cor. ili. 1) would indicate guality, especially ethical quality. 


B, f Vulg. insert xal before éxyeypaupévn. Khas yeypappéry. xapdlas 
(NABCDEGLP, Syr-Hark., Eus.) rather than xapdias (F K, Latt. 
eae Copt. Aeth. Arm. Goth., Iren. and perhaps Orig. Did. Cyr- 
Alex. 


Ir. 4-11. The Superiority of the New Ministration to 
the Old. 


God alone made us competent to be ministers of the new 
covenant, whitch in splendour immeasurably surpasses the old. 


‘This confidence, that you are a letter composed by Christ 
testifying to the effectiveness and validity of our commission, is 
no fiction of my own invention: it comes through Christ, and it 
looks reverently to God as its source. 5It is not a confidence 
that of ourselves we are competent to form any estimate of 
results, as though we made ourselves sufficient. All our com- 
petence to form such an estimate has its source in God. ° For 
of course He did not leave us incompetent of serving Him when 
He called us to be ministers of His new covenant with men,—a 
covenant which consists, not of a lifeless written code, but of 
an active penetrating Spirit. For the written code imposes a 
sentence of death, but the Spirit breathes new life. 

7 Now if the Law’s dispensation of death, which was a thing 
of letters graven on stones, was inaugurated with such dazzling 
manifestations of glory that the Children of Israel could not look 
steadily at the brightness on the face of Moses, a brightness 
which was already beginning to fade away, ® how much greater 
must be the glory of the dispensation of the Spirit! ° For, 
surely, if the dispensation which sentences men to death can be 
a manifestation of God’s glory, then the dispensation which offers 
righteousness as a gift to men must be a far greater manifesta- 
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tion. 3° For the former may be said to have had no real glory, 
because its glory pales and vanishes before the overwhelming 
glory of the latter. 1 For if that which comes and soon passes 
away has somewhat of glory, much more must that which for 
ever abides be arrayed in glory. 


4. Nexoibnow 82 sroatmy gxouey. ‘And confidence of this 
kind we possess through Christ to God-ward.’ He refers to the 
werolOno.s just expressed, viz. that he has no need of any 
credentials other than the testimony which the existence of the 
Corinthian Church bears: that fact by itself suffices to prove his 
Apostleship. But he at once hastens to show that in this 
confidence there is no self-praise and no claim to credit; for it is 
conditioned in two ways which entirely exclude vain-glorious 
thoughts ; it is through Christ, and it is towards God. In LXX 
weroiOnors occurs only in the taunt of Rabshakeh, Ti 4 wer. adry 
fv wéro§as; but it is fairly freq. in other versions. It is found 
six times in Paul and nowhere else in N.T. See Index IV. 

$a Tod Xpiorod. ‘Therefore not through any innate power of 
our own. Apart from Him we could do nothing (Jn. xv. 5). 
He gave us the power that we have’—rovro jyiv Sedwxdros rd 
Odpoos (Thdrt.). 

apis tay Gedy. Erga Deum, which is the second security 
against boastfulness. ‘The quiet confidence which gives us 
strength (Is. xxx. 15) is not directed towards anything earthly as 
the ultimate source of strength, but towards God’ (Rom. xv. 16). 
The idea is that of looking towards the person on whom one 
relies. This use of apdés is rare; the usual prepositions after 
werolO@nors are els (viii. 22) and é (Phil. iii. 4), and after sxezor- 
Oévar, which is very freq. in N.T. and LXX, els, é&, and éé with 
dat. (i. 9) or acc. (ii. 3). In 2 Thess. iii, 4 we have zerol- 
Gapev Se & Kupiy €f’ dpas, a construction which would have 
stood very well here. 


5. oby Sn... GAN. The xerofGyors is further explained, 
both negatively and positively, in order to exclude still more 
emphatically the suspicion of self-commendation. ‘I do not 
mean that (i. 24) of ourselves we are sufficient (ii. 16) to account 
anything as originating with ourselves.’ He does not claim the 
right or power to judge that he and his fellows are the real 
authors of any part of the work ; they claim no credit whatever. 
Experience has proved that as ministers they are competent, for 
the Corinthian Church exists; but all their competency comes 
frora above. 

The statement is particular, not general ; and it has reference 
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simply to the successful work at Corinth. The Apostle is not 
denying free will, nor is he declaring that the natural man can do 
nothing but evil. Calvin’s remark, Paulus non poterat igitur 
magis hominem nudare omni bono, is altogether beside the mark. 

By a fanciful derivation, El Shaddai, as a name for God, was 
sometimes interpreted as meaning ‘The Sufficient One.’ In 
Ruth i. 20, 21, 6 ‘Ixavds, and in Job xxi. 15, xxxi. 2, Xxxix. 32 
xl. 2], “Ixayds is used as a Divine name. It is just possible that 

t Paul had this in his mind here; ‘Our sufficiency comes from 
the Sufficient One.’ Nowhere else in LXX or N.T. is ixavdrys 
found. 

dg daurwy should be eee before lxavyol éoper (NBC, Copt. Arm.) 
rather than after Acy. 77: (A DE FGP, Latt.) or after ix. éoper (K L, Syr- 

Hark.) or be omitted (17, Syr-Pesh.). Aoyicacda: (N ABK LP) rather 

than Aoylfecbas (CD EFG). For é& davruxy, BFG have é airwr (WH. 

fi. p. 144). 

6. 85 nal ixdvwcey tpas. ‘Who also made us sufficient as 
ministers,’ where ‘who’=‘for He.’ No English version before 
the RV. marks the repetition, ixavol, ixavérys, ixdywoev: nor does 
the Vulgate, which has suffictentes, sufficientia, idoneos fecit. 
There is a similar repetition in StaxovyOeioa, Siaxdvovs, Scaxovia, 
and this is followed by ddfa (eight times in five verses), SeSdgacrat, 
70 Sedogacpévov. As in 1 Cor. iii. 5, dudxovos is used in quite a 
general sense. There is no evidence that at this time didxovos 
had an exclusively official sense, or designated any particular 
class of Christian minister: see Westcott on Eph. iv. 12. The 
aorist ixadvwoey points to the time when St Paul was called to be 
an Apostle ; at that crisis he was made competent (Col. i. 12) to 
respond to the call. See Index IV. 

katvijg Siabyjxns. ‘Of a new covenant’ (RV.): ‘of the New 
Testament’ (AV.) is misleading. The covenant is fresh and 
effective, with plenty of time to run, in contrast to the old 
covenant, which is worn out and obsolete. This is the constant 
meaning of xawds as distinct from véos, so that xacvés always 
implies superiority to that which is not xavés, whereas what is 
véos may be either better or worse than what is not véos. See 
Trench, Sym. § lx. and Lightfoot on Col. iii. ro. 

The usual word for ‘covenant’ is ocuv@yj«en, which occurs 
thirteen times in LXX, but not at all in N.T. It is not suitable 
for a covenant between God and man, for it suggests that the 
parties meet on equal terms. See on 1 Cor. xi. 25. Here the 
emphasis is on xawys. Contrast dcabyxns xawys peoirys (Heb. 
ix. 15), where the emphasis is on d:afyxns. To be ministers of 
the old covenant was no great distinction; there were large 
numbers of them, and their duties were largely matters of routine. 
But to be made competent ministers of a new covenant with God 
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was an extraordinary grace. In Heb. xii. 24 we have Stadyxns 
véas pecirys, the only passage in which dabjyxn véa occurs. 
Christianity was both véa and xawy, it was of recent origin and it 
was effective, whereas Judaism was old and effete. It was also 
alwvfa, ‘1 will make a new covenant (d:a6jxyv xawwqv) with the 
house of Israel’ (Jer. xxxi. 31). ‘ And I will make an everlasting 
covenant (8. alwviav) with them, that I will not cease to do them 
good’ (Jer. xxxil. 40). 

We are not yet in a position to say the final word respecting 
the rendering of Sta6yxn in N.T., where the word occurs thirty- 
three times, mostly in Paul (nine) and in Hebrews (seventeen). 
Probably the extremists on both sides are in error. It seems to 
be reasonable to hold that &ajxy cannot always be rendered 
‘covenant’ in accordance with LXX use, and that it cannot 
always be rendered ‘testament’ in accordance with the usage of 
classical writers and that of Greek-speaking populations in the 
East in the first century. Among the crucial passages are Gal. 
ili, 15-18 (see Lightfoot) and Heb. ix. 16, 17 (see Westcott). It 
does not follow that, because ‘covenant’ is the meaning else- 
where in N.T., therefore ‘covenant’ is the meaning in both these 
passages ; or that, because ‘testament’ is the meaning in one or 
both of these, therefore ‘testament’ is the meaning everywhere. 
Deissmann (Light from Anc. East, p. 341; Licht von Osten, 
p. 243) says; “There is ample material to back me in the state- 
ment that no one in the first century A.D. would have thought of 
finding in the word S:afyxn the idea of ‘covenant.’ St Paul 
would not, and in fact did not. To St Paul the word meant 
what it meant in his Greek O.T., ‘a unilateral enactment,’ in 
particular ‘a will or testament.’ This one point concerns more 
than the superficial question whether we write ‘New Testament’ 
or ‘New Covenant’ on the title-page of the sacred volume; it 
becomes ultimately the great question of all religious history; a 
religion of grace, or a religion of works? It involves the alter- 
native, was Pauline Christianity Augustinian or Pelagian?” On 
this Lietzmann rightly remarks that, however true it may be that 
S:afjxn almost always means ‘testament’ in profane literature, 
yet in the very numerous passages in LXX in which a d:a6yjxy 
between God and man is mentioned it cannot have this 
meaning ; and this is true also of the passages in N.T. which 
have been influenced by the LXX. “I know of no instances of 
‘a unilateral enactment’ (einseitige Verfiigung). We must abide 
by the Hebrew and translate ‘covenant.’ One instance of this 
usage we at any rate have in Aristoph. Birds, 440. Peisthe- 
tairos refuses to have any dealings with the birds, 4v py Seddwvrai 
7 ofS Stabjxyy guol—not to peck him.” See Ramsay’s valuable 
dissertation, Galatians, §§ 33, 34, pp- 349-370; A. Lukyn 
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Williams, Galatians, pp. 68-70; Wickham, Hebrews, pp. 71-73 ; 
Expositor, Dec. 1908, pp. 563-565; E. Riggenbach, Der Begriff 
der Diatheke im Hebraerbrief, 1908; Muntz, Rome, St Paul, and 
the Early Church, pp. 146f., 165 f. 

od ypdpparog GANA trvedparog. ‘ Not of letter, but of spirit, for 
the letter puts to death but the spirit gives life.’ This saying 
holds good of many other things besides the Law and the 
Gospel; everywhere letter prescribes, spirit inspires. But we 
must not be misled by the common contrast in English between 
‘letter’ and ‘spirit,’ which means the contrast between the 
literal sense and the spiritual or inward sense of one and the 
same document or authority. By ypydua and awvevua St Paul 
means two different authorities ; ypdypa is the written code of 
the Law, zvevyua is the operation of the Spirit in producing and 
promulgating the Gospel. See on Rom. ii. 209, vii. 6.* This 
passage is almost a summary of the Ep. to the Romans. St Paul 
mentioned the tables of stone (v. 3) in preparation for this 
comparison between the old ministration and the new. The old 
put forth a written code of duty, so onerous as to kill hope and 
love ; the new is inspired by the spirit, which is able to revive 
what is ready to die. See Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in N.T,, 

2319. 

: We see here once more (see on 1 Cor. ix. 20; Dobschiitz, 
Probleme, p. 82) how completely St Paul had broken with the 
Jewish Law.t He has now reached the main topic in this 
portion of the Epistle (iii. 1-vi. 10), viz. the glory of Apostleship 
under the new covenant. The Judaizing teachers had not been 
able to extricate themselves from the trammels of the old 
covenant. But experience has taught St Paul that the embrace 
of the Law has now become deadly. It is effete and cannot 
adapt itself to the new conditions. It is purely external; ‘Thou 
shalt not do this overt act,’ ‘Thou shalt do this overt act.’ It 
has no power to set free and strengthen the moral elements in 
man. It makes heavy demands, but it gives nothing. It com- 
mands and imposes a punishment for disobedience ; but it gives 
no power or encouragement to obey. The spirit of Christianity 
is the opposite of this. It is a living force. Instead of pressing 
the man down from without, it lays hold of him from within; it 
supplies, not slavish rules, but emancipating principles. It 
enriches and quickens those who welcome it, and it makes them 


* “No idea is more familiar to us than the distinction between the spirit 
and the letter. . . . Yet, so far as I am aware, it occurs in S. Paul for the 
first time. No doubt the idea was floating in the air before. But he fixed it ; 
he made it current coin” (Lightfoot, Sermons in St Paul's, p. 206). 

+ ‘* The third chapter is a polemic against the doctrine that believers in 
Christ ought to pay respect to the Law of Moses” (Menzies, p. xxv). 
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both desirous and able to follow its inspirations. ‘The Law,” 
says Chrys., ‘“‘when it takes a murderer, puts him to death; 
grace, when it takes a murderer, gives him light and life.” 

It is evident from the language used that the Apostle is 
contrasting the spirit of the Gospel, not merely with ceremonial 
regulations, but with the whole code, whether ceremonial or 
moral, of the Mosaic Law. That Law said to the Jew, ‘‘ Obey, 
or it will be worse for you.” The Christian says to the Gospel, 
‘‘ Obedience is the thing that I long for.” 

The genitives, ypduparos and svejparos, probably depend on 
Staxdvous (see v. 8); but the meaning is much the same if we 
take them after S:afjxns. They are qualifying or characterizing 
genitives and are equivalent to adjectives: we might translate, 
‘not letter-ministers, but spirit-ministers.’? Winer, p. 297; Blass, 
§ 35. 5. 

7d yap ypdupa doer. This does not refer to capital punish- 
ment, which the Law inflicted for a variety of crimes, such as 
adultery, blasphemy, dishonour to parents, idolatry, murder, 
prophesying falsely, sabbath-breaking, witchcraft, etc., although 
there may be some indirect allusion. In a much more serious 
sense the Law kills, in that it sends men along the road which 
leads to eternal death. It does this by its prohibitions, which 
at once suggest the doing of what is prohibited, and also make 
men conscious of having sinned and merited punishment. ‘“ By 
giving edge to the conscience, it intensifies the sense of remorse. 
A child will go on doing a wrong act ignorantly, till it has 
become a habit, without any inward dissatisfaction ; till at 
length some authoritative voice says, ‘That 1s a wicked act.’ 
Then everything is changed. Each recurrence of the evil habit 
brings misery to the child. It has the sentence of condemna- 
tion in itself. The commandment has slain the child” (Light- 
foot). Again, the letter kills by setting up lofty standards, which 
it does not help men to reach, and which without help they 
cannot reach. This takes the heart out of them, for they feel 
from the first that disastrous failure is certain. Moreover, the 
Law held out no hope of a resurrection, by means of which the 
failures of this life might be rectified. Lex non est adjutrix 
legentium, sed testis peccantium quae mortificat peccatores (Pseudo- 
Primasius). Spirtfus vivivicat gui intus docet animam qualiter 
ea quae audit intelligere debeat (Herveius) With St Paul the 
principle that ‘ the letter puts to death’ is an axiom ; and it was 
confirmed by his own experience. See on Rom. vil. 7-25, 
pp. 184-189. But this verse would have been very obscure if 
we had not possessed Romans, which was written in Corinth 
and shows what St Paul had been teaching there. In all this 
disparagement of ro ypdupa there was no danger of seeming to 
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disparage Christian writings, for as yet there were no Christian 
Scriptures. The Apostle, without being aware of it, was begin- 
ning to make such writings. 


The excellent cursive 17 has of ypdyuare AAG wredpari, which is 
supported by Lat-Vet. non litera sed spiritu; but Vulg. has son lstteras 
sed spiritus. B has dwoxrelyve, NGK P17 have droxrévve, a form said 
to be Aeolic, AC D E L droxrevet, which D® L accentuate droxrévas. 


7. 4 Scaxovla rou Oavdrov. See on 1 Cor. xv. 56 and comp. 
Gal. iii. 10, which quotes Deut. xxvii. 26: S:axovla is not abstract 
for concrete, ‘ministry’ for ‘ministers’; it means the whole 
dispensation of the Mosaic Law. The Apostle’s main object is 
to show the superiority of the Christian ministration. This 
involves disparaging the Jewish ministration, which he does in 
strong language, because of the mischief done by the Judaizers. 
*‘ See,” says Chrys., “how he again cuts the ground from under 
the Judaistic point of view.” He adds that the Apostle does not 
say that the Law produced death, but that its ministry tended to 
death, when it declared ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ 
(Ezek. xviii. 4).* The inferiority of the Law to the Gospel is 
shown in three different aspects, the second of which is an 
explanation or justification of the first; it is a ministration of 
death, a ministration of condemnation, and a ministration which 
was designed to be only temporary. 

dy ypdppacw, dvrerurepdm iPors. ‘In letters, and engraven 
on stones.’ It is necessary to insert ‘and,’ in order to make 
clear that we have here two attributes of the Scaxovia, which was 
in writing that might never be read or understood, and written 
on dead and heavy material. ‘Graven in letters on stones’ 
would give only one of these ideas. Kexodappévy @ rais 
wAafiv is said of the writing made by God on the jst tables 

Ex. xxxii, 16). It is not said who wrote on the second tables 

fie nom. may be God or Moses), nor whether the writing was 
engraved or not (Ex. xxxiv. 28). The Commandments, as 
the centre and basis of the Mosaic code, are here put for the 
whole of it, as the Sermon on the Mount is sometimes put for 
the whole of the Christian code. ‘In writing’ would be better 
than ‘in letters’; but the connexion between ypdupya and & 
yedupaciw must be preserved. 

€yerhOn €v 8éfn. ‘Came into existence in glory,’ z.e. had a 
glorious inauguration ; or ‘came to be in glory,’ .e. was trans- 
ported into a glorious condition. Bachmann defends the latter 
rendering by a number of instances from papyri in which y‘yveoOat 


© Ministratio mortis lex est, quae ostenso revelatogue peccato confundtt, 
conterret et occidtt conscientiam (Melanchthon, Loct Zheologict, p. 65, ed. 
Volbeding). 
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év seems to mean ‘pass into a certain state’; év voow yerdopevos, 
év dopardi yevérGat, x.r.4. This use is not rare in N.T. Cf. (Lk. 
xxii. 44]; Acts xxii. 27; Phil. ii. 7; 1 Tim. ii. 14; Rev. i, 10, 
iv. 2; but it does not fit the context here. The Law was not 
given ‘in an inglorious condition and afterwards promoted to a 
glorious one ; it was éy dé€p from the first. Driver notices that 
St Paul’s key-words in this passage (35£0, 8eSdfacra:) are sug- 
gested by the LXX rendering of ‘shone’ in Ex. xxxiv. 29, 35, 
viz. 5e8égaora. We may contrast the aor. here with the fut. 
éoras in v. 8; the latter implies permanence, the former not. 

Sore pa "Sdvacbar drevicas. Ex. xxxiv. 3° says no more 
than that ‘they were afraid to come nigh him’; but Philo (Vita 
Moys. 1. 2, Dp. 66 5) gives the current belief ; xaréBatve woAv 
xadAlew rHv dw 4 Gre dvje, & ds Tos dpavras reOnmévas kai xara- 
werdijyOat, cal pdtv érurdéov dyréxey rots éfOarpots Stvacbar 
kara THY tporBoAjv jiocdods péyyous dxacrpdmrovros. There 
was a Jewish tradition that the “Teht which shone in Moses’ 
face was the light which inaugurated the Creation. Vulg. here 
varies the translation of wzpdcwrov in a capricious way; “f non 
possent intendere filtt Israhel in faciem Most propter gloriam 
vultus ejus, quae evacuatur. See Index IV. On the difference 
between gore with the infinitive and ore with the indicative, 
see T. S. Evans in £xfositor, 3rd series, lil. p. 3. Excepting 
here and v. 13, drevi{ew is peculiar to Luke in N.T. ; it is freq. 
in Acts. In LXX it is rare and late. 

Thy xatapyoupémmy. ‘Which was being done away’; im- 
perfect participle. It was very splendid, but it was very 
transient. This is not stated in Exodus, but it seems to be 
implied, and it is brought in here with much effect at the end 
of the sentence, to be enlarged upon as a separate point of 
inferiority in v.11. ‘Was to be done away’ (AV.) is certainly 
wrong,* and ‘was passing away’ (RV.) is doubtful. In o. 14, 
as generally in Paul, the verb is passive, and it may be passive 
here and in vv. 11, 13; see on 1 Cor. 1 28, xv. 26 and on Luke 
xiii, 7 for the meaning of the verb. 

yedupacw (NAC D?*42 EK LP, defg Vulg. Copt. Syr-Pesh. Goth.) 
rather than ypduuare (B D* FG). f Vulg. omit the éy before ypayp. Ne 


D?and 3 EK L, def Vulg. Arm. insert é» before Al@os. In all three cases 
note the divergence between Greek and Latin in bilingual MSS. 


8. was odyt paddory. ‘ How shall not to a greater extent the 
ministration of the spirit be in glory?’ The é€orae does not 
point to the future coming of the Messianic Kingdom; it 
indicates that d:axovia tr. wvevparos will continue to be in an 

* The same error is made by Beza, guae gloria erat aboelenda, and is 


repeated i in v. 13, tn finem ejus guod abolendum est, where AV. inconsistently 
has ‘is abolished.’ 
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atmosphere of glory. Or éorat may be the logical future, of 
the natural consequence of what has been stated. Cf. el 8 
dreOdvopey civ Xprorg, meorevopev ote xat ov{noopev airg (Rom. 
vi. 8). 


9. el ydp 4 Baxovla rijs xaraxpicews. The second point of 
contrast is explanatory (yap) of the first; the Law is a dcax. +. 
Gaydrov because it is duax. +. xaraxp., for condemnation results 
in death. ‘If such a ministration is glory, to a much greater 
extent the ministration of righteousness is superabundant in 
glory.’* The use of the pres. here is against éora: being the 
logical future. By ‘righteousness’ is meant that which is 
attributed to man when he is justified. Through faith in Christ 
man is more than forgiven; his debt is cancelled and he has 
something placed to his credit. 

The é& which is usual after repiocevew (vill. 7; Eph. i. 8; 
etc.) is omitted here, probably to balance 60£a in the first clause. 
In the first contrast we have éy 6) . . . év defy: in the second, 
Sdfa . . . Sdéy. Cf. x Thess. iii. 12; Acts xvi. 5; here many 
texts insert év. 

4 daxovla r. car. (B D*E K LP, fg Vulg. Copt. Goth.) is probably to 
be preferred to ry dtaxorig 7. kar. (N AC D* FG 17 de Syrr.); but the 
latter may be original; ‘For if the ministration of condemnation 
glory.” DEG have éorw after d6fa. N®? DEF GKL P, Latt. Arm. have 
é before dééy. 


10. xat ydp od SeBdgacras 7d Sedofacpdvov. ‘For indeed 
that which has been made glorious in this respect has been 
deprived of glory by reason of the glory which exceeds it?’ It 
is outshone by something which is much more dazzling and 
beautiful. When the sun is risen, lamps cease to be of use; 
orto sole lumen lucernae caecatur. In this way the paradox 
becomes true that ‘what had been made glorious was not made 
glorious.’ In comparison with the glory which superseded it, 
it seemed to have had no glory at all. Cf. dpotor rots ruddAois 
dy Hue Gerd ye trav qperépwv SpOaArApov (Xen. Mem. iv. iii. 3). 
Stallbaum on Plato, ep. 329 B gives other examples of this use 
of évexa. 

If év rovrw rq pépes be taken with rd dedofacpévov, the mean- 
ing will be ‘in respect of the illumination of Moses’ countenance.’ 
But it is better to take the words with ov deddgacra: and under- 


* <* Paul, then, must be not less distinguished than Moses; this is the 
extraordinary claim made by the Apostle in this passage. To have set up 
a genuine and lasting spiritual movement in a society like the Church at 
Corinth is proof that it is so; for Moses produced no such result; the 
opposite is the result of what he did. And what is being done at Corinth is 
being done in other places also; mankind is passing into the final stage of 
its history ” (Menzies). 
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stand them as anticipating what follows; ‘in this respect,’ viz. 
because of the overwhelming glory of the Gospel. The phrase 
is repeated ix. 3, and nowhere else in N.T. ‘YwrepBadAey is 
found only ix. 14; Eph. i. 19, ii. 7, iil. 19; and its derivative 
trepBod7 is also purely Pauline in N.T., peculiar to this group, 
and most freq. in 2 Cor. (i. 8, iv. 7, 17, xii. 7); in LXX only 
4 Mac. ili. 18. 

For o¢ ded0f. a few cursives and a few Latin texts have o¥dé SeS0k. + Vulg. 
has #ec and also 7 ie the oxymoron by rendering sam nec glorificatum est 
cK ideas in hac parte. elvexey (RA BDEG P) rather than &exer 

11. Third contrast ; again explanatory (ydp) and in support 
of what precedes. ‘For if that which was being done away was 
through glory, to a much greater extent that which abideth is in 
glory.’ What is given to last only for a time is as nothing in 
comparison with what is given to last for ever. Christianity is 
ciayyéAov aidvoy (Rev. xiv. 6), a Gospel reaching forward into 
eternity and bringing with it cwrnp/av alwmov (Is. xlv. 17; Heb. 
v. 9), and its ministers are ministers Sca@yxns atwviov (Heb. xiii. 
20). They have not the transitory glory of Moses in their faces, 
but in their souls they have the everlasting glory of the message 
Béen they deliver. Supply éoriy rather than éora with é& 

The change from && 8egys to dv Sdé may indicate the 
difference between what passes and what abides. We have a 
similar change Rom. v. 10, in a sentence very similar in con- 
struction to this; ef yap €y@poi ovres xarnAdynpey Te Wes d1a rod 
Gavdrov rod viod avrov, roAAG padAov xaradAayerres cwOnodpeba ev 
tH (wy atrov. In Eph. i. 7 we have the converse change from 
éy to ded, from what is permanent to what was transitory; év @ 
éxoney THY drodvtpwow da rod alparos atrod. St Paul is fond 
of changes in prepositions ; 1 Cor. xii: 8; Gal. i, 16; Rom. 
ill. 30. 

These verses (7-11) show what a revolution had taken place 
in the mind of St Paul since he had exchanged the Law for the 
Gospel. Christianity is so superior to Judaism that it has 
extinguished it. Even in its best days, when it also was a 
Divine revelation to the human race, Judaism had a glory which 
was infinitesimal compared with that which was inaugurated by 
Christ. A rich variety of expressions is used to bring this out. 
The Gospel is padAov év ddfy, is roAA@ paAXAov évy S6éy, worAAG 
padrov repercedea Sofy, and the ddfa is trepBdAAovea. It secures 
from death, it secures from condemnation, and it abides. In 
this argument the Apostle has chiefly in view the Judaizers who 
made the Law indispensable and superior to the Gospel. Beet, 
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IY. 12-IV. 6. The Great Boldness of the New Ministers. 


Consctous of the vast superiority of the New Covenant, 
we need no veil to cover deficiencies, but deliver our message 
with boldness and openness. 


12Seeing, therefore, that we servants of the Gospel have a 
sure expectation that the glory of the new covenant will prove 
as superior in duration as it is in splendour, and will never dis- 
appear before a far greater glory, we venture to preach with great 
confidence, frankness, and courage, at the risk of being accused 
of self-commendation. Unlike our opponents, we have 
nothing to conceal. We have no need to act as Moses did. 
He used to put a veil over his face, to prevent the children of 
Israel from gazing at the gradual dying away of the glory which 
the presence of the Lord had imparted to his countenance. 
The passing away of that glory symbolized the transitory 
character of the Mosaic dispensation ; and by concealing the 
former from the people Moses might seem to be concealing the 
other also. 14 But, so far from seeing what the fading of the 
glory signified, or profiting by our plain speaking, their spiritual 
perceptions were deadened. For down to this very day, when 
the records of the old covenant (which might teach them so 
much) are read, the same veil of ignorance as to the transitory 
character of the Law lies still upon their minds, still unlifted, 
because by becoming members of Christ, and in that way alone, 
is it done away. And unto this very day, whenever the Law 
of Moses is read in their synagogues, a veil of miscomprehension 
lies upon their hearts. 4 But just as Moses, when he returned 
to the presence of the Lord, removed the veil from his face, so, 
when any one of them turns to the Lord, the veil is removed 
from his heart, and he sees that the dispensation of the Law 
has come to an end. ?’ Now the Lord to whom such an one 
turns is the Spirit of Christ, and where the Spirit of Christ is, 
there is emanicipation from the bondage of the Law and of sin. 
18 And all we Christian men, freed from the Law and freely 
obeying a higher commandment, have a glory which resembles 
that of the unveiled Moses. As we gaze with unveiled face upon 
the glory of the Lord Christ, before which the glory of Moses 
vanished away, we are daily being transformed into spiritual 
likeness to Him, from one degree of brightness to another,—an 
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amazing transformation, but not beyond belief, when we re- 
member that the power which transforms us is a Spirit which is 
Lord. 

IV. 1Seeing then that the Gospel is so glorious and is so 
unreservedly made known, and that we by God’s mercy have 
been made competent for the ministration of it, we have a 
courage which corresponds with that mercy. %We are not 
cowardly schemers,—far from it. We have from the first refused 
to adopt underhand methods of unworthy trickery; we follow 
no courses of unscrupulous cunning; we do not tone down or 
in any way tamper with God’s message. On the contrary, we 
set forth the truth so clearly and purely that this at once com- 
mends us to the conscience of our hearers, however much it 
may differ in different men. If, however, the verdict of all 
human consciences may err, we are not afraid to appeal to the 
judgment of God. *°I do not deny that the Gospel which we 
proclaim so openly and honestly does not penetrate to the hearts 
of all who hear it; a veil intervenes. That is true, but only of 
those who are lost, £in whose case the god of this evil dispensa- 
tion has blinded their understandings, unbelievers, as they are, 
so that for them there is no morning-glow from the light which 
is shed by the Gospel,—the Gospel which is charged with all the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God. Yes, the glory of 
Christ ; for it is not our own claims that we press, but those of 
Christ Jesus, as the risen and glorified Lord. Our relation to 
you is that of bondservants, in the service of Him who Himself 
took the form of a bondservant. °I say that we do not press 
our own merits, because we have none; all that is of value in 
us is derived. To the God who in the beginning said, Out of 
darkness light shall shine, we owe the light that has shined 
in our hearts, the light which springs from the knowledge of 
the glory of God, which we must pass on to others. I have 
knowledge of that glory, for I have seen it myself on the face of 
Christ. 

The closing words of this section are a complete explanation 
of the statement made at the beginning of it and elaborated in 
iv. 2, The man who has always in his heart the Divine light 
which shone into it from the face of the glorified Lord cannot 
be guilty of tricky artifices and double-dealing with a view to 
commending himself and winning applause. The light trans- 
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figures him, and he is ever transparent and open. He works to 
impart the light to others, not as coming from himself, but from 
God through Christ. 

We may notice the close correspondence between the last 
seven verses of this chapter and the first six verses of the next 
chapter. In both we have three subjects in the same order; 
the excellence of the Gospel ministry, the sad condition of those 
who are so blind as to be unable to see the excellence of the 
Gospel, and the Divine source of the excellence. Both passages 
begin with similar words expressing the rich possession of those 
to whom the ministry of the Gospel has been entrusted, and in 
both the metaphor of the veil is used. In the first passage this 
metaphor is applied to the unbelieving Jews, in the second to 
unbelievers generally, especially, but not exclusively, Gentiles. 
The repetition of ¢xyouzev and éxovres of the treasure possessed by 
Christian misssionaries should be noted (ili. 4, 12, iv. 1, 7, 13). 
See below on iv. 1. 


12. “Exovreg ody rovadrny dAwi8a. That he says ‘hope’ rather 
than ‘confidence’ (v. 4) does not prove that éora: is to be 
supplied with é S0f7 in v. 11. The glory of the Gospel has 
already begun, and therefore éoriv rather than écvat is required. 
But that the Gospel will prove permanent (ro pévor) is a matter of 
hope, and therefore éArida is here quite in place. ‘ Because, there-. 
fore, we have a sure hope that our glory will continue, we use 
great boldness.’ For oty following a participle see i. 17, v. 6, 11, 
vil. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 20; Rom. v. 1; Heb. iv. 14,x. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 1. 

woAAfj wappynola xpwpefa. He had been accused of having in 
one matter used such levity that his word could not be relied on 
(i. 17). He says here that he habitually uses great boldness and 
openness of speech, because he is in possession of a great hope. 
The word wappycia implies that the boldness is exhibited either 
in speech or in action. It is opposed, not only to timidity, but 
to reserve, and it is sometimes misunderstood, for it may seem 
to imply self-confidence and self-commendation.* But it has 
quite other sources. Ministers who fee] that God has made 
them competent (ii 16, 17), and that their work will endure, 
have ground for wrappyoia. Chrys. expands, ovdey deroxpumrdpevot, 
obbey SrocrehAdpevar, oddey thopwpevor. Calv., aferta et plena 


* Arrian in his letter to Lucius Gellius, introductory to his report of the 
Discourses of Epictetus, says that they are memoirs of the philosopher's 
thought and freedom of speech (wappyala), the aim of which was simply to 
move the minds of his hearers to the best things; but it may not have this 
effect on those who read the report of these utterances, 
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Christi mantfestatio. It is possible that in explaining the nature 
of this zappycia the Apostle is not only following up his answer 
to the charge of éavrots ouvmordvevy (v. 1), but also again 
glancing at the hole-and-corner methods of his Judaizing 
opponents; but what follows is on a higher level than mere 
controversy. 


In Vulg. rappyola is generally fducta, but also constantia (Acts iv. 13), 
and confidentia (Heb. x. 35), while nerd wappnotas i is audenter ( Acts ii. 29), 
and wappnolg (adv.) is pa/ams or manifeste, Beza’s in loguendo evidentia is 
no improvement on /idsucta, and Erasmus goes wrong in changing simur 
(Vulg.) to sfamur. See Index IV. 


18. xat od xaOdwep Mwuofis. The structure is defective, but 
the sentence is quite intelligible; ‘And we do not put a veil 
over our faces, as Moses used to put a veil over his face.’ 
Comp. Mk. xv. 8, where there is nothing to correspond to xa@us 
érotet avrots and ‘to do’ has to be supplied. From the lofty 
position in which God has placed him the Apostle looks down 
even on Moses. Moses and the Prophets often spoke obscurely, 
for they did not always understand their own message, and much 
had not been even dimly revealed to them that was clearly 
known to the Apostles. ‘Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see the things which ye see and saw them not’ (Mt. 
xiii. 17). “Concerning which salvation the prophets sought and 
searched diligently.’ And ‘not unto themselves but unto you 
did they minister these things’ (1 Pet. i. 10, 12). For xa0dsrep 
see On L. 14. 

mpds Td pi) drevioat, ‘That the children of Israel should not 
look steadfastly upon the end of that which was passing away.’ 
There 1 is no duvacGae in this verse, and we have ™pos TO py, and 
not dove zy. Inv. 7 ‘could not look steadfastly’ is right; but 
here ‘could not’ (AV.) is incorrect and misleading. The 
difference is considerable. In 0. 7 it is said that the glory 
was so dazzling that the people could not look steadily at it. 
This is not stated in Ex. xxxiv. 29f., but it is not inconsistent 
with what is stated there. Here it is said that Moses used to 
veil his face so that the people should not see the fading away of 
the glory on it. This is inconsistent with the AV. of o. 33; 
‘ 71/1 Moses had done speaking with them he put a veil on his 
face’; which means that the people were terrified by the bright- 
ness and would not come near him, and so he wore a veil all the 
time that he was addressing them. This is erroneous. The 
correct translation is, ‘ When Moses had done speaking with 
them he put a veil on his face.’ He knew that the brightness 
was caused by converse with Jehovah, and would fade away 
when he was absent from the Divine presence. He did not 
wish the people to see the disappearance of the brightness, and 
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therefore, when he had delivered his message, he covered his 
face, until he returned to the presence of the Lord. This is 
plain in LXX and Vulg.,* as also in RV., but it is quite obscured 
in AV. Apparently we are to understand that this practice 
was continued by Moses throughout the wanderings in the 
wilderness. 

The Apostle’s main point is this fading of the glory, which 
he treats as symbolizing the temporary nature of the Mosaic Law. 
He does not say that it was intended to convey this lesson ; but, 
as in 1 Cor. x. 2—4 and Gal. iv. 21-26, he takes the O.T. record 
and gives it a spiritual meaning. The meaning of xpos ré with 
the infinitive is in N.T. generally final, expressing the subjective 
purpose, ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that.’ Mt. v. 28, xxvi. ra, 
and Lk. xviii. 1 seem to be exceptions. St Paul has it four times 
(here ; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; Eph. vi. 11), and in each 
case it expresses the purpose of the agent or agents. In this 
case it was the purpose of Moses that the Israelites should not 
witness the vanishing of the glory from his face. This does not 
imply that Moses understood the vanishing to be a sign of the 
transitory character of the Law; still less that he wished to 
conceal its transitory character from the Israelites. He wished 
to conceal from them the end of the fading illumination. He 
did not wish them to go on watching him till there was no more 
glory to watch. 

It is the Apostle who makes the passing away of the glory a 
symbol of the transitoriness of the Law, and the veil a symbol of 
obscurity and concealment. In these two respects the Gospel 
ministration is greatly superior to that of the Law. It is 
permanent, and it conceals nothing that its adherents can under- 
stand. Its ministers deliver a message which reaches out into 
eternity, and they deliver it fearlessly, with entire frankness and 
freedom. 

1d té\og tod Katapyoupdvou. The whole phrase and the 
context make the meaning of réAos certain: ‘the end of that 
which was passing away,’ or (passive) ‘was being done away,’ 
means the cessation of the glory. We may set aside ‘the end of 
that which is abolished’ (AV.), which seems to mean Christ as 
the end of the abolished Law (Rom. x. 4). This meaning of 76 
téXos is adopted by Aug. and Thdrt., but it does not stand in- 
vestigation. St Paul could not mean that Moses veiled his face 
to prevent the Israelites from seeing Christ. Nor does 76 réAos 
mean the final cause, the aim and object of the Law. Why 
should that be concealed from the people, and how would the 
use of a veil conceal it? And Luther is certainly wrong in 


* dred) xaréxavoery NadGy wpds abrovs, éréOnxer ext rd xpbowroy avrov 
kdduppa: swpletisque sermontbus, posutt velamen super faciem suam. 
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making rov xarapyoupévov masc., ‘of him who is passing away,’ 
viz. Moses, which is quite alien from the context. The Vulg. 
is puzzling, i factem ejus, guod evacuatur, but the guod shows 
that this reading gives no support to the view that rov xarapy. is 
masc. 
atrod (ABCGLP 17) rather than éavrof (R DEK). For rédos, A 
has xpécwmrory, which some copyist may have taken from the previous line 
or from v. 7. f Vulg., Ambrst. have faciem for _jinem. 

14. GAAd ewwpdby Td votpara attay. ‘But their minds were 
dulled.’ The dAAd looks back to the preceding py. ‘ Dulled’ is 
perhaps better than either ‘blinded’ (AV.) or ‘hardened’ (RV.). 
The Rhemish version has ‘their senses were dulled,’ following 
the Vulg., which has od/uns? sunt sensus eorum. Vulg. generally 
has excaecare, but Jn. xii. 4, indurare. ‘Harden’ is the original 
meaning of the verb, but this does not agree well with ‘minds’; 
minds are blinded, blunted, dulled. As ‘ blinded’ is wanted for 
érupAucey (iv. 4), ‘blunted’ or ‘dulled’ will be better here. 
J. A. Robinson (Zphesians, pp. 264-274) gives a full history of 
awwpdw and wrapwors, and comes to the conclusion that from the 
original idea of petrifaction the words come to indicate insensi- 
bility, especially of the eyes. The meaning generally required 
by the context in the N.T. is obtuseness or intellectual blindness 
rather than hardness. Lightfoot on 2 Thess. ii. 8 remarks that 
St Paul sometimes uses xarapyety in opposition to ‘light’ (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. ro) as here in vv. 7, 13, and this is somewhat in 
favour of ‘ blinded’ or ‘ dulled’ rather than ‘hardened.’ Strictly 
speaking, voypara are the products of vovs, and therefore 
‘thoughts’ rather than ‘minds’: but here, as in iv. 4 and xi. 3, 
vénpa. seems to mean the thinking faculty. The same difference 
of meaning is found in class. Grk.* See on il. 11. 

It is not necessary to decide whether St Paul is speaking of 
the Jews of his own day, as what follows seems to intimate, or 
of the contemporaries of Moses, as what precedes rather implies. 
He is thinking of the nation as a whole without distinction of 
time. The aor. may be timeless, and in that case may be 
rendered ‘have been dulled’ or ‘are dulled.’ Nor need we ask 
whether their minds were dulled by God, or by the evil one, or 
by themselves: in different ways all three contributed to the 
result. The indefinite passive has the advantage of raising no 
side issue; the one important fact is the intellectual rapwors of 
the Jews, which is a warning to the Corinthians not to exchange 
Christian clearness and freedom for the obscure entanglements 
of Judaism. 


* In Agathon’s speech in praise of Eros, he ends with mention of the 
beautiful song which Eros sings, 0é\ywr wdvrwy Dewy re xal dvOpwrwy ronua 
(Plat. Sys. 197 E). 
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To what does ‘But’ (éAAd) refer? To the main topic of 
these verses, the wappyoia of the Apostle and his colleagues. 
‘We do not use concealments, as Moses did; we speak openly 
to the people ; but (ade7) in spite of that, they do not under- 
stand. Even the free preaching of the Gospel is powerless 
against the deep-seated insensibility of Jewish prejudice. This 
is one of the strongest of St Paul’s strong statements against 
Judaism. Others explain, ‘But (Moses had no need to hide 
anything, for) their minds were dulled.’ This is a less obvious 
connexion. 

dypt ydp 7. ofpepov hpépag. It must have been insensibility, 
for it remains unyielding still. ‘‘ Why are ye perplexed that the 
Jews believe not Christ? They do not even believe the Law. 
They are ignorant of grace also, because they did not know even 
the Old Covenant, nor the glory which was in it. For the glory 
of the Law is to turn men to Christ” (Chrys.). Vis? entm 
credideritis, non intelligetts (Pseudo-Primasius). 

7d airs xdAuppa. Not of course the same veil that Moses 
used, but one which had the same effect, viz. preventing them 
from recognizing that the Mosaic dispensation was transient. 
Aug. evidently thought that Moses wore the veil while he was 
speaking to the Israelites, for he says on this passage, sonabat 
enim vox Moysi per velum, et facies Moyst non apparebat ; sic et 
modo Judaes sonat vox Christi per vocem Scripturarum veterum : 
vocem carum audiunt, faciem sonantis non vident (Serm. \xxiv. 5). 
The faliith, which Jews now wear as a scarf on the shoulder 
when worshipping in the synagogue, was formerly worn on the 
head. It is just possible that there may be some reference to 
this. A reference to the wrappers in which the rolls of the 
sacred books were kept is not probable. 

éwi tH dvayvdoe. ‘At the reading.’ This use of érf of the 
occasion on which or circumstances in which something takes 
place is common enough (i. 4, vii. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 6; etc.) It 
makes rather strange sense to take ézi r. dv. after néve, for a veil 
abiding on reading is a picture difficult to realize. We know 
from Acts and other sources that the synagogues, where the O.T. 
was publicly read (Acts xiii. 15), were often the headquarters of 
hostility to the Gospel (Acts xiii. 45, 50, xiv. 2, 19, etc.). Aug. 
De Civ. Det, xvii. 7, says; “ The O.T. from Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage, profiteth nothing, except so far as it bears 
witness to the N.T.” 

Tis wadads Siabhxns. ‘The Old Covenant’ and ‘the 
New Covenant’ are such familiar expressions to us that we are 
apt to forget their enormous significance to those who first used 
their equivalents. This is plainly stated in Heb. viii. 13; ‘In 
that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. But 
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that which is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanish- 
ing away.’ Nowhere else in N.T. is the expression waAaca 
d:afyxy found, and it is possible that St Paul was the first person 
to declare the abrogation of the covenant made with Israel by 
speaking of the Pentateuch as 4 maAad diabyxyn. LTZaracds 
implies far more than dpyaios does, that what is ‘old’ is the 
worse for wear. Trench, Sya. § lxvii. 

pi) dvaxahuwrépevov. This probably agrees with rd xdAuppa 
just mentioned; ‘the same veil abideth, without beng lifted, 
because it is in Christ (and in Him alone) that it is done away.’ 
But yp) dvax. may be a nom. or acc. absolute; ‘the same veil 
abideth, the revelation not having been made that it is done away 
in Christ.’ Field suggests a third method; ‘the same mystery 
remains unrevealed, vis. that it is done away in Christ.’ The 
second method labours under two disadvantages; (1) the 
clumsy absolute case, which, however, is not without examples ; 
see Winer, p. 669, who rejects it as inapplicable to this passage ; 
(2) the meaning given to dvaxaAuvrrdépevoy, which in this context 
seems almost necessarily to refer to the moving of the veil; see 
v. 18. The third method avoids these drawbacks, but involves 
one which is more serious, viz. taking «dAvppa in a different 
sense from that which it bears both before and after this verse. 
Everywhere else it means the veil and not the thing veiled, ze. a 
mystery. The second method may be right; it is strongly 
supported by Meyer, Stanley, Alford, Bachmann, and others, and 
is admitted to RV. marg. But with AV., RV., most ancient 
writers, Waite, Way, Weymouth, J. H. Bernard, Massie, De 
Wette, Neander, B. Weiss, Schmiedel, Bousset, and others, it 
seems better to take py dvaxaAurrépevov with 76 xdAvppa, 

Sr. dv Xpiors narapyetrax. AV. and RV. read 6 74, and trans- 
late, ‘which veil is done away in Christ.’ But this use of 6 re 
for 6 is open to question. Reading or, our rendering will 
depend on the rendering of py dvax. Either, ‘abideth without 
being lifted, for it is in Christ that it is done away’ ; or ‘ abideth, 
the revelation not having been made ¢ha/ it is done away in 
Christ.’ Adopting the former, we make the sentence a paren- 
thetical explanation of péves 7 dvaxaAvrropevoy, for it is union 
with Christ which does away with the veil, and this union the 
unconverted Jews reject. Note the emphatic position of év Xp. 
It isin union with Him, and in that alone, that the removal of 
this ignorance takes place. The difference between & (i. 14, 
17) and &d (v. 4, i. 5) should be observed. The number of 
passages in which dr may be either ‘ because’ =‘ for,’ or ‘that,’ 
is considerable (i. 14, vii. 9, 13, 16; 1 Cor. i. 5, 14; etc.). 
They are specially common in Lk. (i. 45, vii. 16, 39, ix. 22, x. 
21, Xl. 38, xxil. 70). 
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Ths ohpepor iyuépas is the peacing of nearly alf -athorsties, bat KLSyt- 
Pesh. Aeth., under the influence of v. 15, omit 7uépas. 

15. The metaphor of the veil is changed in a way somewhat 
similar to that in which the metaphor of the epistle is changed in 
vv. 1-3. Previously, the veil was something external to them- 
selves which hid from them the truth that the dispensation of 
the Law was temporary and vanishing. Now it is something 
within them which keeps them from recognizing and welcoming 
the truth, viz. their prejudice in favour of the old dispensation ; 
see on Lk. v. 39. It is probably because of this change of 
meaning that xdAvppa has no article; ‘fhe veil’ would mean 
‘veil’ in the same sense as before, and AV. obscures the sense 
by inserting the definite article. In v. 16, 7é xdAvppa means 
the veil mentioned in ov. 15. 

GAN’ dwg ofpepov jvixa dv dvayweonra. ‘ But unto this day, 
whenever Moses is read, a veil lies upon their heart.’ The 
dAAd refers to py dvaxaAvrropevoy, ‘not lifted up, but (so far 
from that) a veil lies on their heart.’ ‘Heart,’ as often in 
Scripture, and especially in Paul, is the seat of the intelligence 
(iv. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Rom. x. 6, 8, 10; Phil. iv. 7) as well as of 
the affections. Therefore it is beside the mark to say that the 
veil is said to be on the heart and not on the head, because “it 
was moral and not intellectual blindness which caused their 
unbelief.” If any contrast is implied in éwt r. xapdiay abriy, it is 
to the effect that the existing veil does not lie on the head of 
Moses, hiding the vanishing of the glory of the Law, but on the 
hearts of his people, hiding the dawn of the glory of the Gospel. 
We might have expected rj xapdig, but éré with acc. usurps the 
place of érf with dat., not only where motion previous to rest 
may be implied (Mk. ii. 14, iv. 38, etc.), but where there has 
been no previous motion (Mk. viii. 2; Lk. i. 33; etc.). Blass, 
§ 43. 1. With éws ojpepow (Ecclus. xlvii. 7) comp. éws dpre 
(x Cor. iv. 13, viii. 7, xv. 6). 

dvixa dy with NABC (17 has édy): DF EGKLP omit a. dva- 
ywdonnras (X§ ABC DE P) rather than dvayirdoxera: (F G K L). 


There is no sufficient reason for suspecting with Heinrici that the verse 
is a gloss. The jplxa in v. 16 looks like a reference to rixa here. 


16. Wvina Se dav dmotpéyy apds Kuptov. ‘ But, whensoever a 
man shall turn to the Lord, at once the veil is taken away.’ The 
emphasis on septaipetrat justifies ‘at once’; ‘away the veil is 
taken.’ The nom. to émorpépy is probably ris (so Origen) ; any- 
one in the synagogue, any who hears the Law read. Others make 
} xapdia av’rav the nom., or Israel, or Moses as the representa- 
tive, either of the old Israel, or of the new. The last is Calvin’s 
idea. No doubt St Paul has Ex. xxxiv. 34 in his mind; #wixa 


a ° 
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8S Bb eleetropeveto’ Mourgs @avre Kuptov Aadeiv abra, repinpeiro 73 
xdAvpua Ews Tou éxropeverOa. But that does not prove that 
here he is thinking of Moses as a type, or that here wepracpetrae 
is midd., as zrepeypetro is in Exodus. Whenever Moses turned to 
the Lord (in the tabernacle), he took off the veil from his head ; 
whenever a Jew turns to the Lord (Christ), the veil is taken off 
from his heart. The compound verb expresses the removing of 
something which envelops. 

In ériorpéjy mwpds Kvptov we have another echo of Ex. 
xxxiv., and possibly more than one. When the people were 
afraid to come near him, Moses called them, «ai éreorpddycay 
pds atréy. And St Paul probably says Kupeoy rather than 
Xpiordv, because of @ayrs Kupiov in Exodus. Frequently the 
Apostle transfers to Christ expressions which in O.T. are used 
of Jehovah ; and Kvprow here clearly means Christ, for it balances 
év Xpiorg, and Jews had no need to turn to Jehovah. He is 
speaking of devout Jews worshipping in the synagogue, and per- 
haps he is thinking of his own conversion. 


It is difficult to decide between felxa S¢ édy (N*A 17) and tvixa 8° dy 
(%*BDEFGKL P): the latter may be assimilation to v. 15, where, how- 
ever, DE FGKLP omit &. There is good reason for suspecting that, in- 
dependently of v. 15, 4» may be a correction to literary form. Cf. 8 édr 
wovhon (1 Cor. vi. 18); ofs day Soxiudonre (1 Cor. xvi. 3); 8 yap édy 
omelpy (Gal. vi. 7). In many places WH. have restored éd», in accord- 
ance with the best MSS., where inferior texts have dy. The evidence of 
papyri is overwhelming as to this use of édy for d» after &s, Saris, Srou, 
etc., being very common in the vernacular Greek of the first three cen- 
turies. ‘*It seems that in this small point the uncials faithfully reproduce 
originals written under conditions long obsolete” (J. H. Moulton, p. 43). 
See Deissmann, Brd/e Studies, pp. 202 f. ; he gives numerous examples. 


17. These two abrupt sentences supply premises in support 
of the emphatic statement, ‘away is taken the veil.’ They might 
be omitted without loss to the argument, for no proof is 
required for the assertion that whenever men turn to the Lord, 
the veil which hides Him from them is taken away, and gv. 18 
would follow well immediately after v. 16. Using these two 
sentences as premises, we get an argument in this form; ‘The 
Lord is the spirit,’ ‘ Where the spirit is, is freedom.’ Therefore, 
‘Where the Lord is, the bondage of the letter is taken away.’ 
Or, as Pseudo-Primasius puts it, Dominus spiritus est. Liber est 
spirttus. Idarco non potest velamen accipere, sed magis tpse 
yevelat, Injected statements and appeals are found elsewhere in 
Paul; 1 Cor. xv. 56, xvi. 13, 143 Gal. iii. 20. 

In these two verses (17, 18) the fluctuation between 16 
avedua as that which is opposed to 76 ypdyupa, and to ro wrvetpa 
as the spiritual nature or the inspiring power of Christ, must 
be allowed for. The contrast between Moses and Christ is one 
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_ between letter and spirit, between compulsion and inspiration ; 
that is the main fact. How far St Paul thinks of the Spirit as a 
power distinct from Christ is not clear ; at any rate Christ and the 
Spirit work in the same way and produce the same effects. See 
on 1 Cor. il. 12. 

The two verses have a rhythm and swing, the balance of 
which is easily felt in reading aloud. 


& 8% Kuptos rd avedpd dorw. 
ov St rd awvetpa Kupiov, érdevOepia. 
qpeis St rdvres dvaxexaAuppévy rpoowrep 
tiv Sogav Kuplov, xaromrpi{ouevos 
TV abryy eixova perapoppovpeda. 
dd Sens cis Sofay, 


xa0daep dad Kvpiov rveiparos. 


These rhythmical passages, of which there are several in 
the Epistle, are evidence of exalted emotion, and perhaps of 
rhetorical skill that has been acquired by study. In the next 
chapter note the correspondence in structure between ov. 4 and 
v. 6 and the evenly balanced clauses in vv. 8—ro. 

5 8¢ Kdptog 7d wveipd dor. This statement has been mis- 
used controversially; on the one side to prove the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, on the other to show that St Paul identifies the 
Holy Spirit with the Lord Christ. The Apostle is not con- 
structing metaphysical propositions respecting the Divine 
Nature. He has still in his mind the distinction between } 
Staxovla, ypayparos and ¥ diaxovia wxvevparos, the former of which 
is transient and is obscured by ignorance and exclusiveness, 
while the latter is permanent, informing, and open. Moses 
placed restrictions on external conduct; Christ transforms the 
inner life. ‘Therefore to turn from Judaism to Christianity is to 
turn from the letter which enslaves to the spirit which gives free- 
dom, and to welcome Christ is to receive in oneself the Spirit of 
the Lord. ‘It is impossible in the Pauline Epistles to make a 
rigid distinction between the Holy Spirit and the Spiritual 
Christ. Life in Christ and life in the Spirit are the same. It is 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit that believers grow into Christ. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 45 Paul says that the last Adam, that is Christ, 
was made a life-giving Spirit. In 2 Cor. iti. 17 he says, ‘The 
Lord is the Spirit.’ Paul sometimes falls into the way of speak- 
ing of the Christian community as a manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit, and sometimes he speaks of the indwelling Christ. In 
Rom. viii. 9, 10 the words ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Christ,’ 
‘Spirit’ and ‘ Christ’ are all used interchangeably ” (P. Gardner, 
The Religious Experience of St Paul, pp. 176 f.). 

It is in the interests of the Trinitarian doctrine that the 
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possible, but most improbable translation, ‘The Spirit is the 
Lord,’ 1s sometimes adopted. Grammar allows it, for both 
terms have the article; but the preceding zpdés Kvptoy, which 
shows that 6 Kvptos means Christ, and the order of the words 
forbid it. lLias, in Appendix I., has collected patristic interpre- 
tations ; Meyer-Heinrici gives several modern suggestions. It is 
a passage, about the exact meaning of which we must be content 
to remain in doubt. It is well treated by Headlam, S¢# Paul 
and Christianity, pp. 106 f. 

of 82 1d wvedpa Kupiou, é\eufepia. ‘ He who possesses the Spirit 
of Christ has liberty.’ Spiritual freedom of all kinds is meant, 
with special reference to the bondage of the Law and of sin; cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 1, 19, x. 29; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6, 7. In Rom. 
vi, 15-23, Vil. 1-6, St Paul expounds the freedom which comes 
by leaving the strictness of the Law for union with Christ. He 
compares it to release from slavery and to marriage with a second 
husband after the death of the first. In each case there is the 
substitution of new ties for old ones, not the abolition of all ties. 
Christian freedom is not licence; it is the free acceptance of the 
ties of affection instead of the enforced acceptance of bonds of 
fear. Service voluntarily rendered to Him who is the Truth is 
the most perfect freedom of which a creature is capable ; 4 dA7Gea 
Acvepwdoa tyas. tay obv & vids tyas eXevdepucy dvrws éhevGepor 
drerOe (Jn. viii. 32, 36).*  UOdicungue est Spiritus Filit, bi est 
mentis libertas, ut remoto servili velamine possit libere mens vert- 
tatem inspicere (Herveius). Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 22, and Seneca, De 
vita beata, xv. 6, In regno nati sumus ; Deo parere libertas est. 


Several conjectural emendations of the text have been suggested. In 
the first sentence for 6 8¢ xépios Baljon and others would read od dé xvpios 
or of 8 6 xéptos, ‘ Now where the Lord is, there is the Spirit.’ In the 
second sentence, for K¢ptov Hort would read xvpiov, ‘ Where the Spirit (or, 
‘the spirit,’ in opposition to the letter) is Sovereign, is freedom.’ But 
Hort admits that there is no obvious difficulty in the universally attested 
reading; and St Paul would be familiar with the expression wveiua 
Kuplov in LXX (1 Kings xviii. 12; 2 Kings ii. 16; Is. Ixi. 1). 

L has 7d Ayo instead of Kuplov. The éxet before éAevGepla should be 
omitted with 8* A BC D* 17, 67**, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Elsewhere St Paul 
does not write éxe? answering to of (Rom. iv. 15, v. 20). 


18. ‘pets Se wdvres. ‘And we Christians, a// of us.’ ‘And’ 
rather than ‘ But’ (AV., RV.), for there is probably no contrast 
in dé, but mere transition from ‘liberty’ to those who have been 
set free. The main contrast is marked by the very emphatic 


* «There can be no liberty of thought without the love of truth” (Paget, 
The Spirit of Discipline, p. 106). The chapter is a good comment on this 
text. ‘‘ By the use of one of the splendid paradoxes of the higher life, the 
acceptance of the service of God is equated with a supreme and glorious 
liberty ” (P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Expertence of St Paul, p. 34). 
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jpets: ‘we freed believers, unlike the servile Jews, gus jidei 
carent oculis’ (Erasmus). A second contrast is marked by 
aavres, which is in antithesis to the one Moses. But this contrast 
is greatly weakened if, with Bengel and others, we confine eis, 
as in vv. I-12, to ‘we ministers of the Gospel.’ There is a tone 
of triumph in wdyres, which would be out of place if the meaning 
were confined to a handful of teachers. The contrast is between 
the one Hebrew leader and the whole body of Christians. Then 
only one was illuminated, and his illumination was hidden from 
all the rest; now all are illuminated and there is no concealment. 
Point after point in the comparison is brought out, and in most 
of them superiority is brought out also. The rhythm throughout 
the two verses (17, 18) is jubilant. 

dvaxexahuppéve mpoodmp. This is a third contrast. ‘In our 
case there is no need of concealment ; there is no fear and there 
is nothing to hide. We Christians know that the glory which is 
seen in us is permanent, and no one will see it vanishing away. 
Neither ‘with open face’ nor ‘with unveiled face’ gives quite 
distinctly the full meaning of dvaxexaAvypévp. More clearly 
than dxaraxdAvurros (1 Cor. xi. 5, 13) or dxdAuvmrros (not in N.T. 
and rare in LXX), dvaxexaAvppévos shows that there has been a 
veil and that it has been removed. We might have expected 
xapdia rather than zpocwzry, for the veil was on their heart before 
conversion (v. 15); but the comparison here is chiefly with 
Moses, whose face was veiled. 

thy 8d6€ay Kupiov. ‘The glory of the risen and glorified Christ,’ 
which is given here as equivalent to the glory of Jehovah in the 
Holy of Holies or on the Mount. It is inadequate to interpret 
this of Christ’s moral grandeur and beneficence during the life of 
His humiliation. It is rather the glory of Him ‘in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col. ii. 9), and who was 
revealed to Stephen as ‘standing at the right hand of God’ (Acts 
vil. 55, 57; Cf. vi. 15). See Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, 
pp. 127, 128; Zhe Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 292, 293. 

xatowTpiLopevor. Pres. part. of what continually goes on; 
either ‘ beholding as in a glass’ (AV.), or ‘reflecting as a mirror’ 
(RV.). The former is clearly the meaning in Philo, Legis Alleg. 
iii. 33, where he expands the prayer of Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 13 
thus ; “Eudducdy por cavrév, yrwortds dw oe, py) yap eudaviabeins 
pos 8 otpavod # yas } vSaros 4 dépos 4 twos dards trav by yevica, 
pndt xatorrpwaluyy ey dAdw run Ti ow Wéay, 4 dy col rH Beg. 
The latter meaning is adopted by Chrys., and it makes excellent 
sense. When Moses spoke to the people, he covered with a veil 
the reflexion of the Divine glory which shone in his face; but it 
is with unveiled face that Christians reflect the glory of Christ 
and make known their changed condition with openness and 
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boldness. The force of the participle is ‘ by continually reflect- 
ing’; it is by this process that the metamorphosis takes place. 

The Latins adopt the other meaning and translate xaromrp.Cé- 
pevos Speculantes or contemplantes, neither of which preserves the 
allusion to xdrorrpoy, ‘a mirror.’ Speculantes seems to preserve 
it, but does not, for sfecudari is ‘to see from a watch-tower’ 
specula), not ‘see in a mirror’ (speculum). In any case, THv 

sfay Kupiov is in an emphatic position in reference to xarowrpi{o- 
pevot, aS THY avr elxova in reference to perapoppovpeba. 

tiv abthy elxdva perapoppodpea. ‘Are transformed’ (RV.) 
is better than ‘are changed’ (AV.), for ‘to be changed’ is the 
rendering of dAAdocerGar (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; etc.). But ‘are 
being transfigured’ brings out both the force of the pres. and also 
the fact that we have here the same word that is used of the 
Transfiguration (Mk. ix. 2; Mt. xvii. 2), and nowhere else, 
excepting Rom. xii. 2.* Vulg. has three different words in the 
four passages ; ¢ransfigurari in the Gospels, ¢ransformari here, 
and reformari Rom. xii. 2. Comp. peracynparc{opevor in xi. 13, 
where a less complete change is implied than that which is 
indicated here. See on Rom. xii. 2, Lightfoot’s detached note 
on Phil. ii. 7, and Trench, Sy#. § Ixx. Seneca (Zp. vi. 1) has 
Intelligo, Luctli, non emendari me tantum, sed transfigurart. 
Again (Zp. xciv. 48), Philosophiam quit didicit nondum sapiens est 
nist in ea quae didictt animus ejus transfiguratus est. 

‘The same image’ means the image of Christ reflected in the 
mirror. St Paul may have in his mind the eixdva @eod (Gen. i. 
27), the image of God, marred in Adam and restored in Christ. 
The construction of ryv atryy elxova is regular. Beza and others 
say that xard rather than els is to be understood: but nothing is 
to be understood. Like other compounds of pera which mean 
change, peranxoppovcfa means ‘to be transformed info.’ Thus, 
peraBdAXev is often ‘to change to.’ When Menelaus taxes Aga- 
memnon with acting very differently before and after gaining 
power, he says, x@r det xaréoyes apyads, peraBadov dAdous tpdrovus, 
and with being shifty about the surrender of Iphigeneia, «qf 
trootpéwas A€Anyar peraBadov aGdAas ypadds (Eur. /ph. in Aul. 
343, 363). Similarly Plato has peraBadrAew xawov eldos, pera. 
Tyv pidroroviav (Rep. iv. 424 C, vii. 535 D), and perad\Adooey 
xwpav érépay éf érépas (Parm. 138 C). In all these cases the verb 
means ‘to make a change and adopt.’ The omission of els in 
the last example is conclusive. Again, while perartOecOar rijs 
yvopys is ‘to change from one’s opinion,’ perariBerOa rhv 
yvdpyyv is ‘to change to one’s new opinion’ (Hdt. vii. 18). This 
usage is regular and not rare, whereas we lack evidence that ry 

* Cf. é 8éty in iii. 7 with é» défy in Lk. ix. 31, and &Edapyer in iv. 6 
with Aapyer in Mt. xvii. 2. 
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airy elxdva can be used absolutely like rév atrév rpdrov, tovrov 
Tov tpdmroy, rovde Tov Tpdroy, and tpdrov twa. See Stallbaum’s 
note on Plat. ep. iv. 424 C, where he renders peraBdd\X\ew 
mutando assumere. 

Driver says of the narrative in Ex. xxxiv. 29-35, that it is 
‘a beautiful symbolical expression of the truth that close con- 
verse with God illumines the soul with Divine radiance, and that 
those who ‘ with unveiled face’ behold spiritually as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are gradually through its influence trans- 
formed more and more completely into His likeness” (Zxodus, 
p. 376). We find similar ideas in the Book of Enoch, where it is 
said that the righteous “will become angels in heaven,” and 
*‘ their faces will be lighted up with joy because the Elect One 
has appeared” (li. 45), ‘‘the glory will not pass away ” (Ixii. 16), 
‘Sand they will be resplendent for times without number, for 
righteousness is the judgment of God ” (cviii. 13). Again, in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch; ‘Their splendour will be glorified in 
changes, and the form of their face will be turned into the light 
of their beauty, that they may be able to acquire and to receive 
the world which does not die, which is then promised to them.” 
“‘ They shall be changed into every form they desire, from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory ” (li. 3, 
10). This Apocalypse is contemporaneous with the chief writings 
of the N.T. Its authors were orthodox Jews, and it is a good 
representative of the Judaism against which the Pauline dialectic 
was directed” (R. H. Charles, Preface). 

awd 8éEns eis B6av. There is no fading away, as in the case 
of Moses, for it is no superficial glory. It penetrates to the 
spiritual nature of the inner man and makes that, like the Lord 
from whom it comes, a source of light. Yet it is no sudden 
change, completed, as if by magic, in an instant; that might end 
in stagnation. It is a continual and gradual progress, ‘from 
strength to strength’ (Ps. lxxxiv. 7), ‘shining more and more unto 
the perfect day’ (Prov. iv. 18). It passes on from this world to 
the next, from what is temporal to what is eternal. Less 
probably, dwé defys is interpreted of the Divine glory imparted, 
and els ddfav of that which is received. Thus Bengel; a gloria 
Domini ad gloriam in nobis: and Neander; ‘from the glory 
which we contemplate to the glory which we receive in ourselves.’ 
Thdrt. perhaps means the same. Aug. De Zrinttate, xv. 8; de 
gloria creationis in gloriam justificationis, vel etiam; de gloria 
Jidei in gloriam speciet, de gloria, qua filii Det sumus, in gloriam, 
gua similes et erimus, quoniam videbimus cum sicuti est. ‘From 
the glory of Moses to that of the Spirit’ (Ambrose), and ‘ from 
the glory lost in Paradise to the glory to be received in Heaven’ 
(Ephraem) are curiosities of exegesis. 
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naOdxep &xd Kupiou wvedparos. Like the first half of o 17, 
this is a passage about the exact meaning of which we are 
obliged to remain in doubt. It is impossible to decide with 
certainty what the words mean. Every possible translation has 
been advocated. Are the genitives in apposition? or is one 
dependent on the other? If the latter, which of the two is 
dependent? Is the definite or the indefinite article to be supplied 
in each case? If the definite with one and the indefinite with 
the other, which is to have which? May the article, whether 
definite or indefinite, be in either case omitted in English? 
May xvplfov be an adjective? AV. and RV. give us four 
renderings, which may be reduced to three, for AV. marg. is 
almost the same as RV. text. These three are; ‘by the spirit 
of the Lord’ (AV.), ‘from the Lord the Spirit’ (RV.), ‘from the 
Spirit which is the Lord’ (RV. marg.). Add to these renderings 
three more ; ‘from the Lord of the Spirit,’ ‘from the Lord who 
is spirit,’ and ‘from a sovereign Spirit,’ te a Spirit which 
exercises lordship, making «vpiov an adjective. These six do 
not exhaust the possibilities in English, but they probably 
include the right rendering. 

It will help us to select one or more of these as more 
probable than the others, if we consider why these words are 
added. The xabdrrep (see on i. 14), ‘even as,’ means ‘as one 
would expect,’ ‘as is natural,’ and the words which follow 
xaOamrep explain how it is that the marvellous transfiguration 
into the very image of Christ is possible. It is because the Lord 
is spirit that He effects this change. A spiritual effect must 
have a spiritual cause, and from a cause of the highest order we 
may expect very high effects. On the other hand, a spiritual 
effect of the greatest magnitude requires an adequate cause. 
The Lord of glory as the giver of glory satisfies these conditions, 
and the Apostle shows fa/em gloriam dari, quae sublimttats con- 
gruat dantis (Ambrst.). These considerations are in favour of 
‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit’ (Jn. iv. 24), ‘the Lord’ 
being Christ, as is shown by év Xpior@ and zpés Kvproy. It is 
the glory of Christ that is reflected in Christians; for which 
reason ‘Even as from a Spirit who is Lord,’ or ‘Even as from 
the Spirit which is the Lord,’ is less probable. ‘Even as from 
the Lord of the Spirit,’ #e from Christ who sends the Spirit 
(Jn. xvi. 7), is the simplest translation grammatically, unless 
xupiov is an adjective; but it has against it (1) the absence of 
the articles, which would have made this meaning clearer, and 
(2) the fact that St Paul generally represents God as the giver of 
the Spirit (i. 22, v. 5; 1 Cor. ii. 12, vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 8), 
through the instrumentality of Christ (Tit. iti. 6). Hort’s 
proposal to make xvpéov an adjective is attractive, but it has 
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against it the fact that nowhere else in Scripture is mipcos thus 
used, and this is a strong objection, for the fact can hardly be 
accidental.* Writers would avoid using as a mere epithet a 
word which was so constantly employed as one of the Divine 
names. ‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit,’ or ‘from the 
Lord, the Spirit,’ is on the whole to be preferred. AV. text is 
not likely to be right. 

There is no transforming power so effectual as spirit, and in 
this case it is the Lord Christ Himself who is the transforming 
power. Spiritual agency is here at its highest. The most 
wonderful changes are not only possible but natural, when such 
a cause is operating. But the conditions must be observed, and 
they are mainly three. There is the turning to the Lord; every 
veil that might hide Him must be removed; and it is His glory 
and no other that is reflected. When these three things are 
secured, by continual reflexion of the Lord’s glory Christians are 
transfigured into the very image of Him whose glory they have 
caught and retained, and step by step the likeness becomes 
more and more complete—eis pérpov yArxias tod tAnpwparos Tov 
Xpiorod, ‘unto the full measure of the maturity of the fulness of 
Christ’ (Eph. iv. 13). 


IV. 1. Here again, as between i. and ii, the division of 
chapters is unintelligently made. The first six verses of this 
chapter belong to the preceding one, and the close connexion 
between the two paragraphs is obvious: the opening verses of 
this chapter show how close it is, for the Apostle is still urging 
the claims of his office, especially against those who charge him 
with insincerity and self-commendation. 

The six verses run in couplets ; the glory of the new ministry 
(1, 2); the condition of those who are too blind to see the glo 
of the Gospel (3, 4); the source of the glory (5, 6). A fresh 
departure is aac at v. 7. With 1-6 comp. 1 Thess. ii. r-12, 
which is a similar vindication of Apostolic authority on behalf of 
St Paul and his colleagues, and contains several similar ex- 
pressions. 

Ava toéro. In 1 Cor. iv. 17 both AV. and RV. have ‘For 
this cause,’ which might well be retained here, vii. 13, and xiii. 
10, in order to mark a difference between é4 rodro, dc (iv. 16), 
which might be ‘wherefore,’ and oty (v. 20), which is usually 
‘therefore.’ Vulg. has deo for 5a rotro, propter quod for 5, and 
ergo for ovy, not invariably, but in this Epistle. See Index IV. 


* The familiar language of the Creed, ‘‘the Lord, and Giver of Life,” 
is based on these verses (iii. 6, 17, 18). The Greek, rd Kvdpiov rd {womrords, 
shows that it is wrong to rehearse the words as if they meant ‘‘ the Lord of 
life and the Giver of life.” 
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cabs fre Onper. ‘Even as we received mercy.’ The words 
belong to what precedes; ‘seeing that, in full accordance with 
God’s mercy, we have this ministry.’ It is of God’s goodness, 
and not of any merit of his own, that he has a calling of so high 
an order. Habentes eam, non ex meritis, sed ex Det misericordia, 
quae nos ministros suos fecit (Herveius). Cf. the similar use of 
xaGazep in iii. 18 to show how Divine action is the explanation 
of wonderful results. Hort, on 1 Pet. ii. 10, points out that this 
verb is used ‘‘in reference to the signal mercy of the gift of the 
Gospel.” St Paul uses it several times of his own conversion 
and call (here; 1 Cor. vii. 25; 1 Tim. i. 13, 16). The use of so 
humble an expression respecting his appointment to the Apostle- 
ship had special point in writing to Corinth, because there he 
had been accused of being self-asserting and aggressive. Cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 9, 10. For dcaxovia see on v. 18. 

In these six verses, as in the preceding chapter, St Paul is 
sometimes answering charges which had been brought against 
himself, and sometimes indirectly bringing charges against his 
Judaizing opponents by hinting that they do what he declares 
that he himself does not do; and we cannot always decide which 
of the two he is doing. In some cases he may be doing both. 
It is also difficult to decide whether the rst pers. plur. includes 
Timothy or anyone else. Apparently the Apostle is thinking 
mainly of himself. 

odx dyxaxodpev. ‘We do not lose heart.’ The verb indicates 
the timidity which shrinks from coming forward and speaking 
out. Such faintheartedness takes refuge in silence and inactivity, 
in order to escape criticism, and therefore is the opposite of 
nwappnoia. In Eph. ill. 13, py évcaxety follows a mention of 
mwappyoia, The consciousness that he owed his ministry to the 
graciousness of God inspired the Apostle with courage and 
frankness. Misertcordia Det, per quam ministerium acctpitur, 
Jact strenuos et sinceros. Etiam Moses misericordiam adepius est, 
et inde tantam invenit admissionem (Beng.). Chrys. paraphrases, 
ov katamimropev, GANG Kat xalpopev Kai mappynotafop.efa. In short, 
the Apostle acts up to his own exhortation, avdpileobe, npararovabe 
see on 1 Cor. xvi. 13). Cf. od yap @uxey qyiv mvedua Serias 
‘5 Tim. i. 7). 


Excepting Lk. viii. 1 (where see note), the verb is found only in Paul 
(v. 16; 2 Thess. iii. 13; Gal. vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13), and everywhere there is 
av.d. éxxax. Here we should read é¢yxax. (X A B D* FG 17, 67°*) rather 
than éxxax.(CD®EKLP). Inall five passages D® K L P have éxxax., in four 
they are joined by C and FE, and in three by Fand G. The other uncials 
vary between évxax., which is right in Lk. xviii. 1, and may be right in 
Gal. vi. 9 and Eph. iii. 13. The evidence is tabulated by Gregory in 
Prolegomena to Tisch. ed. 8, p. 78. The verb is not found in LXX, but 
éyxax. is used by Symmachus four times, and éxxax. once. Polyb. Iv. 
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xix. 10 has rd wéurew ras BonGelas dvexdxnoay of the Lacedemonians dis- 
honourably neglecting to send the promised reinforcements; and Philo, De 
confus. ling. $13, has ore éxxaxotpevos éxvdugdny, ddd éppwptvws dveldica 
ras é atror po xarapwpévas. Vulg. here has non deficimus, d and e non 
deficimus, g non fiamus segues, Ambrst. non infirmemur. 


2. dwecrdpeOa. The verb both in act. and mid. has a variety 
of meanings, but there is no doubt as to its meaning here; ‘we 
have renounced’ or ‘we renounce,’ addicamus occulta dedecoris 
(Vulg.). The aor. is timeless, or “ingressive,” J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 109, 134. This is more probable than that the aor. refers 
to the same period as 7Ae7Oypev. It is not likely that St Paul 
means that at his call he definitely renounced certain things. 
And of course dremxdpefa does not mean that he had previously 
practised what he here says that he has renounced, as was the 
case with St Matthew and Zacchaeus as toll-collectors. He 
means that these practices are quite alien to the work of an 
Apostle. On this rst aor. in -a see WH. App. p. 164; Winer, 
p. 103; Blass, § 21. 1. The mid. of dretrov is not found in 
classical Attic, and the dictum of Thomas Magister (57) that 
dranrdunv is better Greek than dmretrov may be doubted. In 
Joseph. An#. xvil. iii. x we have dwefrecOas ryvde tiv yapery,—a 
very rare instance of the 2nd aor. mid. 

ra, xpunra tijs alcxdvns. The exact meaning of ‘the hidden 
things of shame’ is not clear; but they are the opposite of rap- 
pyoia. ‘The hidden things which bring disgrace when they are 
known,’ or ‘which make a man ashamed of himself,’ or ‘ which 
shame makes a man conceal.’ The general sense is much the 
same however we analyse the expression. He is not thinking of 
heathen vices (Eph. v. 12), but of the underhand methods of the 
false teachers. An allusion to circumcision (Thdrt.) is certainly 
not intended. See on ra xpuymrra rod oxcrovs (1 Cor. iv. 5). 
‘The hidden things of dishonesty’ (AV.) was not far wrong in 
1611, when ‘dishonesty’ might mean ‘disgrace,’ and ‘honesty’ 
(1 Tim. ii. 2) might mean ‘decorous behaviour,’ and ‘honest’ 
(Rom. xii. 17) ‘honourable,’ or ‘of good report.’ This usage 
still survives in the expression “‘to make her an honest woman,” 
but ‘dishonesty’ here is now misleading. 

pi) wepuxarouvtes dv wavoupyig. ‘So that we do not walk in 
craftiness’; non ambulantes in astutia (Vulg.). This is a result 
of renouncing ta xpurra tr. aloyxivys. By wavovpyia is meant 
unscrupulous readiness to adopt any means in order to gain one’s 
ends. Excepting Lk. xx. 23, only in Paul (xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 
Eph. iv. 14). The Apostle had been accused of being a xavoip- 
yos (xii. 16), and if x.—xili. is part of the intermediate severe 
letter, this passage may be a reference to that, or to xi. 3. If 
mavoupyia refers to the manoeuvres of the Judaizers, it may point 
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to their efforts to undermine the influence of the Apostle. In 
our ignorance of the circumstances, there is abundant room for 
conjectures. See on 1 Cor. iii. 3 for reperarety of daily conduct, 
a very freq. use in Paul, =versart; also Hort on 1 Pet. i. 15; 
Milligan on 1 Thess. ii. 12; Lukyn Williams on Gal. i. 13. 

pndé BSodoivres tr. Adyov tr. Geos. See on iti. 17. The verb 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. and only twice in LXX (Ps. xv. 3, 
xxxvi. 2). Here, as in ti. 17 and 1 Cor. xiv. 36, 4 Adyos r. @eod 
means the Gospel message, which is its usual, though not 
invariable, meaning in Paul (1 Thess. ii. 13; Phil. i. 14; Col. 
i. 25; 1 Tim. iv. 5; 2 Tim. i g; Tit. ii. 5). See Harnack, 
The Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 340. By SoAotwres 
he means using fallacious arguments and misinterpretations, and 
falsifying the relation of the old revelation to the new. The 
Judaizers of course resented his use of the O.T. and his disregard 
of the letter of the Law. 

GANA TH Gavepdoa. ‘But, on the contrary, by manifestation.’ 
The word occurs in Biblical Greek only here and x Cor. xii. 7: 
it is selected in opposition to ra xpurra tis aloyxivys. Cf. i. 12, 
lil, 12, xi. 3. 

tis dAn@elas. In opposition to SoActvres. ‘ By the manifesta- 
tion of the truth’ stands first with emphasis; by that, and by 
nothing else, do they commend themselves; no letters of 
recommendation, no wily arts, no crying of ‘ peace’ when there 
is no peace (Jer. vi. 14, viii. 11). In Gal i 5, 14, where St 
Paul is dealing with similar opponents, we have the more definite 
expression % GA7jOaa 7. evayyeAiov, and in Col. i. 5, 6 Adyos rijs 
dAnOeias t. evayyeAlov. In all these places the expression is a 
protest against misrepresentations of the Gospel and spurious 
substitutes for it, especially such as destroyed Christian liberty. 
Veritas quam mantfestamus nos ipsos effuit commendabdiles 
(Herveius). 

oumotdvorvres dautods. This looks back to li. 1-6. Re 
membering who sent him and made him competent for the work, 
he is not afraid to magnify his office, although he knows that his 
doing so may be maliciously misinterpreted. Reflexive pronouns 
of the 3rd pers. with verbs of the 1st pers. plur. are freq. (v. 5, 
v. 12, 15, vi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 31; Rom. vill. 23, xv. 1; etc.). The 
simplification is convenient where it causes no ambiguity. 

mpds wacay auveidyow dvOpdmwy. ‘Unto the human con- 
science i all its forms’; see Westcott on Eph. i. 3, iv. 8, and cf. 
Rom. ii. 9; Eph. i. 8, iv. 19, 31, Vv. 3, 9, Vi 18; etc. Passion 
and prejudice are no safe judges; reason cannot always be 
trusted ; even conscience is not infallible, for the conscience of 
this or that individual, or class, or profession may give a faulty 
decision. St Paul takes a wider range. He appeals to every 
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kind of conscience among men, confident that they will a// admit 
the justice of his claim; and securus judicat orbis terrarum. For 
this use of zpos comp. wpos rov edy in iii. 4; for cvveidnacs see 
on i. 12. 

évdmtov tod Geol. The accumulation of solemn language in 
this verse here reaches a climax. He has felt the seriousness of 
the charges which had been openly formulated, or secretly 
insinuated, against him by his wily opponents, and he meets 
them seriously and without compromise. He appeals, not only 
to every form of human conscience, but to Him to whose mercy 
(v. 1) he owes the high calling which has subjected him to so 
much criticism, and under whose eye every conscience works : 
tovs eb ppovodyras éxopey pdptupas Kat rév Tov cvveddros “Exdarrnv 
(Thdrt.). The appeal can go no higher. Magnum esset, st hoc 
solummodo de hominsbus diceret ; sed, quia homines falls possunt, 
ideo subjunxit quod majus est incomparaliliter (Atto Vercellensis). 
Cf. vil. 13; Rom. xiv. 22. 

The reading ovnordvovres (A? B P 47, 67**, 80) is not quite certain ; 
oumordyres (NC D* FG 17, 39) is preferred by some editors: either is to 
be preferred to cuxwrévres (D? EK L). Winer, p. 94, note. 

8. al 82 nai gory Kexahuppévoy 1d edayy&rov hpdy. ‘But even 
though the Gospel which we preach really zs veiled.’ The use 
of ef xaé (v. 16, v. 16, xii. 11) rather than xai ef, and the emphatic 
position of éxrew, which here cannot be enclitic, show that St 
Paul concedes what is stated hypothetically to be actually a 
fact. Winer, p. 554. In spite of the davépwors ris dAnOeias, 
the good tidings were not recognized as such by all. Some 
denied that there had been any ¢avépwors: his preaching was 
obscure and shifty. He had said that a veil hid the meaning 
of the Law from them ; it was more true to say that a veil hid 
his Gospel from them. The Apostle here admits this; a veil 
has hid and does hide (perf. part.) the Gospel from them, but 
the veil is on their own hearts (iii. 15). It is not the fault of 
the Gospel or of those who preach it that it is rejected by some ; 
it is the hearers’ own fault, because they listen in an attitude that 
1s fatal. They desire, not the truth, but the confirmation of their 
own views. 

The sublimity of St Paul’s teaching and his paradoxical 
expressions laid him open to the charge of saying ‘things hard 
to be understood’ (2 Pet. iii. 16). But that was not the cause 
of the vehement opposition to his teaching. His chief offence 
was his declaring the Law to be obsolete, and thereby (his 
enemies said) opening the door to boundless licence. So they 
declared that his Gospel was imperfect. He had never known 
the Christ, nor had been intimate with those who had known 
Him. They, on the contrary, had authentic information. 

8 
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dv tots droAdupévorg. ‘In the case of those who are perishing’ 
(see on ii. 15). The éy is not superfluous (Blass, § 41. 2); nor 
does it mean ‘in the hearts of,’ for the Gospel had not reached 
their hearts ; nor ‘in their judgment,’ like év ézoé, 1 Cor. xiv. 11, 
for the question is one of fact, not of opinion ; but ‘in their case.’ 
The uses of éy in late Greek are very various; J. H. Moulton, 
p- 103. Calvin comments on the confidence of the Apostle in 
this declaration; magnae fiduciae argumentum est, quod pro 
reprobis ducere audet omnes qué doctrinam respuunt. And then, 
perhaps remembering his own attitude towards those who dis- 
sented from him, he adds, Verum similt fiducia instructos esse 
conventt, guicungue pro Det mintistris habert voluat; ut intrepida 
conscientia non dubitent omnes doctrinae suae adversarios ad Dei 
tribunal atare, ut illiuc damnationem certam referant. See on 
I Jn. iv. 16, where the writer says that he and his fellow-teachers 
receive their inspiration from God, and their message is rejected 
only by those who are not of God and are not striving to know 
Him. 


4. & Beds Tod aldvos todrou. The expression occurs nowhere 
else; but St Paul speaks of rév dpyxovra ris éfovaias tov dépos 
(see on Eph. ii. 2), while St John, in three utterances attributed 
to Christ, has 6 dpywy rod xédopov rovrov. In Mk. iii. 22=Mt. 
xii. 24 and Lk. xi. 15 (Mt. ix. 34), Christ’s opponents say that He 
casts out demons éy r@ dpxovre trav Sacuoviwy. In all these cases 
Satan is meant, and in harmony with these passages St John 
says that the whole xdopos, #.e. the whole of the moral and in- 
tellectual universe, so far as it is estranged from God, lies in the 
power of the evil one (see on 1 Jn. v. 19). This does not mean 
that God abdicates or surrenders any portion of His dominion 
to Satan, but that those to whom He has granted free will place 
themselves under the power of darkness.* Here it is not this 
Koopos, mundus, but 6 alav otros, ‘this age,’ secu/um, that is said 
to have Satan for its god. During the time—believed by St 
Paul to be short—which would elapse before the Coming of the 
Lord, Satan reigned wherever there was opposition to the will 
of God, and this was an enormous sphere. 

St Paul speaks frequently of 6 aiwy otros (1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 6, 
8, iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2; Eph. i. 21), or 6 viv aidy (1 Tim. vi. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 10; Tit. il, 12), or 6 vty xatpds (Rom. iii. 26, vill. 18, 

* See the Ascension of Isaiah x. 11, 12. ‘The point of this bold com- 
parison seems to lie in this, that as the true God by His Spirit illumines the 
minds of believers, enabling them to behold the glory of Christ in the Gospel, 
so the false god of the present age has a counter-spirit at work (or is a counter- 


spirit) which blinds the minds of the unbelieving that the light of the glory 
of Christ should not dawn upon them” (G. Vos, Princetown Biblical Studies, 


p» 251). 
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xi. 5), or 6 alay & éveoras (Gal. i. 4), where it is especially stig- 
matized as rovnpds, or, in a remarkable expression which com- 
bines both terms, 4 alwy rov xdopov rovrov (Eph. ii 2). The 
opposite of this evil age or world is 6 alov pé\Awyv (Eph. i. 21; 
cf. Heb. vi. 5 ; Lk. xviii. 30, xx. 35), which is more commonly 
designated 4 BactAcia rod @eod, the period or realm in which God 
reigns supreme. If Satan is the ruler of this limited age, God 
is the King of the countless ages which are to follow it; He is 
5 BaciAets tov aldvey (1 Tim. i. 17; Tob. xiii. 6, 10; cf. Ps. 
cxlv. 13, and see J. H. Bernard on 1 Tim. i. 17). In [Clem. 
Rom. | ii. 6 it is said gore 82 obros 6 alav nai 6 p&dAwv vo éxOpoi, 
and as we cannot be friends of both, we must detach ourselves 
from this one and cling firmly to the other. 

It is startling to find one who had all his life held idolatry 
in abomination, and been zealous for the glory of the one true 
God, using this grandis ef horribilis descriptio Satanae (Beng.) 
and electing to apply the term 6«és to the arch-enemy of God 
and of mankind (P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experience of St 
Paul, p. 203); but what he says about the worship of demons 
(see on 1 Cor. x. 20) is some explanation of his view. There was 
a Rabbinical saying, ‘The first God is the true God, but the 
second God is Samael,” and Irenaeus (1. v. 4) says that the 
Valentinians called the devil Koopoxpdrwp. See J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. vi. 12; Dalman, Words, p. 165. 

This verse contains the strongest item of evidence for what 
is called “the dualistic element in the thinking of St Paul,” sc. 
the recognition of a power or powers other than God, external 
to man, exerting influence over human affairs, and in some sense 
independent of God; and it has been maintained that on this 
point the dualism of the N.T. is sharper than that of contem- 
porary Judaism. It may be so. Increased recognition of the 
mystery of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ’ would lead to 
a deeper appreciation of ‘the mystery of lawlessness.’ 

Fear of giving Apostolic support to the Manichaean doctrine 
of a good God and an evil one caused various Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, to interpret this passage of God. Irenaeus 
(111. vii. 1) and others (Orig. Chrys. Thdrt. Tert. Hil. Aug.) 
adopt the device of taking rot aiévos rovrov as the gen. after 
Trav dxiorwyv—‘in whom God has blinded the minds of the 
unbelievers of this world’; and ‘the unbelievers of this world’ 
is interpreted to mean those who have no part in the other 
world, the world of light and bliss. Aug. (c. Faust. xxi. 2) says 
that plerique nostrum take the sentence in this way. He and 
others seem to be aware that this is questionable exegesis ; but 
they are of opinion that, as Atto of Vercelli expresses it, because 
to interpret the words as meaning Satan brings us near to error, 
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we must understand them as meaning God Himself. Calvin’s 
comment on this is to the point; Videmus quid faciat conten- 
tionis fervor in disputationibus: si composito animo legissent 
tlt omnes Paul verba, nemini corum in meniem ventssel ita in 
coactum sensum torquere: sed quia urgebant adversarit, magis de 
tls propulsanais quam deinqguirenda Pauli mente solliciti fuerunt. 
See Chase, Zhe Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, pp. 88 f. 

éréghocey ra vohpata tiv dticrey. ‘Blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving.’ Nothing is gained by making +t. édxiorwy 
proleptic, ‘so that they did not believe’; on the contrary, it 
spoils what is the probable meaning. It was because they 
refused to believe that Satan had power to blind them. They 
resisted the influence of light until they lost the power of appreci- 
ating it. If the adjective had been proleptic, we should have had 
amore rather than tév driorwy, which is a kind of after-thought 
added to explain how the disastrous blinding became possible. 
Neither dveyxArrous in 1 Cor. i. 8 (see note there), nor ovppopdoy 
in Phil. iii. 21 (see note) is parallel to ray dwiorwy here. As in 
ili. 14, vonzara here must mean ‘ minds’ rather than ‘thoughts’ : 
to speak of blinding men’s thoughts is somewhat incongruous. 
In LXX drwros is very rare; in N.T. it is specially freq. in 
1 and 2 Cor., and is almost always used of unconverted Gentiles. 
But here there is such constant allusion to the Judaizers that we 
can hardly limit ray driorwv to heathen. Cf. Tit. i. 15. 

In dictating, St Paul has packed his sentence too full, and 
the construction is so nearly broken that the meaning is in some 
respects obscure. It is not clear whether of dzoAAvpevoe and 
oi dmoros are coextensive. If not, which of the two includes 
the other? The latter question can be answered with some 
certainty, if it arises. It is not likely that of droAAvpevor is the 
larger class, of which only some are admorot. But it is possible 
that of dro: is a large class, some of whom, by being blinded, 
become aroAAvpevor. We must translate éy ofs ‘in whose case,’ 
not ‘among whom’: either ‘in whose case Satan has blinded 
the understandings of some who believed not’; or, ‘in whose 
case Satan blinded their understandings because they believed 
not.’ The latter is more probably correct, as being the simpler 
construction. If we adopt it, then all the dmoro: are blinded 
and become dzroAAvpevor, and the two classes are coextensive. 
The interest of the discussion lies in the question whether 
St Paul contemplated the possibility of ‘unbelievers’ who were 
not ‘ perishing.’ 

eis 76 pt) abydoat, The verb may be either transitive, ‘to 
see,’ or intransitive, ‘to dawn’; therefore either, ‘that they 
should not see the illumination of the Gospel of the glory of the 
Christ,’ or, ‘that the illumination of the Gospel, etc., should not 
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dawn’ upon them. Both AV. and RV. take the latter meaning ; 
RV. marg. takes the former, which has in its favour the order of 
the words and the absence of adrots, which is not genuine, but 
has been inserted in some texts in order to make the latter 
meaning more possible. Qué oculos ad lucem claudunt justum est 
ut es lux occultetur (Herveius) ; or, as Thdrt. puts it, doGevotor 
yep dpOarpots wor€utos Atos. The rapid sequence, ‘see’ or 
‘dawn,’ ‘illumination,’ ‘good-tidings,’ ‘glory,’ ‘the Christ,’ 
‘image of God,’ shows how anxious St Paul is to give some idea 
of the amazing brightness and beauty which was lost when 
unbelievers came into the power of Satan. There is something 
stately both here and in v. 6 in the series of four genitives in 
succession. In N.T. atydfev occurs nowhere else, and in LXX 
it is very rare; gdwriopds occurs here and v. 6 and six times in 
LXX. It is possible that here we have a trace of the influence 
of the Book of Wisdom on St Paul; cf. dwavyaopa ydp éorw 
gurds aildiov, xal ecorrpoy axynAddwrov rhs tov Geod évepyeias 
(Wisd. vii. 26). See onv.1, 4. In the Testaments (Zev xiv. 
4), TO his Tov vopov 7d Softy els Gwricpov wavrds dvOpwrov. As 
we might expect, neither avyafey nor dwriopos has been found 
in papyri; they deal with subjects that do not require the use of 
such words. 

tis 8é6fns toh Xptorod. The Gospel ‘which contains and 
proclaims the glory of the Messiah.’ This was precisely what 
the Gospel preached by the Judaizers did not do.* The addition 
of these words was perhaps suggested by the glory of Moses. 
In 1 Tim.i. 11 we have ‘the Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God.’ Neither expression is inconsistent with 6 Adyos rod eravpoi, 
which is foolishness rots drodAvpévos (see on x Cor. i. 18). It 
was the cross which led direct to the glory : ‘He became obedient 
to the death of the cross; wherefore also (8:6 nai) God highly 
exalted Him’ (Phil ii. 9; cf. Jn. x. 17; Heb. ii. 9).f 

Ss dori eixay trod Oeov. Here again, as in évwriov rod @eovd 
(v. 2), we reach the supreme climax. This addition to the 
sentence, which is complete without it, is made in order to show 
what ‘the glory of the Christ’ means ; Aine satis intelligt potest, 
quanta sit gloria Christi (Beng.). It means the glory which is 
shed abroad by the one visible Representative of the invisible 
God, a glory which cannot be seen by those whom Satan has 
blinded. See on Phil. ii. 6 and Col. i. 15, and comp. yapaxryp 
Tis brootdcews airod (Heb. i. 3). This is one of the passages 


* It weakens the force of rs 8é&ns to treat it as a characterizing genitive, 
*the glorious Gospel of Christ’ (AV.). 

+ It is here that ‘the Gospel of the glory of God’ (1 Tim, i. 11) and ‘the 
Gospel of the grace of God’ (Acts xx. 24) are coincident. God’s grace in 
sending His Son is His special glory. 
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in which St Paul comes near to the Johannine doctrine of the 
See Bernard, ad Joc. ‘The Alexandrian school interprets 

the elxay @eod of the Adyos: see Lightfoot on Col. iii. 10, and 

Foundations, pp. 192f. Cf. Jn. viii. 19 ; Wisd. vii. 26. 


Baljon and others suggest that ry dwicrwr is a gloss; Bachmann, that 
the original reading may have been atrav rév dalcrwy or simply adrdr. 
atydou (NX BF G KL P) rather than xaravydoa: (CD E H) or dtavydoae 
(A 17). After abydoos D? 4 FEK LP, Syrr. Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
avrots, which some editors accept; but NABCD*FGH 17, Lat-Vet. 
omit, and insertion to smooth the construction is more probable than 
accidental omission. For Xpucrof, C has Kuplov. After roi Geod, N* LP, 
Syr-Hark. add rof dopdrov from Col. i. 15. 


5. of yap davrods xnpicoopey. In spite of such strong dis- 
claimers as 1 Cor. i. 13, St Paul was accused of preaching 
himself. His giving himself as a pattern to be imitated (1 Cor. 
iv. 16, vii. 7, xi. 13 etc.) would serve as a handle for this charge ; 
see on iii. 1. It is less probable that by this accusation his 
enemies meant that his revelations were delusions or deliberate 
fictions ; he had never seen Jesus and knew nothing about Him ; 
what he called “ preaching Christ ” was preaching his own fancies. 
This does not suit the context very well. The ydp refers to the 
preceding verses. ‘I call it “ our Gospel” (v. 3), because we 
preach it, but its contents are “‘ the glory of Christ” (v. 4); for it 
is not ourselves that we preach, but (what is very different) Christ 
Jesus as Lord.’ ‘Eavrovs is emphatic by position, but xupiovs 
is not to be understood with it. ‘It is not ourselves that we 
preach as lords, but Christ Jesus that we preach as Lord’ is an 
antithesis which St Paul would not be likely to make. To 
‘preach Christ as Lord’ is to preach Him as crucified, risen, and 
glorified, the Lord to whom ‘all authority in heaven and earth 
has been given.’ To confess Him as Lord is to declare one- 
self a Christian (Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xii. 3). Kvptov suggests the 
SovAous which follows as an antithesis. 

daurods 8¢ SovAous Spdv. ‘While (we account) ourselves as 
your bondservants.’ Grammatically, «ypvoocoxey governs the 
second éavrovs as well as the first, but that is not what the 
Apostle means. He has just stated that he does not preach 
himself, which is to be understood absolutely. From no point of 
view and in no capacity does he do that; but the position which 
he assumes in relation to his converts is not that of Saviour, but 
of a slave. In 1 Cor. iii. 5 he said Stdxovor, ‘servants’: in 
1 Cor. iv. 1, taypérat, ‘underlings’; here he says SovAo, 
‘slaves.’ Elsewhere he calls himself the dovAos of Jesus Christ 
(Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1); andthe qualifying words which he adds 
here show that this is his meaning here. It is because Christian 
ministers are the bondservants of Christ that they are the bond- 
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servants of those to whom they minister; and only so far as 
service to them does not interfere with service to Him, is it 
allowable to be bondservants to men. This is the only passage 
in which St Paul speaks of being the dotAos of his converts. See 
Chadwick, Pastoras Teaching of St Paul, p. 128. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 
23, ix. 19. 

8a “Inoodv. Propter Jesum, ‘for Jesus’ sake.’ The use of 
this name without Xpiorov commonly denotes our Lord in the 
time of His humiliation (vv. 10-14; 1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14); see 
on 1 Cor. ix. 1; J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 23, 107. It is 
rare in the Pauline Epistles, but it has special point here. It is 
not in order to curry favour with the Corinthians, or to flatter 
their conceit, that he counts himself as their dotAos, but he does 
so for the sake of Him who édavrév ékévwoev popdiy SovAov 
AaBwv (Phil. ii. 7); for the sake of Him who commanded His 
Apostles to be ready for the meanest service (Jn. xiii. 14—16). 
Non ad gloriam nostram praedicamus Evangelium, sed ad clart- 
tatem Christi, cui obedimus, dum vobis in ministerio verbi servimus 
non propter vestrum meritum, sed propter Domini pracceptum 
(Herveius). For His sake they made themselves the servants of 
all, in order to bring the more adherents to Him; see on 
t Cor. ix. +19. 

Some editors make vv. 3 and 4 parenthetical and treat this 
verse as a continuation and explanation of v. 2. Others, with 
more reason, make this verse a parenthesis. Clearness is not 
gained by either arrangement. The connexion (ydp) of 2. 5 with 
vo. 3 and 4 has been pointed out. There is perhaps yet another 
thought. ‘We do not preach ourselves but Jesus as Lord; 
therefore those unbelievers who reject our preaching reject, not 
us, but the Lord Jesus.’ On the other hand, the connexion 
between v. 4 and 9. 6 is close. 


This is one of the places in which it is hard to decide between Xpordy 
Incofy (BH KL, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm.) and Ince. Xp. (NACDE, 
Latt. Syr-Hark. Goth,). FG have Képtory before "Ino. Xp. P omits 
Képtoy. Vulg-Clem. and some inferior Latin authorities insert sostrsum 
after Dominum ; ‘we preach Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For 3c 'Inooby, 
Jes A’ C17, Latt. (per, not propter) Copt. have 8a "Inood, ‘ through 
esus., 


6. gn. This explains why they must preach Christ and not 
themselves ; ‘Because the God who said, Out of darkness light 
shall shine, is He who shone in our hearts.’ This is another 
reason for not treating 9. 5 as a parenthesis. ‘Out of darkness’ 
should come before ‘light shall shine’ in English, as in the 
Greek. To omit ds is a needless simplification ; éorw is to be 
supplied with 6s. The statement is in antithesis to v. 4, which 
has influenced the structure of this verse. The unbelieving 
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opponents have been blinded by Satan; the Apostle has been 
illumined by God Himself, the Creator of Light. Satan 
reduced them from unbelief to total blindness ; God has brought 
him from darkness to light. In this verse the rst pers. plur. 
must mean primarily the Apostle, for the reference to his own 
experiences on the road to Damascus and in Damascus are 
almost as clear as his reference to ‘Let there be light.’ With 
regard to that, it is possible that some recollection of éfavere- 
dev év oxdre dis (Ps. cxi. 4), or of Pas woryoas é oxérovs (Job 
xxxvil. 15), has influenced his wording. He wants for his 
p e & oxdérovs as well as dis: it was out of darkness, both 
physical and spiritual, that God rescued him. God blinded his 
bodily eyes for three days as a means towards healing his 
spiritual blindness. How could a man who had had these 
experiences preach himself? 

4 eiwdy, "Ex oxdérous $&5 Adppea. The Apostle reminds his 
converts of the first creative word that is recorded. The God 
who is Light (see on 1 Jn. i. 5), the nature of which is to 
communicate itself and expel darkness, and who is ‘the Father 
of lights’ (Jas. i. 17), and therefore the Source of all intellec- 
tual and spiritual illumination, is the God who illuminated 
the Apostles, and in a special manner St Paul. God did not 
allow darkness to reign over the material universe. With the 
first utterance attributed to Him He dispersed it Magnum 
opus, as Bengel remarks. It is not likely that He would 
allow darkness to prevail throughout the spiritual world. 
From the first He provided means for dispersing that also. 
The old lamps, however, were going out; but better ones 
have taken their place, and some of them have been sent to 
Corinth. 

8s Dapper ey tats xapBiats Hpdv. ‘Is He who shone in our 
hearts,’ illuminating our whole moral and spiritual being. He 
who over the primeval chaos said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and pro- 
vided sun, moon, and stars to preserve and spread it, has shed 
light into the chaos of our souls, and has thus provided instru- 
ments for the perpetual davépwors ris dAnOeias (v. 2). The 
details of this process in the case of St Paul himself are told us 
to some extent in Gal. i. 15, 16. As Adppe must be intransi- 
tive in the previous clause, it is probable that dAapyer also is 
intransitive. Some, however, understand ¢és, which is _the 
nom. to Aduye, as the acc. after ZAapwer, ‘made light to shine.’ 
But in class. Grk. the transitive use of Adywew is poetical and 
somewhat rare. 

apis guriopay tis yrdceus tis Bdéys Tod Geos. The stately 
series of genitives is parallel to that inv. 4. In both cases the 
first genitive is subjective ; ‘the illumining which the knowledge 
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of the glory (or, the Gospel of the glory) produces.’* Ino. 4, 
gwriopos r. evayyeAfov cannot mean ‘the enlightenment which 
produces the Gospel,’ and it is unlikely that gwr. r. yvdoews 
means ‘the enlightenment which issues in knowledge.’ The 
knowledge which has this illumining power is in the Apostles, 
imparted to them by God with a view to (apes) their employing 
it to illuminate others. In the account of his conversion given 
by St Paul to King Agrippa he states that Christ told him of this 
purpose at the outset ; ‘To this end (eis rotro) have I appeared 
to thee, to appoint thee a minister and a witness, delivering thee 
from the People and from the Gentiles, to whom I send thee, 
to open their eyes that they may turn from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God’ (Acts xxvi. 16-18). 
‘With a view to illumining men with the knowledge of the 
glory of God’ gives the sense. Some would limit the action of 
guwrionds to éy rats xapdiats ypov, ‘God shone in our hearts to 
illumine ¢kem,’ so that the scope of the statement does not 
extend beyond the Apostles and preachers; but ov. 3 and 4 
clearly cover those to whom they preached, and the hearers are 
probably included here. 

dv npoodtry Xpiotod. Like ds dori cixav r. @eod in v. 4, this 
is an addition to a sentence which would be complete without it, 
yet an addition which is full of meaning. Christ is the image of 
God, and in His face is revealed so much of the Divine glory as 
can be communicated to men, and it is this which Apostles 
know and have to make known. It may be that St Paul is still 
thinking of the reflexion of the Divine glory on the face of 
Moses, and hence says éy axpoowrw Xprorod rather than é& 
Xpiorg.t But it is more probable that he is thinking of the 
Divine glory in the face of Christ, which he himself saw on the 
road to Damascus. Elsewhere he merely affirms that he has 
seen the Lord (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8), or that God revealed His 
Son to him (Gal. i. 15). Here he seems to be desiring to tell, 
as in the narratives in Acts, the splendour of the vision. Christ 
was revealed to him by God in a glory which was Divine. 
When he speaks of having knowledge ‘of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ,’ he is speaking of what he himself has seen, 
See Bousset, ad Joc. For rpoodzy see on il. ro. 

On this lofty level St Paul leaves for a while (till o. 11) the 
glorification of Apostleship, which is a different thing from 


* In the Apostles, not in St Paul alone. He is not claiming to be the one 
original transmitter of the light, any more than he claimed to be the one 
original diffuser of the Paina (ii. 14). ; 

+ Cf. Book of Enoch xxxviii. 4; ‘‘ They will not be able to behold the face 
of the holy, for the light of the Lord of Spirits is seen on the face of the holy 
and righteous and elect.” 
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glorification of himself. God does wonderful work with very 
humble instruments, and takes His instruments sometimes from 
very unexpected quarters. St Paul often remarks how true this 
is of himself. But whatever his demerits may be, they only 
enhance the glory of the Apostleship. What he has accomplished 
_ is due to the grace given to an Apostle, not to the abilities of 
Saul of Tarsus. 

It is often debated whether the experiences which produced 
his conversion were objective or subjective, whether there was 
any light that was seen by others and any voice that was heard 
by others. The accounts agree about the sight, but not about 
the sound. May there not beanerrorabout both? May not the 
whole of the experiences have been mental, and confined to the 
future Apostle? * These questions will continue to be asked, 
and no answer to them can be proved to be true. What is 
certain is that these experiences produced in St Paul a convic- 
tion, which lasted the whole of his life and influenced his whole 
life, that he had seen and held a conversation with the risen Lord 
Jesus. In this passage he himself seems to give us both a 
subjective and an objective element. In &s é\apwer év xapdias 
#pav we have an internal experience ; in 4 d6fa rod @eod év mpo- 
aur Xpirrod we have an external one. Comp. év éuoé (Gal. i. 
16) with the one and édpaxa (1 Cor. ix. 1) with the other 
(Klépper, a@ /oc.). The reasonableness of believing in both 
these elements is well put by A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the 
Life of St Paul, ch. iii. ; and by J. H. Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age, 
pp. 107-110. See also Ramsay, Zhe Teaching of Paul in 
Terms of the Present Day, p. 15. 

Aduvec (N* A D* 67**, Syrr. Aeth.) rather than Aduya: (N® C DOE FG 
HK LP, Latt. Goth. Arm.), which was perhaps substituted because the 
wording is so different from Gen. i. 3 ; ‘ who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness’ avoids divergence as to the form of the command. D*F 
G, Chrys. Tert. Ambrst. omit 8s before &ayuyev, which simplifies the 
construction. C*D*F G, de gr Aeth. substitute adrof for rod Qeot. ev 
spoowry Xptorof(A B17, Arm. (codd.), Orig. Chrys. Tert.) rather than é» 
xp. 'Inood Xp. (NCH KLP, Syrr. Copt. Goth.) or & xp. Xp. "Inooi 
(DEFG, Latt.). 


IV. 7—-V. 10. The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle. 


It may seem strange that so glorious a dispensation 
should be proclaimed by such frail and suffering mintsters ; 
but that proves that the power of it is from God and not 

* See Cohu, S. Paul and Modern Research, pp. 78-80; he gives a useful 
table of the three narratives in parallel columns. See also Weinel, S¢ Pasl, 


pp. 79-84. It is strange that the hypothesis that Wisd. vii. 25, 26is the basis 
oF the story of St Paul’s conversion should be called ‘‘ attractive.” 
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Jrom them. They ave sustained by God's power and by the 
prospect of future blessedness. The sure hope that present 
suffering leads on to eternal glory enables them to bear all 
things tn the service of Christ. 


7 But this glory has another side. This illuminating power is 
entrusted to unattractive and worthless persons, as treasure is 
stored in earthen jars, in order that it may be patent to all that 
the excellence of power which we exhibit is God’s gift, and does 
not emanate from us. ®In our conflicts we suffer heavily, but 
are never utterly defeated. Often hard pressed, yet not driven 
to surrender; in desperate plight, yet not in despair; ® chased 
from the field, yet not left to the mercy of the foe; beaten to 
the earth, yet not killed outright; ! always carrying about in 
the body the imminent danger of dying as Jesus died, in order 
that by the continual escapes and deliverances of our bodies it 
might be manifest to the world that Jesus is still alive. #1 Yes, 
every day that we live we are continually being handed over to 
death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in just that part of us 
which is liable to death it might be made manifest to all that the 
living Jesus is at work. 142So then it is His death that takes effect 
in us while it is His life which, through its power in us, takes 
effect in you. '8 There is a Psalmist who has written, ‘I believed, 
therefore I spoke.’ That is just our case. We have exactly the 
same spirit of faith and trust that he had, and therefore we do 
not keep silence. 14 We also speak with confidence, because we 
know that He who raised the Lord Jesus from the grave will, in 
virtue of His Resurrection, raise us up also, and will bring us 
into His presence, side by side with you. 7 For all that we do 
and all that we suffer is done and suffered for your benefit, in 
order that the grace which is bestowed on us, being augmented 
by the increasing number of those who believe with us and pray 
for us, may cause a greater volume of thanksgiving to rise both 
from us and from them to the glory of God. 

16 No wonder, therefore, that, with your salvation to work for 
and this faith to sustain us, we do not lose heart and act as 
cowards. On the contrary, although our physical powers are 
wasting away, yet what is spiritual in us is being ceaselessly 
made fresh and strong. 1” By this I mean that our present 
afflictions, which may seem heavy and protracted, are really 
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light and momentary compared with the enduring substantiality 
of glory which they are working out for us in an ever increasingly 
preponderating degree. 148 And we are sure of this, because we 
direct our gaze, not towards the fleeting things which we now 
see around us, but towards the lasting realities which to us are at 
present unseen. 

V. 11 affirm this because we know well that, if the tentlike 
body which is our earthly dwelling should be taken down, God 
supplies us with a better building, a dwelling that is super- 
natural, lasting, with its site not on earth but in heaven. # For 
truly in this tent-dwelling we sigh and groan, desiring greatly to 
have our heavenly home put over us, *sure that this putting of 
it on will secure us from being found at Christ’s coming without 
any house at all. ‘For verily we that are still in our tent, 
awaiting His return, have reason to sigh and groan, feeling 
oppressed because, while we shrink from the idea of losing it by 
death, we desire to have the better dwelling placed over it, in 
order that all that is perishable in the one may be swallowed up 
by the imperishable nature of the other. 5Our feelings may 
seem to be a poor security for this, but we have a far stronger 
one. He who has schooled us for this very change is none 
other than God Himself; and He has given us, as a guarantee 
that we shall have it, no less than His Holy Spirit. 

6 Having, therefore, at all times such a sure ground for 
confidence, and knowing that so long as we are still at home in 
the body we are in a sort of exile from our home in the Lord— 
7 for here we have to guide our steps by means of faith, because 
the realities which shape our lives cannot be seen—® we have, I 
say, a sure ground for confidence, and in that confidence we are 
well content rather to go into exile from our home in the body, 
and take up our abode in our home with the Lord. %® Having 
such a preference, we are not only well content to leave the 
body, but we earnestly desire that, whether we are still in it or 
already out of it, we may find acceptance with Him. 1° This 
desire, in all conditions of existence to be acceptable to Him, 
is inevitable, when we remember that, by God’s decree, from 
which we cannot escape, there is not one of us but will 
have the whole of his life and character laid bare before 
Christ at His judgment-seat, in order that he may receive 
recompense for the things of which his body was the instru- 
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ment, in exact requital for his conduct, whether it was meri- 
torious or worthless. 


Edmund Waller’s lines on Old Age may serve as a prelude 
to this part of the Epistle. 
The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made 3 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


The subject remains the same,—the value of the Apostolic 
Office ; but it is regarded from a new point of view. He has 
shown the exceeding glory of the new dispensation and its 
superiority to the old, especially with regard to the courage and 
frankness exhibited by its ministers (iii. 4-iv. 6). That does 
not mean that the ministers are magnificent persons. In the 
Apostle’s case, so far from external magnificence, there is 
constant weakness with frequent suffering and depression. But 
in the weakness of the preachers the Divine power of the Gospel 
becomes all the more conspicuous, and they know that they may 
count upon the necessary support here and an eternal reward 
hereafter. 

These sufferings and compensating supports are discussed in 
three aspects; in reference to the difficulties of ministerial work 
(7-15), in reference to the hope of resurrection (16—v. 5), and in 
reference to life, death, and judgment (v. 5-10). In the first of 
these he is possibly referring once more to his opponents’ 
reproaches. They may have said that his frequent sufferings 
were a judgment on him for his false teaching about the Law. 
We know that they had laughed at his mean appearance and 
want of eloquence (x. 10). But, he now urges, the contents of 
a vessel cannot always be inferred from the character of the 
vessel. 


7%. “Exonewv. The Apostle again and again dwells upon the 
goodly possessions of the Christian, and especially of the Christian 
minister; werotOnow rovavrny (ili. 4), roavryv Ariba (iii. 12), 7. 
Staxoviay ravryv (iv. 1), Gyoavpov rovroy (iv. 7), TO abré avetpa THs 
xiatews (iV. 13), olxodopyy ex @cod (v. 1), wdvra (vi. 10), ravras 
tas éxayyeAias (vii. 1); and he often builds an argument upon 
these goodly possessions. 

"Exopey Se rdv @noaupdy roivov. The dé marks the contrast 
between the glory on which he has been enlarging and the 
humiliations about to be described; ‘ But there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side.’ - The contrast is skilfully drawn: 
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I. it confirms the declaration that the preachers do not preach 
themselves, for in themselves they are despised and persecuted ; 
2. it works round to a conclusion which is much in favour of 
the Corinthians (vv. 12-15). ‘This treasure’ is the illumining 
power of the knowledge of Divine glory. The power is limit- 
less, but it is stored in very unlikely receptacles. 

dy datpaxivors oxedeow. The expression oxetos éotpaxtvov 
occurs four times in Leviticus, and dyyos or dyyetov éezp. is 
common elsewhere in LXX. Here we have to determine the 
literal meaning of oxe’y and from this to reach the metaphorical 
use. The word in its literal sense has a wide range. Articles 
of furniture in a house (Lk. xvii. 31), differing greatly in value 
and use (Rom. ix. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 20), are oxevy. Not only 
a vessel for holding things (Jn. xix. 29), but a sheet (Acts 
xX. 11), iS a oxedos. A oxedos is inanimate ; it is an instrument 
or implement, as distinct from a (Gov (Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, Gorg. 
506 D). It is doubtful whether oxetos in its literal sense ever 
means a body. Its metaphorical sense in N.T. is commonly 
assumed to be taken from the meaning ‘vessel,’ but this is not 
always correct. In Acts ix. 15, oxedos éxAoyys, ‘a vessel of 
election,’ ‘a chosen vessel,’ should rather be ‘an elect instru- 
ment.’ In 1 Pet. iii. 7, ds doOeveorépy oxeda, ‘as to the weaker 
vessel,’ should rather be ‘as to the weaker chattel’: both 
husband and wife are articles of furniture in God’s house, and 
one of them is stronger than the other. In 1 Thess. iv. 4 the 
meaning of ro éavrod oxedos remains doubtful and does not help 
us here. In this passage ‘vessel’ is certainly right; treasure 
was frequently stored in earthen jars, a fact of which Wetstein 
gives numerous illustrations.* 

If the treasure is the illumining power of the knowledge ris 
Sdéns tov @eod, what are the vessels in which it does its work? 
We perhaps give too limited an answer when we say, ‘the dodtes 
of the chosen ministers.’ It is quite true that the human body 
is often spoken of as a mean vessel or vase which holds the 
much more precious mind or soul. It is one of those metaphors 
which are so obvious as to be inevitable. Cicero (Zuse. Disp. 
i. 22), vas animt. Seneca (Ad Marciam Consolatio, 11), Quid est 
homo? Quodlibet quassuin vas, et quodlibet fragile... tm- 
becillum corpus, ad omnem fortunae contumeliam projectum. Philo 
(Quod deterius potiori insid. sol. § 46), 16 ras Wuyas dyyetov, 7d 
oGpa, And again (De Migr. Abr. § 35) 5 pev yap quérepos vous 


* The words are repeatedly quoted by Jerome, who tells Eustochium that 
her mother Paula often repeated them ; /# languortbus et crebra infirmitate 
dicebat, Quando infirmor, tunc forlior sum. Et, Hobemus thesaurum istum 
in vasis fictilibus (Ep. cviii. 19). He often quotes St Paul as the was 
eleclionts. 
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mwepiéxerar as dy adyyep TG owpart. See also the parallel Wisd. 
ix. 15. Marcus Aurelius (x. 38) bids us remember that what is 
within the vessel, ro évdov €yxexpuppévov is the real dvOpwros, and 
To wepixetpevov dyyamdes ought not to be included. Chrys, 
Thdrt., and others think that the éorp. oxedos here means the 
human body, and that the epithet ‘earthen’ refers to man being 
made of the dust of the earth. The reference to the creation of 
light in v. 6 makes such an allusion not impossible; but in that 
case we should have expected yoty d&xo ris yjs (Gen. ii. 7) to have 
suggested either yxotxds (1 Cor. xv. 47), or yyyevjs (Wisd. viii. 1), 
or yytvos, rather than édarpaacos. Gideon’s ddpefac (Judg. vii. 16, 
1g) have no epithet, and they were used to hide light. Tertullian 
understands the vessels here as meaning bodies; he translates 
(De Res. Carn. 7, 44) in testaceis vasculis or vasts, and adds scitlicet 
in carne. Vulg. has in vasis fictilibus. 

But it is not impossible that here the oxetos is the whole 
personality. It was in the man as a whole, and not in his body 
in particular, that the Divine treasure which was to enrich the 
world was placed to be dispensed to others. In this work the 
body was indispensable, but it was not the only factor. The 
participles in vv. 8-10 apply partly to the body and partly to the 
mind, and they apply more to the former than to the latter, 
because the metaphors are taken from bodily contests; and the 
epithet dcrpaxitvos indicates the general unattractiveness and 
insignificance of the men who preached the Gospel, and not 
merely the fragile character of their bodies. The metaphor of 
earthenware as representing human beings is common in O.T. 
(Is. xxix. 16, xxx. 14, xlv. 9, Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Lam. iv. 2; 
Job x. 9), and in such passages it is the whole man, and not 
merely his body, that is contemplated. Cf. 4 Esdr. iv. 11; 
guomodo poterit vas tuum capere Altissimi viam? The epithet 
here is chosen because of the treasure, inestimable worth in a 
worthless vessel; and écrpaxivos 1s sometimes used in the sense 
of worthless. Epictetus applies dorpdxcos to discourse, opinions, 
pursuits, desires ; ‘* Your utensils,” he says, “ are of gold, and your 
discourse of earthenware,” xpvod oxevy, dotpdxwwov 8% Adyoy x.7.X. 
(Diss. iii. 9). 

tva 4 bwepBodd tijs Suvduews 9 Tod Geos. ‘(In order) that the 
exceeding greatness (xii. 7) of the power may be God’s and not 
from us.’ Here ‘may be’ means ‘may be seen to be,’ ¢ar7 or 
eipeO: in Rom. iii. 4, yevéoOw is used in the same sense, and in 
Rom. vii. 13, yévyra. Cf. obx dh’ éavrav . . . ws & éavriiy (iii. 5). 
‘Of God and not of us’ (AV.) obliterates the difference between 
Tov @eov and é& yywv. ‘May be perceived to belong to God 
and not to originate with ourselves’ is the meaning. Dei, non 
modo ex Deo; Deus non modo largitur vittutem, sed semper 
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praestat (Beng.). The reading éx 7. @eot (Baljon and others) is 
pure conjecture. By trepBody (see on i. 8) is meant that the 
power is a great deal more than is sufficient for its purpose; 
it triumphs over all opposition. The Svvayuis is the power of his 
preaching (1 Cor. ii. 4), with which we may perhaps couple the 
power of his miracles, and certainly that of his endurance,—all 
the power which produced the conversion of so many in spite of 
such great obstacles. U7? sudblimiias sit virtutis Det, et non ex 
nobis (Vulg.) is misleading, the s## being misplaced. It is 
possible to translate ‘that the exceeding greatness may be of the 
power of God and not from ourselves,’ but the position of 7 is 
against it, and trepBoAy without further definition is awkward ; 
superabundance of what? Those who take the sentence in this 
way give very different answers to this question. Elsewhere 
Jerome takes the more probable construction; ut abundantia 
Jortitudinis nostrae sit ex Deo et non ex nobis (Con. Pelag. iii. 9). 
So also Augustine; uf eminentia uirtutis sit Det et non ex nobis 
(Serm. 169, 12). God designed that the power in speading the 
Gospel should be recognized as His; He therefore chose 
humble instruments who could not be supposed to have pro- 
duced such effects by their own powers. 


8-10. The rhythm in these three verses is clearly marked by 
the balance of the clauses. We have four illustrations of the 
way in which the frailty of the instruments might have been fatal 
to any other cause, but in this case were not allowed to be so. 
The fifth instance is different. They are all taken from the 
Apostle’s own experience. 


8. év wavri OAcBépevor. We have the same words in vii. 5 ; 
‘in everything pressed.’ In i. 6 it was necessary to translate 
OX Bopeba ‘are afflicted,’ because of the frequent ‘affliction’ in 
that passage. But here the radical signification of ‘pressure’ 
(Mk. iii. 9) must be retained, because of orevoywpovpevor, The 
pressure is that of persecution (1 Thess. ili. 4; 2 Thess. i. 6, 7; 
Heb. xi. 37). The indefinite é wavri is to be understood with 
all the pairs of participles. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘in respect of 
foes and friends, of those who are hostile and those who are 
of one’s own household.’ ‘Ev zayri occurs ten times in 2 Cor. 
Elsewhere in Paul, x Cor. 1. § only. 

ob orevoxwpovpevor. ‘ Not in hopeless straits,’ not in a plight 
from which extrication 1s impossible: nunguam deest exitus 
1 Cor. x. 13); i” invits vias salutis tnvenimus ; év dropows mpay- 
pacw mdpovs eipicxoyey owrnpias (Thdrt.) He is speaking of 
external difficulties, not of mental anxiety: that comes next. 

Here we have ov with a participle (which is rare in N.T.) 
four times in two verses ; but there are eight other examples in the 
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Pauline Epistles; see on x Cor. ix. 26; J. H. Moulton, p. 231; 
Blass, § 75. 5. We have orevoxwpia, Rom. ii. 9, Viil. 35. 

dropovpevor, GAN’ odx efaropodpevor. Once more a play upon 
words (see on i. 13); ‘in despondency, yet not in despair’ ; 
indigemus, sed non perinde indigemus (Tert. Scorp. 13).* There 
may be the greater anxiety and perplexity, so that one does not 
know what to do, and yet confidence that all will end well. 
Such a state of mind is quite compatible with expectation of 
death (see on i. 8). 


9. Standpevor, GAN” odk eyxatahewdpevor. ‘Pursued by men 
(1 Cor. iv. 12), yet not forsaken by God.’ ‘Pursued by foes, 
yet not left in the lurch by friends’ (Plat. Symp. 179 A), might be 
the meaning, but it has less point. The ruling idea throughout 
is that God manifests His power in His servants’ weakness. 
Whatever hostile agents, whether human or diabolical, may do, 
the earthen vessels are able to bear the shock and continue to 
render service. In LXX, the verb is used of the Divine 
promise ; ob py oe éyxaradeirw (Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; cf. 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 8). 

xatraBoddépevor, GAN’ odx drokAdpevor. ‘Struck down, yet not 
destroyed’; struck down, either & fopdaig (2 Kings xix. 7), or 
dy paxaipe (Jer. xix. 7), or any other weapon (Hdt. iv. 64). 

It is probable that the last two illustrations, and possible that 
all four, are taken from combatants in battle or in the arena; 
‘hard pressed, yet not hemmed in; in difficulties, yet not in 
despair; pursued, yet not abandoned; smitten down, yet not 
killed.’ But ¢yxaradXeropevoe must not be understood of being 
left behind in a race, nor xaraBadAdpevos of being thrown in 
wrestling. The four form a climax. 


10. The fifth illustration sums up the preceding four, and 
carries the climax to the supreme point, ‘always dying, yet 
always alive.’ The four kinds of suffering are condensed as 
) véxpwors Tod ‘Inood, and the four kinds of deliverance as 4 {w3) 
t. "I. The emphatic wrdayrore repeats the emphatic warrf (v. 8) 
and anticipates the emphatic deé (9. 11), from which it should 
be distinguished in translation; ‘at all times’ (ii. 14, v. 6, 
ix. 8). 

thy véxpwow tr. “1. The meaning of this ‘putting to death of 
Jesus’ is explained (yap) in the next verse. The missionaries 
were perpetually being delivered unto death for Christ’s sake. 
They were never free from peril. Enemies were always seeking 
their lives, as they sought His life, and to a large extent the 


* Herveius, though he knows better, suggests for dwopotpevot, daborando 
iudamus nam poros etc. 


9 
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enemies in both cases were Jews. All this He and they en- 
dured, because it was so decreed in accordance with the will of 
God. They shared His sufferings, including the process which 
in His case ended in death, and which at any time might so end 
in their case (see on Phil. iii. ro and 1 Cor. xv. 31). This 
shows that St Paul taught his converts details in the history of 
Jesus, especially His sufferings ending in death. Here he 
assumes that they know. In this late Greek the different shades 
of meaning attached to terminations become somewhat in- 
distinct. See on i. 12, 14 and on ix. 10. Here véxpwous has 
the old force of indicating a process, whereas in Rom. iv. 19 
véxpwors means ‘deadness’ rather than ‘putting to death’ or 
‘deadening.’ Epictetus says that most people take all means 
to prevent the mortification sateseaey. of the body, while 
few care much about the mortification of the soul (D%s. i. 5). 
The Apostle’s life, like the Lord’s, was a perpetual martyr- 
dom, ending at last in actual putting to death; with this 
difference, that Christ knew, up to the arrest in Gethsemane, 
that His hour was not yet come, whereas St Paul had no such 
knowledge. 

Here again the Apostle expresses in mystic and paradoxical 
language his union with Christ. In his frail, weary, battered 
person he ever bears the dying of Jesus, in order that the //e 
also of Jesus may be exhibited to the world. This may mean 
that the frequent deliverances from difficulty, danger, and death 
are evidence that the Crucified is still alive and has Divine power ; 
cf. i. 5; Col. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 13, v. 1.* See on 
1 Pet. iii. 18, p. 161. Thdrt. and others explain the Oa... 
gavepw6y of the hope of a future resurrection and immortality. 
But & rq Ovnrg capxi jpov in v. 11, which paraphrases ov. 10, 
compels us to confine the explanation to this life. From the 
repetition of rod ‘Inaot (see on v. 5) we see that St Paul does not 
separate the historic Jesus from the glorified Christ. To him it 
is the same Jesus.f SBengel thinks that St Paul repeats the 
name Jesus, because singularitur sensit dulcedinem ejus. That 
thought inspired St Bernard’s “Joyful Rhythm,” Jess dulcs 
memoria, well known through Caswall’s translation, “Jesu, the 
very thought of Thee,” and the Jess dulcedo cordium of the Paris 
Breviary; to which we may add Newton’s “ How sweet the 


*F. A. Clarke (Sermons, P. 158) puts it thus; *‘ As Christ’s weakness 
and dying on the Cross opened the gate to a new and glorious life, so in the 
living death of His servant, the cross-bearing in the mortal flesh, there would 
be made manifest the vigour of an immortal life, the undying energy of faith 
and love.” 

+ Only here and in Eph. iv. 21 does St Paul put the article before 


"Incobs. 
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name of Jesus sounds” (Olney Hymns, No. §7, ed. 1779): but 
it may be doubted whether it is the cause of the repetition 
here. The point here is that the dying and living of one 
and the same Jesus are found in one and the same servant 
of Jesus. In wepepdpovres we have an allusion to missionary 
journeys. 
For the first ro9 "Inco, D* FG, defg have rof Xpwrol, and between 
ro0 and ’Inood, KL, Syr-Hark. insert Kuplov. See Blass, § 46. 10, who 
ints out that the art. with Incois is usual in the Gospels, but rare in the 


pistles and Rev. After the first r@ odjpart, DEFG, Latt. Syr-Pesh. 
Copt. add fay. For the second r@ odpari, N, Vulg. have rots cdjpacv, 


11. dal yap hyeis of Lavres. ‘For always we who are alive are 
being banded over unto death.’ Death is a monster that 
devours victims who are alive. All their life long, the mission- 
aries are being thrown, like Daniel, into peril of almost certain 
death, and are as wonderfully delivered (2 Tim. iv. 17; see on 
1 Cor. xv. 31, 32). Hence the pointed insertion of of (avres: 
‘we are ever a living prey.’ It was natural to use wapadiddpeba 
in such a context; but the verb may have been chosen because 
tradition habitually used it of Christ being ‘handed over’ to His 
blood-thirsty enemies (Mk. ix. 31, x. 33, xiv. 10, 18, 21, etc.): 
we have wapadotvat els Oavarov 2 Chron. xxxil. II. 

81a “Incodv. Here Vulg. rightly has propier Jesum, not, as in 
v. 5, per Jesum. The constant risking of life is well worth facing 
for His sake, and the risking is thus amply justified. For lower 
reasons it might be wrong. 

dv ri Ovnri capxt pov. This comes at the end in a tone of 
triumph and repeats the paradox of v. 10 in a stronger-form ; so 
that, while the first half of v. 11 elucidates the first half of v. 10, 
the second half intensifies the second. In just that element of 
our nature which is liable to death, the life of Jesus is to be 
manifested. Hence the change from odya to odpé and the 
addition of 6vy7}, a word found only in this group of Epistles in 
N.T. This manifestation of the life of Jesus probably does not 
refer to the transformation of the physical body into a spiritual 
body which envelops and absorbs it (v. 1-5; see on 1 Cor. xv. 
40-44). Such an explanation destroys the parallel between év ro 
odpart and dy ty Ovyry capxi Rather it refers to the case which 
Dryden (44s. and Achit. i. 156) describes ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy-body to decay. 


To whom is the life of Jesus thus made manifest? Not so 
much #piy as tpir, to the converts rather than to the missionaries. 
This is plain from v. 12. The many deliverances of the Apostle 
and others from physical death are evidence of the power of the 
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risen Jesus.* So also is the activity, and very successful activity, 
of which these frail bodies are made capable. The first half of 
v. 12 refers to the former, the second half to the latter. Ignatius 
probably had this passage in his mind when he wrote of Christ, 
&° ob day pi aiOapérws dxupev 7d drobaveiv els ro abrov wdGos, 7d 
Cv abrov ovx éorw dy Hpiv. 


For 'Inoo8, C has Xporof, D* F G, deg have "Incod Xpucrrol. 


12. Sore. Another paradox ; ‘So then, it is the death that 
takes effect in us, while it is the life that takes effect in you.’ 
The antithesis is mainly verbal, for 6 @dvaros is wholly physical 
and 7 (wy is chiefly spiritual ; ‘we have the physical suffering and 
loss; you have the spiritual comfort and gain.’ Moreover, 
% (wy was active in the Apostle no less than in the Corinthians. 

Calvin and others are so surprised at this conclusion (dore), 
that they think that it must be ironical. But the literal mean- 
ing is quite intelligible, and it is a mark of the Apostle’s 
characteristic tact, for the conclusion which he draws is a 
compliment to the Corinthians. ‘You are now in the way that 
leads to life. It is marvellous that you should owe this 
enormous blessing to so insignificant and depressed a person as 
myself: but that strange fact manifests the power of God.’ 
Schmiedel thinks that St Paul is here indirectly showing that his 
sufferings are not judgments on him for exceptional sinfulness. 
But would any one see this? Others make 4 {wy physical. ‘I 
am always ill, while your illnesses and deaths (1 Cor. xi. 30) are 
diminishing.’ This interpretation gives a very low meaning to 
the statement. Hervetus 1s also misleading, when he makes the 
sentence a rebuke; mors, gua quotidie pro Salvatore morimur, 
operatur in nobis vitam aeternae felicatatis ; sed e contrario uta, 
qua delectamini in terrents, operatur in volis mortem aclernam. 

The articles probably indicate the @dvaros and the {wy 
mentioned in the previous verse, and in that case should be 
translated. In the true text there is no pév to anticipate the 
5¢, so that the second clause comes as a surprise. K L and 
Syr-Hark. insert pév. Almost certainly évepyetrac is middle, not 
passive, a use not found in N.T. Even if admissible, ‘is 
wrought’ makes poorer sense than ‘ takes effect.’ 


18. ‘But the fact that we have the death while you have the 
life is no reason why we should be silent.’ Vullo metu suppli- 


* ** As the death of Jesus, which seemed to disprove His Messiahship, 
gave occasion for the great proof of it, viz. His Resurrection, so the Apostles’ 
perils, which seemed to be inconsistent with their claim to be ambassadors of 
God, really supported this claim by giving occasion for display of the pre- 
serving powers of God ” (Beet). 
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ciorum omittimus loqui ea quae credimus (Herv.). ‘Trust in God 
inspires us as it did the Psalmist.’ As in most of the quotations 
in the Pauline Epistles, the quotation 1s from the LXX, without 
material change (cf. vi. 2, vill. 15, 1x. 9; see on 1 Cor. vi. 16, x. 
7): also Swete, /ntrod. to O.T. in Greek, p. 400. This practice 
of the Apostle is remarkable here, because, although the exact 
meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain, yet the LXX, éricrevoa, 
86 éAdAnoa, is certainly wrong. The Hebrew may mean ‘I 
believed (or believe), for I will speak,’ #e. must speak, must 
confess it: or, ‘I believe, though I speak it,’ #.¢e. although I 
utter the desponding words which follow, ‘I was greatly afflicted ; 
I said in my alarm, All men are liars.’ And there are other 
possibilities. In the Hebrew the passage is central, cxvi. 10, II. 
But the LXX, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, against clear internal 
evidence, unite Ps. cxv. with Ps. cxiv. and cut xvi. in two, making 
xvi. 10 the beginning of cxvi. (cxv.). 

éxovres. See on v. 7; ‘ because we have,’ as in ill. 12. 

+o abtd wveipa tig wiorews. ‘The same spirit of faith 
as the Psalmist’; quem habuerunt et tli qui scripserunt, Credids, 
propter quod locutus sum (Aug.); not ‘the same spirit as you 
Corinthians’; nor ‘the same spirit among ourselves,’ z.¢. that all 
the preachers have the same inspiration. Chrys. appeals to this 
as evidence that the O.T. and N.T. are inspired by the same 
Spirit ; and many Fathers understand avedya here to mean the 
Holy Spirit as the bestower of faith, which is probably incorrect. 

kata Td yeypappdvoy. This formula of quotation appears in 
papyri in reference to legal documents, and is found in one 
of about the same date as this Epistle (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
p. 250). Here it explains 76 airé wvedua, It does not look 
forward to xal jets murrevouey (Meyer), as if the Apostle’s belief 
was regulated by the Psalmist. As often in his quotations, St 
Paul seems to have the whole passage in his mind, although he 
quotes only a few words. 

xal pets. ‘We also, as well as the Psalmist, believe ; and 
therefore we also speak.’ This is how it comes to pass that ‘life 
takes effect in you.’ Faith cannot be silent. 


N FG, Syrr. Arm. Goth. insert cal before &dAnoa, BC DEK LP, 
Latt. omit. There is no cal in LXX, and some editors treat the omission 
of xal here as assimilation to LXX. 


14. From faith he passes on to hope, hope of the Resurrec- 
tion. His faith is based on knowledge which produces hope. 
Polycarp (ii. 2) has a loose quotation of this ; see on iii. 2. 

eiSéres. ‘Because we 4now that He who raised up the Lord 
Jesus (Rom. viii. 11) will raise up us also with Jesus.’ This does 
not mean that Jesus will be raised again when we are raised, but 
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that our resurrection is absolutely dependent on His, as effect on 
cause, and that in being raised we share His glory. There may 
be also the thought of the union between Christ and His 
members. The difficulty of ovy caused the change in some 
texts to the simpler dca. 

In x Cor. vil. 29, x. 11, xv. 51, St Paul regards the Second 
Advent as near, and he expects to be alive when it comes. Here 
he contemplates the possibility of not being alive. Nowhere 
does he state what will certainly be the case. It is exaggeration 
to say that we have here “the language of a man who does not 
expect to live to witness the coming of the Lord,” or who has 
“the growing conviction that he would not live to witness the 
Parousia.” He fears that he may not do so; that is all. 

ce. odv duty. ‘Will present us with you; as a bride 
is presented to the bridegroom’ (xi. 2; Col. i. 22; Eph. v. 6). 
Thdrt. and others prefer ‘ will present us before the judgment-seat 
(a meaning found in papyri), where we shall be approved and told 
to enter into the joy of the Lord.’ Some understand {évras 
with rapacrjce, ‘ will present us alive’ (Acts i. 3, ix. 41). It is 
probable that r@ Byars (v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10) would have been 
expressed in the one case, and {avras (Rom. vi. 13) in the other, 
if this had been the Apostle’s meaning. The verb is freq. in 
Paul. Comp. the absolute use of zapiordvac in Num. i. 5, ra 
évépara trav dvipav oirwes wapacrycovra pel tpov: with Kupiw 
added, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5. 


B 17, r Vulg. Arm. omit «cépis, For od» Incod (N* BC DEFGP, 
Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth.), which is doubtless original, 8? D® KL, Syrr. 
Goth. have &é "Inaod, 


15. ta yap wdvta 8° dpas. ‘I say, he will present us with 
you, for all things are for your sakes.’ All things that the 
Apostles and others do and suffer, as recounted in ov. 7-13, are 
done and suffered, not for their own benefit, but for that of their 
converts, and, through their converts, not to their own glory, but 
to the glory of God. Chrys. explains ra ravra of the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, which is alien to the context, however 
true in itself. 

Ttva 4 xdpis wAcovdoaga «x.t.h. An obscure clause, which, like 
i rz, may be construed in several ways, and the meaning of 
which, when construed, is not clear. Does da trav rAeovwv 
belong to wAcovdcaca or to repiocevoyn, and is repicoevoy trans- 
itive (ix. 8; Eph. 1.8; 1 Thess. iii, 12) or intransitive (i. 5, viii. 
2, ix. 12)? We note the play on words between xdprs and 
etyaptoria, and the alliteration, aAcovdcaca ... mAedvuw, 
which is slightly in favour of taking da ray wAedvwv with 
mXeovdoaca, and the climax from zAcovdcaca to repioceioy, 
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which is slightly in favour of the intransitive use of the latter. 
With this guidance we may translate with Chrys., ‘In order that 
the grace, being made more by means of the more, may cause 
the thanksgiving to abound to the glory of God.’ So RV., 
Alford, Bachmann, J. H. Bernard, Bousset, Heinrici, Lias, 
Meyer, etc. The grace given to him by God and augmented by 
the increasing number of converts, makes both him and them 
thankful, and their thanksgiving glorifies God. The increase of 
converts encourages him, and their prayers help him, and thus 
xapes and eixaporia are increased. This makes good sense, but 
other translations are possible. (1) ‘In order that the grace, 
having abounded, may, through the greater number of converts, 
make thanksgiving to abound.’ So Emmerling, De Wette, Waite. 
(2) ‘In order that grace, having abounded, may, through the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, superabound.’ So Luther, 
Beza, Bengel, Grotius. (3) ‘That grace, having increased the 
thanksgiving by means of the greater number, may abound, etc.’ 
This last makes wAcovdfew transitive, a use found once or twice 
in LXX and once in N.T., 1 Thess. iii. 12. Itis not likely to be 
right here. The order of the Greek is against it, and it does not 
yield as good sense as the other methods. 


Iv. 16-V. 5. The sufferings and supports of an Apostle are 
now considered in reference to the hope, or rather the certainty 
(eiddres, v. 14) Of resurrection and reward. This life of daily 
deliverance from death may end at any moment in death. But 
what of that? Death has been conquered once for all. The 
passage has been called “The Hymn of the Home Eternal” 
(Way). 

16. Ard ode éyxaxoiper. ‘No wonder that we do not lose 
heart.’ See on v. 1 and v. 6. Elevation of thought again 
affects the Apostle’s style. The rhythmic swing, which can be 
noticed at the end of ch. i. and in iv. 8f, is easily felt here, 
and it continues till v. 5. 

GAN’ ef wai, ‘But (so far from our losing heart), although 
our outward man is being destroyed.’ As in v. 3, ef xaé states 
hypothetically what is conceded as being actually the case. 

5 fw ypdv dvOpwros. The expression is unique, but its meaning 
can be determined with some certainty from the correlative term 
6 ow avOpwwos, which occurs here, Rom. vii. 22, and Eph. iii. 16. 
Cf. 6 radaids Hiv dvOpwros, ‘our old self’ (Rom. vi. 6; Col. iii. 
9; Eph. iv. 22). This use of dvOpwxos, very much as we use 
‘self,’ is common in Paul and goes back to Plato, but 6 évrés 
dvOpwros (Rep. 589 A) is not parallel to 6 ¢ow dvOpwros: see 
A. J. Robinson on Eph. iii. 16, and cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

The two expressions here, 6 é{w and 6 éow av6p., correspond 
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only roughly to what we call “the lower and the higher self,” 
and not quite exactly to the material and immaterial parts of our 
nature. Our bodies, with all physical powers, emotions, and 
appetites, belong to the éw dv6p., but not all immaterial elements 
belong to the éow dy@p. The latter expression is always used in 
a good sense, of that part of us which is opposed to worldliness 
and is rooted in God. It is the highest part of our immaterial 
being; that which is capable of being the home of the Holy 
Spirit and of being ruled by Him. But in all these expressions, 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ ‘body’ and ‘soul,’ ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ 
self, it is impossible to define the differences with logical exact- 
ness ; our ignorance is too great. See on Rom. vii. 14. 

Aug. (¢. Faus?. xxiv. 2) points out that there is here no room 
for Manichaean dualism. “The Apostle uses the inward man 
for the spirit of the mind, and the outward man for the body and 
this mortal life, but we nowhere find him making these two 
different men, made by two different powers. The two constitute 
one personality, the whole of whom was created by one and the 
same God. Nevertheless, this one person is made in the image 
of God, only as regards the inward man, which is not only 
immaterial but rational; and it is this which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. . . . The whole of this man, both in his inward 
and outward parts, has become old because of sin, and is liable 
to death. Yet there is a renovation now for the inward man, 
when it is reformed according to the image of its Creator, by the 
putting off of unrighteousness, that is, the old man, and the 
putting on of righteousness, that is, the new man. But here- 
after, when what is sown a natural body shall rise a spiritual 
body, the outer man also shall acquire the dignity of a celestial 
condition (Aaditudinis) ; so that all that has been created may be 
recreated, and all that has been made be remade, by Him who 
created and made it.” 

Still less is there here any room for Tertullian’s strange idea 
that the soul is corporeal. 

GAN’ 6 Eow fpdv dvaxawodrar. ‘Yet our inward man is being 
renewed’ (Col. iii. 10; dvaxaivwors, Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5). In 
class. Grk. as in LXX, dvaxawifew (Heb. vi. 6) is more usual. 
This form of the verb, like the idioms, 6 é{w, ow, waXatds, Kavos 
(véos), dvOpwros, connects Epistles, such as Ephesians and 
Colossians, whose genuineness 1s still, though less frequently, 
disputed, with Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, whose genuine- 
ness is not questioned by critics whose judgment counts. The 
verb does not necessarily mean that something which had 
perished is restored, but that in some particular that which 
dvaxacvovra: is being made as good as new. By comparing it 
with diafGeiperar we obtain the meaning of both verbs. In the 
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case of the physical powers there is a ceaseless wearing away, 
under the pressure of hard work, ill health, anxiety, and persecu- 
tion; in the spiritual powers there is a ceaseless increase of 
strength. The one process, in spite of frequent Divine deliver- 
ances, must end in death; the other, by Divine decree, ends in 
eternal life. The force of the pres. must be preserved, ‘is being 
destroyed,’ ‘is being renewed’; cf. roy dvaxatvovpevoy in Col. iii. 
10, and the significant changes of tenses in Eph. iv. 22-24. 
“How is it being renewed?” asks Chrys., and replies, “ By faith, by 
hope, by zeal.” The ddAdAd marks strong contrast, ‘nevertheless.’ 

fpépa xaltudpg. ‘Day by day’; there is no cessation in the 
progress; each day shows some advance. The form of ex- 
pression is not found in LXX, nor elsewhere in N.T. It is 
commonly said to be a Hebraism (Esth. iii. 4), but papyri may 
show that it was colloquial ; Blass, § 38. 4; Winer, p. 581. Tert. 
(Scorp. 13) has the literal dse et die and (De Res. Carn. 40) de die 
et die; Vulg. has the more usual de die in diem. 

There is much the same division of evidence here between ¢yxaxoOuer 
(évx.) and éxxaxoduer as in iv. 1; see note there. A few cursives, Latt. 
Copt. Goth., Tert. omit jay after 6 Eow. D2948 E K Lhave 4 éowGer for 
* nea hpar, and this may be the reading represented by Latt. Copt. Goth., 

e 


17. +3 yap wapaurixa dkadpdv t. 6X. ‘I mean that our present 
light amount of affliction ’; a thoroughly classical form of diction. 
The ydp introduces the explanation of the apparent paradox that 
a process of destruction and a process of renewal is going on in 
the same persons, not alternately, but simultaneously and cease- 
lessly, day by day; and thus yap becomes equivalent to ‘I mean 
that.’ He is stating the same fact in a different way. In this 
verse, as in 4 and 6, there is an accumulation of words of deep 
meaning, in order to express, so far as language can do it, the 
overwhelming superiority of the glory; cf. iii, 8—-rz and see on 
Rom. viii. 18. 

The adjectival use of wapavrixa is freq. in class. Grk., ¢g. 7 
mwapavrixa Aapmrpdrys in the peroration of the famous speech of 
Pericles ; ‘“‘the immediate splendour of great actions and their 
subsequent glory abides in a way that no one can forget”; and 
Thv wapavurixa éArida, ‘no man among them would have given 
up for all the world the immediate hope of deliverance” (Thuc. 
ii, 62, viii. 82). The adverb occurs only here in N.T. and only 
twice in LXX (Ps. Ixix. 3; Tob. iv. 14). It indicates a short 
amount of present time, viz. till life ends or the Lord comes, and 
here it balances antithetically aiédvoy in the next clause, as 
éAadpdv balances Bapos and @Aipews balances ddéfys. We are 
accustomed to think of glory as transient and affliction as lasting. 
But the Apostle reverses that. In comparison with the glory, 
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affliction is shortlived, and permanence is on the other side.* 
Still more are we accustomed to attribute weight to affliction 
rather than to glory. The Apostle reverses that also. The 
simple and common idea of scales is in his mind; weighed 
against one another, the glory goes down and the affliction kicks 
the beam. All the daily wear and tear of life, with its losses, 
sicknesses, and sufferings, are as nothing, and the result of the 
comparison would be much the same if that scale were empty. 
However great may be our estimate of the @Adfis, it has no 
weight or solidity against aldveoy Bdpos Sééns. 

It is possible that both here and in 1 Thess. ii. 6 the Apostle 
has in his mind the other sense of Bapos, viz. ‘dignity,’ grauitas ; 
eg. of Pericles, oddeis Bdpos éywy loopporov odd d£iwpa zpos 
tocaurny Hyepoviay epaivero (Plut. Fer. 37). The Latins render 
Bdpos in N.T. variously; pondus, onus, gravitas. While Bapos 
refers to weight and dyxos (Heb. xii. 1 only) to bulk, both may 
be burdensome; but here it is solid and lasting value that is 
meant. For the constr. ré &Aadpov ris OAdpews see on viii. 8. 

xaQ’ dwepBodty . . . xatepydLerac jptv. ‘Worketh out for us 
more and more beyond measure’; supra modum in sublimttate 
operatur nobis (Vulg.); per supergressum in supergressum (Tert. 
bis). The verb is almost exclusively Pauline in N.T., Jas. i. 3 
and 1 Pet. iv. 3 being the only exceptions ; and in the Pauline 
Epistles it occurs almost exclusively in Romans and Corinthians, 
Eph. vi. 13 and Phil. ii. 12 being the only exceptions. Its 
meaning is ‘to produce’ or ‘to accomplish,’ and it implies a 
prolonged process, a working owt; eg. wAedvwy wept ratra 
Wpayparevopevuv, €Adrrovs ot xarepyalopevot ytyvovrar (Xen. Alem. 
Iv. li. 7). AV. here goes wrong in taking xaf? trrepBodAjy «is 
trepBoAnv with Bapos instead of with xarepydferar. See Index IV. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. v1. De justific. xvi.) uses this 
passage in support of the doctrine of meritum ex condigno, taking 
xatepydferat in the sense of ‘earns,’ as if suffering constituted a 
claim to heavy compensation ; but it adds, adbsst ‘amen ut Chris- 
tianus homo in se ipso vel confidat vel glorietur, et non in Domino, 
cujus tamen est erga omnes homsnes bonttas, ut eorum velit esse 
merita, quae sunt ipsius dona. 


D* EG, Latt. Goth. Arm. insert wpécxatpoy xal before ddadpédr. 
BC, Syr-Pesh. omit qu4», N* C* K, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 
omit els brepBodjy, which Naber and Baljon suspect as accidental ditto- 


graphy. 


* Cf. The Apocalypse of Baruch xv. 7,8; ‘* As regards what thou didst 
say touching the righteous, that on account of them has this world come, nay 
more, even that which is to come is on their account. For this world is to 
them a trouble and weariness with much labour, and that accordingly which 
is to come, a crown with great glory.” See also xxi. 24, xlviii. 50, li. 14. 
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18. pi) oxowodvtev Hpay. ‘Since we do not direct our gaze,’ 
or ‘Provided we do not’; nobis non intuentibus (Tert. Scorp. 13) ; 
non contemplantibus nobis (Vulg.). If 4pnav means ‘us Christians,’ 
then Chrys. may be right in preferring ‘ provided we do not,’ ay 
trav dpwpdvey dardywpe éavrovs. The Latins vary between dum 
st and guia. We have seen that St Paul uses the rst pers. plur. 
sometimes of himself alone and sometimes of himself with other 
teachers ; and he also sometimes changes quickly from the wider 
meaning to the widest of all; Col. 1. 12-14. All true Christians 
direct their thoughts and desires towards ra. aldvia, and there- 
fore, even with this interpretation of ypov, ‘since we do not’ 
may be right. That we have py and not of proves nothing, for 
od with participles is rare in N.T., even when the participle states 
a matter of fact. See on 1 Cor. i. 28 and ix. 26. Grammar 
might have suggested pi) oxoroder, but the change to the gen. 
abs. is natural, and is common in N.T. Examples in Blass, 
§ 74.5. Cf. 1 Macc. i. 6. The construction is freq. in papyri; 
but in class. Grk. the superfluous pronoun (7pov) is commonly 
omitted. Yet we find it in Thuc. ill. 22; AaOdvres rots hvAaxas, 
éva rd oxorewov pev ob rpoddvrwy airay. 

va ph Brerépeva. The py is quite in place, and in class. 
Grk. we should have py here rather than od, ‘things which to us 
are at present unseen’; nam multa quae non cernuntur crunt 
visibilia confecto ttinere fide (Beng.). Contrast ov. 8, 9, and 
see on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Heb. xi. 1 we have apdypara od Brerd- 
peva, and Heb. ix. 11, ob ravrys ris xricews. 

The contrast is between our experiences of the world of 
sense and our hopes of the glories of the kingdom of God. 
Jewish ideas about future glory were for the most part sensuous 
and frequently political; lofty and spiritual elements often came 
in, but they did not become supreme. Hence Christ in His 
teaching about the Kingdom admits sensuous pictures, such as 
eating and drinking, as symbolical of future bliss. Such language 
was before long seen to be symbolical, and St Paul here wholly 
dispenses with it. There is much force in the apparent contra- 
diction, ‘fixing our gaze on the things which we cannot see.’ 
The kingdom is an invisible, spiritual world, without limitations 
of time or space.* But it is possible that the much discussed 
term alémos has here the idea of time. The opposition may be 
between very short duration and very long duration, rather than 
between time and timelessness. Seneca (Z/. lviii. 24) says of 
things of sense; Jsta imaginaria sunt, ef ad tempus aliguem faciem 
Jerunt: nihil horum stabile, nec solidum est: ef nos tamen cupimus 
tanquam aut semper jutura, aut semper habituri. Imbecilli fluidique 


* See a sermon by R. W. Church on this text in the Zxfosstor, 3rd series, 
vi. pp. 28-38, 1887. 
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per invalla consistimus: mittamus animum ad illa quae aeterna 
sunt. Again (Zp. lxi. 2) he finely says: Paratus exire sum, et 
tdeo fruor vita: quia quam diu futurum hoc sit non nimis pendeo. 
Ante senectutem curavi, ut bene viverem: in senectute, ut bene 
mortar. erveius makes the contrast one between figura and 
veritas, Figura deperit, veritas permanet, which agrees with the 
words which J. H. Newman chose for inscription on his tomb; 
Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem., a= 


V. 1-8. Here again, as between i. and ii., and between iii. 
and iv., the division of chapters is not well made. There is no 
clear break at this point, and vv. 1-5, or indeed vv. 1-10, have a 
closer connexion with what precedes than with what follows them. 
In vo. 1-5 the subject of the sufferings and compensations of 
Christ’s servants in reference to the hope of the Resurrection is 
continued. 

The opening words show that once more we have an explana- 
tion of what has just been stated, especially of otx éyxaxotper. 
Oidapey ydp here is equivalent to elddres in iv. 14, ‘because we 
know, fide magna (Beng.). In both cases St Paul goes far 
beyond human experience, and yet he says, ‘we know.’ He 
could say that experience had taught him that the Lord Jesus 
had been raised from the dead, and that he himself had been 
often rescued from imminent death. But experience had not 
taught him that God will raise us from the dead, if we die before 
the Lord comes ; or that He will supply us with spiritual bodies, 
in exchange for our material bodies, if we are still alive when He 
comes. Yet he has a sureness of conviction which we may 
perhaps call a Divine intuition. He is confident that in these 
matters he possesses knowledge which transcends experience, 
and with the inspiration of a Prophet he declares what has been 
revealed to him. See on 1 Cor. xv.20 and 51. For some there 
will be a resurrection ; for others there will be a transformation ; 
for all there will be a spiritual body suitable to the new state of 
existence. ‘Thecontrast between material bodies which are daily 
being wasted and spirits which are daily being renewed, will not 
continue much longer. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

Men of science have contended that in this last point St Paul 
is confirmed by science; “ The same principles which guide us 
from the continuous existence of the outer world to acknowledge 
an Unseen, lead us, on the assumption of our own existence 
after death, to acknowledge a spiritual body. .. . We certainly 
hold that, if we are to accept scientific principles, one of the 
necessary conditions of immortality is a spiritual body, but we 
as resolutely maintain that of the nature of this spiritual body we 
are and must probably remain profoundly ignorant” (Zhe Unseen 
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Universe, by Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait, 4th ed. pp. 7, 8; 
see also p. 203). 


1. Ofapev ydp. St Paul frequently uses this verb of things 
which are known by experience and which any Christian may 
come to know (1 Cor. viii. 1, 4; Rom. ii. 2, iii, 19, vill. 28 ; etc.), 
although for such knowledge ywwoxew would be the more suitable 
word. But here ofSayzev is used of intuitive knowledge. Haec 
sctentia non est humans ingenti, sed ex Spiritus sancti revelatione 
manat (Calvin). Comp. the ofa ydp of Job xix. 25, 27, where 
there is much which resembles this passage, and see on 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
Bousset thinks that St Paul is appealing to apocalyptic traditions 
known to him and the Corinthians, but no longer known to us.* 

Sn édy. ‘That if our earthly tent-dwelling were taken down.’ 
There is no xa/, and we must not translate ‘ that even if, etc.’ He 
is merely taking the case of those who do not live to see the 
Lord’s return, which he still thinks will be exceptional; most 
people will live to see it. 

4 ewiyeros Hpadv olxia tod oxifvoug. ‘The earthly house of our 
tabernacle.’ Vulg. is interesting, but not accurate ; Samus enim 
guoniam st terrestris domus nostra hujus habitationts dissolvatur, 
guod acdificationem ex Deo habeamus. Here ore is translated 
twice, by guontam, and then superfluously by quod. Hujus is 
also superfluous, but it is meant to represent rov. In 1 Cor. 
i, 20, 6 xoopos is rendered hoc seculum, and in iii. 19, iv. 13, Vv. 10, 
xiv. 10, Ai¢ mundus.t Halbitatio is trebly unsatisfactory. (1) It 
makes no sufficient contrast to aedificatio, the one being 
temporary and fragile, the other permanent and solid. (2) In 
v. 2, habitato is used to translate the permanent olxyrnpiov. 
(3) In v. 4, oxijvos is rendered tabernaculum. The metaphor of 
a tent to indicate the human body would readily occur to a 
oxnvorotes (Acts xviii. 3), but St Paul employs it only this once, 
and it is common enough in literature, although not in N.T. 
(cf. Jn. i. 14; 2 Pet. i. 13, 14) or in O.T. (cf. Is. xxxviii. 12). 
Modern writers may have had this passage in their minds, as in 
J. Montgomery’s well-known verse ; 

Here in the body pent 
Absent from Him I roam, 


Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


* It is hardly necessary to point out that there is no warrant for limiting 
the ‘ we’ in this section (1-10) to the Apostle, as if he expected to be made 
an exception to believers in general. 

t See also Rom. v. 12. In the early versions, 4ic often represents the 
Greek article, and Jerome has allowed this to stand in various places in the 
Epistles which he seems to have revised much less carefully than the Gospels. 
In the Gospels he has not allowed Asc mundus to stand ior 6 xécpos. 
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"Eniyews certainly means ‘earthly’ and not ‘earthy’ or 
*earthen’; it is opposed to éroupdyws (1 Cor. xv. 40; Phil. ii. 
10; Jn. ili. 12), and denotes what exists on earth and is con- 
nected with this world. Vulg. commonly renders it terrestris, 
which likewise cannot mean ‘earthen,’ but in Phil. ii ro and 
Jas. ili. 15 has ferrenus, which might mean that. Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. ¥. 14, p. 703, ed. Potter) says that Plato called man’s 
body yjewov oxjvos, and in Wisd. ix. 15 we have ro yeades oxivos, 
but in neither case does the epithet seem to be quite congruous. 
It is probable that St Paul knew Wisdom, and that here and 
elsewhere that book has influenced his language, if not his 
thought ; the verse runs @@aprov yap capa Bapive. yuyiv nal 
Bpide. +d yeddes oxjvos voiv roAvdpovrida. With this passage 
comp. Wisd. ili. 1-4, and see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 51, 52, 267. In Job iv. 19, olxias wndivas, ‘houses of clay,’ 
there is no incongruity, and there the reference to the material of 
which man was made is expressed ; é€ dy xat airot ek tod avrov 
aydov éopev. There is no doubt that % ériyetos olxia rod oxyvous 
means the body, but some understand émiyeos of the earth on 
which we dwell. The genitive is one of apposition, a house that 
is a tent, a ‘ tabernacle-house’ or ‘ tent-dwelling.’ 

Field thinks that the use of oxjvos for the human body comes 
from Pythagorean philosophy. In this he follows Wetstein, who 
says that the Pythagoreans compared man’s skin to the skins of 
which tents were made. Wetstein gives abundant quotations in 
which the body is called oxyvos. Hippocrates, “the Father of 
Medicine,” has dwroAcirovca 4 Yuyy Tod auparos oxqvos (Aph. 
vill. 18), and he may have been a disciple of Hippocrates the 
Pythagorean. Philo (De Soma. i. 20) uses the less depreciatory 
term olkos—rov ovudua ris Yuyxjs olkov, Td gpa, and it is olxia 
which is the leading term here; rod oxyvovs is adjectival. An 
allusion to the camp-life of the Israelites is possible, but the passage 
is quite intelligible without it; see Lightfoot on Phil. i.23. The 
general meaning is that life here is only a pilgrimage. Christians 
are citizens of a realm that is in heaven, and on earth they are only 
sojourners ; see Hort on wdpoxos and zaperidnpos in 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

The idea that life in this world is only a pilgrimage towards 
a better and permanent abode is not peculiar to Christianity. 
Cicero has it often. He says that animos, cum e corporibus 
excesserint, in caelum, quast in domicilium serum, perventre (Tuse. 
I. Xl. 24); and again, that the soul is in the body as in a house 
that does not belong to it, a/iena domus; heaven is its home 
(Zuse. 1. xxii, 51).* Again, Lx vita ita discedo tanguam ex 

* Cicero suggests that it is because corpses are buried in the ground, that 


people believe that the life of the dead is spent under the earth; guam ofintonem 
magns errores consecutt sunt (Tusc. 1. xvi. 363 see also De Xep. vi. 1§, 26, 29). 
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hospitio, non tanqguam e domo; commorandi enim natura diver- 
sorium nobis, non habitandt, dedit (De Sen. xxiii. 84). And Pope 
(Essay on Man, i. 97) follows him. 


The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


So also in the well-known lines of the Emperor Hadrian, who, 
however, is doubtful about the future home; Axnimula, vagula, 
blandula, hospis comesque corporis, quae nunc alihis tn loca, 
ballidula, rigida, nudula? See the account which Josephus 
(B./. 1. viii. 11) gives of the creed of the Essenes; the freed 
souls are borne aloft, peredpous péper Oar. 

Two genitives, depending in different relations on the same 
substantive, 7#v oixia rov oxyvous, are not rare either in Greek 
or Latin, the most common instances being, as here, where one 
is of a person, the other of a thing; Phil. ti. 30; 2 Pet. iii. 2; 
Heb. xiii. 7. Cicero (Zusc. 1. xv. 35) defines /abor as functto 
qguaedam vel animi vel corporis graviorts operis. 

xatahu@y. ' Dissolved’ (AV., RV.), ‘destroyed’ (Tyn. Cran. 
Genevan). Neither houses nor tents are ‘dissolved,’ although 
the human body may be. ‘Pulled down’ would apply to both 
houses and tents, and would not be inappropriate to our bodily 
frames. Bengel calls xaraAv@y mite verdbum, but in the case of 
buildings it commonly implies destruction (Mt. xxiv. 2; Mk. 
xiv. 58; Lk. xxi. 26; Acts vi. 14), being the opposite of olxodo- 
patv (Gal. ii. 18). 

olxoSophy éx Ceod gxoper. If éx Geo belonged to éxopey, it 
would have been placed first or last. It belongs to otxodopyy, ‘a 
building proceeding from God as Builder.’ In 1 Cor. ili. 9 (see 
note there), olxodouzy is the building process, which results in an 
edifice. Here we seem to be half-way between the process and 
the result, ‘a building in course of erection,’ the result being 
olxiay, a word in which there is no intimation of a process. The 
inner man is being renewed day by day, and the production of 
the spiritual body is connected with that. The shade of 
difference between the words is well preserved in AV. and RV. 
by ‘ building ’ for oixodozyv and ‘house’ for olxiéay, as in Vulg. by 
aedificatio and domus. In N.T., olxodozy is almost peculiar to 
Paul (15/3), and chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor. (9/6). See Lightfoot 
on 1 Cor. iii. g and J. A. Robinson on Eph. ii. 21. By éxoue is 
meant ‘we come into possession of.’ 

éx Geos. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 30, viii. 6, x1. 12. It is true that the 
oxjvos, the material body, proceeds from God (see on 1 Cor. 
xii, 18, 24), but man takes part in the production of it. The 
spiritual body is wholly His creation (see on 1 Cor. xv. 38). 

Lietzmann, A. Sabatier, and Bousset would press ¢xoner to 
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mean that the spiritual bodies of those who are still in the flesh 
on earth are awaiting them in heaven, “created perhaps from all 
eternity.” It is not necessary to believe that this is the Apostle’s 
meaning. The present tense is often used of a future which is 
absolutely certain. ‘The spiritual body is so certain to take the 
place of the material frame when the latter is pulled down, that 
we may be said to have it already. See ont Jn.v.15. The 
idea of a disembodied spirit was abhorrent to both Jew and 
Gentile. A spirit which survives death must have a body of 
some kind, and it is this spiritual body which is raised. Its 
relation to the material body is real, but it cannot be 
defined.* 
olxiay dyetpowoinrov. ‘A house not made with hands,’ £.c,, 
supernatural, immaterial, spiritual ; Heb. ix. 11, 24. The human 
body is not made with hands, but it is natural and material. 
The difference is that between wvevparixés and yuxixds (see on 
1 Cor. xv. 44). In LXX yepozoiyra is used of idols. 
aldvov. Here, as in iv. 18, the idea may be that of indefinite 
durability rather than of timelessness ; cf. Lk. xvi. 9. 
év tots odpavots. It is in heaven that this supernatural 
habitation has its proper environment, but heaven is not the 
habitation. We often think of heaven as the home of departed 
spirits; but St Paul thinks of each departed spirit as having an 
oixia of its own, the site of which is in heaven. The three 
attributes, dyeporoinrov, aidvioyv, and év rots ovpavois, are in 
antithesis to ériyeos rov oxyvous: éy rots ovpavois does not 
belong to éyouev, ‘we already possess in heaven.’ 
DEFG, Latt. Goth. insert a second 8r¢ before olxodouyj». In English 
there isa tendency to insert a superfluous ‘that’ in such sentences; ‘ We 


know that, if the makeshift dwelling which we have i in this world be pulled 
down, [that] there is a much better one to replace it.’ 


2. Kat yop é tory. AV. ignores the xaf—‘For in this.’ 
The xai is either intensive, ‘For verily’ (RV.), ‘For in fact,’ 
‘ For indeed,’ introducing some important reason; or argumen- 
tative, ‘For also,’ ‘For moreover,’ introducing an additional 
reason. Either of these makes good sense. Again, éy rovrw 
may be either ‘in this tent-dwelling’ (v. 1), or ‘hereby,’ or 
‘herein,’ lit. ‘in this fact’; Jn. xv. 8; 1 Jn. il. 3, 5; see on 
1 Cor. iv. 4. The last meaning is specially feel in the Johan- 
nine writings, where it commonly points forward to what is 
about to be stated. The first meaning is simplest here; ‘ For 


* Spenser seems to have thought that the form of the natural body is 
derived from the soul. Inhis Hymne in Honour of Beutie he says; ‘‘ For 
of the soule the bodie forme doth take; For soule is forme, and doth the 
bodie make.” Philo thought otherwise ; & tuéerepos vobs ob dednutovpynxe Td 
oGpa, dd\0A4 Eoriy Epyor érépou (De Migr. Abr. § 35). 
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truly in this tabernacle-house we groan.’* The words which 
immediately follow (76 olxyrjpiov x.7.A.) seem to show that St 
Paul is still thinking of the axjvos when he says év rovrp. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 12, 13 and 18-23. But ‘herein’ makes good sense, 
looking forward to éxcroGotres. 

7d oixnripioy . . . émmoPodvres. The participle explains and 
gives the reason for ocrevd{opey : ‘we groan, because we yearn.’ 
St Paul has érurofety in all four groups (1 Thess. ili. 6; Rom. 
i, 11; Phil. i. 8, ii. 26; 2 Tim. i. 4). Elsewhere in N.T,, Jas. 
iv. § and 1 Pet. ii. 2, where see Hort. Everywhere else in Paul 
it expresses the longing for absent friends, to which the longing 
for a permanent and glorious home is analogous. He regards 
this yearning as evidence of the reality of the thing yearned for: 
si desiderium naturae non est frustra, multo minus desiderium 
gratiae frustra est (Aquinas). In late Greek, compounds take 
the place of simple verbs without much increase of meaning, and 
in N.T. wofety does not occur. The ém- may indicate direction ; 
cf. érird@nors (vii. 7, 11). In LXX mofety is rare, except in 
Wisdom. See Index IV. 

7d olxnripiov. Not a diminutive; it denotes a permanent 
abode or home (Jude 6); cf. AoyLouevos riv wddw “EXAnow 
olknrypioy moujoew (2 Macc. xi. 2). The difference between 
oikia and olxyryptov is that the latter implies an olxyryp, an 
inhabitant, while the former does not. 

drev8dcac@ar. A double compound which is not found else- 
where in N.T. or LXX. Cf. érevdurns (Jn. xxi. 7; Lev. viii. 7; 
the A text of 1 Sam. xviii. 4). The body may be regarded either 
as a dwelling or as a garment, and here we have the two ideas 
combined; ‘longing to be clothed upon with our habitation 
which is from heaven.’ The more permanent dwelling is to be 
drawn over the less permanent one, as one garment is drawn over 
another, and is to take its place. In some way not described, 
the now useless oxjvos is destroyed, without being dissolved in 
the grave, as in the case of those who die before the Lord comes. 
The change from the carnal to the spiritual body is regarded as 
instantaneous (1 Cor. xv. 52), and the change is longed for. 

We may therefore be content to adopt as the more probable 
rendering ; ‘ For indeed, in this tent-dwelling we groan, because 
we long to put on over it our true habitation, which comes to 
us from heaven.’ This last point is a repetition of é« @eov in v. 1. 
In all cases it is God who furnishes the spiritual body, through 
Christ (Phil. iii. 21), but the method differs: the dead receive 
their spiritual body through resurrection, the living through 
transfiguration (1 Cor. xv. 38, 51), and it is the living who 

* See the beautiful passage in Plat. Phaedo, 66, 67. But non agnoscit 
fides philosophicum corporis a Creatore dati fastidium (Beng.). 

10 
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are described here. Comp. peracynpari{épevos els &pOapciay 
(4 Mace. ix. 22). See Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130. 

We may set aside as improbable, if not impossible, the sug- 
gestion that orevd{opev érirofotvres is to be treated as equivalent 
to értrofotpev orevaLovres, the main idea being in the participle, 
and not in the finite verb. It is doubtful whether any such 
usage is found in N.T. Nor is it likely that the ei in exerdvc- 
ac6a: indicates mere succession; that the clothing with the 
olxyrjpcov comes after the clothing with the oxjvos. The context, 
especially o. 4, shows that the former comes over the latter and 
extinguishes or absorbs it. It is probable that fondness for 
alliteration has led to the juxtaposition of the two compounds, 
éxevivoac bat érirobotvres, 

It is not easy to decide how far this idea of clothing living 
Christians with spiritual bodies is to be identified with that of 
the bright robes which adorn the saints in glory. In some 
passages the two seem to be identical, while in others the 
identification is doubtful. In Rev. iii. 5, 18, iv. 4, the saints 
have tudria Aevxd, in Rev. vi. 11, vii. 9, 13, oroAal Aevxal: in 
2 (4) Esdr. li. 39, splendidae tunicae: in Herm. Sim. viii. 2, 
inarvopos Nevxds. These “garments of glory,” and “garments 
of life,” which will not grow old (Zxoch Ixii. 15, 16) are a 
frequent feature in Jewish apocalypses, and in some of them we 
have an approach to what is stated here. In 2 (4) Esdr. ii. 45, 
Hii sunt qui mortalem tunicam deposueruni, et tmmortalem sump- 
serunt, et confesst sunt nomen Det; modo coronantur, et accipiunt 
palmas. Inthe Book of the Secrets of Enoch xxi. 8, “And the 
Lord said to Michael, Go and take from Enoch his earthly robe, 
and anoint him with My holy oil, and clothe him with the raiment 
of My glory.” In the Ascension of Jsatak ix. 16 this raiment is 
said to be stored in heaven; “But the saints shall come with 
the Lord, with their garments which are laid up on high (supra 
repositae sunt) in the seventh heaven; with the Lord they shall 
come, those whose spirits are reclothed, they shall descend and 
shall be in the world (1 Thess. iv. 15-17) ; and He will confirm (?) 
those who shall be found in the flesh with the saints, in the 
garments of the saints, and the Lord will serve those who shall 
have watched in this world (Lk. xii. 37; cf. Jn. xiii. 4). And 
after that, they shall be changed in their garments [from] on 
high, and their flesh shall be left in the world.” Again, ix. 9, 
‘I saw those who had put off their garments of flesh and were 
now in garments from on high (exwéos stolis carnalibus et extstentes 
tn stolis excelsis), and they were as angels”; and ix. 17, “Then 
shall there ascend with Him many of the just, whose souls have 
not received their garments until the Lord Christ is ascended 
and they have ascended with Him”; and xi. 40 we have the 
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final charge ; ‘‘ And do you watch in the Holy Spirit, to receive 
your garments, thrones, and crowns of glory, which are laid up 
in the seventh heaven.” 

AV. places a full stop at the end of 9. 2, RV. a colon: a 
comma is all that is needed. , 


8. ye xal éyBucdpevor. Here the metaphor of the garment 
becomes more distinct; ‘sf so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked,’ #.e. without either a material or a spiritual 
body.* This possibility is excluded by the fact that the 
heavenly oixyrjpiov envelops the earthly oxjvos, which is not 
destroyed until it is replaced by something very much better. 
The force of the «af is to strengthen the doubt expressed by 
ei ye, and this may be done by emphasizing the ‘if’ Comp. 
Xen. Mem. ut. vi. 13, Aéyess wappéyabes mpG@ypa, ef ye xa tov 
rowvtwv émpedeioOac Seyoe. ‘Of course, on the supposition 
that,’ is the meaning. The évdvoduevo: refers to the same fact 
as érevdvcacOa, for here the simple verb suffices, and its relation 
to evpyodpefa shows that it refers to some future clothing, which, 
when it takes place, will prevent the calamity of being found 
yupvol, like the souls in Sheol, without form, and void of all 
power of activity.t Some would place a comma after évdvadpevor, 
and treat évdvoduevot, ob yupyot as a case of asyndeton, like ydAa, 
ot Bpapa (1 Cor. ili. 2), tpoowre, od xapdig (1 Thess. ii. 17); ‘on 
the supposition that we shall be found clothed, not naked.’ The 
construction is not admissible, and the instances quoted in 
support of it are not parallel to it, being both of them pairs of 
substantives, not an aorist participle with an adjective. Others 
would understand some such word as ‘ wondering’ or ‘doubting’ 
before ef ye, which might be implied in orev. éruro8oivres, ‘we 
groan, wondering whether we really shall be found clothed, not 
naked.’ 

The sentence is a kind of afterthought, added to 9. 2, as if 
to anticipate a misgiving, or objection. Some might suggest that 
our orevafopey érerofotvres proves no: more than that we have 
a strong desire to be freed from the suffering body; it gives no 
security for the acquisition of a better body. Such an objection 
might easily be felt by those Corinthians who doubted about 
a resurrection. The Apostle rejects it with decision. No one 
yearns for the yupvorns of being a bodiless spirit, and God has 
better things in store for us. 


* This use of yuuvés is found in Plato, eg. Cratylus 403, Gorgias 523, 
524. 
+ Rom. xv. 4, tpoeypddn is repeated as éypddn, Eph. vi. 13, dyriorfvas 


as orfva, 1 Pet. i. 10, é&npatwnoay as é¢pauvydvres (J. H. Moulton, 
p- 115). 
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ef ye (RC K LP) is perhaps to be preferred to efrep (BD FG 17). 
évdvcduevana (RBC DEK LP, Vulg. Orr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) is 
certainly to be preferred to éxducduevos (D* F G, de & Tert.), which is 
an early alteration to avoid apparent tautology. Pseudo-Primasius adopts 
the Vulg. vests## and yet explains expoliati corpore. 


4. nat ydp of Svtes év Te oxive. ‘For verily we that are still 
in the tent’—the tent-dwelling mentioned in v. 1; ‘we who are 
in no immediate danger of being separated from our mortal body 
by death.’ After the supplementary remark in 9. 3, he returns 
to the contents of v. 2, viz. our present deplorable condition ; 
and here the plur. seems to mean all Christians. 

orevdLopey Bapovpevor. Not a mere repetition of crevafopev 
émmofowwres. In the one case groaning is caused by a feeling 
of intense longing, in the other by a feeling of intense depression. 
At first sight this seems to mean, ‘we groan because we are 
oppressed by the sufferings of the body.’ But these sufferings 
would lead to a desire to be rid of the body,* and what follows 
shows that there is no such desire. The groaning is caused 
by the oppressive thought that death may come before the Lord 
returns, and may leave us yupvoi, without any bodies atall. The 
use of Bapovpmevos here looks like another reminiscence of Wisd. 
ix. 15; see on v. 1 and ii. 6 (€mereuéa). Aug., after quoting these 
verses, remarks that ‘“‘the cause of the burdensomeness is not 
the nature and substance of the body, but its corruptible character. 
We do not desire to be deprived of the body, but to be clothed 
with its immortality. For then also there will be a body, but it 
will no longer be a burden, being no longer corruptible” (De 
Civ. Dei, xiv. 3). For xai ydp, Vulg. has am ef in both o. 2 
and v. 4; Aug. is more accurate with efentm, which serves to 
subjoin a corroborative clause, ‘ For verily’; a freq. use in Cicero. 

é¢’ ¢. This may mean either ‘wherefore’ (Lightfoot on 
Phil. iii. 12) or ‘because,’ ért rovrw ori, propterea quod (Rom. 
v.12). The latteris better here. ‘We feel oppressed, because 
we do not wish to be unclothed, 3.¢. to be divested of our body 
by death’; in other words, ‘because we shrink from the idea 
of being left without a body.’t AV. and RV. transpose the 
negative, in order to smooth the construction, ‘not for that we 
would be unclothed’; but the smoothness weakens the sense. 
The od belongs to @éAw, and, as in the case of ov GéAw tpas 
dyvoeiv (see oni, 8), there is something which is very far from 
being wished ; the total loss of the body is a thought of horror. 


* This desire is frequently expressed by philosophers, especially of the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic School, but it is not expressed here. The Jewish 
belief was that the soul, furnished with a body, constitutes a man. 

+ ‘‘The common é¢' @c. fut. sndc., ‘ on condition that,’ does not appear 
in the N.T.” (J. H. Moulton, p, 107). 
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Zantam vim habet corporis et animae dulce consortium. ... Sub 
terrena tunica gemimus, ad coelestem festinamus, tllam volumus 
accipert, istam nolumus ponere (Herveius). St Paul regards this 
instinctive horror of being without a body as strong evidence 
that a heavenly body will be given to us. To him, as to many 
Greeks, a disembodied spirit seemed to be utterly against nature. 
But there is no intimation here or elsewhere of a ¢hird body, an 
interim body, to be occupied between the earthly body and the 
resurrection body. 

GN’ drevSdcacGu. * But (we wish) to be clothed upon,’ to 
be invested with the heavenly body before the earthly one is 
taken away, so that there may be no interval of separation 
between soul and body. 

tva xatamoOj. ‘In order that the mortality of the one may 
be swallowed up by the immortal life of the other.’ In Irenaeus 
(1v. xxxvi. 6) we have Volumus exspoltari, sed superindui, utt 
absorbeatur mortale ab immortalitate; and (Vv. xiii. 3) st adsor- 
beatur mortale a vita. Only what is mortal perishes; the 
personality, consisting of soul and body, survives. The Apostle 
again seems to have Is, xxv. 8 in his mind; see on 1 Cor. xv. 
54. Theodoret says that the imperishable life makes corruption 
to vanish in much the same way as the entrance of light counter- 
acts darkness. Conversely, Chrys. says that corruption can no 
more conquer incorruption than wax can conquer fire. 


After oxjver, DE FG, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth. add rotry. NBC 
K oes Vulg. Arm. omit. For ég @ (all uncials) a few cursives have 
éreid}. 


5. 6 82 xarepyacdpevos jpads. Both AV. and RV. have 
‘Now’ for 5¢, yet it seems to imply a certain amount of contrast ; 
‘You may think that this is fanciful, and that our feelings of 
longing or of horror prove nothing as to the reality of what is 
desired or dreaded ; du# He who wrought us out for this very 
thing, viz. to expect that our mortal garb will be absorbed by a 
heavenly one, is God.’ As in i. 21, @eéds comes at the close 
with great emphasis; cf. Heb. iti. 4 and see Westcott’s addi- 
tional note on 1 Jn. iv. 12. Chrys. refers xarepyarduevos to the 
creation ; it refers rather to the xa.v7 «rious, to our regeneration, 
as what follows shows. The Latins vary between oferari, facere, 
perficere, efficere, and consummare for xarepydtecOat, and Vulg. 
has all five in different places, e.g. iv. 17, xii. 12; Rom. vii. 18; 
a Cor. v. §; 1 Pet. iv. 3, oferari being the usual translation, 
e.g. IV. 17, Vii. 10, 11, ix. 11; etc. But nowhere does tnstruere, 
pracparare, disponere, concinnare or elaborare seem to be used. 
The fact that no less than five different translations have been 
allowed to remain is further evidence that Jerome’s revision of 
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the Epistles was somewhat perfunctory. In the Gospels xarep- 
yaferOa: does not occur. See Index IV. and footnote on v. 1. 

& Bods tptv. This explains 4ow God prepared us for this 
sure hope of receiving a spiritual body ; ‘He gave us the earnest 
of the Spirit.’ That implies that He has placed Himself in the 
position of a debtor who has paid an instalment; and He is a 
debtor who is sure to pay the remainder in full. The Spint 
inspires the longing and is the security that our longing for the 
spiritual body, the capua ras Sogns (cf. iii. 18, iv. 17), will be 
satisfied. See on i. 22 for the doctrine that the Spirit is given 
to us as an instalment. On this difficult verse see Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 565-575; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130, who takes a different view. 


6 8o¢s (N* B C D* G P67**, Vulg. Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather 
than é xal 8o¢s (N° D* 20d 8 EK L, Syr-Hark. Goth.). 


6-8. ‘Confident, therefore, at all times, and knowing that 
while we are at home in the body we are in exile from 
the Lord,—for we walk by means of faith and not by means of 
what we can see,—we are confident, I say, and are well pleased 
to go into exile from the body and to go home unto the Lord.’ 
The construction of 9. 6 is broken by the parenthetical 9. 7, and 
then a new construction is started in 2. 8. 

St Paul does not mean that while we are in the body we are 
absent from the Lord; our union with Him both in life and in 
death is one of his leading doctrines (iv. 10, 11; 1 Thess. v. 10). 
He is speaking relatively. The life of faith is less close and 
intimate than the life of sight and converse. The passage 
assumes that the dead are conscious, conscious of the Lord 
(Phil. i. 20-23; Lk. xxiii. 43; Acts vii. 59); otherwise departure 
from the body would be a worse condition, with regard to Him, 
than being in the body. In agreement with this, Polycarp (PAz/. 
9), following Clement of Rome (Cor. 5), says that St Paul and 
other Apostles eis rév dheAdpevoy adrois rorov cicly rapa Te 
Kvupiy. See on iii. 2. 


6. Bappodvres ody wdvrore. Both in LXX (Prov. i. 21) and 
in N.T. (vii. 16, x. 1,2; Heb. xiii. 6) Oappety is rare, Oapcety 
being the common form. Vulg. varies between audere (here and 
x. 2) and confidere (vii. 16 and x. 1). Conjidere would be better 
here, for the notion of ‘daring’ is foreign to the passage. @appety 
is a favourite word with the Stoics. See Epictetus, Dis. 11. 1, 
where he shows in what sense we can be both confident and 
cautious. The oty means, ‘because we have God as our 
security’ (v. 5), and wavrore (ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 8) means that ‘in 
every event,’ whether we die soon or live till the Lord returns, 
we have this confidence. It is worth while to distinguish 
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between wavrore and def: Vulg. has semper, and AV. and RV. 
have ‘always’ for both. See on iv. ro. 

kat eiSéres. Co-ordinately with @appotvres, «idéres looks 
onwards to eddoxotpev. 

évBnpoivres . . . exBypodper. Neither verb is found in LXX, 
and neither occurs in N.T. except in these verses.* Tertullian 
has immorari and peregrinari throughout. Vulg. varies the 
translation of both verbs capriciously ; dum sumus 1” corpore 
peregrinamur a Domino (6) ; peregrinari a corpore et praesentes esse 
ad Deum (8); sive absentes stve praesentes (9). Domi esse and 
exsulare would express the respective meanings better. Quam- 
diu domi sumus in hoc corporis habitaculo is the paraphrase of 
Erasmus ; and it is evident that St Paul is thinking of the house 
in which we dwell rather than of the city or country in which we 
dwell. But é«dyp. is a great deal more than ‘out of the house’ ; 
it means ‘away from home.’ The true home is with the Lord ; 
nam peregrinator patriam habet, stve cito sive tardius eo perven- 
turus (Beng.). In papyri we have both édnpety and drodnpety, 
‘to go abroad’ and ‘to be abroad,’ in opposition to évdnpety, ‘to 
stay at home’ or to ‘be at home.’ See critical note below. 

dwd to Kupiov. ‘Separate from the Lord’; cf. Rom. ix. 3. 
This is true, in spite of His constant presence (Mt. xxviii. 20) 
and of our union with Him (1 Cor. vi. 15, xii. 27); guia non 
exhibet se coram videndum, quia adhuc exulamus ab ejus regno, et 
beata immortalitate, qua fruuntur angels qui cum co sunt, adhuc 
caremus (Calvin). 


For év3npobvyres, DG have éridnyobrres, and for éx8npo8per, D E G have 
érodnuoluer, For Kuplov, DG, Copt. have Geov. 


7. 8a wicrews yap x.t.A. The Apostle seems to feel that 
éxSnp. dro tov Kupiov may cause perplexity, and he hastens to 
explain in what sense such an expression is true. ‘It is through 
a world of faith that we walk here, not through a world of visible 
form’; and non otdere prope tantundem est atque disjunctum esse 
(Beng.). In this life we have to walk under conditions of faith, 
not under conditions of what is seen. Belief, however strong, 
cannot be the same as sight; and from a Christ whom we cannot 
see we are to that extent separated, just as a blind man is cut off 
from the world to which he nevertheless belongs; viv avrov rots 
Tov auwparos éfOarpois otx dpapev, tére St Kat dydpeOa xat 
cuverouefa (Thdrt.). AV. and RV. give the general sense of the 
verse correctly, but «fos cannot mean ‘sight.’ It means ‘that 
which is seen,’ species. Cf. éy cide cai od St alvtyydrwy (Num. 


* In the Zestament of Abraham 15 (p. 95, ed. James), 6 dowuaros Michael 
says to Abraham, rolnoov didrakiv wept wdvrwy dy Exes’ re tpyyixey } hyépa 
éy B péd\Acus éx rol owparos éxdnpety xal Err dxakt xpds roy Kipcov Epxer Oar, 
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xii. 8); 7d 82 «l8os ris Soéys Kupiov (Ex. xxiv. 17), species gloriae 
Domini. Haee erit species, Augustine says, guando factet quod 
dixtt, Ostendam me tpsum tlh. And again, Megue enim jam fides 
evit gua credantur quae non videantur, sed species, qua videantur 
guae credebantur (De Trin. xiv. 2). ‘There is a slight change 
from 6a wicrews to da etdovs, the former being subjective and 
the latter objective, but it causes no difficulty. In this world 
the Christian is under the condition of belief in Christ, not under 
the condition of His visible form. Here we have faith only; 
hereafter both faith and sight.* Faith is a virtue which 
‘abideth’; see on 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


8. Oappodper 82 nal edSoxodpey. After the parenthetical ex- 
planation in v. 7 the Oappotvres of v. 6 1s taken up again by 
the dé, for which ‘I say’ (AV., RV.) is a good equivalent. 
Without the injected explanation the sentence would have run 
Oappotvres . . . evdoxodpnev, but in his emotion at the thought 
the Apostle forgets the original construction and resumes with 
Gappodpev xai evdoxodpmey, ‘we are confident and are well pleased.’ 
The emphatic word, as is shown in both places by its position 
and here by its repetition, is @appety. It takes the place of 
orevafev in vv. 4 and 6. The thought which there suggested 
sighing and groaning, now that it is further considered, suggests 
confidence. Even the possibility of being left yupyds for a time 
loses its terrors, when it is remembered that getting away from 
the temporary shelter furnished by the body means getting home 
to closer converse with the Lord.t The change from presents 
(&v8ynpotvres, éxSypovper) to aorists (éxdnujoat, érSyuyoat) must 
be observed, and the force of the aorists may be expressed by 
‘getting.’ With ékdnyujoae comp. ‘He has got away,’ which in 
the North of England is a common expression for ‘ He is dead’ ; 
and with évSyunoat comp. the German heimgegangen. 

ed8oxoiper. ‘We are well pleased,’ as both AV. and RV. in 
Mt. ili. 17, xil. 18, xvii. 5; Mk. i. 11; Lk. iil. 22; x Cor. x. 5; 
2 Pet. i. 17; and as RV. in x Thess. ii. 8. The verb is used 
both of God and of men. When used of men (xii. 10; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 8, ili. 1; 2 Thess. li. 12), it expresses 
hearty goodwill and perfect contentment, and it is often used of 
giving consent, especially in legal transactions. This goodwill 


* Comp. Venst ad nos ex his, gquos amamus, etiam absentibus, gaudium : sed 
ta leve et evanidum. Conspectus et praesentia et conversatio aliquid habet 
vivae voluptatis: utique si non tantum quem velis, sed qualem velis, videas 
(Seneca, ZY. xxxv. 2, 3). 

t+ The approximation to this in Wisd. iii. 1-§ is worth considering. 
‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no torment shall 
touch them. . . . Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy 
of Himself.’ See on vv. 1 and 4. 
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and contentment is not quite the same as OéAopey (9. 4) or 
émirofobvres (0. 2). It is possible to long for one thing, and yet 
be content with, or even prefer, another, because one knows that 
the latter is well worth having, and perhaps better for one. St 
Paul longed to have a spiritual body, in exchange for his material 
body, without dying: but rather than remain in his material 
body he was quite ready to die. It was better to see the Lord 
than to be deprived of this bliss through being in the body ; and 
to be sure of seeing Him robbed death of its terrors. Comp. 
Proinde intrepidus horam illam decretoriam prospice: non est 
animo suprema, sed corpori. Quidquid carca te jacet rerum, 
tanquam hospitals loct sarcinas specta: transeundum est. Detra- 
hetur tibt haec carcumjecta, novissinum velamentum tut cutis: 
detrahetur caro et suffusus sanguis. Dies tste, quem tanquam extre- 
mum reformidas aeterni natalts est (Seneca, Zp. ciii. 24, 25). 

Perhaps in no other case is the caprice of the Vulg. so con- 
spicuous as in the translation of evdoxetv. The verb occurs 
fifteen times in the Epistles, and it is translated in ten different 
ways ;—bonam voluntatem habemus (here), placeo mihi (xii. 10), 
placuit with a dat. (1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. xv. 27; Gal. i. 15; 
1 Thess, iii. 1 ; Heb. x. 6, 38), deneplacttem est Deo (1 Cor. x. 5), 
probaverunt (Rom. xv. 26), complacuit (Col. i. 19), cupide vole- 
bamus (1 Thess. ii. 8), consensuerunt (2 Thess. il, 12), placita 
sunt tihs (Heb. x. 8), miki complacui (2 Pet. i. 17). And in this 
case the Gospels are not more uniform than the Epistles. The 
verb occurs six times in them, and it is translated in five different 
ways, three of which differ from all the renderings in the 
Epistles ; mihi complacui (Mt. ili. 17), dene placuit animae meae 
(Mt. xii. 18), mikt bene complacui (Mt. xvii. 5), complacud (Mk. 
i. 11), complacuit with a dat. (Lk. iil. 22, xil. 32). 

mpds tov Kupiov. Here, as in Phil. i. 23-25, his reason for 
wishing to depart from the body is the same, viz. to be with the 
Lord, civ Xpiore elvac? rodAG padrXAov xpeiocor. But his reasons 
for wishing to remain in the body differ. There it is for the sake 
of others, because his beloved Philippians still need him. Here 
it is for his own sake, because he desires to be alive when the 
Lord comes, and thus to escape dying. In both passages he 
implies that at death there is immediate entrance into closer 
fellowship with Christ. Comp. Seneca, £%. cil. 22; Cum venerit 
dies tlle qui mixtum hoc divint humanique secernat, corpus hoc, ubi 
invent, relinquam: tpse me diis reddam. Nec nunc sine tllis sum, 
sed terreno detineor carcere. 

Once more Plato (Afol. 40, 41), followed by Cicero (Zuse. 1. 
xli. 98), to some extent anticipates Christian thought. “If 
indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he finds 
sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pilgrim- 
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age will be worth making. What would not a man give if he 
might converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and 
Homer? What infinite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions!” Still more closely 
Philo (Zeg. Alleg. iii. 14), ‘It is not possible for one who is 
dwelling in the body, in a race that is mortal, to hold communion 
with God, but God floods one who is free from the prison.” 
And again (De Migr. Abr. § 34, 466 Mang.) ; “ Rouse yourselves 
and seek for that migration hence which proclaims to us, not 
death, but deathlessness.” Von est vivere, sed valere, vita (Mart. 
vi. Ixx. 15). 


For OappoOuer, 8 17, Orig. Tert. have Qappodvres. For Képor, D* 17, 
Vulg. have Gedy. 


9. 8d nat dAoripsodueOa. ‘Wherefore also we make it our 
aim.’ Both &0, which looks back to etdoxotuev, and «af, which 
adds something to it, show that a new section does not begin 
here, as Calvin and Bachmann suppose. The verb may in this 
place retain its classical meaning (aec una ambitio legitima, as 
Beng. says); but in late Greek (1 Thess. iv. 11 ; Rom. xv. 20) 
it need not mean more than ‘desire earnestly,’ or ‘ make it one’s 
aim’ (RV.), which is probably right here. Xenophon and Plato 
seem sometimes to use it in this sense, followed, as here, by an 
infinitive. In meaning and construction it is thus equivalent to 
omovdafev (1 Thess. ii. 17; Gal. it. 10; Eph. iv. 3; 2 Tim. ii 
15). ‘We make it a point of honour,’ wir setzen unsre Ehre 
darein (Bousset, Bachmann), is a translation which looks neat, 
but 1s not preferable to ‘ desire earnestly’ or ‘make it our aim.’ 

etre dvSnpodvres etre exdynpodvres. Two questions have been 
much discussed with regard to these two participles. (1) How 
are they to be understood? (2) Do they belong to ¢tAor- 
povpeba or to etdperro: aire elvac? The answer to the second 
question depends upon the answer to the first. 

(1) As to the meaning of the participles there are three 
suggestions. (a) They refer to one’s place of abode in this world ; 
‘whether we are at home or away from home.’ This interpre- 
tation may be safely rejected as having no point and as un- 
worthy of the dignity of the passage. (8) They refer to the 
communion with Christ just mentioned, mpos rov Kvprov being 
understood with év8qpotvres and dé rod Kupiov with éxdypovvrre . 
This is better, but the order is against it, for the Apostle would 
hardly have mentioned the future condition before the present 
one; he would have written elre éxd. efre évd., and a few 
authorities have this order; see critical note below. (y) The 
participles refer to the dody just mentioned, é& 7@ owpare being 
understood with évdypotvres and é tov cdparos with éxdypotvres. 
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This is almost certainly right. It makes good sense in itself and 
it fits the context. ‘Whether we are at home in the body, or 
away from home out of it,’ is the meaning. But éxdypodyres is 
not to be rendered ‘ going from home,’ ‘ migrating from the body,’ 
s.e. dying. The alternative is not between s/aying and leaving, 
but between deing in the body and deing out of the body, between 
évSvodpevos and éxdvodpevot (v. 2). 

(z) With this explanation of the participles there can be 
little doubt that they belong to eddpecro: atr@ efvac. It would 
hardly be congruous to say that, when we are absent from the 
body and at home with the Lord, we ‘desire earnestly’ or 
‘make it our aim’ to be acceptable to Him; in that blissful 
condition we are evdpeoro: airg. It is in this life that we desire 
and strive to please Him. 

The meaning of the verse is, therefore, ‘We aim at winning 
the Lord’s approval, whether at His Coming He finds us in the 
body or already out of it.’ Again we have a parallel in Seneca 
(Zp. cii. 29); Haec cogitatio nihil sordidum animo subsidere sinit, 
nihil humile, nihil crudele. Deos omnium rerum esse testes ait, 
tls nos approbari, tliis tn futurum parari jubet, et acternitatem 
proponere. The whole letter should be compared with this 
passage. 

eddpeoro. ‘Acceptable.’ RV. has ‘ well-pleasing,’ which is 
right in meaning, but cannot well be used by those who trans- 
late evdoxoduey ‘we are well pleased.’ The word is late 
Greek ; only twice in LXX (Wisd. iv. ro, ix. 10), although 
evapeoreiy is common. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 214. 
Excepting Heb. x. 6, the word in N.T. is exclusively Pauline, 
eight times in all, and in all groups, except Thessalonians. Cf. 
Eph. v. 10; Col. iii, 20; Phil. iv. 18. In nearly all places it is 
used of what is acceptable to God or to Christ. So also in 
Wisd. iv. 10, 1x. 10, from which book St Paul may have got the 
word; see on emiyeos in v. 1. Vulg. varies between placens 
(Rom. xii. 1, 2), deneplacitum (Eph. v. 10), placitum (Col. iii. 26), 
and placere (here). 


f g and Syr-Pesh. have the order efre éx8npovrres elre dvSnuovrres : 
see above, p. 154 sub fin. 


10. rods ydp wdvrag tpds. ‘We have good reason for 
making this our aim, for every one of us, whether in the 
body or out of it, must be made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5) before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.’ A desire to be persons who are 
acceptable to Him must abide in us, when we remember that 
our whole life will be laid open before Him and judged accord- 
ing to its exact deserts. All Christians, without exception, are 
summed up under rots ravras jas. And they have not only to 
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‘appear’ (daivecOa:), but to have their whole character ‘made 
manifest’ (pavepwOjvat). It is probable that, as in the Parables 
of the Talents and of the Sheep and the Goats, being made 
manifest to one’s own conscience and to other persons is 
included ;* but it is manifestation to the Judge whose approval 
is desired that is specially meant. See on 1 Cor. iv. 4,5. He 
reminds the Corinthians, who are so prone to criticize, that a 
time is coming when they themselves will be laid bare to the 
most searching criticism. ‘ Appear’ (AV.) is inadequate. 

Set. By Divine decree which cannot be evaded. 

éuxpoobey tod Biparos rod Xpioro’. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 1. In 
Rom. xiv. ro it is ‘the judgment-seat of God,’ God being said to 
do Himself what He does through His Son (Jn. v. 22). In the 
Gospels, as here, Christ is the Judge. In the Apocalypse it is 
‘He that sitteth upon the throne,’ t.e. the Almighty Father, who 
judges (Swete on Rev. xx. 11). Polycarp (P:/. 6) combines 
our verse with Rom. xiv. 10; wdvras Set wapacrivar to Bypare 
tov Xpwrrov, xai Exacrov trép éavtov Adyoy Sotva, See on iii. 2. 

The Biya is the ¢vidunal, whether in a basilica for the praetor 
in a court of justice,f or in a camp for the commander to ad- 
minister discipline and address the troops. In either case the 
tribunal was a platform on which the seat (se//a) of the presiding 
officer was placed. In LXX, Bjza commonly means a platform 
or scaffold rather than a seat (Neh. viii. 4; 1 Esdr. ix. 42; 
2 Macc. xili. 26). In N.T. it seems generally to mean the seat 
(Mt. xxvii. 19; Jn. xix. 13; Acts xvili. 12, xxv. 6, etc. Seven 
times in Acts in this sense). But in some of these passages it 
may mean the platform on which the seat was placed. On 
Areopagus the Aijya was a stone platform; doris xparet vv Tod 
AMov rod ’y rH Uvxvi (Aristoph. Pax, 680): cf. Xen. Mem. 11. 
vi. 1. Fond as St Paul is of military metaphors, and of comparing 
the Christian life to warfare, he is not likely to be thinking of a 
military tribunal here. Other N.T. writers speak of the Divine 
judgment-seat as a Opdvos (Mt. xix. 28, xxv. 31; Rev. xx. 11; 
cf. Dan. vil. 9, 10). The idea of a judgment-seat is frequent in 
the Book of Enoch, and it is the ‘Elect One’ or the ‘Son of 
Man’ who sits on the throne of His glory to judge (xlv. 3, lv. 4, 


* Augustine speaks of a certain divine power, gua_fict ut cuiqgue opera sua 
vel bona vel mala cuncta tn memoriam revocentur et mentis intuttu mira 
celeritate crnantur, ut accuset vel excusel scientia conscientiam, atque tta simul 
et omnes et singulé judicentur (De Civ. Det, xx. 14). 

t Stanley is in error in stating that ‘‘ when the Basilica became the model 
of the Christian place of worship, the name of Bja (or tribunal) was trans- 
ferred to the chair of the bishop.” The Sua was the space inside, and 
sometimes in front of, the apse, containing the altar, the seats of the 
presbyters, and the cathedra of the bishop, the last being in the centre of the 
wall of the apse. 
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Ixii, 3, 5). He has been placed thereon by the Lord of Spirits 
and all judgment has been committed to Him (lxi. 3, Ixii. 2, 
Ixix. 27, 29). See Charles on xlv. 3. In the Assumption of 
Moses the Eternal God rises from His royal throne and goes 
forth to judge and punish (x. 3, 7). Though nearer in date 
to St Paul (perhaps a.p. 20), this is further from him in 
thought. 

tva xoplonrar xactros ta 8d To odparos. ‘In order that 
each one may receive as his due the things done by means of his 
body.’ This corrects the false inference which might be drawn 
from rots rdvras judas. We shall not be judged en masse, or in 
classes, but one by one, in accordance with individual merit. 
‘St Paul does not say merely that he shall receive according to 
what he has done in the body, but that he shall receive the 
things done—the very selfsame things he did; they are to be 
his punishment” (F. W. Robertson, Lectures on the Epp. to the 
Corinthians, p. 377). Chrys. points out that men are not much 
influenced by the prospect of losing possible blessings; the 
dread of possible pains is more influential. But present gains 
and losses are the most influential of all. Cf. eidSdres Ste Exacros, 
édy re woinoy dyaldv, tovro Kopicerat mapa Kupiov (Eph. vi. 8), 
and 6 yap détxav Kxopiceras 3 Adixnoe (Col. iii. 25). In all three 
passages, xouilerOas, ‘to get what is one’s own,’ comes to mean 
‘to get as an equivalent,’ ‘to be requited.’ Hort (on 1 Pet. i. g) 
says that xouiLeo Oar “always in N.T. means not simply to receive 
but to receive back, to get what has belonged to oneself but 
has been lost, or promised but kept back, or what has come 
to be one’s own by earning.” This use is freq. in LXX also; 
Gen. xxxvill. 20, xouicacGa tov dppaBava: Lev. xx. 17, duapriay 
Koptovvrar: Ps. xl. 15; Ecclus. xxix. 6; 2 Macc. viii. 33, xiii. 8; 
etc. De Wette points out that the metonymy by which we are 
said to receive Jack what we have done is not a mere idiom, but 
‘lies deeper in the identity of the deed and its requital.” In 
papyri we find the same usage. This is not always brought out 
in Vulg., which again varies greatly in its renderings. In the 
eleven passages in which xopui{eoOat occurs it uses five different 
words, some of which do not bear this meaning; referre (here), 
percipere (Eph. vi. 8; 1 Pet. v. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 13), rectpere (Col. 
li. 25; Mt. xxv. 27), reportare (Heb. x. 36; 1 Pet. i. 9), and 
accipere (Heb. xi. 13, 19, 39). The words from which this shade 
of meaning is absent are those which are most frequently em- 
ployed, The renderings of this clause in Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and the Vulgate are worth comparing. Tert. (Adv. Marc. v. 12) 
ut recipiat unusquisque quae per corpus admuistt, sive bonum sive 
malum; (De Res. Carn. 43) ult unusquisque reportet quae per 
corpus secundum quae gessit, bonum sive malum ; (tbid. 60) ut quis 
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referat per corpus prout gessit, where quis is probably a slip for 
guisgue. Cypr. (Zest. ii. 28 and iii. 56) ut reportet unusquisque 
sui corporis propria secundum quae egit sive bona sive mala. 
Vulg. ut referat unusquisgue propria corporis prout gessit, sive 
bonum sive malum, where referat, prout gessit, bonum, malum 
agree with Tertullian, propria corporis with Cyprian. The latter 
expression points to a reading ida for dd, a reading which is 
attested also by defg Goth. Arm., Ambrst., and several of the 
Fathers. In the Pelagian controversy it came to the front, 
because infants have no fa sins, and could not be supposed to 
be justly liable to punishment. 

+a 8d tod odparos. ‘Done by means of the body,’ and 
therefore, as Herveius points out, dum in corpore fuit; and these 
include words and thoughts as well as deeds, for the tongue and 
the brain are instruments in producing them. In Plato we have 
5 pnd dpovrifwy tov Hdovav at ba Tod odpards clow (Phaedo, 
65); and again, dys Hiv dfvrarn Trav ba Tov odparos epyerat 
alcOnoewy, 4 ppdvyots ovx Spara: (Phaedr. 250): cf. al xara 7d 
cpa. Hdovai dropapaivovra (Hep. 328 D). In Xenophon (Mem. 
I. V. 6) ob pdvov Trav a Tov caparos Hovey éxpara, GAAG Kal Tijs 
da tov xpnparwv. The dd is probably instrumental, but it may 
be temporal, ‘during his bodily lifetime,’ des Letbesleben. So 
Aug. De Civ. Dei, xvii. 4. 

wpds & éxpafev. Works are needed as well as faith, and it is 
habitual moral action (zpdacoew), rather than mere performance 
and production (vocety), that has weight. Cf. xii. 21; 1 Cor. 
v. 2; Rom. ii. 1, 2, vil. 15, 19, xiii. 4, where mpdocew is used of 
doing what is morally evil; 1 Cor. ix. 17; Phil. iv. 9, of what is 
morally good ; and Rom. ix. 11, as here, of both: see on Rom. 
i. 32, Vil. 15, 19, xili. 4; Jn. 111, 20, 21, v. 29, where both verbs 
occur. Vulg. distinguishes with ago for mpdeow and facio for 
woéw. Although this cannot be pressed, for the difference 
between the two verbs is often very slight, yet rpaocev is more 
appropriate here. With regard to both verb and preposition 
comp. 6 py woworas wpos TO OéAnpa atrod (Lk. xii. 29). Noble 
ancestors, even righteous ancestors, says Chrys., will not count. 
Only a man’s own deeds will be of any value; and, as Thdrt. 
adds, there will be exact correspondence between action and 
requital (xaradAnAous tas dvriddces). Cf. xara ra épya (Rom. 
li. 6; Rev. il. 23, xx. 12). See on xi. 15. 

etre dyabdy efre haihov. The change to the neuter singular 
Is significant. It seems to imply that, although persons will be 
judged one by one and not in groups, yet conduct in each case 
will be judged as a whole. In other words, it is character rather 
than separate acts that will be rewarded or punished. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that any act, however heroic, can secure eternal 
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life. We must ask, not rf roujoas xAnpovopyow ; (Lk. x. 25), but 
ri pe Set moety; (Acts xvi. 30). It is habitual action that will be 
judged. And this explains the aorist; it is what he did during 
his lifetime that is summed up and estimated as atotal. Human 
tribunals deal with crime; they have punishments, but no re- 
wards. The Divine tribunal has both. See on 1 Cor. iii. 13 
and iv. 5. 

There are two things about which the Apostle is silent. He 
does not say when the davepwOvar will take place, whether at 
death or at the Second Advent, but he seems to imply that the 
requital will follow immediately upon the manifestation. More- 
over, while he states that the period spent in the body is a time 
of probation, and that there will be a scale of requitals pro- 
portionate to our conduct here (cf. ix. 6), he says nothing about 
the possibility of further probation hereafter, and he seems to 
imply that there will be no further opportunity. But it is 
going beyond what is written to say that the idea of a ‘second 
chance’ is contrary to what St Paul asserts here. Here, as 
elsewhere in Scripture, that possibility is veiled. See on 1 Cor. 
X. 22. 

Here again we have Pauline doctrine partly anticipated on 
philosophical grounds by Plato (Gorgras, 523, 524). After 
telling the story how Zeus was led to decree that men must not 
be judged till after death, ‘because there are many who have 
evil souls clad in comely bodies,” and that they must be stripped 
of these misleading coverings in order to be fairly judged, 
Socrates continues; ‘This story, Callicles, I have heard and 
believe to be true, and from it I think that some such inference 
as this may be drawn. Death, it seems to me, is nothing else 
than the separation of two things from one another, the soul and 
the body. And when they are separated from one another, each 
of them has pretty much the same character which it had when 
the man was alive. If he was tall, fat, long-haired, scarred, 
misshapen, the same characteristics are found on the dead 
body, either all of them, or most of them, for some time. The 
very same thing, it seems to me, Callicles, holds good of the 
soul. When the soul is stripped of the body, all its natural 
qualities and all those which the man acquired through his 
' devotion to this or that pursuit, are laid bare to view. And 
when the souls come to the judge, he takes that of some 
potentate, whose soul is full of the prints and scars of perjuries 
and crimes with which his conduct has marked it, and has many 
crooked places, because of lying and vanity, and has no straight- 
ness, because he lived without truth. This soul the judge looks 
at and sends away to a place where it must undergo the treat- 
ment which it requires.” 
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There is no doubt that érpagey, not xouéoyras, is to be under- 
stood with efre dyafov cire hatAov: it is the conduct, not the 
recompense, that 1s thus characterized. The recompense would 
not be called ¢davAov, ‘worthless,’ whether it were reward or 
punishment, and xopioyras has ra 51a tod owparos as its object. 
What a man does may be worthless, ¢vAa, xdprov, xaAdpnv (1 Cor. 
ili. 12), without being so evil as to exclude from the Kingdom. 
It may be doubted whether the Apostle is here taking account 
of those who are excluded; if so, they are quite in the back- 
ground. Excepting Jn. v. 29 there is perhaps no passage in 
N.T. in which a resurrection of the wicked is clearly indicated. 
St Paul seems to regard it as a blessing reserved for members 
of Christ. Here it is genuine Christians, rots wdvras nyas, of 
whom he is speaking. All their shortcomings and failures will 
one day be exposed, and therefore they ‘make it their aim’ to 
avoid such defects. 

Both Orig. and Thdrt. seem to have known the reading rd fia ro6 
owparos, but it is found in no Greek MS. L onits 7a 8: 7. own, and 
Baljon would bracket the words asa gloss. DG have & dd rol cwparos 
Erpatery. It is difficult to decide between gafdo» (N C 17 and other cursives) 
and xaxéy (BDF GK IL P); but it is more probable that xaxdéy, as the 
usual antithesis to dya6é», should be substituted for the less usual gadAop», 
than wice versa. But gaidoy might come from Rom. ix. 11. The word 
occurs in four other passages in N.T., always of what is morally bad (Jn. 
iii, 20, v. 29; Tit. ii. 8; Jas. iii, 16); Aristotle has it often in this sense. 
Only in Jas. iii. 16 does Vulg. distinguish gafAov from xaxdy: there it 
has pravum, elsewhere malum. In Eccles. xii. 14 we have ovpray rd 
wolnua 6 Oeds Ate dv xploe day dyaddv xai dd» rovnpdr. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON V. 1-10. 


Two questions have been discussed, with a minuteness and 
fulness out of proportion to their importance ; and conclusions 
respecting them have been asserted, with a positiveness which 
is not warranted by the evidence which is at our disposal. Can 
what is stated here be reconciled with what is stated in 1 Cor. 
xv. 20-55? If not, are we to suppose that the painful experi- 
ences which troubled the Apostle in the brief interval between 
the writing of the two Epistles caused him to modify his beliefs 
respecting the Resurrection, the Parousia, and the Judgment? 
Or it is possible that further acquaintance with Alexandrian 
ideas, which he may have obtained through Apollos, led him to 
change his views? Again, can what is said in v. 6-10 be recon- 
ciled with what Is said inv. 1-5? If not, how can we account 
for the Apostle’s uttering two discordant views almost in the 
same breath? 

It is to be remembered that in dealing with death, the 
condition of the departed, resurrection, and judgment, the 
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language, not only of St Paul, but of Scripture generally, is 
highly symbolical, and that it is impossible to find symbols that 
are in all respects harmonious. Moreover, it is not justifiable 
to draw inferences from metaphors and treat the inferences as 
original statements. Thirdly, we are not to suppose that St 
Paul had a clearly defined theory respecting these mysterious 
topics, and that he kept this theory in mind and was careful to 
make all his statements respecting these topics in a form which 
would harmonize with the preconceived theory. He was fully 
convinced of the truth and importance of certain things, eg. 
that Christ died and has been raised, that Christians who die 
will be raised, that they will be requited in accordance with 
their conduct in this life, and that neither in life nor in death 
are they separated from Christ; and each time that he has to 
handle any of these subjects he states his conviction in words 
which at the time seem to be forcible and fitting. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians are written in the glow of intense feeling, 
which varies according to the subject ; and it is unreasonable to 
interpret them as if they were parts of a carefully elaborated 
system of theology. 

‘‘The man who wrote the great Resurrection-chapter in 
1 Corinthians,” says Wernle, “did not possess the capacity for 
altering his opinions which belongs to the modern theologian. 
For him, his hope, which he there expresses, is a truth for which 
he is willing to live and die. . . . The yearning to die and to 
be with Christ is for him the same thing as the hope of resurrec- 
tion. His yearning overleaps all between death and resurrection, 
and hurries to its goal for reunion with Jesus” (H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St Pauls Conception of the Last Things, p. 272). That is the 
reasonable explanation of the apparent difference between this 
passage and r Cor. xv. There he is dealing with those who 
rejected the Resurrection because it was incredible that the 
material body will be resuscitated. He assures these sceptics 
that the resurrection-body will be something quite different from 
the material body. The material body will be destroyed. Here 
he is dealing with the contrast between the Christian’s sufferings 
in this life and his hope of future glory. The latter is so strong 
that it far outweighs the sufferings, and even drives away the 
natural horror of leaving the material body. In 1 Cor. xv. the 
argument is directed against an error which assumed an interval 
between death and resurrection. Here no such interval comes 
into view ; it is neither assumed nor denied. Those who live 
to see the Parousia will have their material bodies changed to 
spiritual bodies. Those who die before the Parousia will be 
better off than they were in this life, for they will be nearer to 
Christ. Whether there will be an interval between death and 

II 
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the reception of a body suitable to the new conditions of life is 
lost sight of.* To one who believed that the Lord was near at 
hand, and that at His Coming all would receive spiritual bodies, 
the condition of those who died before His Coming was not a 
matter of much interest, and he tells us only one thing respecting 
their condition. They are happier, because they are in closer 
communion with Christ, than they were when they were in the 
body. This implies that they are conscious; they are not, in 
any literal sense, asleep: see on 1 Cor. xi. 3o. 

Jewish thought on the subject seems to have gone through 
several stages, which were not always logically consecutive. 
They may be stated roughly in some such way as this. 

In Jer. li. 57 the sleep is not only said to be perpetual 
iauasiah but one from which the sleepers shall not wake (u7 
éfeyepSaorv). All rewards and penalties are given in this life; 
good and bad alike go to Sheol, which is almost equivalent to 
annihilation. 

In Is. xxvi. and Zvock \xxxili.-xc. there is to be a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous Israelites. 

In Dan. xii. there is to be a resurrection of the exceptionally 
righteous and the exceptionally wicked among the Israelites ; 
but resurrection is of the spirit only, not of the body. This 
implies that Sheol is only a temporary abode for those who are 
to be raised, which leads to a division of Sheol. 

In 2 Macc. and Enoch xxxvii.-lxx. there is to be a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and perhaps of all Israelites. Part 
of Sheol is Paradise, and part is Gehenna. 

In 2 (4) Esdras and the Afocalypse of Baruch there is to be 
a bodily resurrection of both righteous and wicked; but retri- 
bution begins immediately after death. 

With regard to bodily resurrection there are two views; (1) 
that the material body would be resuscitated ; (2) that there 
would be a transfigured body. It is with this latter view that 
St Paul has sympathy. 

But throughout his Epistles, wherever he touches upon this 
subject, he seems to be thinking almost (if not quite) exclusively 
of the resurrection of believers, of genuine Christians. It is 
not easy to decide whether he expected a general resurrection. 
If retribution begins immediately after death, there is no necessity 


*G. B. Redman, in his essay on the Theology of St Paulin 7he Parting 
of the Roads, pp. 213-238, after working through the evidence in the Epistles, 
comes to this conclusion ; ‘‘ Hence the theory of a gradual development of 
St Paul’s thought, involving the abandonment of the old idea of the coming 
of the Lord to inaugurate a new order of things, in favour of a conception of 
the gradual improvement of earthly conditions by the work of the Spirit, 
seems insufficiently supported by the evidence. The Advent Hope retains 
a permanent place in his scheme of Christianity.” 
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for a resurrection of the wicked; and if resurrection depends 
upon union with Christ, there is no possibility of it. St Paul says 
little about it. Cf. 2 (4) Esdras viii. 38, 39; ‘For indeed I will 
not think on the fashioning of them which have sinned, or their 
death, their judgment, or their destruction: but I will rejoice 
over the framing of the righteous, their pilgrimage also, and the 
salvation, and the reward, that they shall have’; where AV. is 
seriously misleading. St Paul held that all men, whether 
believers or not, would be judged; but it does not follow from 
this that he looked forward to a general resurrection. 

The apparent want of harmony between the first five verses 
of this chapter and the next five verses lies in this, that in vv. 
1-5 he seems to contemplate an immediate passage from life in 
the mortal body to life in an immortal body, and to have a 
horror of physical death, which might leave him without a body 
of any kind; whereas in vv. 6—10 he says that all believers must 
be judged before entering upon immortal life, and that it is well 
worth while to migrate from the mortal body. On neither point 
is there any real contradiction. He does not speak of a great 
assize in which all souls will come up simultaneously for judg- 
ment. What he is concerned to insist upon is that every 
individual soul will be judged; none can escape. Whether 
multitudes are before the judgment-seat together, and whether 
there is an interval between death and judgment, are questions 
which are not raised. They do not affect the main issue. On 
the other point he encourages himself and others to conquer the 
natural fear of death by remembering that parting from the 
mortal body means entering upon closer union with the Lord. 
On the passage generally the following remarks are worthy of 
consideration. 

“Questions about the How of the future life, about the 
conditions of existence between death and the resurrection, 
about the process of the resurrection itself, or about the nature 
of the resurrection body, have little place in Paul’s doctrine. 
His concern is much more with the fact than with the mode of 
the resurrection. He suggests thaf-there-may be preservation of 
identity along with far-reaching change of form. Theologians 
have asked, What is it that makes identity? How is the new 
body to be provided? Out of what material shall it grow? 
What shall be its relation to the present body? How shall it 
preserve its sameness together with a difference which seems 
essential P 

St Paul gives us to understand that the new body will be our 
body, related to the former body, but superior to it in incorrupti- 
bility, in power, in ability to discharge its function. He states 
the broad principle that ‘God gives to each its own body.’ And 
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for his last answer he refers us to his great word ‘in Christ.’ 
Our union with Christ is his final solution of all difficulties, his 
final reason for the certain hope of a resurrection. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is in essential harmony with 
Hebrew faith and Hebrew hope, and in essential distinction from 
Greek thought and Greek surmise. It is in the Pauline writings 
that the Biblical doctrine of a future life is seen in its sharpest 
contrasts with the Hellenic, which regarded the life of mind as 
the only real life and made man himself ultimately only a soul. 
It stands absolutely apart from the speculations of the great 
Greek sages and from the teaching of thinkers like Philo, in 
whom Hebrew thought was sunk in the wisdom of the Greek 
schools. 

Paul never bases the hope of a hereafter for man on psycho- 
logical considerations. He never contemplates a simple immor- 
tality of the soul. He proceeds on the O.T. view of manasa 
being made in God’s image, a free personality destined for life. 
The Pauline hope is not the Platonist hope of a release from the 
shackle and sepulchre of the body, not the hope of the survival 
of an immortal principle in man, but the hope of the endurance 
of the man himself. Its kinship is with the O.T. doctrine of the 
unity of man’s nature, the royalty of his being, his affinity with 
God. It reveals a consummation which is to be realized in his 
elevation to a condition of existence in which he shall live in the 
full integrity of his being, and his body, transformed and glorified, 
shall be the perfect instrument of a perfect life” (Abbreviated 
from S. D. F. Salmond, Zhe Christian Doctrine of Immortakty, 
pp. 570-577. See also ‘ Eschatology’ in Hastings, D#., and in 
Enc. Bibl. and the literature there mentioned; J. A. Beet, Zhe 
Last Things, 1897 and 1905; H. A. A. Kennedy, St Pauls Con- 
ceptions of the Last Things, 1904; J. R. Cohu, S. Paul in the 
Light of Modern Research, 1911). 


V. I-VI. 10. The Life of an Apostle. 


I rve-assert my sincerity, and I do so to enable you to 
answer those who question it. You can show them that 
Sor one's work as an Apostle one has a high motive, a 
sure basis, and full credentials. 


11 With the thought of the Judgment in our minds, and 
knowing from experience what the fear of Christ as Judge means, 
we endeavour to convince men that they have good security 
against any insincerity on our part. To God, who has no 
prejudices against us, we have all along been laid as open as we 
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shall be at the Judgment ; and I trust that to the conscience of 
each one of you also our characters have been equally trans- 
parent. 12Do not misunderstand me; I am not beginning again 
to praise myself, as some persons say that I am so fond of doing. 
What I am doing is giving you an opportunity of saying a word 
on our behalf by glorying in your own experience of us. I want 
you to have an opportunity of answering our opponents, who 
constantly boast of their superficial advantages, because they 
have no reality of character to boast of. That I am not a 
selfish impostor is clear from this, that when I was beside myself, 
as these men say, it was with zeal for God, and now when I am 
sane and sober, Iam working for you. There is no room for 
selfishness in either case. 14I must be devoted to God and to 
you, for Christ’s love keeps me from all selfish motives. 15 Long 
ago I came to the following conclusion. The Representative of 
the human race died for the sake of us all, and so His death was 
ours. Why did He die for all? In order that the living, now 
that they know that they died in Christ, should never again live 
for themselves, but should henceforth live for Him who for their 
sakes died and was raised again. ‘There you have our motive. 

16 This being understood, whatever our opponents or other 
people may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time that we 
came to this conclusion, value no one because of his external 
qualities. Even if there was a time when we appreciated Christ 
in this way, yet, since we have been united with Christ, this has 
quite ceased to be true, and it is futile to recall it. 47 This also 
follows ;—if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old 
condition of things passed away when he entered into that 
relation, and a new condition took its place. #8 But all these 
new conditions come from God; they are His creation. Because 
of the Death and Resurrection of Christ He regarded us as 
reconciled to Himself (we ministers needed that as much as 
other men) and commissioned us to make this offer of reconcilia- 
tion to others. ?® We are to tell them that, from the first, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, namely, by 
forbearing to count against men their transgressions, and by 
depositing with us His message of reconciliation. 

20 It is on behalf of Christ, therefore, that we are acting as 
ambassadors, seeing that it is God who entreats through us. We 
beseech on Christ’s behalf, Become reconciled to God. #! Do 
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you ask how this is possible? Him who never became acquainted 
with sin, God for our sakes made to be sin, in order that we 
might become God’s righteousness by being merged in Him. 

Vi. 1 But I have more to say than this. We are fellow- 
workers with God in the work of converting the world. God has 
given His grace; our part is to entreat you not to fail in profiting 
by it. ?(For He says, ‘In a season of acceptance, I gave ear to 
thee ; on a day of deliverance I succoured thee.’ I tell you, the 
season of acceptance is come; we are now at the day of deliver- 
ance.) %In all that we do in conjunction with Him, we strive to 
put no cause of stumbling in anybody’s way, so that no one may 
have a handle for ridiculing or reviling the ministry. On the 
contrary, in everything we endeavour so to frame our conduct 
that it may commend itself in a way that is worthy of God’s 
ministers. 


The evidence that we are God’s ministers may be seen 
In our abundant and varied endurance, 
Amid afflictions, necessities, and straits, 
scourgings, imprisonments, and riots, 
toilsome days, sleepless nights, foodless times ; 
In innocence of life, and in knowledge of the truth, 
in patient long-suffering, and in kindliness of heart, 
in a spirit that is holy, and in love that is unfeigned, 
in a teaching that is true, and in a power that is Divine; 
Through weapons of righteousness for the right hand and the 
left, 
through repute and disesteem, 
through ill and good report; 
As impostors, and yet truthful, 
as nobodies to these, and celebrities to those, 
as ever at death’s door, and yet behold! we live on, 
as chastened for our sins, yet never killed by chastisement, 
as sorrowing much, but always full of joy, 
as paupers ourselves, but able to enrich thousands, 
as having nothing, yet holding the whole world in possession. 
It is difficult to summarize this section (v. II1-vi. 10) as a 
whole, and the connexion between portions of it is sometimes 
obscure. On the whole, as distinct from the sufferings and 
supports of one who has the responsibilities of an Apostle, this 
section re-asserts St Paul’s sincerity, and gives further explana- 
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tions of his conduct. This is done, not so much in order to 
convince the Corinthians that they do well in admitting his 
Apostolic authority, as to supply them with sound answers to 
give to those who question it and accuse him of being a self- 
advertising impostor. He points to three things which character- 
ize his work as a preacher. The mofive of it is the fear of Christ 
as our Judge and Christ’s love for us as our Redeemer (11-15). 
The dass of it is the creation of new conditions and the recon- 
ciliation won for us by Christ (16-19). The credentials which 
attest its authority are his having been made an ambassador of 
Christ and a minister of God (v. 20-vi. ro). With these facts 
his personal sincerity and his Apostolic position can be made as 
evident to men as they are to God. 

It is strange that anyone should suppose that in vi. 3-10 St 
Paul is maintaining that, not only he himself, but all Christians, 
are free from sin. With regard to Christians in general, it is 
enough to point to the stern reproofs and warnings which he at 
times administers to his converts (xii. 20, 21; x Cor. 1. 11, ili. 3, 
Vv. I, Il, Vill. 11, X. 14, xi. 30; Gal. iii. 1; etc.): he knows well 
that Christians do sometimes sin grievously. With regard to 
himself, he says that acquittal by his own conscience proves 
nothing as to his innocence (1 Cor. iv. 4); therefore for him to 
claim to be sinless, because his conscience did not reprove him, 
would be vain; and the vivid picture which he draws of the 
inward struggle between right and wrong (Rom. vii. 17-25) is 
evidently drawn from tortures which he had himself experienced. 
And how unreal would be the appeal to a future judgment (v. 10; 
Rom. iv. 10), if he felt sure that he had no sins to answer for! 

In vi. 3-10 he is sketching the Apostolic ideal which he has 
set before himself, and which their knowledge of him can tell 
that he is trying to realize. There is enough of these features in 
his life for them to be able to assure others that he is really an 
ambassador and minister of God. Teachers who have none of 
these features cannot be recognized as such. TZy1a ergo hic agit 
Paulus: docet quae sint virtutes, quibus censeri debent Evangelia 
doctores: deinde his virtutibus se praeditum esse demonstrat: tertio 
admonet Corinthios, ne pro Christi servis agnoscant, quit se aliter 
gerunt (Calv.). In his own day the error about him was some- 
what different. 

It is strange that one who was so conspicuously self-sacrific- 
ing as St Paul should be charged with self-seeking and self-praise. 
But his opponents’ fanatical hatred of his teaching distorted their 
judgment and depraved their consciences. ‘They misinterpreted 
all that he said and did, and they thought that in such a con- 
rt all weapons were lawful, including insinuation, slander, and 
abuse. 
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ll. EtSéres ofy. ‘Therefore, because we are conscious of,’ 
‘because we feel the influence of’; an appeal to actual experi- 
ence. ‘We know what the fear of the Lord means.’ The ot 
refers to the contents of g. 10. Bachmann gives illustrations 
from papyri of this use of «idds. 

tov @éBov rod Kupiov. The fear excited by the thought of 
standing before the judgment-seat of Christ and having one’s 
whole life exposed and estimated. In O.T., ‘the fear of the 
Lord’ or ‘the fear of God’ is the whole of piety. It is ‘wisdom’ 
(Job xxviii. 28) and ‘the whole duty of man’ (Eccles. xii. 13); 
cf. Deut. x. 12; Prov. i. 7, ix. 10, xvi. 6. St Paul makes ‘the 
fear of Christ’ a principle of conduct (Eph. v. 21), and here he 
states that he knows that his own actions are guided by it. It is 
the fear which he feels (vii. 1 ; Rom. iii. 18), not ‘the terror’ 
(AV.) which Christ inspires, ‘errorem illum Domint (Beza), ré 
poBepoy (Heb. x. 27, 31, xii. 21) rod Kvupfov (Chrys.), that is 
meant. Vulg. is right with Amorem Domini. To translate, ‘We 
persuade men as to the fear of the Lord,’ .e. teach them to fear 
Him, is perverse misconstruction. 

dvOpdrous weiPopev, Oe Sé wepavepdpeOa. ‘We persuade men, 
but we are made manifest to God.’ The AV. loses the antithesis 
by separating the second clause from the first and attaching it to 
what follows ; ‘We persuade men ; but we are made manifest to 
God, and I trust also, etc.’ Theantithesis is effective and ought 
to be preserved ; ‘God knows all about us through and through, 
but we have to persuade men to believe in our sincerity’ ; rovs 
wept nov Wevdels exovras Sdfas exavopotv repdyeOa (Thdrt.). 
The omission of ué after dvOpwrovs is not owing to inadvertence 
in dictation. The contrast between men’s mistrust and God’s 
full knowledge is all the more forcible because no sé prepares 
the reader for what is coming. That rov ¢éfov does not mean 
To dofepov is confirmed by weifouer. He does not say ‘we 
frighten,’ but ‘we persuade.’ The thought that he will have to 
answer for all that he does in his ministry makes him anxious to 
convince men that they need not hesitate to accept his ministry. 
He appeals to God’s knowledge of him; Deo notum esse qua 
animi sinceritate agat (Calv.) ; in Him there are no prejudices to 
be removed. And the perfect has its full force; ‘have been 
made manifest and remain so,’ ‘all along we have been open to 
God’s view’; at any given moment the manifesting is complete. 

Gal. i. ro should be compared; dpte yap dvOpunrous weiOw } 
tov @edv; ‘For am I now trying to win men over or to win God 
over?’ This may be a reply to a charge that he was always 
trying to get people over to his side. ‘Yes,’ he says; ‘yet it is 
not men, but God, that I wish to have on my side.’ Strictly 
speaking, to talk of persuading God is inadmissible, but by a 
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kind of zeugma he uses the expression in answer to an accusation. 
Here also he may be replying to criticism, such as, ‘You know 
how to talk men over, but you will not be able to talk God over.’ 
‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘I try to induce men to believe in me; the 
fear of a judgment to come makes me do so; but to God I am 
perfectly transparent. The conviction that He sees me and that 
I must one day give account compels me to be sincere.’ Here 
he avoids using weéOayv of God and takes the verb used in v. ro: 
weifew may be the word used by his critics. 

Others interpret, ‘We persuade men that we strive to please 
Christ who is to be our Judge.’ This is not very different from 
‘we persuade men that we are sincere.’ Chrys. points out that 
it is a duty to remove unjust suspicions from ourselves. A 
minister is hindered in his work by being credited with misdeeds 
of which he is innocent. 

It is not likely that dvOpwovs meifowev means ‘ we persuade 
men to become Christians,’ homines ad fidem adductmus (Beza). 
Such an interpretation is foreign to the context, and it makes the 
contrast between persuading men and being fully known to God 
pointless. 

drife 82 xal év rais cuverBijceow Spdv wepavepdoOar. ‘And I 
hope that in your consciences also we have been made manifest.’ 
Against the mistrust of men he has appealed to God, who sees 
him through and through. He trusts that he may appeal also 
to what his converts know about him. After all that he has 
explained about his motives and actions, is he not as transparent 
to them as he is to God? ‘The rapidity with which he alternates 
between rst pers. plur. and rst pers. sing. is here conspicuous,— 
weiBopev, eXvilw, cvvictavoney. We cannot safely infer that all 
three have exactly the same meaning. The plur. may mean the 
Apostle as the representative of other ministers, while the sing. 
is strictly personal ; his hopes are his own. 

After éAwi{w we commonly have the aor. infin. (1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
Phil. ii. 19, 23; 1 Tim. iii. 14), but here the previous perf. 
determines the case, the meaning in both cases being the same, 
—that his character has been, and still is, laid bare. Blass (§ 61 
note) says that ‘hope’ here means ‘think’ (as often in English) 
and hence the perf. 

Tats cuveSijceow dpdv. Their consciences, rather than their 
intellects, on which they prided themselves: consctentia enim 
longius penetrat quam carnis judicium; conscience goes deeper 
than criticism (Calv.). St Paul says ‘consciences’ and not 
‘conscience,’ because he appeals to the individual conscience of 
each of them: p/uralis habet gravitatem (Beng.). Nowhere else 
in Biblical Greek does the plural occur ; contrast i. 12; 1 Tim 
ili. 9, IV. 2; etc. 
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12. of wdédw daurods cunordvopey dpty. ‘Do not think that 
we are again commending ourselves to you.” The remark has 
the same relation to v. 11 as iii. 1 to ii. 17. He sees that what 
he has just stated gives a handle to those who said that he was 
always praising himself, and he hastens to show that he has no 
such aim. He is not commending himself to them; if the hope 
just expressed is correct, there is no need for him to do that; he 
is helping them to answer the cavils of his opponents. The 
accusations against him, sometimes very plausible, were a great 
hindrance to his work, and he constantly takes opportunity to 
answer them. Often, although we feel that he is referring to 
some objection, our ignorance of the nature of the objection 
renders his words obscure. Here we can see our way fairly 
clearly. See on iii. 1. 

GANA dpoppdy B8iSdvreg Suiv xavyfparos brép ypdy. ‘On the 
contrary (we say this) by way of giving you some grounds for 
glorying on our behalf.’ With this free use of the participle 
comp. OA.Bopevos (vii. 5), xeporovnbe’s and oreAddpevor (Vili. 19, 
20). Winer, p. 442; Blass, § 79. 10. Vulg. smooths the con- 
struction by making the participle a finite verb; sed occastonem 
damus vobis gloriandt pro nobis. If the consciences of the 
Corinthians do recognize his sincerity, they can use their estimate 
of him in replying to his Jewish detractors. This is a hint that 
they might have done this without his having to suggest it. They 
might have said, ‘‘ Each one of us has had personal experience of 
Paul and his work, and we are unanimously convinced of his 
authority and integrity.” With the very doubtful exception of 
Lk. xi. 54, dpopyy is peculiar to Paul in N.T. (xi. 12; Rom. vii. 
8, 11; Gal. v. 13; 1 Tim. v. 14, as here, with Sdcva). It 
means ‘a basis of operations,’ ‘a place to start from,’ and hence 
‘good grounds’: argumenta vobis praebemus gloriandt de nostra 
integritate; tantum abest ut demum opus esse commendatione nostri 
putem (Beng.). In 3 Macc. iil. 2, ddoppy means ‘motive,’ a 
meaning found also in papyri, where it seems sometimes to 
mean ‘excuse’; see Bachmann. Here, as in 1 Cor. v. 6, 
xavxnpa does not mean materies gloriandi (Meyer), but gloriatio 
(Beng.), #.e. glorying uttered. Cf. ix. 3, and see T. S. Evans on 
1 Cor. v. 6. 

tva exnre mpds todg w7.A. ‘That ye may have (it ready) 
against those who, etc.’ Something is to be understood after €xnre, 
either re or rt Aéyew, or better, either xavynpa or ddoppyv. In 
deciding between the last two it is little to the point that in Rom. 
iv. 2 and Gal. vi. 4 we have xavynpa éxev, and nothing to the 
point that in Rom. vii. 8, 11 we have ddoppyy AaBelv, for Aafeiv 
and not édxew is required for the sense. Understand ddoppyv 
here; ‘that you may have this resource ready to your hand.’ 
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tods dy apoodme Kavxepdvous Kai ph dv xap8ig. The resem- 
blance to 1 Thess. ii. 17 is verbal only. There the antithesis 
means that out of sight is not out of mind. Here it means that 
what men see is not what God sees ; dvOpw2ros dwera: els rpdcwroy, 
3b 8& Meds Gera: eis xapdiay (1 Sam. xvi. 7). The Judaizers gloried 
in what was patent to the world, the superficial advantages which 
made an outward show, such as their descent from Abraham, 
their exclusiveness, their scrupulous keeping of the Law, perhaps 
also their intimacy with James, the Lord’s brother. What were 
all these external characteristics compared with a good conscience 
and the fear of God? Paul had the latter, as the Corinthians 
knew, for it was out of the goodness of his heart that light and 
truth had come to their consciences ; whereas the Judaizers had 
given them no evidence of their possessing these spiritual 
characteristics. As usual in N.T., we have éy after xavyao6a:, 
and 7 with the participle. In LXX, é is usual, but éri some- 
times occurs. Here many texts have ov instead of p7. 

Three other ways of interpreting the opposition between 
axpécwmrov and xapdia are suggested. (1) ‘Who glorify me to my 
face, but notin their hearts.’ ‘his is inadmissible, fort. xavywpévous 
cannot mean ‘those who glorify me’; it means ‘those who glory,’ 
‘those who glorify ¢hemselves.’ (2) ‘Who boast in the presence 
of other people, but not in their own hearts.’ This also is in- 
admissible, for the rpécwmrov and the xapd~fa belong to the same 
persons, viz. those who boast, an objection which holds good 
against (1) also. (3) ‘Whose boasting is seen in their faces, but 
is not felt in their hearts.’ This is possible, but it is not probable. 
In N.T., as in LXX, & after xavyaoGa: introduces that ## which 
people glory (x. 15-17, xi. 12, xli. 9; 1 Cor. 1. 31; etc.).* The 
more probable meaning is, ‘ Who glory in external privileges, not 
in internal worth’; welche sich dusserer Dinge und nicht der 
rechten Hersensverfassung riikmen (Bousset). But (3), with 
emendation, may be right; ‘Who glory in what is seen in their 
faces, but not in what exists in their hearts’; z.¢. they hypocriti- 
cally profess a satisfaction which they do not feel, or they wear 
a look of apostolic virtue which they do not possess. 

ob wddkw (NBC D* G 67**, e Vulg. Syrr. Goth. Copt. Arm.) rather 
than od yap rdkvw (DE KL). For trép judy, NB 17, Aeth. have brép 
bu», a common confusion. xal wh (NB 17 and other cursives, Thdrt.) is 


probably to be pee to xal ob (C D5 EK L P) or xal ok (D* FG). & 
xapélg (X& B D* FG 17, 37, Latt.) rather than xcapélg (C D? E K L P). 


13. eire ydp é&dornpev, Cew cite cwhpovodpey, duty. ‘I do not 
commend myself; indeed I do nothing on my own account; for 
* We find gloriarié in in the same sense ; non pe philosophum in eo 
gloriari quod haec non timeat (Cic. Tusc. 1. xxi. 48); in virtute recte glori- 
amur (Nat, Deor. 111. xxxvi. 87). More often g/oriari has no preposition or de, 
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when I was beside myself, it was on God’s account, and when 
I am sane, it is on yours.’ The selection of this surprising 
alternative of éxorfvas and cwdpovety was probably caused by the 
declaration of some of his opponents that he was not only para- 
doxical and obscure (iv. 3), but quite crazy. Jews thought that 
Paul went mad when he was converted on the road to Damascus, 
and éééornjpev might refer to that. Festus had impulsively said 
that he was mad (Acts xxvi. 24), and his Judaizing critics had 
brought the same charge (xi. 1, 16), as the Jewish critics of his Master 
had done in His case (Mk. iti. 21; Jn. vii. 48). The Judaizers’ 
charge against the Apostle was not pure invention. He claimed 
to have been ‘caught up even to the third heaven’ (xii. 2), to 
‘speak with Tongues more than all’ of them (1 Cor. xiv. 18), 
in which condition he spoke ‘not to men but to God’ (xiv. 2), 
and his ‘understanding was unfruitful’ (xiv. 14). Speaking with 
Tongues easily led to the charge of being mad (xiv. 23), and it 
may have done so in the case of one who was so frequently 
ecstatic as St Paul. If, as is probable, the ‘stake for the flesh’ 
from which he suffered was epilepsy, this again would cause his 
sanity to be questioned. The reply here is pointed and tactful. 
‘My ecstasies concerned only God and myself; my normal 
condition is always at your service. The two together sum up 
my life, which accordingly is devoted either to God or to you.’ 
De nobis potestis gloriari, quia guidguid agimus, vel honor Det est, 
vel utilitas proximi (Herveius). 

Augustine several times refers to this passage, and he always 
takes eféornper (mente excessimus) as meaning ecstasy ; but it may 
refer to other features in the Apostle’s life, as suggested above. 
In Is. xxviii. 7, é£€arnoav is used of prophets beside themselves 
with strong drink. It is not certain that égéorycer refers to past 
time; it may be a timeless aorist; RV. has ‘are’ in the text and 
‘were’ inthe margin. Cf. égéorn, ‘ Hes beside Himself’ (Mk. 
lil, 21). Winer, p. 346; Blass, §59. 3; J. H. Moulton, p. 134; 
and see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 24. For the datives comp. Rom. 
xiv. 4, and see Blass, § 37. 2. 

Some think that both alternatives refer to a definite accusa- 
tion, one that he was mad, the other that he was worldly wise ; 
but owdpoveiy never means the latter. A more reasonable sug- 
gestion is that é{éornpey refers to his self-commendation, which 
his critics said amounted to a mania. Cf. ro xavyao@ar wapa 
xaipov paviatow troxpéxa, “To glory out of season is to sound 
the same note as madness” (Pind. O/. ix. 39). Thdrt. adopts 
this interpretation. Other suggestions are: (1) "Eféorypev refers 
to the vigour with which the Apostle followed his own advice of 
being ‘instant evxaipws, dxatpws’ (2 Tim. iv. 2) in proclaiming 
the word. But his preaching was tpiv as well as @eg. (2) He 
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is referring to the comments made on the letter which he sent 
between 1 Corinthians and this Epistle,—the severe letter, about 
the effects of which he was so anxious. If x.—xiiil. formed part 
of that letter, some Corinthians might easily say, “The man must 
be mad”; and he himself foresaw the possibility (xi. 1, 16, 
xii. 6). Herveius seems to agree with Augustine in restricting 
the reference to ecstasy; sive enim mente omnia temporalia 
excedimus, ut contemplemur acterna, Deo itd facimus, sive 
ab itlla mentis ebrietate ad communem sensum redimus, hoc 
fit in vestram utilitatem, ut vos mimirum docere possimus. 
All that is certain is that éééornjue refers to exceptional, and 
cwdpovotpey to ordinary conditions, and that these two cover 
the whole of his behaviour, which, therefore, is never self- 
seeking. 


14, ¥ yap dyday rod Xpiotod ouvéxer hpds. ‘ Weare influenced, 
not only { future rewards and punishments, whether in this 
world or the next; there is something in the present which affects 
us, for Christ’s love controls us: The love which Christ has for 
us (Gal. ii. 20) keeps us back from all self-seeking, and confines 
our aims to the service of God and of our fellow-men.’ In the 
Pauline Epp., the genitive of the person after dydrn seems 
always to mean that the person exhibits, not receives, the love 
(xiii. 13; 2 Thess. iii. 5; Eph. ii. 4; etc.), and in them dydary 
seems never to be used of man’s love to Christ or to God. In 
any case it is love and not fear (v. 12) which operates. As regards 
the meaning of ovvéxe, comp. ovvéxopas éx roy Svo, ‘I am hemmed 
in on both sides, restrained from inclining either way’ (Phil. 
i. 23; see Lightfoot). ‘The love of Christ constraineth us’ 
(AV., RV.) is doubly ambiguous; it may mean ‘our love for 
Christ urges us on.’ ‘Our love for Christ’ is certainly wrong, 
as v=. 15 shows; and ‘urges us on’ is probably wrong, although 
Chrys. takes it so, as does Vulg., urget nos. The verb implies 
the pressure which confines and restricts (Lk. viii. 45, xii. 50, 
xix. 43; Acts xviii. 5). It is true that restriction may lead to 
concentration, which may produce an increase of activity. 
Nevertheless, restricting men is opposed to pushing them on, 
and here ‘restrains us from self-seeking’ rather than ‘urges us 
on to service’ seems to be the meaning. ‘ Urges us on to avoid 
self-seeking’ is a curious way of adopting one translation and 
keeping the meaning of the other. Bousset makes ovvéye refer 
to édornpey, ‘restrains us from madness and extravagance,’ 
‘keeps us sane and sober’; ha/t uns bet Sinnen. It is more 
probable that it refers to éavrovs ovnordvopey, ‘restrains us from 
self-praise.’ Papyri give no help; they merely repeat the 
usages found in N.T. 
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15. xpivavtas toto. ‘ Having reached this decision’; fudico 
verissimo. Amor et judicium non obstant inter se apud spirituales 
(Beng.). He probably refers to the period of reflexion between 
his conversion and his missionary activity (Gal. i. 17, 18). Both 
AV. and RV. (‘ because we thus judge’), as also Aug. ( sudtcantes) 
and Vulg. (aestimanées) treat the aor. part. as a present. Some 
editors assign this clause to v. 14. 

Sts els Owep wdvrwv drdbavev. ‘That one died on behalf of all,’ 
as their representative ; not dyri wdvrwy, ‘instead of all,’ as their 
substitute. He died in their interest; cf. iwtp qyév in 9. 12. 
Only in connexion with the metaphor of a ransom is avré used 
of Christ’s death ; Aurpov dvi wod\Awy (Mk. x. 45 = Mt. xx. 28): 
cf. dvriAvrpov tatp wdyrov (x Tim, ii. 6). For trép see Rom. 
vill. 32; Gal. i. 4, li. 20, iii. 13; Eph. v. 2; Tit. ii, 14. But the 
ideas of representation and of substitution easily run into one 
another, as in iva trep cod pot dtaxov@ (Philem. 13), and in the 
formula, which is freq. in papyri, éypaya (or éypawev) trep airoi, 
the nominative to the verb being the name of the scribe who 
wrote the letter for some person who was unable to write. For 
examples see Deissmann, Light from the Ancent East, 
PP- 153» 335: 

ot wdévres dwéQavov. ‘Therefore all died’; lit. ‘the all’ 
(the ‘all’ for which He died) died in the dying of Him who, as 
Origen says, is the dvaxepdAwors xai ovyxepddwors rdyrwv. ‘Then 
were all dead’ (AV.) is inaccurate and obscures the meaning ; 
and there are similar mistranslations Rom. vi. 2 and Col. iti. 3. 
‘Therefore all must die’ is equally erroneous and misleading. 
Seeing that the Representative of the whole race died, His death 
was their death ; and they all died in Him in the sense that His 
supreme act of love extinguished in them the old life of worldly 
interests in which the centre of gravity was self* Although 
there is a vast difference between their death and His, yet there 
is this similarity. In each case there is the dying to the old self 
in order to rise again to something far higher; in His case a 
dying to the life of suffering to rise to the life of glory; in their 
case a dying to the life of sin to rise to the life of righteousness 
(Rom. vi. 6-11; Col. iii. 3). The life of love, inherent in Him, 
was kindled in them. ‘This was the Apostle’s own experience. 
Saul the persecutor was filled with consuming indignation, when 
he saw that one who had died the most shameful of all deaths 
was being proclaimed as the Messiah. When the risen Jesus 
appeared to him and convinced him that He was the Messiah, 
he was filled with consuming love and gratitude towards a 
Messiah who, for the sake of mankind, had submitted to such a 
death. ‘The mixture of love and gratitude forms one of the 


* See J. A. Beet in the Expositor, 3rd series, vi. pp. 140-150 (1887). 
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strongest passions which can dominate the heart of man,” and 
the Apostle never wearies of declaring how Christ’s immense 
love for us calls for a generous return (Rom. v. 15-21, Vili. 
35; Gal. ii. 20, v. 24, vi. 14; Eph. i. 19, v. 2, 25; Tit. 
ii. 14). See P. Gardner, Zhe Religions Experience of St Paul, 
p. 188. In N.T. dpa is sometimes placed first in a sentence 
(vii. 12; Rom. x. 17; Gal. v. 11; etc.); rarely in LXX (Ps. 
cxxiii. 2, 3, 4, Cxxxvili. 11; Wisd. v. 6); never in class, Grk. 
See on vii. 12. 

Wa of Lavres pyxén dautois LGow. ‘In order that those who 
live should no longer (now that they know that they died in 
Christ) live to themselves.’ How can those for whom Christ 
died go on living for themselves and not for Him? Rom. xiv. 
7~9. Does of (ovres mean those who are alive in the body and 
are still in this world, or those who have died to their old selves 
and are spiritually alive in Christ? The context favours the 
former meaning, and this is confirmed by iv. 17. It is not true 
that ‘those who are still alive in the world’ is superfluous and 
pointless here. The {or which follows gives point ; ‘that the 
ving should never again /:ve to themselves.’ 

79 Snép wdytwy. These words probably belong to both 
participles; and, as it cannot be said that Christ was raised 
snstead of us, therefore irtp wdyrwy does not mean ‘instead of 
all’ but ‘on behalf of all,’ as trép jev in v. 12 means ‘on our 
behalf.’ Nevertheless, it is possible to translate ‘for Him who 
died for the sake of all, and was raised,’ or ‘who died instead of 
all, and was raised.’ 

AV. has ‘sf one died for all,’ following the reading of 8®C*, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm., Sri el els. The ef might accidentally be either lost in the els 
or produced by reduplication from it. Probably it was inserted for smooth- 
ness to anticipate dpa, as in 1 Cor. xv. 14,173 cf. 2 Cor. vii. 12. Rom. v. 
10, 15, 17 might be in the copyist’s mind. Here the insertion of ef 
weakens the terseness of what is overwhelmingly attested as the original 
reading (X* BC? DEF GK LP, deg Syrr. Aeth. Goth. RV.). AV. and 
RV. assign xplyavras rofro... dwé@avoy to v. 14. See above on the 
divisions between i. 6, 7, ii. 10, 11, ii. 12, 13. 

16-19. Having stated the motive of his work as a preacher, 
the Apostle now goes on to show the Jdasis of it in the new 
conditions produced by being in Christ and in the reconciliation 
brought about for us by Him. 


16. The verse is one of those parenthetical remarks which 
are so characteristic of St Paul, and so natural in one who 
dictated his letters ; cf. v. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Rom.v.25. There 
is no need to conjecture that he inserted it afterwards ; still less 
that a copyist inserted it. A copyist would have inserted some- 
thing much more simple, and no copy exists without it. Verse 
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15 would easily suggest it,* and 9. 17 is parallel to it. The 
parenthesis is quite in place. Christ died for all in order that all 
should cease to live for themselves, and should live for Him and 
for others in Him. That implies that our estimate of others 
must be based, not on the zpdcw7or, but on the xapdia, not on 
the external circumstances which the world values, but on the 
character and the inner life. 

The details of this difficult verse are very variously explained, 
and it would be tedious, and not very profitable, to quote all the 
variations. What follows is offered as a tenable interpretation, 
and a few that seem to be less tenable are added. 

Gore hpeis dd tod viv. The pronoun is emphatic, and so also, 
in a lower degree, 1s the adverbial phrase. ‘Wherefore whatever 
others may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time when we 
arrived at this decision («pivayres).’ The others are the many 
who care chiefly for earthly considerations, in their estimate of 
men; and it is implied that ‘we’ once did so, but have been 
effectually cured. The meaning of do +. vty is uncertain, but 
it cannot mean ‘from the present moment, the time of writing,’ 
and there is nothing in the context that is obvious, except the 
conclusion drawn from the death of Christ. Recognition of the 
true meaning of the death of Christ has put an end to xara 
odpxa: now all is xara avevma. 

ofapev. The verb is used in the same sense as in 1 Thess. 
v. 12, ‘we appreciate, we value.’ ‘ Agnoscere’ hic significat 
Habere rationem aut respectum is Calvin’s remark. In 1 Cor. 
xvi. 18, éxcytwwoxere 1s used in much the same sense; see note 
there and comp. xadés éyee @edv xai érioxoroy eidévac (Ign. 
Smyr.9). ‘We value no one because of his external attributes.’ 
The differences between king and clown, rich and poor, master 
and slave, genius and dunce, do not come into the estimate ; 
what counts is the person’s character as a Christian. 

cata odpxa. Secundum statum veterem, ex nobilitate, divitiis, 
opibus, sapientia (Beng.). ‘In the world’s way,’ ‘by human 
standards,’ ‘as men know one another’ are not accurate 
renderings. They make xara odpxa subjective, qualifying the 
view of the person who estimates; whereas «xara odpxa is 
objective, qualifying the aspect of the person who is estimated, 
‘according to external distinctions,’ ‘ by what he is in the flesh.’ 

ei xat éyvdxapev Kata odpxa Xptoréy. ‘Even though we have 
appreciated Christ after the flesh.’ The change from «ldévat to 
ywooxew is of little moment here: it is the change of tense that 


* The connexion is of this kind. To live for oneself means that one 
estimates others by purely external distinctions (xara odpxa) ; ever since we 
recognized the meaning of Christ’s death we have ceased to assign any value 
to such distinctions: it is the internal qualities that count. 
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matters. A perfect is wanted, and, as e«édévas has no perfect, a 
change of verb becomes necessary. As usual, el xaf concedes 
the point which is stated hypothetically. St Paul seems to be 
referring to some charge which had been made against him, that 
he had known Christ according to the flesh, and he admits that 
at one time this was true. Then what does St Paul mean when 
he admits that he once knew Christ xara odpxa? The phrase 
xara odpxa occurs often, in very different contexts, and no 
explanation of it will suit them all. In each case the context 
must decide (1. 17, x. 2, 3; 1 Cor. 1 26, x. 18; Gal. iv. 23; 
Rom. iv. 1, viii. 4, 5, 12, ix. 3, §; etc.) Our answer to the 
question will depend upon the period in St Paul’s career at 
which this erroneous appreciation of Christ is placed. 

Almost certainly he is alluding to some time frevious to his 
conversion. On that hypothesis various explanations have been 
suggested. (1) At that time he knew Christ as an heretical and 
turbulent teacher, who was justly condemned by the Sanhedrin 
and crucified by the Romans. Consequently, he persecuted His 
adherents and caused them to be imprisoned and slain. This 
explanation seems to be the best.* (2) At that time he had 
the very carnal idea that the Messiah must be an earthly 
potentate who would conquer the Romans and set Israel free. 
But the passage implies, and the next verse shows, that it is the 
actual Christ, and not the Jewish idea of the Messiah, that the 
Apostle admits that he knew, and knew superficially and 
wrongly. (3) At that time he had seen Christ at Jerusalem or 
elsewhere. But would St Paul lay any weight on the fact (if it 
was a fact) that he had once known Christ by sight? And what 
meaning, in that case, could dGAAd viv oixére ywwwoxw have? 
Moreover, if he had seen Christ before the Crucifixion, would 
he not have mentioned it xi. 22,23? (4) He is admitting this 
merely for the sake of argument. ‘Supposing that I have seen 
Christ in the flesh, as some of my opponents claim to have done, 
I put no value upon that accidental circumstance. On that 
hypothesis, I am in no better position as a teacher than if I had 
never seen Him.’ But we do not know that any of the Apostle’s 
opponents did claim to have seen Christ during His ministry, or 
that on this account they professed to be superior to St 
Paul. Nevertheless, this explanation of the passage is worth 
considering. 


* P. Gardner may perhaps be claimed as a supporter of it when he says ; 
‘* This reference is not to the human life of Jesus, which Paul had probably 
not witnessed, but to the kind of knowledge which is only of the senses, and 
has not become a process of the spirit” (Zhe Religious Experience of St Paul, 
p- 200). See also Headlam, Paul and Christianity, pp. 51f., and 
Fr ; 


» p. 188. 
12 
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There are some, however, who think it more probable that 
St Paul is referring to a time sudseguent to his conversion. (5) 
He is confessing that at an immature stage of his ministry he 
still retained some of the low ideas about Christ which he had 
inherited from Judaism. Jowett (/atroduction to Thessalonians, 
pp. 8-12) strongly advocates this view. He says that St Paul 
‘*‘acknowledged a time when he had more nearly approximated 
to their (his opponents’) Judaizing tenets, or in other words, 
had known Christ after the flesh. Whatever softening the 
skill of interpreters may introduce into these latter words, they 
must have a meaning; that meaning is that there was something 
which the Apostle had left behind him, which he had once 
thought, and no longer thought, to be a part of the faith of 
Christ” (p. 9). This view has also been held by Baur, Holsten, 
and others. The objection to it is that no trace of it is to be 
found in any of the Epistles. St Paul admits more than once 
that he had been a persecuting Jew (1 Cor. xv. 19; 1 Tim. i. 13), 
and seems to allude to it elsewhere. But he nowhere confesses 
that he had once preached a Judaizing Gospel: in Gal. li. 15-19 
he declares that he had done the opposite. For Beyschlag’s 
criticism of this interpretation, and for other interpretations, see 
Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, pp. 2, 3. Kirsopp Lake, 
who places the time in which St Paul knew Christ after the 
flesh in the period before his conversion, remarks that the 
Apostle “had once been an anti-Christian Jew; but when had 
he ever been a Judaizing Christian?” (Zarher Lpistles of St 
Paul, p. 224).* It is possible to take this last view also on the 
same lines as (4) in reference to (3). We may say, (6) St Paul 
is admitting this merely for the sake of argument. ‘Let us grant, 
if you like, that at one time I preached much the same un- 
spiritual Gospel that my Judaizing opponents do. I certainly do 
nothing of the kind now, and therefore it is idle to reproach me 
with it. Am I right, or are they right, now? That is the only 
question.’ But it is difficult to believe that his opponents had 
asserted that at one time he had agreed with them about the 
Gospel. And, unless they had done so, why should he, even 
hypothetically, concede that he might have agreed with them? 
Their view of him was that he had gone mad from the 
first. 

We must be content to leave the exact meaning of the words 
in uncertainty; but this much is fairly clear. The Apostle is 
alluding to some charge which had been made against him, and 
he admits that at one time it was true; but he declares that 
there is no truth in it now. This excludes the (on other grounds) 


* See also J. G. Machen in the Princeton Biblical Studtes, p. 559, and 
H. R. Mackintosh, 7he Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. §2. 
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improbable view that (7) seeing Christ on the road to Damascus 
was knowing Him after the flesh. 

See the fine comment of Aug. (De Doc. Chris. i. 38), to the 
effect that this passage teaches us not to cling to the details of 
Christ’s earthly life, although they were done for our salvation, 
but pass over them quickly, in order to reach Christ Himself, 
who has freed our nature from earthly things and placed it at the 
right hand of God. 

GANA viv odxére ywvsoxoper. He might have said ofSapyey, and 
it is perhaps excess of accuracy to make in this place any differ- 
ence between oldayev, ‘we know,’ and yweoxopey, ‘we come to 
know.’ St Paul wants the present once more, and he naturally 
takes the present of éyvwxayer. The important thing in trans- 
lation is to distinguish the perfect from the present on each side 
of it. This the Vulg. does with nouvimus, cognovimus, novimus. 
The viv means from the moment of his conversion. 

el xal (N* B D® 17, Arm.) rather than «at ef (F G, Latt. Syr-Pesh.), 
or ef 8¢ xal (N® C* D* 40d 8 LP), or ef 84 (K, Copt.) DEG add xara cdpxa 
after yurdoxoper. 

17. dote e% reg dy Xpiorg, Kavh nro: rd dpyxata wapy\Gev. 
The aove may imply a second consequence from 2. 15, parallel to 
the dore in v. 16; or it may imply a consequence from 2. 16; or 
a consequence from vv. 15 and 16 combined. It is difficult to 
decide ; but the first has this advantage, that here, as in g. 15, the 
Apostle is speaking of all Christians, whereas jets in v. 16 means 
St Paul and his fellow-ministers. We can deduce the case of 
the ministers from that of all believers; but it is less logical to 
argue from the ministers to all believers. We may, however, 
argue legitimately from both combined. The sequence of 
thought seemsto be this. ‘Ifwe have died with Christ to our old 
selves and have risen with Him to a new life, we share His 
spiritual life and are in Him; and if any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things passed away when he became such.’ 
Or we may translate, ‘there is a new creation’ (Gal. vi. 15), with 
much the same meaning. By ‘is in Christ’ is meant ‘has become 
a Christian, has become a member of Christ.’ St Paul is not 
thinking of the Christ-party and hinting at the difference between 
being Xpevrod (x. 7; 1 Cor. i. 12) and éy Xpiorg. It is gratuitous 
to introduce that difference here. 

Vulg. and some Latin authorities greatly weaken the force of 
the passage by making xawy criots the subject of a protasis, of 
which ra dpyaia wapy\Gev is made the apodosis; ‘If therefore 
there be any new creation in Christ, the old things have passed 
away,’ st gua ergo in Christo nova creatura, vetera transterunt. 
So also Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 12; st gua ergo conditio nova in 
Christo, getera transierunt. Cornelius a Lapide, although he 
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rightly makes 7:s masculine, has the same feeble arrangement ; s# 
guis ergo mecum est in Christo regeneratus, vetera transterunt. 
This is almost tautology; of course, if one is created anew, old 
things have passed away. Tert. adds, :mpleta est Esatae prophetia. 
He means Is. xlili. 18, 19, Ixv. 17, Ixvi. 22. But it may be 
doubted whether the Apostle has any of these passages in his 
mind. In LXX there is resemblance in the words used, but 
there is not much affinity in the meaning. Wetstein, ad /oc., and 
Schottgen, i. p. 704, show that xatw7y «rious was a common Rab- 
binical term for a Gentile brought to the knowledge of the true 
God (Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). It is a stronger expression than 
perapoppovpeda, (iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2) or radeyyevecia (Tit. iii. 5), 
though it means much the same as the latter; and Tit. iii. 5 
should be compared. 

Ta dpxata wap Oev’ iSou, yéyovey xawd. These words explain 
xavy xriots. What took place was no less than this; ‘the old 
things passed away ; behold they are become new.’ It no longer 
matters whether a man is by birth a Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free ; the one thing that is of weight is whether he has the right 
spiritual relation to Christ. Even the Commandments are made 
new when they are informed with the spirit of the Gospel.* 
The Hebraic Wov gives a tone of triumph to the passage. 
Evidently the thought of the change from old to new makes the 
Apostle enthusiastically jubilant. The Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ constitute for him the dividing line in the world’s 
history, and if he did not foresee all the blessings which the 
Gospel would bring to mankind, he saw something of its 
immense potentialities. Out of his own experience of God’s 
dealing with himself and others he declares that one who is in 
Christ is a new creature. Christ is the source of a new and higher 
life (see on 1 Cor. xv. 45 and on Rom. v. 12-19). The Apostle 
calls to mind that the narrowness and exclusiveness of Judaism, 
the intolerable burden of the Law, and the still more intolerable 
burden of sin, have passed away from those who believe in 
Christ, and that a dispensation of comprehension, freedom, and 
peace has taken their place. This is no longer the hope ofa 
prophet, or the guess of an apocalyptic dreamer, but an abiding 
fact. 

It is a needless narrowing of the Apostle’s meaning to confine 
it, as Thdrt., to getting free from the old Nessus-garment of sin, 
To THs duaptias awexSicacGat ynpas. The old feelings, desires, 
and determinations of the will are re-created and directed into 
a new channel; cf. Phil. iii. 7. Chrys. narrows the meaning in 

* It is possible that here, as sometimes in classical Greek, dpyatos has the 


meaning of dpxaixds, ‘antiquated,’ ‘old-fashioned’; Aaec appellatio fastidium 
aliguod ostenadzt (Beng.). 
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another direction when he analyses it thus; instead of the Law, 
the Gospel; instead of circumcision, baptism; instead of 
Jerusalem, heaven; and so forth. The very essence of the new 
creation is that it is moral and spiritual, not, as is often pictured 
in prophetic and apocalyptic literature, an actual new heaven 
and new earth. It is a merit of the Book of Judbilees that it 
recognizes this. ‘“‘And after this they will turn to Me in all 
uprightness and with all heart and soul, and I will create in them 
a holy spirit, and I will cleanse them, so that they shall not turn 
away from Me from that day unto eternity” (i. 23). ‘“ Mount 
Zion will be sanctified in the new creation for a sanctification of 
the earth; through it will the earth be sanctified from all guilt 
and uncleanness throughout the generations of the world” 
(iv. 26). ‘And He made for all His works a new and righteous 
nature, so that they should not sin in their whole nature for ever, 
but should be all righteous each in his kind alway” (v. 12). See 
also xxiii. 26-31. : 

D?and8 EK LP, Syr-Hark. Goth. AV. Tert. have xacvd ra rdvra: 

NBC D* F G 67**, Vulg. Copt. RV. omit 74 rdvra. 


18. +a 82 awdvra éx rou Geod. ‘ But all these new things come 
from God.’* They are His creation. The xawy xriows is no 
spontaneous development, and it is not man’s own work on him- 
self; Apostles do not claim to be the cause of it. It is wholly 
éx rod @eov (v. 5, i. 21, ti. 14, iv. 6; 1 Cor. vill. 6, xi. 12; Rom. 
xi. 36). Inthe same breath in which he declares this, St Paul 
goes on to explain 4ow it is that God brings this about. 

Tod xarahdd£arros hpaig daur 81d Xpiorod. ‘Who reconciled 
us to Himself through Christ.’ This is the usual language of 
N.T., in which the change which brings about the reconciliation 
between God and men is regarded as taking place in them rather 
than in Him. Greeks thought of God as estranged from men, 
and it was He who needed to be won over. Jews thought 
rather that it was men who by their sins were estranged from 
God, and the sins had to be ‘ cleansed,’ or ‘ purged,’ or ‘ covered,’ 
in order to bring about reconciliation (see on 1 Jn. ii. 2).¢ St 
Paul follows Jewish rather than Hellenic thought. It is man 
who is reconciled to God, rather than God to man ; od yap atrés 


* In ii. 16, iii. 5, v. I, xii. 6, RV. corrects ‘of’ to ‘from,’ but here it 
leaves ‘ of’ unchanged. 

t Ephraim Levine, in his essay on the Breach between Judaism and 
Christianity in 7he Parting of the Roads, p. 288, points out that Jews insisted 
on sincere penitence and complete reparation as necessary preliminaries to a 
reconciliation with God. He quotes A/sshna Yoma; ‘‘Sins between man 
and man cannot be atoned for till the sinner has acknowledged his guilt and 
made reparation” ; and he refers to C. G. Montefiore’s article on the Jewish 
conception of repentance in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1903). 
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Hpiv xarn\Adyn, GAN’ jas avrg xaryjdrAakev’ éeveyeipure S82 Hyty ra 
Trav xata\Xayov evayyédia (Thdrt.). This is insisted on by 
Lightfoot on Col. i. 21, and by Westcott in his additional note 
on x Jn. il. ro, p. 85, also on Heb. x. 10, p. 347. It is well to 
be reminded that God is not a man that He should repent or 
change His mind, and that His unchanging love is always 
waiting for the penitent sinner. But in order to get another side 
of this vast truth we are obliged to use language which involves 
us in a@ seeming contradiction. Scripture speaks of God being 
angry with impenitent sinners and ceasing to be angry with those 
who are penitent. Scripture also speaks of ‘ propitiation’ as a 
means to reconciliation (1 Jn. ii. 2, iv. 10; cf. Rom. iii. 25; 
Lk. xviii. 13), and in this relation it is God and not man who is 
propitiated. In both cases we have to affirm or imply change in 
One who was before said to be incapable of change. As so 
often, in trying to express deep spiritual truths, we have got 
down to “the bed-rock of a contradiction.” See additional note 
on Rom. v. ro, the only other passage in N.T. in which 
xaraAAdooev occurs of this relation between God and man. It 
can be used either of one of the two estranged parties reconciling 
the other, or of a third reconciling them both ; cf. cwadAdocew 
Acts vii. 26). St Paul also uses droxarad\Adooew (Eph. ii. 16; 
ol. i. 20, 21) and xaradAayy (Rom. v. 11, xi. 15), but not 
iUdoxerGar (Heb. ii. 17; Lk. xviii. 13) or Aaopds (1 Jn. il. 2, iv. 10). 
cat 8dvrog tpiv thy Sicaxoviay ris xarakAayjs. This is the 
climax. One who persecuted His Son and the Church, God has 
not only reconciled to Himself through His Son, but has com- 
mitted to him the ministry of reconciliation for the benefit of 
the Church. 
The rapidity with which St Paul makes changes between the 
1st pers. plur. and rst pers. sing. has been pointed out (g». 
II, 12), and some see rapid changes in the meaning of jets 
here. In v. 16, ets is ‘we ministers’; in v. 18, yas seems to 
be ‘us Christians’ and to be equivalent to xdécpoy in v. 19, while 
jpav is certainly ‘to us ministers,’ as dcaxoviay in v. 18 and & 
jpiv (not év atrots) in v. 19 show. But it is not certain that 
pas in v. 18 =«Kdcpov in v. 19 =‘us Christians.’ St Paul may 
be continuing to think only of himself and his colleagues, and in 
that case all runs smoothly. He is deeply conscious, and is 
anxious to avow, that an Apostle has as much need as anyone 
of the reconciliation which was effected through Christ. Not 
till v. 19 does his thought go beyond the circle of preachers, 
and then he shows how they share in making the reconciliation 
of the human race, which has been won by Christ, effectual to 
individual souls. 
The use of Staxovia of Apostles (here, iv. 1, vi. 3; Rom. 
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xi. 133 1 Tim. i. 12; and often in Acts) shows that they are not 
regarded as av@évrat. They do not act on their own independent 
authority, but are commissioned by God to continue Christ’s 
d:axovia of reconciliation. The word is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epistles, except Thessalonians, and it evidently has 
no fixed application to any particular kind of ministry. The 
renderings in AV. and RV. vary greatly; ‘ministry,’ ‘minister- 
ing,’ ‘ministration,’ ‘administration,’ ‘serving,’ ‘service,’ and 
‘ relief.’ 

DIEKL, AV. have "Inco? before Xporo?: NBCD*FGP, Latt. 

Syrr. Copt. RV. omit. 


19. d&g Se Oeds fy dy Xpiorg xdcpoy xaradhAdoowr daurh. The 
exact force of as or: is not clear. Greek commentators substitute 
cat yép and the Latins render it guontam quidem. We may 
analyse it, ‘as was the case, because,’ or ‘ how that,’ or ‘namely, 
that,’ which is much the same as ‘to wit, that’ (AV. RV.).* Of 
the four possible constructions, (1) that of AV., which agrees 
with Luther, Calvin, Beza, and Bengel, is to be rejected ; ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself” Almost 
certainly, év Xpworg belongs to xaraAAdoowr, being parallel to 
&a Xpeorod in v. 18. The same objection holds good against 
(2) ‘was reconciling to Himself the world that is in Christ,’ s.¢. 
those that are His members. This would require rév év Xporg 
xdopoy. And do those who are already in Christ need recon- 
ciliation? (3) ‘There was God, in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself.’ This is Theodoret’s rendering, reading 6 @eds. It 
is awkward, but it puts ev Xpior@ in the right place. (4) Almost 
certainly, fv xaraAAdcowyv is the analytical imperfect of which 
Lk. is so fond (i. 21, li. 51, iv. 20, v. 1, 16, 18, etc.). This 
periphrastic tense expresses, more decidedly than the simple 
Imperfect, the duration of the action. There was a lasting 
process of reconciliation ; ‘God in Christ was reconciling the 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world’ means all mankind. God did 
all that on His side is necessary for their being reconciled to 
Him ; but not all men do what is necessary on their side. Aug. 
(Jn Joann. Tract. \xxxvii. 2, 3, cx. 4) characteristically explains 
mundus as meaning only those who are predestined to salvation, 
the Church of the elect gathered out of the world. 

For xoopos without the art. comp. Rom. iv. 13; Gal. vi. 14: 
€v xdopm (1 Cor. viii. 4, xiv. 10) is not quite parallel, because 
there was a tendency, which appears in papyri, to omit the art. 
after a preposition; J. H. Moulton, p. 82. 

*In Xen. Hellen. 111. ii. 14, the MSS. have elxdy ws dre dxvoly, but 


editors reject the 67s. In late Greek ws 87s seems to be used as equivalent to 
érx. See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
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ph) AoyeLdpevos . . . nat Odpevos. Just as rod xaradAdfavrus 
Rpas explains how God brought about the new conditions, so 
these two participles explain how He brings about the recon- 
ciliation ; ‘viz. by not reckoning to men their trespasses, and by 
having deposited with His ministers the message of reconcilia- 
tion.’ Note the change from pres. part., of a process that is 
going on, to aor., of one that is complete. Although the py 
AoyLopevos (Rom. iv. 7, 8; Col. i. 14) is free and universal, yet 
it has to be made known to individuals, i in order that they may 
appropriate it; hence the Oéuevos ev jyiv. By pi) Aoye{dpevos He 
does His part, and by 6ésevos «.r.4. He aids men to do their 
part, in the work of reconciliation. 

Both Aocyi{erGa: and jTapamrwjLa, are favourite words with 
Paul, especially the former. Wapdwrrwpa is a lapse from right- 
eousness, and it sometimes indicates an offence that is less 
serious than dyapria, as perhaps in Gal. vi. 1, and more clearly 
in Ps. xviii. 13, 14; but this occasional distinction cannot be 
pressed. Comp. Eph. i. 7, il. 1, 5 and Col. ii. 13, which are 
parallel in sense to this passage; and see Westcott, Ephesians, 
p. 166; Trench, Sy#. §lxvi. For rapdéxrwpa in the Gospels, Vulg. 
always has peccatum; in the Epistles, always deltctum, except 
Eph. i. 7, ii. 5. where it has peccatum. 

tev Adyor THis Karahhayis. Cf. r. Adyov ris dAnOeias (Eph. i. 
13; Col. i. 5), Adyow fwys (Phil. ii, 16), & Adyos Tis cwryplas 
(Acts xiii. 26). “In determining the meaning of Adyos in Paul 
One must always keep in mind 1 Cor. it. 12; ‘I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
a ’” (Harnack, Zhe Constitution and Law of the Church, 
p- 34! 

Before r. Ad-yor r. xaraddayis, D* EG, g insert (rov) ebdayyeNlov. 


V. 20-VI. 10. From the declaration that he is one of those 
to whom God has committed the word of reconciliation the 
Apostle goes on to show his credentials as a preacher of the 
Gospel. He is God’s ambassador, fellow-worker, and minister, 
and as such has had to suffer a great deal. This again is some 
evidence of his sincerity. 


20. “Yxép Xpicrod ofv xpecBedopey. ‘On behalf of Christ, 
therefore, we are acting as ambassadors.’* Cf. iwép ob xpecBeiw 
éy GAvoa (Eph. vi. 20), and see on Philem. 9. Deissmann 
(Light from the Ancient East, p. 379) points out that these 
** proud words of St Paul stand in quite different relief when we 
know that zpeoBevw and wzpeoBevryjs were the proper words in 


* Klépper points out that brép Xp. cannot mean ‘in Christ's stead,’ which 
is not given in vv. 18, 19; it means ‘in Christ’s interest,’ Christd causam 
agens. The Apostle is God’s ambassador to further the cause of Christ. 
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the Greek East for the Emperors Legate.” Both verb and sub- 
stantive are found in this sense in inscriptions, the latter very 
frequently. The dignity of an Apostle comes once more to the 
front. He is the representative of Christ the Reconciler, and 
behind Christ is God. As in i. 1; 1 Cor.i.1; Gal. i. 16, he 
holds his office, not from any human being however distin- 
guished, but from the Father. It is a high position, and it 
involves a great responsibility. ‘‘ The ambassador, before acting, 
receives a commission from the power for whom he acts. 
The ambassador, while acting, acts not only as an agent, but as a 
representative of his sovereign. Lastly, the ambassador's duty is 
not merely to deliver a definite message, to carry out a definite 
policy; but he is obliged to watch opportunities, to study 
characters, to cast about for expedients, so that he may place it 
before his hearers in its most attractive form. He is a diplo- 
matist” (Lightfoot, Ordination Addresses, p. 48). This is what 
St Paul means when he says that he becomes all things to all 
men, that he may by all means save some (1 Cor. ix. 32). 

és Tod Geod wapaxadotvros. Neither ‘as though God did 
beseech’ (AV.), nor ‘as though God were entreating’ (RV.), 
‘is quite exact; better, ‘seeing that God is entreating.’ The 
force of os with a genitive absolute is not always the same. The 
és always gives a subjective view of what is stated by the gen. 
abs., but that subjective view may be shown by the context to be 
either right or wrong. When it is given as right, as in 2 Pet. i. 3, 
a@s may be rendered ‘seeing that,’ which RV. has in that place. 
Where the subjective view is given as wrong, os=‘as though,’ 
which RV. correctly has in 1 Cor. iv. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 12; Acts 
xxvii. 30, following the Vulg. famqguam. Here it is manifest that 
God’s entreating is given as a fact, yet AV. and RV. have ‘as 
though,’ and Vulg. has ¢amquam. Here Schmiedel rightly con- 
demns aés of, and with Lietzmann adopts indem. Bachmann 
agrees, with indem ja. The fact that ‘God is entreating by us’ 
is a momentous one, and the declaration of it is analogous to 
the formula of the Hebrew Prophet, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

Se pay. Cf. 1. 23. The acc. after rapaxaXdovvtos 1s omitted, 
as also after SedueOa, because he is thinking of a wider field than 
Corinth. He is an Apostle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
but to many others besides, and so both verbs are left as general 
as possible in their scope. The second half of the verse is 
addressed uri et ordi. 

Sedpaba, Suep Xpiotod, xarahAdynre ro OeG. ‘We beseech on 
Christ’s behalf, Become reconciled to God.’ “He said not, 
Reconcile God to yourselves, for it is not He that bears enmity 
but you; for God never bears enmity” (Chyrs.). In RV. the 
reader naturally puts an emphasis on ‘ye’; ‘ Be ye reconciled to 
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God’; and there should be no emphasis, for dmeis is not 
expressed. It is better, therefore, to omit it in translation. 
‘Become reconciled,’ efficife ut Deo reconciliemini, effects this and 
does justice to the tense. ‘In Christ’s stead’ (AV.) is probably 
wrong ; see On tirép wavrwv and trép airay in vv. 14,15. Chrys. 
expands trép Xpiorov thus; ‘ Do not think that it is we who are 
asking you; it is Christ Himself who asks you, it is the Father 
Himself who entreats you, through us. What can be compared 
with such love? God’s innumerable benefits have been treated 
with contumely, and He not only exacted no penalty, but even 
gave His Son, that we might be reconciled. And when those to 
whom He was first sent were not reconciled to Him, but put 
Him to death, He has again sent other messengers, and it is by 
sending them that He is asking you.’ By the repeated trép 
Xpiorod St Paul is characterizing the authority of an Apostle; it 
is of the highest, but it is official, not personal. An Apostle 
does not exhort in his own name or on his own behalf; he acts 
for Christ. On the other hand, those whom they exhort do not 
work out their reconciliation by themselves; they recetve it 
(Rom. v. 11). Their part in the process lies in their appreciating 
and appropriating it. 

For dedue0a, D* F G, deg, Hil. Ambrst. have Seduevot, and for xarad- 


Adynre, D* FG, deg Goth. have xarad\ayfvat. Both changes weaken 
the forcible independent clauses of the original text. 


21. tay pd yvévra duaptiav. ‘Him who came to no acquaint- 
ance with sin.’ Aug. (Con. duas epp. Pelag. i. 23) compares our 
Lord’s words to the wicked, ‘I know you not ’ (Mt. vii. 23), 
‘although, beyond a doubt, nothing 1s hidden from Him.” The 
asyndeton makes the announcement of this amazing paradox all 
the more impressive, a fact which was not felt by the copyists 
who inserted ydp. The Apostle anticipates the question which 
his urgent xaraAAdyyre is sure to provoke; How is it possible 
for sinners such as we are to become reconciled to God? His 
reply is as epigrammatic as it is startling. 

We cannot press the classical force of uy as necessarily 
indicating a subjective view, because in N.T. »7 with participles 
is the usual construction, although o# still survives; see on 
1 Cor. ix. 26. But here py is probably subjective, and if so, it 
is God’s view that is meant; ‘Him who in God’s sight came to 
no knowledge of sin.’ These opening words of the paradox have 
parallels enough in Scripture (1 Pet. 11. 22; 1 Jn. iii. 5; Heb. 
iv. 15, vil. 26); and in the front of them we may place Christ’s 
own challenge to His opponents, that none had ever convicted 
Him of sin (Jn. viii. 46). So far from knowing sin, He was, 
as Chrys. says, Atrodixatootvy, Righteousness itself. He had 
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known sin in others, had Himself been tempted to it, but His 
conscience had never accused Him of having yielded. The 
commandments never roused in Him, as they did in His Apostle 
(Rom. vii. 7-11), the consciousness that He had transgressed in 
act or will. 

With the very doubtful exception of 2 Thess. ii. 3, duapria in 
the sing. is not found in any other group of the Pauline Epistles. 
In this group it is found in all four Epistles (xi. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. ii. 17, iii. 22; Rom. iii—viii. often, xiv. 23). The plur. is 
found in all four groups. St Paul rarely uses dudprypa (1 Cor. 
vi. 18; Rom. ill. 25; elsewhere only Mk. and 2 Pet.). West- 
cott, Ephesians, p. 165. 

Note the chiasmus between rév py yvdvra dyapriay and 
duapriav éroingey, and comp. iv. 3, Vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11, xlii. 3. 

Omep hpdv dpaptriary dwoincer. ‘On our behalf He made to be 
sin.’ Quis auderet sic logut, nist Paulus praciret (Beng.). The 
nearest approach to this startling utterance comes also from St 
Paul, when he speaks of Christ as yevépevos iép tiv xardpa 
(Gal. ii. 13). Both passages are probably influenced by the 
language of LXX respecting the sin-offering and the guilt-offering 
in Lev. iv., and respecting the scapegoat in Lev. xvi The 
authority of Augustine, who states the view repeatedly, especially 
in his anti-Pelagian treatises, has caused many to solve the 
difficulty of ‘made him to be duapria’ by supposing that dpaprla, 
peccatum, here means ‘sin-offering.’ Lev. iv. 25, 29 perhaps 
may be quoted in support of this; but no support for it can be 
found in N.T., and it cannot stand here, because of dyapriay in 
the previous clause, where it must mean ‘sin.’ Nor can the 
other suggestion of Aug. be accepted, that duapria may mean 
human nature, as being liable to suffering and death, which are 
the penalties of sin; so that dyapriay éroinoey means that God 
made Christ assume human nature. This is improbable enough 
in itself; and, as before, the previous dyapriay forbids it.* We 
must face the plain meaning of the Apostle’s strong words. In 
some sense which we cannot fathom, God is said to have identi- 
fied Christ with man’s sin, in order that man might be identified 
with God’s own righteousness. The relationship expressed by 
‘Christ in us and we in Him’ is part of the solution. It is by 
union of Christ with man that Christ is identified with human 
sin, and it is by union of man with Christ that man is identified 
with Divine righteousness. No explanation of these mysterious 
words satisfies us. They are a bold attempt to express what 
cannot even be grasped in human thought, still less be expressed 
in human language; and it is rash to put our own interpretation 


= , Gregory of N Nyssa, who ae the statement several times, would make 
‘sin’ mean ‘ flesh, "the seat 
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on the verse, build a theory of the Atonement upon that inter- 
pretation, and then claim for the theory the authority of St Paul. 
St Paul is giving a courageous answer to a difficult question ; he 
is not starting or summarizing a systematized doctrine of recon- 
ciliation. In his answer he has given a striking illustration of 
the truth of J. H. Newman’s words, made so famous by Charles 
Kingsley; ‘“‘It is not more than an hyperbole to say, that, in 
certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to the truth.” St 
Paul’s words here cannot be true, and yet it is possible that they 
are the best way of stating what is true. We have once more 
got down to “the bed-rock of a contradiction.” ‘ But it raises 
one’s opinion of the extraordinary sanity of Paul’s judgment, and 
his insight, that he could be so near to the substitutionary view 
of the Atonement without accepting it. He was in fact kept 
from accepting it by his view of the nature of faith, which was of 
an extremely practical kind. He regarded salvation as consisting 
in the continuing of the life of Christ and sharing His obedience, 
but not in being merely justified, as in a law-court, by a fictitious 
claim to merit which one did not possess” (P. Gardner, Zhe 
Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 195). 

Ttva Hypets yevipeOa, ‘In order that we might become.’ It is 
for our gain, not His; the whole process is trép jpov. For tets 
he might have said of py yvovres dexacoovvyy. 

Sixaroodrn Geod. It is God's, not ours (Rom. x. 3); it is the 
righteousness which characterizes Him and which He imparts as 
a grace to man (Rom. v. 17). See on Rom. i. 17; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 123-126; Bruce, S# Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, p. 176. 

éy adr. It is in Christ, z.¢. through our union with Him 
and our sharing in the outcome of His Death and Resurrection, 
and not in our own right, that we become righteous in God's 
sight. ‘Ev air@ in this clause corresponds to dtp pov in the 
previous clause; but the same preposition could not be used in 
both places. St Paul could not have said that Christ was made 
to be sin ‘in us’; still less that we become righteous ‘ on Christ’s 
behalf.’ See on Rom. iii. 26. 

For numerous theories of the Atonement see Ritschl, /us#- 
fication and Reconcaliaton, and ed. 1902; H. N. Oxenham, Zhe 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 1881; Dale, The Doctrine of 
the Atonement, 1875; A. Lyttelton in Lux Mundt, 1889; West- 
cott, Zhe Victory of the Cross, 1889; J. M. Wilson, Aulsean 
Lectures, 1899; G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvaton, 
1905; R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 1907. 


x? D> EK LP, Syrr. Arm. Aeth. Goth. AV. insert ydp after rév: 
x* BC D* FG 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. RV. omit. Aug. (Axchir. 41) knew 
of a text 3 guibusdam mendosis codicibus which had 6 ph yvovs dpapriay, 
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is qui non noverat peccatum, pro nobis peccatum fecit, “as if,” says 
Augustine, ‘‘for our sakes Christ committed sin |” 


VI. 1-10. There is once more an unintelligent division of 
the chapters: vi. 1 is closely connected with v. 20, 21, and the 
first ten verses of this chapter are a continuation of the Apostle’s 
self-vindication from another point of view; they set forth his 
conduct and his experiences as God’s ambassador, and as a 
minister to whom has been entrusted the message of reconcilia- 
tion. After an earnest appeal to the Corinthians not to lose 
through neglect the grace offered to them, the spiritual exaltation 
of the Apostle once more gives a rhythmic swing to his language, 
as if he were singing a song of triumph. Aagaa res est, ef 
granditer agitur, nec desunt ornamenta dicendt (Aug. De Doe. 
Chris. iv. 20), Way calls it a “ Hymn of the Herald of Salva- 
tion.” There is no good reason for supposing that St Paul here 
turns to “the better-disposed heathen believers.” He is address- 
ing weak believers, who were in danger of a lapse into heathen 
laxity, through making so poor an attempt to reach a Christian 
standard of holiness. He points to the way in which an Apostle 
does his work, and to what he has to endure: these are things 
which the Corinthians can appreciate.* 


1. Yuvepyouvreg 82 xal wapaxadodpey. ‘But there is more to 
be said than this (62 xai): as working together with God we 
entreat that you do not accept the grace of God in vain.’ God 
had committed the message of reconciliation to His ambassadors ; 
St Paul had brought it to the Corinthians; they must do their 
part and make a right use of it. Where ovvepyeiv (1 Cor. xvi. 16; 
Rom. viii. 28) or ovvepyds (i. 24, viil. 23; 1 Cor. iii. 9) or other 
compounds of ovv occur, it is plain that the force of the ov~ 
depends on the context. But that principle is not decisive here, 
because there are several possibilities in the context. Five 
connexions have been suggested. (1) ‘Co-operating with God’; 
which is the natural inference from v. 18, 21, and it is confirmed 
by 1 Cor. iii. 9. (2) ‘With Christ’; which might be inferred 
from v. 20, £f irép Xptorod means ‘in Christ’s stead.’ (3) ‘ With 
you’ (so Chrys.); the Corinthians have co-operated with the 
missionaries in listening to their message, and so the Apostle is 
a fellow-worker with them. The objection to this is that the 
whole context is concerned with the preachers’ part rather than 
with that of the hearers. (4) ‘With other teachers. This ex- 
planation assumes that the rst pers. plur. refers to St Paul alone. 
If it included other teachers, the ovy- would be meaningless ; 


* This chapter was the Second Lesson at Evensong on 8 June 1688, after 
the Seven Bishops had been imprisoned in the Tower. See also Job xi. 14-20, 
which was part of the First Lesson. 
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‘co-operating with ourselves.’ (5) ‘With our exhortations,’ t.e. 
adding our example to our precept. If this had been meant, it 
would have been expressed in a plainer manner. 

alg xevév. ‘To no profit’; # vacuum (Vulg.), frustra (Beza). 
The expression is freq. in LXX (Lev. xxvi. 20; Job xxxix. 16; 
Is. xxix. 8; Jer. vi. 29, xxvili. 58), but in N.T. it is peculiar to 
Paul (1 Thess. iit 5; Gal. ii, 2; Phil. ii, 16). It is probable 
that Sé£acGas is a timeless aorist after wapaxadeiv, like xvpdoas 
(ii. 8), wapacrpoat (Rom. xii. 1), cwvaywvicacGar (Rom. xv. 30), 
wepmarjoas (Eph. iv. x), and may be rendered ne recipiatis 
(Vulg.). The reference is to the present time; acceptance of 
grace is continually going on, and there ought to be good results. 
But the aorist may have the force of a past tense and be rendered 
ne reciperetis (Beza). In this case the reference is to the time of 
their conversion; he exhorts them not to have accepted the 
grace of God in vain, #.¢ not to show by their behaviour now 
that they accepted it then to no profit. Chrys. seems to take it 
in the latter way, for he interprets és xévow as losing through 
unfruitfulness the great blessings which they have received. In 
any case, das comes last with much emphasis; ‘you, whatever 
the rest of the xéapos may do.’ ‘We are commissioned to 
preach to all mankind; I beseech you not to let the preaching 
prove vain in your case.’ 


2. As in v. 7, 16, we have a Pauline parenthesis. He 
remembers an O.T. saying which will drive home the exhorta- 
tion that he has just given, Is. xlix. 8, and he injects it. Ina 
modern work the verse would be a foot-note. As usual, he 
quotes the LXX with little or no change; cf. iv. 13, vill. 15, 
ix. 9. Here there is nochange. In LXX the words are intro- 
duced with otrws Aéyee Kvptos, and we readily understand 6 @eds 
here (Blass, § 30. 4) from the context. But Aéye (Rom. xv. 10; 
Eph. iv. 8) and dyoiv (see on 1 Cor. vi. 16), without subject, are 
common forms of quotation, equivalent to inverted commas. 
The conjecture is often repeated that d€fac6a: suggested the 
passage about xa:pos Sexrds. It may be so; but a deeper reason 
is possible. ‘The passage may have occurred to St Paul because 
of the resemblance of his own case to that of the Prophet. In 
Is. xlix. the Prophet points out that the Lord has formed him 
from the womb to be His servant, and to reconcile Israel again 
to Him; but also to give him as a light to the Gentiles, that 
His salvation may be to the end of the earth. The servant has 
delivered his message, and a period of labour and disappoint- 
ment follows (LXX of v. 4). Then come the encouraging words 
which St Paul quotes, and comforting thoughts arise. Although 
men despise him, God will honour him by confirming his 
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message; and the God who has had compassion on Israel in 
spite of their sins, will have compassion on all the nations (see 
Driver, Jsazak, p. 149; W. E. Barnes, ad Joc.). Word for word, 
this is true of the Apostle; and he also has his xa:pds Sexrds, 
Sexrds to all the parties concerned. In Phil. iv. 18, deenfy means 
acceptable to God, and r@ @eg is expressed. In Lk. iv. 19, 
dexrovy means acceptable to man, and here the meaning is 
probably the same; the time in which such benefits are offered 
is welcome to the human race. On God's side it is ‘a season of 
favour,’ on man’s it is ‘a season to be welcomed.’ Elcaxovay, 
freq. in LXX, occurs here only in N.T. 

i$00 viv. The Apostle at once applies the words of the 
Prophet to his readers; they are to take the saying to heart. 
By viv is meant all the time between the moment of writing and 
the Advent. The common application of the ‘now,’ viz. ‘act 
at once, for delay is dangerous,’ is not quite the meaning of the 
viv here. The point is rather that the wonderful time which the 
Prophet foresaw is now going on; the Apostle and his readers 
are enjoying it. His comment is equivalent to that of Christ, 
Lk. iv. 21, but this carries with it the warning already given, not 
to neglect golden opportunities. To some persons the viv may 
be very short. Z£x quo in carne Salvator apparuit semper est 
acceptabile tempus. Unicuique tamen finitur hoc tempus in hora 
obitus sui (Herveius).* 

adupéoSextos. In LXX Sexrds is freq., especially in the 
Psalms, and ebxpdcdexros is not found, but St Paul prefers the 
compound, probably as being stronger; he uses it again viii. 12 
and Rom. xv. 16, 31; and his use of it here indicates his 
jubilant feeling; ‘Behold now is the welcome acceptable time.’ 
The word is found of heathen sacrifices ; xarayocty el eirpdécSexros 
4 Ovoia (Aristoph. Pax, 1054). 


D* FG, deg have xaspq ydp Aéyet for Aéyes yd p* Katpy. 


3. pydepiav dv pnSert 8i8drres mpooxom}y. The construction 
shows that v. 2 is a parenthesis, the participles in vv. 3 and 4 
being co-ordinate with owvepyotyres inv. 1. Aug. (De Doc. Chris. 
xx. 42) has nullam in quoquam dantes offensionem, which is more 
accurate than Vulg. neminz dantes ullam offenstonem. Luther 
follows in making év pydei masc., and he makes déovres an 
exhortation ; asset uns aber niemand irgend ein Aergerniss geben. 
Both context and construction show that this is wrong. It is 
the exhorters themselves who aim at ‘giving no cause of 
stumbling in anything whatever.’ ‘Ey unberi embraces apec- 


* Calvin finds meaning in the order of the clauses ; Prius tempus bene- 
wolentiae pontiur, deinde dies salutss ; quo innuttur ex sola Det misertcordia 
languam ex fonte manare nobis salutem, 
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Bevopev, Sedp8a, rapaxadotpey, and all the details of the daxovia 
THs xarahAayns. Here again, as in v. 21, the #y probably has 
its subjective force; ‘not giving what could be regarded as a 
apooxory.’ Note the Pauline alliteration; cf. vili. 22, ix. 5, 8, 
x. 6. Nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does zpooxory occur; mpdc- 
xoppa and oxavdaXov are the usual words. All three denote 
what causes others to stumble, in behaviour or belief, such as 
vainglory, self-seeking, insincerity, inconsistency of life. /Vecesse 
est ejus pracdicationem negligi, cujus vita despiciter (Greg. M.). 

tva ph pounOf H Staxovia. ‘That the ministry may not 
be vilified,’ vituperetur (Vulg.), verspottet. The verb is rare 
(Prov. ix. 7); St Paul, who has it again viii. 20, may have got 
it from Wisd. x. 14, Wevdeis re Berkey rors puwpyoapévovs abrov 
(Joseph), which AV. vaguely renders ‘those that accused him.’ 
Heinrici quotes Lucian, Quom. hist. 33, & oddeis dv, GAN’ otd 6 
Mapos popyoacbo. Sivatro, where Mapos is mocking criticism 
personified. Wetstein quotes Apollonius, Lex. pwpyoovras, 
olovel xararaifovras’ pupos yap & pera Yoyouv xaramratypos. In 
class. Grk. the verb is mostly poetical (Hom. Aesch. Aristoph.), 
and in late prose it often implies ridicule as well as blame, with 
disgrace as aresult. Here the thought of being made a laughing- 
stock may be included.* In any case, it is man’s criticism and 
abuse that is meant, not Divine condemnation. The Apostle is 
not thinking of the Judgment-seat of Christ (v. 10); neither 
wpooKomy nor pwunOy would be used in reference to that. He 
may be thinking of the insults offered to him by 6 déeajoas 
(vii. 12). 

After diaxovla, D E F G, Latt. Syrr. Sah. Goth. add qu»: NBC K LP, 
Copt. omit. The insertion spoils the sense. He is thinking of the Apostolic 
office in general ; his conduct must not cause it to be reviled. In what 
was done at Corinth, the credit of the cause for which all ministers 
laboured was at stake. RV. wrongly substitutes ‘our ministration’ for 
‘the ministry.’ 

4. Add’ dv wavri cumor. dautods. ‘On the contrary, in every- 
thing commending ourselves, as God’s ministers should do.’ 
The comprehensive év wavré, in opposition to é pydevi, comes 
first with emphasis; cf. vil. rz, 1x. 8, xi. 9. He is glancing at 
the charge of self-commendation made against him, but here he 
uses the expression in a good sense, and therefore éavrovs has 
not the emphatic position which is given to it in iil. 1 and v. 12. 
Vulg. has sed in omnibus exhibeamus nosmet ipsos sicut Det 
ministros, which is doubly wrong, making the participle into a 
finite verb co-ordinate with powpnby7, and making dudxovor accusa- 

* Nihil enim magis ridiculum quam de tua apud alios existimatione 
windicanda contendere quum ipse tabs flasitiosa ac turpi vita contumeliam 
arcessas (Calv.). 
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tive, which gives a wrong turn to the meaning. Aug. is right 
with commendantes, but wrong with méinistros. St Paul does not 
say ‘commending ourselves as being God’s ministers,’ but ‘as 
God’s ministers do commend themselves,’ viz. by rectitude of 
life. As in iv. 8-12 and xi. 23-31, he enumerates his sufferings, 
and in all three passages we have a lyrical balance of language 
which gives a triumphant tone to the whole. Both Augustine 
and Erasmus express detailed admiration for the beauty of this 
passage. The latter analyses thus; fotus htc sermo per contraria, 
per membra, per comparia, per similiter desinentia, per dvadbur- 
Aaoes ahague schemata, variatur, volvitur et rotatur, ut nihil esse 
possit vel venustius vel ardentius. Both critics feel the glow that 
underlies the words. 

The Apostle leads off with one of the chief features in his 
ministry, év troporp wzoAAg, and then mentions three triplets of 
particulars in which the dropov7 is exhibited. Respecting these 
triplets Chrys. uses his favourite metaphor of snow-showers 
(vipddes) ; they constitute, he says, a blizzard of troubles. Then 
come eight other leading features, still under the same preposi- 
tion (é), the repetition of which (18 times in all) has become 
monotonous, and is therefore changed to dd. Here the stream, 
which in the last four of the features introduced with & had 
begun to swell, reaches its full volume and flows on in more 
stately clauses. After three with did, we have a series of seven 
contrasts, ending with a characteristic three-fold alliteration and 
an equally characteristic play upon words. 

év dwropovf woddj. See on i. 6; also Lightfoot on Col. i. rz 
and Mayor on Jas. 1. 3. The high position given by our Lord to 
tropovy (Lk. vili. 15, xxi. 19) and to tropéver (Mk. xiii. 13; Mt. 
X. 22, xxiv. 13) accounts for the prominence given to it here 
and xii. 12. It not only stands first, but it is illustrated in 
detail; Aue spectat tota enumeratio quae sequitur (Calv.). The 
word appears in all four groups of the Pauline Epistles, chiefly 
in Rom. and 2 Cor., often with the meaning of fortitude and 
constancy under persecution. This meaning is very freq. in 
4 Macc., whereas in Ecclus. and in the Canonical Books of the 
O.T. it commonly means patient and hopeful expectation. In 
1 Thess. i. 3; 1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. ii. 2, it is 
placed next to dydary in lists of virtues. Like dyamy, it is a word 
which, although not originally Biblical, has acquired fuller 
meaning and much more general use through the influence of 
the N.T. It is often treated as one of the chief among Christian 
virtues. Chrys. can scarcely find language strong enough to 
express his admiration for it. It is ‘“‘a root of all the goods, 
mother of piety, fruit that never withers, a fortress that is never 
taken, a harbour that knows no storms” (//om. 117). Again, 


13 
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it is “the queen of virtues, the foundation of right actions, 
peace in war, calm in tempest, security in plots,” which nu 
violence of man, and no powers of the evil one, can injure (Z. 
ad Olymp. 7). ‘These and other quotations are given in Suicer, 
so. Clem. Rom. (Cor. 6) places this virtue at the beginning 
and end of his praise of the Apostle ; IlatAos tropovas BpaBeiov 
tréagev ... tropovis yadpeos péywrros troypaypds. Cf. 
xii, 12. 

dv Oripeow, év dvdyxass, dy orevoyxwpiag, This triplet consists 
of troubles which may be independent of human agency, and 
it is probably intended to form a climax; ‘afflictions’ (i. 4, 8, 
ii. 4, iv. 7), which might be avoided; ‘necessities’ (xii. 10), 
which cannot be avoided; ‘straits,’ angustae (xii. 10), out 
of which there is no way of escape. Like ayday and stropon}, 
OAéfcs was a word of limited meaning and use in late Greek, 
which acquired great significance and frequent employment 
when it became a term with religious associations In 
1 Thess, iii. 7, as in Job xv. 24; Ps. cxix. 143; Zeph. i. 15, 
OdXifus is coupled with dydyxy, In the De Sinyularitate 
Clericorum appended to Cyprian’s works, év @Aifeow is trans- 
lated twice, tn pressuris, in tribulationibus; see below on & 
déxaragracias. 

It is difficult to decide between cumordvovres (B P and some cursives), 
ounordvres (N* C D* FG 17), and cumordvres (RN? DPE KL). In iii. 1 


the evidence is decisive for curordyey, and that gives great weight to 
cunordvorres here. For &cdxovot, D*, fg Vulg. have daxdvous. 


6. dv a\nyais, ev gudaxats, dy dxatacracias. This triplet 
consists of troubles inflicted by men. It is doubtful whether 
there is any climax; but St Paul might think ‘stripes’ (xi. 23) 
less serious than ‘imprisonments’ (xi. 23), which stopped his 
work for a time, and imprisonments less serious than ‘tumults,’ 
which might force him to abandon work altogether in the place 
in which the tumult occurred. Clem. Rom. (Cor. 6) says of 
St Paul, érrdms Seopa qdopécas, but the only imprisonment 
known to us prior to 2 Cor. is the one at Philippi. Popular 
tumults against St Paul are freq. in Acts (xili. 50, xiv. 5, 19, 
xvii. 5, !xvili, 12, xix. 23-41). In x Cor. iv. 11, the Apostle, 
in describing the experiences of Apostles, says xoAadpifoneba, 
dorarovp.ev, ‘we are buffeted, are homeless,’ and some would 
give the meaning of ‘homelessness, vagrant life’ to dxaracracia 
here. Chrys. seems to understand it in the sense of ‘being 
driven from pillar to post,’ but in N.T. the signification of the 
word is ‘disorder’ in one of two senses, viz. ‘want of order, 
confusion’ (1 Cor. xiv. 33; Jas. iii. 16), and ‘ breach of order, 
tumult’ (here and Lk. xxi. 9). In LXX only twice, in the 
former sense (Prov. xxvi. 28; Tob. iv. 13). In De Singularite 
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Clericorum we again have two words in the Latin for one in the 
Greek ; in sedittonibus, in invocationibus. It is difficult to see 
what the latter can mean, and one might conjecture in concita- 
tontbus, the in being accidentally repeated, or in smphcationibus, 
‘in entanglements.’ 

dy xémots, dy dypunviats, dy vnotetate. This third triplet con- 
sists of those troubles which he took upon himself in the 
prosecution of his mission. ‘Thdrt. groups the first two triplets 
together as 1a dfwOev éxiovra and dxovoiw: mpooribyor 58 rots 
dxovciots Kat rovs avfapérovs wévovs. ‘There is order in this 
triplet also, and perhaps one may call it a climax; xéos disturb 
the day, dypurvia: the night, and yvyoretas both. St Paul re- 
peatedly speaks of xdésro: as a prevailing feature in his own life 
(xi. 23, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 9, ili. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 8). While sévos 
indicates the effort which was required, xéros points to the 
Jatigue which was incurred. Trench, § cii., suggests ‘toil’ for 
aévos and ‘ weariness’ for xéwos: but in the ordinary Greek of 
this period the difference between the two words was vanishing, 
Swete remarks that xéxros with its cognate xomey is “almost 
a technical word for Christian work,” and that in Rev. ii. 2 réy 
xorov and riv tropovyy are “two notes of excellence, self- 
denying labour and perseverance.” 

dv dypunviats. Here and xi. 27 only in N.T. The word 
covers more than sleeplessness ; it includes all that prevents one 
from sleeping. At Troas Paul preached until midnight and yet 
longer (Acts xx. 7,9). In LXX the word is almost confined to 
Ecclus., where it is freq. and commonly means forgoing sleep in 
order to work. The Apostle no doubt often taught, and 
travelled, and worked with his hands to maintain himself, by 
night. 

dv ynotefats. Not ‘fasts’ in the religious sense;* but, just 
as dypurvia is voluntary forgoing of sleep in order to get more 
work done, so vyoreia is voluntary forgoing of food for the same 
reason. St Paul often neglected his meals, having ‘no leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mk. vi. 31). We infer from xi. 27 that 
vyoretae are voluntary abstentions from food, for there they are 
distinguished from involuntary hunger and thirst. Here the 
meaning might be that he neglected the handicraft by which he 
earned his bread (1 Cor. iv. r1, 12), or that he refused the 
maintenance which he might have claimed (1 Cor. ix 4). But 
omitting meals in order to gain tithe is simpler. These suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undertaken, form an easy transition to the 
virtues which are evidence that he is one of God’s ambassadors 
and fellow-workers. 


* St Paul would not mention as an apostolic hardship the fasts which he 
practised for his own spiritual good (Beet). 
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6. év dyvétnn. The three triplets which state the sphere of 
trouovy are ended, and the virtues mentioned in ov. 6 and 7 
are co-ordinate with tropovj. ‘Ayvorys is mentioned again 
(probably) in xi. 3, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. While 
castimonia (Tert.) or castitas (Vulg.) is too narrow on the one 
hand, 9 rav xpynudrwv trepovic, (Thdrt.) is too narrow on the 
other. It means purity of life in both senses, chastity and 
integrity, the delicacy of mind which makes a man careful to 
keep a clean heart and clean hands. The six virtues in this 
verse have reference to principles of action, then é Ady» 
éAnGeias characterizes preaching, and é& dvvdpe @eod sums up 
the whole of Apostolic labour. 

év yvéce. Not merely practical wisdom or prudence in 
dealing with different men and different circumstances, recte ef 
scienter agendt peritia (Calv.), but comprehensive knowledge of 
the principles of Christianity (viii. 7, xi. 6; 1 Cor. i. 5; Rom. 
xv. 14). 

év paxpoOupig, dy xpnoréryrt. While door is the courageous 
fortitude which endures adversity without murmuring or losing 
heart, paxpoOupia is the forbearance which endures injuries and 
evil deeds without being provoked to anger (Jas. i. 19) or 
vengeance (Rom. xii. 19). It is the opposite of d0@vpia, hasty 
temper; cf. Prov. xiv. 17, é&d0vyos zpdooe pera aBovAias. In 
Proverbs paxpd?vpos 1s uniformly applied to men, and the 
paxpdOupos is highly praised (xiv. 29, xv. 18, xvi. 32, xvii. 27); 
in the other O.T. Books it is almost always applied to God. 
MaxpoOupia is late Greek and is rare, except in LXX and N.T. 
In N.T. it is freq. (ten times in Paul), and is used of both God 
(Rom. it 4, 1x. 22; etc.) and men. It is coupled with xpyorérns 
both of God (Rom. ii. 4) and men (Gal. v. 22). See on 1 Cor. 
xliL 4. Xpnordrys, bonitas (Vulg.), denignitas (Aug.), is ‘ gracious- 
ness.’ It is opposed to dworopmia, severitas, of God (Rom. x. 22; 
cf. Tit. 11, 4). In men it is the sympathetic kindliness or 
sweetness of temper which puts others at their ease and shrinks 
from giving pain; ut nec verbo nec opere nostro altis generemus 
asperitatem amaritudinis (Herveius). 

év xvedpart dyiw. It is scarcely credible that St Paul would 
place the Holy Spirit in a list of human virtues and in a sub- 
ordinate place, neither first to lead, nor last to sum up all the 
rest. We may abandon the common rendering, ‘the Holy 
Ghost’ (AV., RV.) and translate ‘a spirit that is holy,’ se. in the 
spirit of holiness which distinguishes true ministers from false. 
The Apostle sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he is 
speaking of the Divine Spirit or the spirit of man in which He 
dwells and works; ¢.g. év dywacp@ mvevparos (2 Thess, ii, 13); 
Kata mvevpa dywovrvys (Rom. i. 4). This is specially the case 
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with & wvevpare (Eph. ii, 22, ili. 5, v. 18, vi. 18). Westcott on 
Eph. iii. 5 says. “The general idea of the phrase is that it 
presents the concentration of man’s powers in the highest part 
of his nature by which he holds fellowship with God, so that, 
when this fellowship is realised, he is himself in the Holy Spirit 
and the Holy Spirit is in him.” See on Rom. xii, 11. It is 
worth noting that wveipo, dyvov is far more freq. in N.T. than 
TO TvevLG 70 aytov or TO aytov wrvevpa, 

dy dydawy dvumoxpiry. See on Rom. xii. 9 In x Tim. i. 5 
and 2 Tim. 1. 5, dyvidxpiros i is used of the riots which is one of 
the sources of dyday: in Jas. ili. 17, of the heaven-sent copia: in 
1 Pet. i. 22, almost as here, of drrAadeAdia, “the love like that of 
brothers to those who are not brothers” (Hort). In Wisd. v. 18 
it is applied to judgment which does not respect persons; and 
xviii. 16, to the Divine command. This seems to be the first 
appearance of the word, and St Paul may have derived it from 
that Book. Hort remarks that the word is chiefly Christian, as 
might be expected from the warnings of Christ against hypocrisy 
and from the high standard of sincerity manifested by the 
Apostles. M. Aurelius (viii. 5) has édyvroxpirus, of saying what 
seems to be most just, but always with kind intention, and with 
modesty, and without hypocrisy. 


7. dv Néyy ddnOelas. We have the article omitted in Jas. 
i. 18, as here; so also in && Adyou Livros @eod (1 Pet. i. 23), 
a passage which perhaps was suggested by Jas. i. 18. In Eph. 
i. 13; Col. i 5; 2 Tim. ii, 15, we have the full expression, 
6 Adyos THs dAnOeias. The genitive may be of apposition, ‘the 
word which is the truth’; or possessive, ‘the word which be- 
longs to the truth’; or objective, ‘the declaration of the truth.’ 
The last is best,—the teaching which told the truth of the good 
tidings, the preaching of the Gospel. Some think that general 
truthfulness is the meaning here; and this fits on well to ‘love 
unfeigned.’ There was no insincerity either in the affection 
which he manifested or in the statements which he uttered 
(ii. 17, iv. 2). 
év Suvdper Geod. This Divine power was all the more con- 
spicuous because of his personal weakness (iv. 7, xii. 9). See 
on 1 Cor. ii. 4: neither there nor here is the chief reference, 
if there be any at all, to the miracles wrought by St Paul. In 
xii, 12, where he does mention them, é wdoy tropov7 is 
placed first among 7a onpeta tov dwroordéAov, and the miracles 
are secondary. Here he is referring to his missionary career 
in general, the results of which showed that he must be 
working in the power of God. If there is allusion to one 
feature in the career more than to another, it is probably to 
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the exercise of the Apostolic authority in enforcing Christian 
discipline. 

The expression Svvayis @®eot is chiefly Pauline in N.T. 
(xiil. 4 ; t Cor. i, 18, ii. 5; Rom. i 16; 2 Tim. i. 8; cf. 2 Thess. 
i. 11) On ev Suvdpes @cod (1 Pet. i. 5) Hort remarks ; “What 
is dwelt on is not so much that the power of God is exerted on 
behalf of men, as that men are uplifted and inspired by power, 
or by a power, proceeding from God. ‘Ey is not here instru- 
mental, but is used with its strict meaning. In one sense the 
power is in men; but in another and yet truer sense men are in 
the power, they yield to it as something greater and more com- 
prehensive than themselves, i in which their separateness is lost.” 

Sd ray Sedov ris Sixaroodms. ‘Through (= by) weapons of 
righteousness,’ Here again the Book of Wisdom (v. 17-20) 
may have suggested the expression used: cf. 1 Thess. v. 8 3 
Eph. vi. 13-17; and see on Rom. xiii. 12. Is, lix. 17 is 
another possible source. The change from éy to dd is made 
partly because the frequent repetition of éy has become intoler- 
able; but the change may point to the difference between the 
Svvapts @eod and the dwrAa used by the dedxovor @eod. ‘Weapons 
of righteousness’ are those which righteousness supplies and 
which support the cause of righteousness (Rom. vi. 13). 
Whether he assailed others or defended himself, it was always 
with legitimate weapons and in a legitimate cause. He adds rév 
Sefiav kal dptrrepav to intimate that he is thoroughly equipped ; 
his panoply is complete. Ox the right hand, etc. (AV., RV.), is 
ambiguous ; ‘for the right hand,’ etc., is better, £0. ‘ right- ‘hand 
and left-hand weapons,’ offensive and defensive armour, the 
shield being carried on the left arm. Chrys. interprets dptorepa 
as afflictions, which not only do not cast down but fortify. So 
also Thdrt.; Sefida St xaret 1a Soxotvra Oupypy, dpiorepa Se 7rd 
évavria. But the meaning of success and failure—ne prosperis 
elevemur, nec frangamur adversis—is alien to the passage and to 
N.T. usage. 


8. Ba (BéEns rat Arplas. ‘Through (=amid) glory and 
dishonour.’ The meaning of 8d has changed; in ». 7 it marks 
the instrument, in gv. 8 it marks the state or condition. We 
must give béga its usual rendering ; ‘onour and dishonour’ 
would be riijs x. &riyufas (Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim, ii. 20). The 
Apostle received d0fa from God and from those whose hearts 
God touched, especially from his beloved Philippians and the 
Galatians, who would have dug out their eyes to serve him 
(Gal. iv. 14). And he received plenty of aria from both Jews 
and heathen. In this clause the good member of the pair comes 
first, in the clauses which follow the contrary order is observed, 
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so that the first two pairs are back to back, producing chiasmus, 
as in ii. 16, iv. 3, ix. 6, x. 11, xiii, 3. An open vowel after dd 
is avoided by this means; otherwise we shou!d have had é&a 
driulas or 8a etd¢mpias. In the couplets with os, the order -is 
determined by the sense; and the point of the whole series is 
that the combination of all these contradictions in the same 
persons is evidence that they stand in a special relation to God. 

Sid Bucdnpias nal edgnpias. ‘Through (=amid) evil report 
and good report.’ This is not a repetition of the preceding clause. 
That refers to personal treatment of the Apostle ; this refers to 
what was said behind his back. It was during his absence from 
Corinth that the worst things were said of him. The next two 
couplets give specimens of the Svo¢npéa and eipypia. 

és wAdvor. Uf seductores; in rendering ws, Vulg. varies 
between uf, guasi, and sicut. These clauses with ws look back to 
" gunordyovres éavrots os @eod Sidxovor, and the thought behind 
them is, ‘Our Apostleship is carried on under these conditions.’ 
Their being called zAdvoe by their opponents told in their favour, 
for the calumnies of base persons are really recommendations.* 
The opprobrious word combines the idea of a deceiver and a 
tramp, an impostor who leads men astray and a vagabond who 
has no decent home. The idea of seducing prevails in N.T., 
the notion of vagrancy not appearing anywhere (1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 
2 Jn. 7; Mt. xxvii. 63; cf. x Jn. ii. 26; Jn. vil. 12): dAnbeis 
shows that ‘deceivers’ is the meaning here. Ka/=‘and yet’ is 
freq., esp. in Jn. (i. 10, 11, etc.). 


9. ds dyvoodpevor al dmtywwwoxdpevor. The present participles, 
of what is habitual and constant, continue throughout these two 
verses. ‘As being known to none, and becoming known to all.’t 
"A-yvoovpevor does not mean ‘being misunderstood, misread,’ but 
‘being nonentities, not worth knowing,’ Aomines ignott, obscurt, 
without proper credentials; rots pey yap foay yvewpipor Kal 
weprrovoarrot, of St ovde eidévar airovs afiow (Chrys.). This 
was the view that contemptuous critics took of them, while from 
those who could appreciate them, they got more and more 
recognition. See on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

With this couplet the dripéa and Svodypia received from 
opponents almost passes out of view. The four remaining 
couplets consist, not of two contradictories, one of which is false, 
but of two contrasted ways of looking at facts, both of which, 
from different points of view, are true ; dca raw évayriwy riv play 
éxépacey dperny (Thdrt.). 


* *¢ Their enemies did them service against their wills” (Chrys. ). 
(A t aa gus ignots et cogneté (Vulg.); ut gus tgnoramur et cognoscimur 
ug. ). 
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és dwo8rjoxorres xai i800 LSpev. He is not thinking that his 
enemies regarded him as a doomed man over whose desperate 
condition they rejoiced; he is taking his own point of view 
(iv. ro, 11), €v Pavdrows roAAdats (xi. 23), KaF Hyépay droOvynocKwv 
(1 Cor. xv. 13). He is moribund through infirmities of body, 
and is exposed to afflictions and dangers which may any day 
prove fatal. But he bears within himself ‘the life of Jesus’ 
which continues to triumph over everything, and will continue to 
do so (tr Cor. i. 10). The change from the participle to xai tod 
(Gey marks the exulting and confident feeling; iSov as in v. 2 
and v. 17. 

és woSeudpevos xat ph Gavarovpevo.* He regards himself as 
requiring chastening. His enemies might regard it as a sign of 
Divine displeasure, but he knows that the chastening is a merci- 
ful dispensation of God. He is probably thinking of Ps. cxviii. 
17, 18, ob« droPavodpar GANG Choopa .. . wadevun éraidevedss pe 
Kvpws, xai rp Oavdrw ob zapéduxdy pe. 


10. Here, at any rate, we may suppose that he has ceased to 
think of the accusations and insinuations of his adversaries, and 
is soaring above such distressing memories. It is somewhat far- 
fetched to see in these contrasts allusions to the sneer that he 
refused the maintenance of an Apostle, because he knew that he 
was not an Apostle, and that he took no pay for his teaching, 
because he knew that it was worthless. Yet B. Weiss thinks 
that Paul and his fellow-workers had been called “doleful, 
penniless paupers,”—/riubselige, armselige Habenichtse,—and that 
he is alluding to that here. There was plenty of Avzy in his life 
(Rom. ix. 2; Phil. ii, 27), and in spite of his labouring with his 
hands to support himself, he was sometimes in need of help and 
gratefully accepted it (xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15). 

det yaipovres. Rom. v. 3-5; 1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. it. 18, ili. 
1, iv. 4. Such passages illustrate Jn. xv. 11, xvi. 33. The 
thought of God’s goodness to him and to his converts is an 
inexhaustible source of joy. 

woods wAoutiLovres.f Chrys. refers to the collections for the 
poor saints ; but they made no one rich, and such an explana- 
tion is almost a bathos in a pzan of so lofty a strain. It was 
spiritual riches which he bestowed with such profusion ; of silver 
and gold he had little or none. “Apart from 1 Tim. vi. 17, no 
instance of wAovros in the sense of material wealth is to be 
found in St Paul’s writings. On the other hand, his figurative 
use of the word has no parallel in the rest of the Greek 


* ut castigats ef non mortificati (Vulg.); ut codrcttz ef nom mortificaté 


ug. ). 
t multos locupletantes (Vulg.); multos ditantes (Aug.). 
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Bible. Of fourteen instances of it, five occur in Ephesians. 
In the use of the derivatives wAovowos, tAovciws, mAovreiy, 
wAovrifew, the same rule will be found to hold, though there 
are some interesting exceptions” (J. A. Robinson on Eph. 
iii. 8). 

7 pnSev exovres. ‘As having nothing’; not even himself. 
In becoming the bondservant of Jesus Christ, he had given both 
soul and body to Him, and he was no longer his own (Rom. 
i. 1; x Cor. vi. 19). The padé& may have its proper subjective 
force, but this view of the case is his own, not that of his 
adversaries. 

Kat wdvra xar¢xovres. The word-play between simple and 
compound resembles that in iii. 2 and iv. 8. The compound 
implies ‘ keeping fast hold upon, having as a secure possession.’ 
See Milligan, Zessalonians, p. 155. Bachmann quotes Ephraim ; 
omnia possidemus per potestatem, quam in coelis et in ferris 
habemus. Meyer quotes Gemara Nedarim, {. 40. 2; Recipimus 
non esse pauperem nisi in scientia. In Occidente seu terra Israel 
aixerunt ; in quo scientia est, 1s est ut tlle, in quo omnia sunt; in 
quo tlla deest, quid est in eof What the Stoic claimed for the 
wise man is true of the Christian; mdvra yap tyuay éoriv (1 Cor. 
iii, 21). ‘The whole world is the wealth of the believer,” says 
Aug. in reference to this verse (De Cio. Det, xx. 7); and in 
showing that evil may have its uses in the world he says of these 
last four verses; “As then these oppositions of contraries lend 
beauty to the language, so the beauty of the course of this 
world is achieved by the opposition of contraries, arranged, as it 
were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things” (ssa. ix. 18). 
Jerome says on vw. 10; “The believer has a whole world of 
wealth; the unbeliever has not a single farthing” (Zp. liii. 11, 
in Migne, 10). 


VI. 11-VIZ. 16. THE RESTORATION OF OCONFIDENOE 
BETWEEN THE APOSTLE AND THE CORINTHIANS. 


Under the impulse of strong feeling the Apostle has been 
opening his heart with great frankness to his converts. He now 
asks them with great earnestness to make a similar return and to 
treat him with affectionate candour. The appeal is conveniently 
regarded as in two parts (vi. 11-vil. 4, 5-16), but the first part is 
rather violently interrupted by the interjection of a sudden 
warning against heathen modes of life which are sure to pollute 
the lives of the Corinthians (vi. 14-vii. 1), and would impede 
their reconciliation with the Apostle. 
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VI. 11-VIL. 4. Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the 
_ Corinthians. 


Let me have some return for my affectionate frankness. 
Close intimacy with heathen life:ts impossible for you. Open 
your hearts to me as mine 1s ever open to you. 


11Q men of Corinth, my lips are unlocked to tell you every- 
thing about myself; my heart stands wide open to receive you 
and your confidences. #2 There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you ; the restraint is in your own affections. 3 But love 
should awaken love in return—I appeal to you as my children— 
let your hearts also be opened wide to receive me. 


Warning against Intimacy with Heathen (vi. 14-vii. 1). 


144 Come not into close fellowship with unbelievers who are 
no fit yokefellows for you. For 
What partnership can righteousness have with iniquity? 
Or how can light associate with darkness? 
15 What concord can there be between Purity and pollution ? 
Or what portion can a believer have with an unbeliever? 
16 And what agreement can God’s sanctuary have with idols? 
For we, yes we, are a sanctuary of the living God. This is 
just what was meant when God said, 


I will dwell in them and move among them, 
And I will be their God, and they will be My people. 
17 Therefore come out from the midst of them, 
And sever yourselves, saith the Lord, 
And lay hold of nothing that is unclean; 
And I will give you a welcome. 
18 And I will be to you a Father, 
And ye shall be to Me sons and daughters, 
Saith the Lord Almighty. 


VIII. 1Seeing then that the promises which we have are no 
less than these, beloved friends, let us cleanse ourselves from every- 
thing that can defile flesh or spirit, and secure perfect consecra- 
tion by reverence for God. 

2 Make room for me in your hearts. Why hesitate? Inno 
single instance have I wronged any one, ruined any one, taken 
advantage of any one. ®It is not to put you in the wrong that I 
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am saying this. Do not think that. In pleading my own cause 
Iam blaming no one. I repeat what I said before; ye are in 
my very heart, and you will ever be there whether I die or live. 
4T feel the greatest confidence in you; I take the greatest pride 
in you. And so I am filled with comfort, Iam overflowing with 
joy, for all the affliction that I have to bear. 


11, Td ordépa fpdv dvéyyey. ‘Our mouth is open.’ In late 
Greek dyéyya is almost always intransitive (Jn. i. 51; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9) with the meaning of standing open. In class. Grk. the 
perf. pass. is preferred ii 12; Rom. iti. 13). There is much 
discussion as to whether these words refer to what the Apostle 
has just said or to what he is about to say. The former is right, 
but the latter may be to some extent included. He is himself 
a little surprised at the fulness with which he has opened his 
heart to them. The phrase is not a mere Hebraistic pleonasm, 
used to indicate that what is said is important (Mt. v. 2, xiii. 35 ; 
Acts viii. 35, x. 34; etc.). It is a picturesque indication that 
there has been no reserve on his part. Lata dilectio cordts nostri, 
quae vos omnes complectitur, non sinit ut taceamus ca quae prosunt 
vobis. Profectus enim discipulorum aperit os magistri (Herveius). 
His delight in them does not allow him to be silent. 

Kopivéio. Very rarely does the Apostle address his converts 
by name (Gal. iii. 1; Phil. iv. 5). Nowhere else does he do so 
to his Corinthians. The whole passage is affectionately tender. 

4 xapSia tpay wewAdruvrar. Just as his lips have been 
unsealed to tell them everything about himself and his office, so 
his ‘heart has been set at liberty’ (Ps. cxix. 32) to take all of 
them in. It has been expanded and stands wide open to receive 
them. Heat, as Chrysostom remarks, makes things expand, and 
warm affection makes his heart expand. Their hearts are so 
contracted that there is no room in them for him. Ad ore ad wr 
contludere debebant (Beng.). In his heart their misconduct is 
forgotten ; their amendment and progress cancels all that, and 
sorrow is turned into joy (vii. 2—4). 


12. ob crevoxwpeicbe dv hpiv. ‘There is no restraint on my 
side; but whatever restraint there is is in your hearts.’ He had 
perhaps been accused of being close and reserved. Like the 
rapid changes of expression in vv. 14-16, the change from his 
xapdia to their owAdyxva is made to avoid repetition of the same 
word. In both cases the seat of the affections is meant. 
‘Bowels’ is an unfortunate rendering ; the word means the upper 
part of the intestines, heart, liver, lungs, etc. ‘Theophilus (ad 
Autol, ii. 10, 22) uses omAdyxva and xapd{a as convertible 
terms” (Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8). Many things cause the heart 
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to close against others, meanness, suspicion, resentment for 
supposed injury. Are they quite free from all these things? 
I Jn. ui. 17. 


13. thy 82 adrhy dvrypcfiay. In dictating he omits to supply 
a verb to govern this acc. Lit. ‘ But as the same requital,’ z¢. 
‘In order to give me an exact equivalent for what I give you, 
repay open heart with open heart.’ ‘Avryuo6ia occurs Rom. 
1, 27, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. Various ways are 
suggested of explaining the irregular construction, but the 
meaning is the same however we regard it. The simplest 
explanation is that, after the affectionate parenthesis as réxvocs 
Aéyo, he ree the opening construction. See Cornely, ad loc. ; 
Blass, § 34. 3, 6. 

ds téxvors Adyw. ‘I am speaking as to my children’; not ‘as 
to children,’ implying that they are still young in the faith and 
need to be fed with milk (vprios, 1 Cor. iii. 1); still less ‘as the 
children say,’ which the Greek cannot mean. In neither case 
would réxva be used, but it is St Paul’s usual word in speaking 
of or to his spiritual children; 1 Cor. iv. 14,17; Gal. iv. 19; 
1 Tim. i. 2, 18; etc. By inserting these words he mitigates the 
severity of orevoxwpeiobe. It is not a large demand, if a father 
claims affection from his children. 

thardvOnte kai dpeis. ‘Do you also open your hearts wide’ ; 
looking back to v. 11. The Corinthians must surely make some 
response to his open-hearted statement; roy adrovy wAarvopoy ws 
dvryucGiavy wAatrvvGyre. “He asks for the enlargement of their 
heart towards him ; which was to be shown in separation from 
the world” (F. W. Robertson). 


VI. 14-VIL. 1. This strongly worded admonition to make no 
compromise with heathenism comes in so abruptly here that a 
number of critics suppose that it is a fragment of another letter, 
and some maintain that the fragment is not by St Paul. We 
may set aside the latter hypothesis with confidence. The fact 
that érepofvyéw, peroyy, cupdurvyno, ovv«abeors, BeXiap, and 
podvopos are found nowhere else in N.T. counts for very little. 
There are more than three dozen of such words in each of the 
three Epistles, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and here 
these unusual words are needed by the subject. There is no 
inconsistency between this severe injunction and 1 Cor. v. of, 
x. 27f. What is discouraged here is something much more 
intimate than accepting a heathen’s invitation to dinner. And 
there is nothing un-Pauline in ‘defilement of flesh and spirit.’ 
It is true that he often treats the flesh as the sphere of sin, and 
the spirit as its opponent. But here he is using popular 
language, in which ‘flesh and spirit’ sum up the totality of 
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human nature. What stains the whole man is an abomination 
to be avoided.* 

There is more to be said for the hypothesis that we have here 
a fragment of another of the Apostle’s letters, and probably the 
one mentioned 1 Cor. v. 9. These verses might easily form 
part of the one there described. Moreover, if we abstract the 
passage, vii. 2 fits on to vi. 13 admirably; it is obviously a 
continuation, either immediate or by resumption, of the same 
topic. Nevertheless, this attractive hypothesis is a violent one.t 
There is no evidence in MS., or version, or quotation, that any 
copy of the Epistle ever lacked this passage. If it belonged 
originally to another Epistle, how did it come to be inserted 
here, if not in the letter dictated by St Paul, in one of the 
earliest copies made from it? An interpolator would have 
chosen a more suitable place. The interpolation, if it be one, 
might possibly be due to accident, the careless insertion of a leaf 
from one MS. among the leaves of another. But we require 
very strong internal evidence to justify the use of such an 
explanation ; and on this point opinions differ.t Some critics 
regard the disconnexion with the context so glaring, and the 
connexion of vi. 13 with vii. 2 so obvious, that the theory of 
insertion, either deliberate or accidental, is demonstrated. 
Others contend that the connexion with the context is natural 
and close. There is perhaps some exaggeration in both these 
views. It is not incredible that in the middle of his appeal for 
mutual frankness and affection, and after his declaration that the 
cramping constraint Is all on their side, he should dart off to one 
main cause of that constraint, viz. their compromising attitude 
towards anti-Christian influences. Having relieved his mind of 
this distressing subject, he returns at once to his tender appeal. 
On the whole, this view seems better than the hypothesis of 
interpolation. But this is one of the many places in 2 Cor. in 
which our ignorance of the state of things at Corinth renders 
certainty unattainable. We do not know to what kind of 


* ““It is an error to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction 
between the odpt and the owua and its members in relation to the seat of 
sin” (O. Cone, Paxil, p. 228). 

+t A. Sabatier, who rejects the less violent hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part 
of ent letter, accepts this hypothesis as correct (Zhe Apostle Paul, 

. 177 n.). 

t+ Lietzmann warns us against resorting to the hypothesis of die von der 
Krittk aufgewirbelten ‘ fliezenden Blatter,’ die sich an verschiedenen Stellen 
des N.7. so verwunderliche Ruheplatze ausgesucht haben sollen. Bousset 
says that reasons for excising the passage are worthy of consideration but not 
convincing, nicht durchschiagend. Calvin remarks that the Apostle, having 
regained his hold over his converts, hastens to warn them of a perilous evil. 
Perhaps it was an evil which had led to the temporary breach between 
him and his converts. 
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intimacy with heathen acquaintances and customs the Apostle is 
alluding. But a sudden digression for a few minutes is more 
probable than a long pause.* In the latter case the return to 
v. 13 in vii. 2 would be less probable. See Meyer or Klopper, 
ad loc.; Zahn, Jnfr. i. p. 349. 


_ 14, ph ylvecOe érepofuyodvres awiotorg. Here, although 
perhaps not in iv. 4, we shall be right in confining deo: to 
those who do not believe the Gospel, the unconverted heathen 
(1 Cor. vi. 6, vii. 12 ff., x. 27, xiv. 22 ff.). The false apostles are 
certainly not included, and the dat. does not mean ‘to please 
unbelievers.’ And the metaphor in érepofvyotvres doubtless 
comes from Deut. xxii. 10, where, among other unnatural com- 
binations, ploughing with an ox and an ass harnessed together is 
prohibited. Species are made distinct by God, and man ought 
not to join together what He has put asunder. Cf. Lev. xix. 19. 
There may also be some allusion to Deut. xi. 16, where for 
‘lest thy heart be deceived’ LXX has px tAarwO7 7 xapdia cov, 
and what follows is a warning against idolatry, Aatpevew Geois 
érépots, ‘lest thy heart be enlarged so as to embrace heathenism.’ 
But the other allusion is manifest. ‘Heathen belong to one 
species, Christians to quite another, and it is against nature that 
Christians should be yokefellows with them. They will not 
walk as Christians do, and Christians must not walk in their 
ways.’¢ The meaning is not to be confined to mixed marriages ; 
intimate combinations of other kinds are condemned. But with 
characteristic tenderness and tact St Paul does not assert that 
such things have taken place. He says, ‘ Become not incon- 
gruously yoked with unbelievers’; such things may happen if 
they are not warned. Even the RV. does not preserve the 
important yiver$e. There is much softening in ‘Do not let 
yourselves become.’ Cf. ni otv yiverbe cuvperoxor abrav (Eph. 
v. 7). See Blass, § 37. 6, § 62. 3. The idea of {vyds =‘ balance’ 
and of scales unfairly tipped is certainly not in the phrase, 
although Theophylact takes it so; ‘be not too much inclined 
to the heathen.’ St Paul had said that he himself was 
willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. 
Gal. ii. 19), but not in the way of sharing or condoning their 
practices. 

tis ydp peroxi; The absolute incongruity between Christians 
and pagans is emphasized by quickly delivered argumentative 

* Wir haben uns hinter v. 13 eine lange Pause im Dictieren su denken 
(Lietzmann). 

t Cf. Plautus, Aulularia, MW. ii. 51 f., Mune st filiam locassim meam t1bi, 
in mentem venit, Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum: ubi tecum conjunctus 


siem, Ubi onus nequeam ferre pariter, jaceam ego asinus in luto; Tu me bos 
haua magis respicias. Here the dat. implies that the dxiwros will dominate. 
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questions, as in xii. 17, 18. They are illustrations of the 
Apostle’s rhetorical power. The first four questions are in pairs ; 
the last being a conclusion to the series and a premiss for what 
follows. The great variety of expression is no doubt studied, 
and it is effective. But inferior MSS. here and there spoil the 
effect by assimilating the constructions. ‘For what partnership 
has righteousness with lawlessness, or what association can there 
be between light and darkness?’ The change from peroy to 
xowwvia is for the sake of change, and we need not look to any 
important difference of meaning, as that pero? implies that each 
partner has a share, ¢.g. of the profits, whereas every member of 
@ society enjoys the whole of what is xowdv, as the use of a park 
or building. 

Here, as in ov. 8 (‘honour and dishonour’), AV. makes a 
verbal antithesis which does not exist in the Greek. We require 
‘righteousness with /aw/lessness’ (2 Thess. ii. 7; 1 Jn. iii 4) or 

‘with iniquity ’ (Rom. iv. 7, vii 19). Although peroyy is a 
hapaxleg., per€xw occurs five times in 1 Cor. 

mpg oxéros. We have four different constructions in the 
five sentences, all for the sake of variety; two datives, dat. 
followed by xpos, gen. followed by zpds, dat. followed by perd. 
The pds after xowwy. is late Greek; pvowxy éorey jpiv Kowwvla 
mpos &AAzAous (Epict. Dis. ii. 20); cf. Ecclus. xiii. 3. Light and 
darkness as a spiritual antithesis is freq. in N.T. and elsewhere 
(Rom. xii. 12 ; Eph. v.8; 1 Jn. ii.9; Acts xxvi. 18; Is. xlii. 16 ; 
etc.). InN. ie oxéros is neuter. 


15. tis 88 ouppdvnors Xpiorod mpds BeAiap; In the first couplet 
of questions we have abstract terms, in the second, concrete ; 
‘ And what concord is there of Christ with Belial?’ The Head 
of the Heavenly society is opposed to the Head of the infernal 
kingdom, the Pattern of perfect purity to the representative of 
devilish abominations. But is it possible that ‘ Beliar’ here is 
Antichrist? ‘What harmony can there be of Christ with Anti- 
christ?’ The antithesis is attractive rather than probable ; but 
Bousset treats it as certain, and Antichrist is here represented as 
the devil incarnate. The Sun of righteousness and the Prince 
of darkness is the probable antithesis. In O.T. ‘ Belial’ is often 
mentioned as meaning ‘ worthlessness,’ ‘ ruin,’ ‘ desperate wicked- 
ness.’ Later, ‘ Belial’ or ‘ Beliar’ or ‘ Berial’ comes to be a 
name for Satan or some Satanic power. In the Book of Jubilees 
(i. 20) Moses prays, “Create in Thy people an upright spirit, 
and let not the spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse them 
before Thee.” In the Testaments it is connected with various 
evil spirits, ¢.g. of impurity (Rewd. iv. t1, vi. 3; Sm. v. 3), wrath 
(Dan i. 7, 8), and so forth. ‘Choose, therefore, for yourselves 
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either the light or the darkness, either the law of the Lord or the > 
works of Beliar” (Zev# xix. 1). 


The interchange of \ and p is not uncommon; ¢.g. xAlBayos and xpl- 
Bavos, yAwooadyos and yAweoapyos. Alcibiades had a lisp which turned 
p into A, saying éA¢gs for dpas, xdAak for xépat x.7.d. (Aristoph. Vesp. 45). 
‘Inferior texts here have BeAlad, or BeNlay, or BeAlaB: Vulg. Belial. In 
LXX it is translated dyvéunya, dvoula, drocracia, rapdyouos, and in the A 
text doeSijs. For the Beliar myth see Charles, Ascension of Jsatah, pp. 
livf. Xpeorod (N BC P, def Copt.) is to be preferred to Xpuw7ry (DEG 
KL, g Syrr.). Note that de differ from D E. 


tls pepig mord pera dwicrou; Here we have a verbal anti- 
thesis, and AV. obliterates it; ‘he that dedieveth with an infidel.’ 
Better, ‘What portion hath a believer with an unbeliever ?’ (RV.). 
Comp. r Tim. v. 16 and Acts xvi. 1 with Jn. xx. 27. Mepis 
suggests that there is a whole to be shared (Acts viii. 21). Cf. 
pera potxdv THv pepida cov ériPes (Ps. xlix. (1.] 18). It is certain 
that mord does not mean ‘one who is faithful,’ viz. God ; atords 
Kuptos €y rots Aoyors avrov. Fidelis Dominus in omnibus verbis suis 
(Ps. cxliv. [v.] 13).* 


16, tis 8¢ cuvxardbecrs vad Ceod pera ei8ddwv; In this final 
question, which has no pair, there is no new construction; 
‘What agreement hath God’s sanctuary with idols?’ The noun 
is a technical term with the Stoics; it is not found elsewhere 
in Bibl. Grk., but €« cvvnaradécews, “according to agreement ” 
occurs in papyri. Cf. ob cuvcaradyjoy pera tov ddixov (Ex. 
xxiii, 1). Manasseh had put a graven image of Ashera in the 
house of the Lord, and Josiah removed and burnt it (2 Kings 
Xxi, 7, xxiii. 6). Ezekiel tells of other abominations (viii. 3-18), 
for which unsparing punishments were inflicted by God. The 
history of Israel had shown with terrible distinctness that God 
allowed no agreement between His house and idols. This 
shows that vaov is not to be understood before cidwAwy, as if the 
opposition was between the temple of God and a t#empie of idols. 
The absolute incongruity is between God’s sanctuary, in which 
not even an image of Himself might be put up, and images of 
false gods ; also perhaps between dead idols and the temple of 
the living God. By the introduction of idols the temple ceases 
to be a temple of God. 

pets yap vads Geod dopev LGvros. ‘The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands’ (Acts vit. 48, xvii. 24). The 
only suitable temple of the living God is the souls of living 
beings who can adore and love Him. ‘And such are we.’ The 
npets (see crit. note) is very emphatic. The Christian Church, 

* “* There is much Sank, in applying this law. It is perilous when men 


begin to decide who are believers and who not by party badges” (F. W. 
Robertson). 
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rather than the individual Christian (1 Cor. vi. 19), is here 
regarded as God’s sanctuary. What is it about us that is divine? 
asks Seneca; Quaerendum est quod non fiat in dies deterius, cut 
non possit obstari. Quid hoc est? animus; sed hic rectus, bonus, 
magnus. Qutd aliud voces hunc, quam Deum in humano corpore 
hospitantem3 Subsilive in coelum ex angulo licet; exsurge modo, 
et te quogue dignum finge Deo(Ep. xxxi. 9, 10). Calvin states 
the same fact somewhat differently ; Ja Deo hoc speciale est, qui 
guemcungue locum dignatur sua praesentia, etiam sanctificat. As 
in Jn. ii. 21, 5 vads Tov odparos atrot, we have vacs rather than 
iepov, when human beings are spoken of as shrines for God to 
dwell in. ‘The vads was the most sacred part of the lepdv, which 
included buildings for other uses than that of worship and also 
open spaces. Cf. 1 Cor. iti. 16, 17, vi. 19; Eph. ii 21. Nads 
is from vaiew, ‘to dwell.’ 
We ought certainly to read fyeis . . . douéy (N* BD* LP 17, 67**, 
de Copt. Aeth.) rather than dpeis. .. dove (N';CD® EFGK, Vulg. 
Syrr. Arm.), which probably comes from 1 Cor. iii. 16. The confusion 


between #uets and tuels in MSS. is freq. Cf. vii. 12, viii. 8, 19; 1 Cor. 
vii. 15. S* has yaol, an obvious correction. 


caus elev 5 Geds. We have first a paraphrase and then a 
quotation of the LXX of Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, with a mixture of 
other passages. Cf. Is. lil. 11; Ezek. xx. 34, xxxvii. 27; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14; but the remarkable évoujow ev adrots is not in any of 
them. It is much stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘ taber- 
nacle among them.’ The introductory words show in each case 
what passage the Apostle has in his mind. xeaOas elrev 6 ®eds 
points to Lev. xxvi. 12, A€yes Kuptos to Is. lii. 5 or Ezek. xx. 33 
OY XXxvli. 21, and Aé€ye. Kvpios wavroxparwp to 2 Sam. vii. 8. Cf. 
Ezek. xi. 17; Zeph. ili. 20; Zech. x. 8. 

cat gcopat adtay Oeds. This privilege depends upon their 
willingness to accept Him; Deus natura omnium est, voluntate 
paucorum (Pseudo-Primasius). 


17. 83 é€\Oare. The 6 introduces the practical conclusion 
to be drawn from vv. 14-16, and to make it as impressive as 
possible it is expressed in language taken from the utterances of 
Jehovah in O.T. The withdrawal is to be moral and spiritual, 
not local; it is not meant that Christians are to migrate from 
heathen cities. And the aor. imperat. shows that the with- 
drawal is to be immediate and decisive, as in Rev. xviii. 4, where 
Swete remarks that “the cry éeAde, e€€AGere, rings through the 
Hebrew history ; in the call of Abram, in the rescue of Lot, in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart from the neighbourhood of the 
tents of Dathan and Abiram, etc.” Cf. Eph. v. 11; 1 Tim. 
v. 22. See Index IV. 


14 
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dxaOdprou ph} &wresfe. In Heb. it is an unclean ferson. 
Here the adj. may be masc. or neut. Luther, AV., RV. follow 
Chrys. in regarding it as neut. 

eloSdfopa: duds. ‘Will receive you witk favour. The com- 
pound verb is found in LXX, esp. of God’s promises, but no- 
where else in N.T. St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts, often has 
dr o8éxouar in the same sense = ‘ welcome.’ 


18. éoopar Spiy «ig. This may mean ‘I will decome to you’ 
(Mt. xix. 5; Eph. v. 31); but more probably the els means ‘for, 
to serve as (Heb. i. 5, viii. 10; Eph. i. 12) father.’ There is to 
be a family likeness and family affection between God and them. 
Cf. Judtiees i. 24. They have been called out of their original 
home, and their new one will more than compensate them. If 
the friendship of the world means enmity with God (Jas. iv. 4), 
the only N.T. passage in which g¢:Aé occurs,—it is likely to be 
true that separation from the world will lead to friendship with 
God. The second Isaiah (xliii. 6), with characteristic insight, 
penetrates to the truth that there are daughters of God as well as 
sons of God. But this truth was only dimly recognized until 
Christianity raised woman from the degradation into which she 
had been thrust, not only in heathen cities, like Corinth, but 
even among the Chosen People. With the wording comp. 
2 Sam. vii. 14. 

Aéyas Kuptog Ilavroxpdrwp, ‘Saith the Lord All-Ruler’ or 
‘ All-sovereign.’ See Swete on Rev. i. 8, the only other book in 
N.T. in which wavroxpérwp occurs. There and in O.T. it is 
freq. It indicates One who rules over all rather than One who 
is able do all things, 6 rayroduvapos (Wisd. vii. 23, xi. 17, Xviii. 15). 
The promises of such a Potentate are no mean thing, and they 
are sure to be fulfilled. 


VIL. 1. Here again, as between i. and ii., and between iii. 
and iv., and between iv. and v., and between v. and vi, the 
division between the chapters is not well made. As the otv 
shows, vil. 1 belongs closely to what precedes. It closes the 
digression which warns the Corinthians against fellowship with 
heathen modes of life; and then we have a resumption of the 
tender appeal in which his beloved converts are implored to 
make some response to the frankness with which he has opened 
his heart to them. 


1. Tatrag ody éxovres Tas Erayyehias. Tavras comes first with 
emphasis; ‘These, then, being the promises which we have.’ 
They are so incalculably precious, and so sure to be fulfilled if 
they are properly met. 

dyamnroi. With us this affectionate address has become 
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almost a canting expression in sermons, and it means very little. 
But the Apostle is not prodigal in his use of it, and with him it 
means a great deal; twice in 1 Cor. (x. 14, xv. 58), once again in 
2 Cor. (xii. 19); twice in Phil. (ii. 12, iv. 1); once in Rom. (xii. 19). 
xabapicwpey daurods. He again softens the severity of his 
words, as in os réxvois Aéyw (v. 13); this time by including him- 
self among those who need cleansing. Baptism cannot be 
repeated, and earnest Christians would not need a repetition of 
it; but all in their walk through life become soiled and need 
frequent cleansing (Jn. xiii. 10). He who looks for a fulfilment 
of the gracious promises must strive to be xa@apos dros. If we 
are to have God to dwell in us, we must purify the dwelling. If 
we are to have Him as a Father, we must strive to acquire some 
likeness to Him. The verb is not peculiar to Bibl. Grk. It 
occurs in Josephus (Af. x1. v. 4) and is found in inscriptions 
(followed by dé, as here and Heb. ix. 14) in much the same 
sense as in this verse, of the necessity for purification before 
entering a holy place. Deissmann, 57d. St. p. 216. Cf. dwd 
wdons dpaprias kabdpirov xapdiay (Ecclus. xxxviil. 10). Index IV. 
dwd wavrdg poduopod. ‘From every kind of defilement.’ 
The noun implies an evil stain, foul pollution; in LXX in 
connexion with idolatry (1 Esdr. viii. 80 [84]; 2 Macc. v. 27; 
cf. Jer. xxiii. 15). In the Testaments (Symeon ii. 13) we have 
dwrocx® dro ravyrés poAvopov. On the date of the Testaments 
see Lightfoot, Ga/atians, p. 320. Here there may be a reference 
to rv rév dddwv xowwviav, but not to that exclusively. The 
noun occurs nowhere else, but poAvyw is freq. in O.T. and N.T. 
Trench, Syn. § xxxi.; Wetst. ad /oc. 
capxds xal mveduatos. Man may be defiled in either flesh or 
spirit, and in either case there must be cleansing. The two 
together sum up human nature, and the intercommunion of the 
parts is so close, that when either is soiled the whole is soiled. 
St Paul is using popular language covering the material and 
immaterial] elements in man, and it is manifest that he is not 
under the influence of the Gnostic doctrine that everything 
material is iso facto evil. He says that the flesh must be 
cleansed from every kind of pollution. Gnostics maintained 
that it was as impossible to cleanse flesh as to cleanse filth. In 
either case the only remedy was to get rid of the unclean matter. 
See P. Gardner, Feligionus Experience of St Paul, p. 165. He 
quotes Reitzenstein; “All the different shades of meaning 
which wvetpa has in Paul’s writings may be found in the magic 
papyri. ... Paul has not developed for himself a peculiar 
sychology, and a mystic way of speaking in accordance with 
it, but speaks in the Greek of his time” (Die Hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen, pp. 42, 137). Epictetus (Dzs. ii, 3) has a 
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similar thought; “‘ When you are conversing with others, know 
you not that you are exercising God? Unhappy man, you carry 
God about with you, and know it not. You carry Him within 
you, and perceive not that you are polluting (zoAvvwr) Him with 
unclean thoughts and filthy acts. If an image of God were 
present, you would not dare to do any of the things which you 
do. But when God Himself is present within and sees all, you 
are not ashamed of thinking such things and doing such things, 
ignorant as you are of your own nature and subject to the anger 
of God.” Nestle’s proposal to take only capxds with poAvopov 
and transfer xat wvevjparos to dytwovvyy need not be more than 
mentioned.* The latter constr. is intolerable. With pod. 
gapxes K. Wvevparos Comp. dyla Te gwpare K. TPE wvedpate (1 Cor. 
vii. 34). It is uncritical dogmatism to assert that St Paul would 
never have used such an expression as ‘defilement of flesh and 
spirit.’ See on z. 5. 

ewitedoivres dywwodvny. The mere cleansing oneself from 
defilement is not enough. It is right that the unclean spirit 
should be cast out; but the place which he has occupied must 
be filled with such things as will make it impossible for him to 
return; there must be a process of self-consecration always 
going on. This is the meaning of ‘bringing to completeness 
(viii, 6, 11; Phil. i. 6) a state of holiness’ (1 Thess. iii. 13; 
Rom. i. 4). Cf. Zech. iv. 9. In LXX, dywovw is used 
generally of God. In the Testaments (Zev# xviii. 11) we are 
told that the saints who enter Paradise will eat from the tree of 
life, xat rvedpa aywwovvys éoras én’ abrois. Here it is the divine 
quality of dy:wovvy that fits Christians to become God’s sanctuary 
and to have Him as their Father. 

év @6Be Gcod. Not in the fear or love of men. The é& may 
mark either the sphere in which the perfecting of holiness takes 
place or the means by which it is accomplished; cf. & rj 
mapovoig, év TH mapaxAnoe (v. 7). ‘The fear of God’ or ‘the 
fear of the Lord’ is repeatedly given in O.T. as the principle of 
a good life; so esp. in Psalms (ii. 11, v. 7, etc.) and Proverbs 
(i. 7, 29, Vill. 13, etc.). It is the whole duty of man (Eccles. 
xli. 13). “‘ He who tries to do any good thing without the fear 
of the Lord,” says Herveius, “is a proud man.” Cf. v. 11; 
Rom. iii. 18; Acts ix. 31, x. 2, 35. In Eph. v. 21 what is said 
in O.T. of Jehovah is in a remarkable way transferred to Christ, 
ev poBw Xpirov. 


2-4. The return to the affectionate appeal in vi. 11-13 is 
as sudden as the digression at vi. 14. He has concluded the 


* The proposal has been anticipated by Augustine (De Doc. Chrss. iii. 2), 
who points it out as possible, but does not adopt it. 
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warning against what would hinder complete reconciliation and 
gladly resumes tender language. Xwpycare juas goes back at 
once to wAarivOyre nai tyes. It shows still more clearly what 
he means by their opening wide their hearts; they are to open 
them to Aim. 


2. Xwphoare hpas. Capite nos (Vulg.), Accipite nos (Beza). 
The latter is better, but does not give the exact sense. ‘Make 
room for us’ in your hearts is the meaning. ‘Not all men have 
room for the saying,’ that it is not good to marry (Mt. xix. 11). 
Cf. Mk. ii, 2, and obk éywpe atrovs 7 yy Karouxely dua (Gen. 
xiii. 6).* The asyndeton throughout these verses is expressive 
of the eagerness with which he dictates the telling sentences. 
He rapidly negatives reasons which might make them hesitate to 
open their hearts to take him in. 

ofSéva hSuxhjoapev. The ovdéva comes first in each case with 
emphasis, and the aorists imply that there has not been a single 
case in which he has wronged, ruined, defrauded, any of them. 
Evidently he had been accused or suspected of something of the 
kind; but here again we are in ignorance as to the facts to 
which he alludes. Cf. iv. 2 and otx éx wAavys ode éf dxabapaias 
ovde évy 5éAw (1 Thess. ii. 3). We have a similar protest in the 
Apostle’s speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 26, 27); cf. 1 Sam. xii. 3; 
Num. xvi. 15. Those who think it improbable that he is 
alluding to charges actually made by the Corinthians take the 
words as playfully ironical, or as a hit at the Judaizing teachers, 
who dad injured the Corinthians with their corrupt doctrine and 
perhaps lived in Corinth at their expense. See on iv. 2. 

obSdva epSeipayev. ‘We ruined no one,’ a vague expression, 
which we cannot define with certainty. It may refer to money, 
or morals, or doctrine. Calvin is too definite ; corruptela quae 
fit per falsam doctrinam, which may or may not be right. He 
might be said to have ruined people who had had to abandon 
lucrative but unchristian pursuits. The Judaizers declared that 
his doctrine of Christian freedom was thoroughly immoral; and 
some of his disciples, who misinterpreted his teaching, gave the 
freedom an unchristian and immoral meaning. 

ob8dva ewheovenrigapev. ‘We took advantage of no one.’ 
‘Defrauded’ (AV.) is too definite, as implying financial dis- 
honesty ; and we are not sure that there is any such allusion in 
any of the three verbs. If x.—xill. is part of a letter written 


* Several of the Latin commentators, misled by Capite mos, take this as 
meaning meste captite, intelligite, ‘Consider what I say.” Others interpret, 
‘Consider me, take me as an example.’ The Greek cannot mean this. 
Theophylact is right; défacOe yds wrkaréws xal wh orevoxopwpeba ey vyiv. 
Bengel expands quads thus; vesiré amantes, vesira causa lactantes. 
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before this letter, éxrAcovexryoayey may refer to xii. 17, 18. 
Excepting the difficult passage t Thess. iv. 6, the verb is peculiar 
to 2 Cor. in N.T., and in LXX it is rare; wAcovefia is more freq. 
in both LXX and N.T. See Trench, Sy#. § xxiv. With the 
rhetorical repetition of otdéa comp. that of xéy# in xi. 22, and 
of py mdyres (Seven times in all) in 1 Cor. xii. 29, 30. 


3. pds xardxptow of Adyw. ‘It is not for condemnation that 
I am saying this.’ He does not wish to find fault with any one; 
they must not think that; he is merely defending himself. This 
seems to show that in gv. 2 he is answering accusations which 
had actually been made, either by some Corinthians or the false 
teachers. In spite of what people say of him, there is no reason 
why they should not open their hearts to take himin. Cf. mpos 
évrporny tyiv A€yw (1 Cor. vi. 5). 

mpoecipnxa ydp. He has not said these words before or any- 
thing that is exactly equivalent to them ; indeed in iv. 12 he has 
said what is very different. But he has spoken of the bonds of 
affection which bind him to them, and he now speaks of these 
ties in a very emphatic way. Cf. xiii. 2; Gal. 1 93 3 Macc. 
Vi. 35. 

dy taig xapdiats Hav dora els 1d cuvarobaveiy xal ourfiiv. ‘Ye 
are in our hearts to share death and to share life’; te. ‘You 
are in our hearts, whether we die or live.’ The general meaning 
is clear enough, but, as in Rom. vili. 39, there is a rush of 
emotion which does not allow the Apostle to choose his words 
carefully. He probably means that neither death nor any 
experience in life can extinguish his affection for them; but he 
may mean that he is ready to share either death or life with 
them. He will (if need be) die with them, and he cannot live 
without them. This is the mark of a good shepherd (Jn. x. 12). 
Perfecta charitas profectum vel detrimentum aliorum credit esse 
suum (Herveius). It is evident that here St Paul is including 
his colleagues in the jav. In gv. 2, as in vv. 11, 12, Timothy 
and others may have dropped out of sight, but here, if qpov 
meant himself only, he would have said év ry xapdig. See on 
iii. 2, and Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4, where we have a similar 
case. Probably he includes others in all four verses. The 
interchanges between ‘I’ and ‘we’ in ov. 2 to 4 are quite 
intelligible. We cannot infer from ‘dying’ preceding ‘living’ 
that dying with Christ in faith in order to live with Him is 
meant (v. 15). The reason for putting ‘dying’ first is not clear ; 
but it may point to his being év Oavdrois woAAdaxcs (xi. 23). In 
Athenaeus, vi. 249 (quoted by Wetstein), the more usual order is 
observed ; rovrovs 5 of BactAcis €xover ovfavras xai ovvarobyy- 
OKoyTas. 
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awpos xar. ob \éyw (N BC P) rather than 0d rpds kar. A\éyw (D EF GK L), 
which is an obvious correction. B omits écre. ourf{fr (NX B* CD E FG) 
rather than cuf# (B® K L P). 


4, wodhs} pot wappnoia mpds Suds «.r.X. Note the alliteration, 
of which St Paul is fond, esp. with the letter x. It is probable 
that wappyoia here means ‘confidence’ t Tim. iii. 13; Heb. 
x. 19), rather than ‘boldness of speech’ (iii. 2). ‘Great is my 
confidence respecting you ; great is my glorying on your behalf.’ * 
The confidence is the result of their obedience and affection as 
reported by Titus, and this feeling of confidence manifests itself 
in glorying. He is very proud of them and is not afraid to say 
so, for they will not come short of his praise. He has told them 
(v. 12) that they ought to glory on behalf of their teachers, and 
he tells them (here and viii. 24) that he is ready to glory 
respecting his converts. Kavyyow (see on i. 12), wapdxAnors 
(see on i. 3), and OAijrs (see on i. 4) are specially freq. in this 
Epistle, and the frequency should be marked in translation. 

wenAyjpopat ti wapaxdijoe. ‘I am filled with the comfort’ ; 
‘I was then: and I am still’ (perf.). The usual constr. is with 
the gen. (Acts ii. 28, xili. 52; Rom. xv. 13; etc.); but the dat. 
occurs in late Greek; & Bacircts xapa werAnpwpévos (3 Macc. 
iv. 16). Cf. 2 Macc. vi. 5, vi 21; Rom. i. 29. 

dwepreptocevonar TH xapz. ‘I am overflowing with the joy.’ 
A double climax ; ‘overflowing’ is more than ‘filled,’ and ‘joy’ 
is more than ‘comfort.’ The article should probably be trans- 
lated ; it points to the comfort and the joy caused by the report 
brought by Titus. The compound verb is very rare; only here 
and Rom. v. 20; not in LXX. We have similar alliterations 
with = in viii. 22, ix. 5, 8, xiii. 2. 

éwl wdoy ti OXiwe. ‘Amid all my affliction.’ The éxi does 
not mean that the affliction was the basis of the comfort and joy, 
a paradox (xii. 10) which here would have no point; but that, in 
all his great trouble, he was able to have abundant comfort and 
joy. Heat once goes on to explain the cause ot this happiness. 

En qualiter affectos esse omnes pastores conveniat (Calvin). 


VII, 5-16. The Reconciliation completed. 


This part of the chapter is all of one piece; but for con- 
venience we may divide it into three, according to the subject 
matter. The Apostle speaks first of his longing for the arrival 
of Titus, and of his relief at the tidings which he brought (5-7), 
especially about the great offender and the Apostle’s painful 


* Cf. Tére orjoerac éy wappyolg wroddAy 6 Sixacos (Wisd. v. 1): AdBere 
oxida xal pera wappnolas (1 Macc. iv. 18): also Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 35. 
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letter (8-12); and finally he speaks of the joy of Titus at being 
able to bring such good tidings (13-16). 

The close parallel with the description of Timothy’s mission 
to Thessalonica, and the Apostle’s anxiety, followed by joy at 
the happy result (1 Thess. iii. 1-9), should be noted. : 

5 For indeed, even after I had got as far as Macedonia, my 
poor suffering frame found no relief, but at every turn I found 
something to distress me; round about me were bitter conflicts 
for and against me, within me were haunting fears as to how it 
would all end. ®I was almost in despair; but God, who is ever 
ready to comfort the depressed, comforted me then by the 
arrival and company of Titus. 7 Yes, and not only by his arrival 
and company, but also by the comfort with which you comforted 
him in his intercourse with you; for he gave a most welcome 
report of how you longed for reconciliation with me, how you 
lamented the trouble that you had caused, how eagerly you 
espoused my cause; so that this still further increased my joy. 

8 Because, although I know that I gave you pain by the letter 
which I sent you, I cannot bring myself to regret it. When I 
saw that that letter gave you pain, although only for a season, 
I was inclined to regret it; ® but now I am very glad,—not glad 
because you were pained, but because your pain issued in 
repentance. For you were pained in God's way and not in the 
world’s way, and it was His will that you should not be the worse 
for anything that we did. '° For the pain which is directed in 
God's way leads to a repentance whose fruit is salvation, a 
repentance which can never be regarded with regret; whereas 
the pain which the heathen world inflicts on those who belong 
to it works out into moral ruin. 1 For see! it was this very 
thing, your being pained in God’s way, and not anything else, 
which did so much for you. See what earnestness it worked out 
in you, how keen you were to clear yourselves from just reproach, 
how indignant with the chief offender, how alarmed as to what 
the consequences might be, how eager for my forgiveness and 
return, how zealous in condemning evil, how stern in punishing 
it. In every one of these points you put yourselves right and 
purged yourselves from complicity in this distressing matter. 
12 So then, although I did not let things slide but wrote severely 
to you, it was not in order to get the wrong-doer punished, nor 
yet to have the wronged man avenged. No, I wrote in order to 
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bring out clearly before you all what a genuine interest you do 
take in us; I wrote as in God’s sight, with a full sense of 
responsibility. 4% It is this ght conduct of yours and my own 
consciousness of having meant well that is such a comfort to me. 
But over and above our own comfort we were the more 
exceedingly glad at the gladness of Titus; for refreshment and 
repose have come to his spirit, thanks to all of you. ™ For 
I told him how I gloried in you, how proud I was of you, and 
I have had no reason to be ashamed of what I said. You have 
not come short of my commendation of you. Just as all that 
we said to you was said in truth, so all that we said before Titus 
in praise of you has turned out to be quite true. 1 And he feels 
as we do. His inmost heart goes out the more abundantly 
towards you, as often as he recalls the ready obedience of all of 
you, and how timidly and nervously anxious you were in the 
reception which you gave him. %I am indeed glad that in 
every particular I can be of good courage in respect of you. 


5. Kat ydp &Odvrev Apav alg MaxeBoviay. ‘For indeed when 
we were come into Macedonia.’ He is going back to ii. 13, 
where he tells us that even the excellent opening for preaching 
the Gospel which he found at Troas could not keep him there, 
because of his intense anxiety about Corinth, and so he crossed 
to Macedonia in order to meet Titus the sooner and learn how 
the Corinthians had taken his rebukes. So that we may regard 
the whole of ii. 14—vii. 4 as a digression. The fact that it exists 
makes the hypothesis that vi. 14-vil. 1 is a digression all the 
more probable. It is St Paul’s way to dart off to some important 
side-topic and then return to what he had previously been saying. 
He would probably land at Philippi. But coelum non animum 
mutat; he is just as feverishly anxious in Macedonia as he had 
been in Troas. 

od8epniay Eoxnxery Gverw } cdp§ hyov. In ti. 13 he says ovx 
éoynxa avec TO mveipati pov. If there were any reason for 
wishing to get rid of either that passage or this, we should be 
told by some critics that it is impossible that St Paul, who else- 
where opposes oapé and veda, can have written both. See 
above on poAvopod capKos Kai wrvevparos (v. 1). Language was 
made for man, not man for language. The use of words in 
a technical sense does not bar the writer from using them else- 
where in a popular sense. Here 7 odpé is the sphere, not of sin, 
but of suffering. Intense anxiety affects both flesh and spirit. 
In both passages we have the perf.; cf. i.9; Rom. v. 2. In all 
four places we might have expected the aor., and hence the 
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reading écxev here. See on i. g and ii. 13. For dveow see on 
ll. 13 ; also Index IV. 

dv warti OAcBopevon. ‘In every way pressed,’ as in iv. 8. He 
was experiencing every kind of tribulation. The participle 
without any verb is irregular, but intelligible and not rare; cf. 
ix. 11, xi. 6, and other instances quoted in Moulton, p. 182. 
Here sxapexAnOypey might be understood, but it is not required. 
‘Ey wavré is very freq. in 2 Cor., and often first with emphasis ; 
vi. 4, 1x. 8, xi. 6,9. What follows explains éy rayri: the pressure 
was both external and internal. 

éfwOey pdyar. What these conflicts in Macedonia were we 
cannot tell; Chrysostom thinks they were with unbelievers. 
The asyndeton is impressive, as in vv. 2—4. 

éowSey 6Bor. The conflicts would produce fears as to the 
issue, but his chief fears, as the context shows, were about the 
state of things at Corinth. Mental perturbations, Augustine 
points out, are not wrong. “The citizens of the Holy City of 
God, who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, 
fear and desire, grieve and rejoice. .. . That fear of which the 
Apostle John says, ‘ Perfect love casteth out fear,’ is not of the 
same kind as that which the Apostle Paul felt lest the Corinthians 
should be subdued by the subtlety of the serpent; for love is 
susceptible of this fear, yea, love alone is capable of it” (De Civ. 
| Det, xiv. 9). 

tcxnxey (RCDELP) rather than ésxery (BF GK), a correction, 
because the perf. seemed to be out of place. CFG, Latt. Syrr. have &cx. 
after dveoc. 

6. ddd’ 5 wapaxaddy trols tareivods. ‘But He who comforteth 
the downcast.’ The context shows that ‘the lowly’ (RV.) is 
here not the meaning of +r. ravewovs. It means ‘those that are 
cast down’ (AV.), ‘the dejected, the depressed’; these rather 
than the lowly require to be comforted. In Ecclus, xxv. 23 
a wicked woman is said to produce xapdia rarrew? Kai rpdcwror 
oxvOpwrov, which RV. renders ‘abasement of heart and sadness 
of countenance.’ The wording here (cf. i. 3) comes from Is, 
xlix, 13, Tovs ramewots tov Aaod abrov wapexdrerer. Cf. Is, 
xl. 1, 11, li. 3, 12, Ixi. 2, Ixvi. 13. 

évy ti] wapovoia T. ‘ By the arrival and company of T.’ The 
word implies not only the coming but the staying; a wapovoia 
lasts some time. Deissmann (Light from the Anc. East, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that it was a technical term to denote the 
visit of a potentate or his representative, and hence its ready 
transfer to the Second Advent. No such meaning attaches to it 
here. St Paul is not suggesting that the return of Titus to him 
was of an official character, but perhaps he desires to intimate 
that the coming meant a great deal to himself. The éy is instru- 
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mental rather than local, it gives the means rather than the 
sphere of the comforting ; cf. év 68@ @eod (v. 1). 


7. do’ dptv. The exact meaning of this is uncertain; perhaps 
‘over you’ is safest, indicating that the Corinthians were the 
basis of the comfort. Comp. the parallel passage, 1 Thess. iii. 7. 

dvayyé\Xwy piv. ‘While he told us.’ The actual making of 
his report was a comfort to Titus. In strict grammar we ought 
to have dvayyé\Xorros, but the participle is attracted to the verb, 
almost inevitably. 

émxd@now. We have to conjecture the object of this 
‘longing’; to be on good terms once more with the Apostle 
may be right, or perhaps to see him again. The noun is very 
rare in Bibl. Grk. (v. 11; Ezek. xxiii. 11), but érerofeity occurs 
in all groups of the Pauline Epp. and is not rare in LXX. 

dduppdy. ‘Lamentation’ (Mt. ii. 18) for having caused so 
much distress. 

Lidor. ‘Zeal’ (v. 11, ix. 2) for the Apostle against those 
who had attacked him, or eagerness to carry out his wishes. 
Trench, Sys. § xxvi. For the exclusively Pauline tpay between 
the art. and the noun (thrice in this verse) see on i, 6 and xii. 19. 

Gore pe paGdd\ov xapivar. The paddov may be understood in 
several ways. (1) ‘So that I rejoiced still more’; the meeting 
with Titus delighted him; the report that Titus gave of the 
Corinthians increased his delight. (2) ‘So that I rejoiced rather 
than was merely comforted.’ (3) ‘So that I rejoiced instead of 
being distressed.’ The first is best. The threefold tua» throws 
light on the meaning. It was the Corinthians’ longing, the 
Corinthians’ lamentation, the Corinthians’ eagerness which 
inspired Titus with such joy. Previously the longing, lamenta- 
tion, and eagerness had been St Paul’s, and it was a delight to 
his emissary to find similar feelings in the Corinthians. With 
characteristic tact the Apostle attributes his own happiness to the 
comfort which the Corinthians had given to Titus and which 
Titus had communicated to him. He does not tell the Corin- 
thians that he had doubted as to how they would take his letter, 
and how great had been his anxiety as to its possible effect. The 
position of p»aAAoy and the contents of v. 13 favour (1) rather 
than (2) or (3). 


8. Sr. el nat Auwyoa bpas dy rH émorodG, 03 perapddopas. 
‘ Because, though I made you sorrowful (see on ii. 2) in my letter, 
I do not regret it.’ That he pained them by what he wrote is 
treated as a fact; ei xai rather than «ai el: see on iv. 3. The 
difterence between perapéAopar (Mt. xxi. 30, 32, xxvii. 3; Heb. 
vii. 21 from Ps. cix. (cx.] 4) and peravodw (xii. 21; Acts ii. 38, 
iii 19; etc.) is fairly represented by the difference between 
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‘regret’ and ‘repent,’ but no hard and fast line can be drawn, 
such as that the former refers to transitory feelings respecting 
details, while the latter implies moral choice affecting the whole 
life. Either verb is used either way. But, as the derivations 
show, ,eravoéw has the richer and more serious meaning. ‘Trench, 
Syn. § xix. 

ei xai pereuedduny. See crit. note below. Whether we read 
BdAérw or Brérwv, we may take viv xaipw as the apodosis of ei xat 
per., and treat what lies between as a parenthesis. This is some- 
what awkward when written, but might easily be given in dicta- 
tion. ‘Though I was inclined to regret it—I see that that letter, 
though but for a time, made you sorrowful—now I rejoice.’ We 
may put it more smoothly thus; ‘I see that that letter gave you 
pain, though only for a while; at the time I was inclined to 
regret having written it, but sow Iam very glad.’ ‘Exeivy puts 
the letter away from him; it is remote from his present attitude. 
It is quite clear that he had written a letter about which he had 
had misgivings and regrets ; he could have wished that he had 
not written it. It is difficult to agree with those who think that 
he could ever have had such feelings about 1 Corinthians. 
Could he for a moment have regretted having written such a 
letter? There must have been another letter of a much more 
painful character. See oni. 17, ii. 3,9. If 2 Cor. x.—xili. is part 
of that letter, it is easy to point to passages which he might 
sometimes wish that he had never written.* 

The arrangement given above is that of Tisch., WH., and the 
American Revisers, but RV. gives it no recognition, perhaps 
because of its apparent awkwardness. AV. capriciously renders 
érurroAy first ‘letter’ and then ‘ Epistle,’ and treats €Avrnoe as a 
perf., as if the pain still continued, which the Apostle certainly 
did not mean to imply. 

mpos Opay. The pain will not last; there is nothing that need 
rankle ; the present letter will entirely extinguish it. Gal. 11. 5 
and Philem. 15 show that the expression may be used of either 
a short or a long time, either a few minutes or several months. 
The main point is that an end is certain. Cf. xpos xa:pdy (1 Cor. 
vii. 5; Lk. viii. 13), rpos dAcyov (1 Tim. iv. 8), and mpos xa:poy 
@pas (1 Thess. ii. 17). It is possible that ei xai mpos dpay 
éAvrnoe twas should be taken together, ‘although it pained you 
for a season,’ and that the sentence is left unfinished. Perhaps 
some such words as ‘has had excellent effects’ ought to have 
followed. However we unravel the confused constr., the general 
sense is Clear. 


* “We must remember that we have not the letter in its entirety. Are 
not the passages which he most repented those which have disappeared ?” 
(Rendall, Zhe Epp. of St. Paul to the Corinthians, p. 69). 
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After é» ry éxioro\g D* E* F G, defg add pov. B inserts 8¢ between 
eandcal. ND? EFGKLP, fgSyrr. Copt. insert ydp after BAérw. In 
all three cases we may omit. Lachmann and Hort would follow Vulg. 
(videns) and read B\érwy, BrewG having been read as Brerw. Videns, like 
the insertion of ydp, may be an attempt to smooth the constr. 

Only to those who believe in verbal inspiration in the most rigid sense 
could this verse cause any difficulty, other than that of reading and constr. 
There is no need even to ask the question, ‘© How could an inspired Apostle 
ever regret what he had written?” Such questions belong to views about 
Holy Scripture which criticism has demonstrated to be untenable. The 
Apostle himself would scarcely have understood what such a question 
meant. If he did, he might ask, ‘‘ Do you suppose that I never make a 
mistake ? 


9. GAN’ Ste DuwhOnre els petdvoray. With much delicacy, he 
makes them rather than himself the cause of his present happi- 
ness. It was not his letter, the writing of which was no pleasure 
to him, but their way of receiving it, which produced so much 
joy. He claims no credit for it. 

éLum}Ontre yap xara Gedy. ‘For you were made sorrowful in 
God’s way’; z.e. as God would have you sorrowful; not ‘owing 
to the grace of God,’ ‘thanks to His help.’ Cf. Rom. viii. 27; 
4 Macc. xv. 2. ‘God’s way’ is opposed to man’s way and the 
devil’s way. 

tva dv pnBeri LnprwOjre é€ ypdy. Such was God’s intention ; 
‘that in nothing ye might suffer loss (1 Cor. iii. 15; Lk. ix. 25) 
at our hands.’ If he had not urged them to change their course, 
that would have been great loss to them and great blame to him. 
God did not will either his negligence or their loss. It is un- 
natural to make iva depend upon dAX’ ore a, els pevdvorav.* 


10. perdvoray elg cwrmpiav dperapéAntoy. The adj. belongs to 
peravoay. There is no need to say that salvation brings no 
regret. To make this clear we must repeat; ‘repentance unto 
salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret’ (RV.), or 
‘repentance which bringeth no regret, repentance unto salvation.’ 
‘Repentance not to be repented of’ (AV.) is a pleasing verbal 
antithesis, like ‘righteousness with unrighteousness’ (vi. 14), but 
neither is justified by the Greek.f Vulg. has paenttentiam in 
salutem stabilem operatur, and stabilem can be taken readily with 
salutem without perpetrating a truism; but séadzés is not an 


* It is remarkable that perdyoa occurs only four times in the Pauline 
Epistles, twice in these two verses and once in Rom. ij. 4 and 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
while Heravoéw occurs only in 2 Cor. xii. 21. This does not imply ‘‘ the 
almost complete omission of the twin Rabbinic ideas of repentance and 
forgiveness” (C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 75). These words 
are rare, but the thought of forgiveness, such as he himself had won, is often 
present as reconciliation to God. 

t+ Superest ne rursus provinciae, quod damnasse dscitur, placeat, agaique 
poenilentiam poenitentiae suae (Plin. Ep. vii. 10). 
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accurate rendering of dwerapéAnros. In Rom. xi. 29 Vulg. has 
sine paenitentia for dyer. Eis owrnpiav is freq. in Paul, being 
found in all groups (Rom. i. 16, x. 1, 10; Phil. i 19; 2 Thess. 
li. 133; 2 Tim. iii 15), but nowhere does he weaken owrnpia by 
giving it an epithet. 

4) 8@ rou xoopou AUtn Odvatoy xarepydferar. ‘But the sorrow 
of the world worketh out death.’ The Revisers adopt the 
reading xarepyaferas (see below), but make no difference between 
it and épydéfera, and Vulg. has oferatur in both places; 4 xara 
@edv Avry ‘ works’ or ‘ promotes’ cwrnpia, } tr. xdcpov A. ‘works 
out’ or ‘produces’ @dvarov. Cf. Rom. vii. 13.% Perhaps the 
reference is chiefly to sorrow for sin, and Cain, Esau, and Judas 
may be illustrations of the wrong kind of sorrow. But we need 
not confine the verse to that. Sorrow for worldly losses and 
troubles does not lessen them ; indeed sorrow for sickness may 
aggravate the disease and prevent recovery; but sorrow for sin 
may curethesin. Affliction which is not taken as discipline, but 
resented as unreasonable, hardens and deadens the soul: sub- 
mission to God’s will brings peace. Moreover, men regret the 
sorrow which they feel for worldly losses, but they do not regret 
the sorrow which cures sin. Cf. éorw alcyxivy éxayouca dpapriay, 
xai €orw aicxivn Sofa Kat xdpis (Ecclus, iv. 21). In the Testa- 
ments (Gad v. 7) there seems to be a reminiscence of this 
passage ; # yap xara Gedy dAnOis perdvota. . . Sdryet 7d Sta BovALov 
apos cwrnpiav. See Heinrici-Meyer. 

épydterac (N* BC DE P 37) after duerauédnror is to be preferred to 
xarepyateras (8* G K L), which is assimilation to the next clause. 

11. i800 ydp. He wants them to see how they themselves 
afford an example of the right kind of Avy and its fruits. ‘For 
behold, this very thing, your being sorrowful in God’s way, what 
earnestness (see on villi. 7) it worked out in you.’ He looks back 
to what was said in v. 7, and in his desire to give them full credit 
for the excellent change in them he adds a great deal to what 
was said before; in 9. 7 we have three particulars, here we have 
seven. He is brimming over with affectionate delight.t The 
repeated dAAd means ‘ dut moreover,’ ‘du¢ over and above this,’ 
and the same effect is produced in English with either ‘ yea’ or 
‘nay.’ Blass, § 77. 13. 

@\Xad drodoyiayv. Not merely earnestness instead of their 
previous indifference ; but ‘self-vindication.’ They were anxious 
to exculpate themselves and show that they had not abetted the 
offender or condoned his offence. 


* See the Essay and the Sermon on these words by F. Paget, Zhe Spirat 
of Discipline, pp. tf. and 51f. 

+ A steady reformation is a more decisive test of the value of mourning 
than depth of grief” (F. W. Robertson). 
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dyavdxrnow. Indignation at the shame brought upon the 
Church. ‘Ayavaxréw occurs several times in the Synoptists, but 
here only does the noun occur. Cf. Thuc. 1. xli. 3. 

@6Bov. We cum virga venirem (Beng.); but we need not 
restrict it to that. God’s judgments may be included. Indeed 
it is unlikely that St Paul would put fear of himself in the 
foreground. ‘Happy is the man that feareth alway’ (Prov. 
XXviii. 14). 

éméQnow. Yearning for the Apostle’s favour and return. 
Yearning for their own improvement, quo desideratis in melius 
provehi (Herveius), is less probable. 

Lidov. Zeal for God and the Apostle and against the evil 
which dishonours both. 

éx8ixnow. Avenging, in punishing the offender, about 
which there had been difficulty (ii. 6). It is placed last, possibly 
for that reason, or possibly because St Paul does not now 
regard it of great importance. Enough had been done to 
vindicate the authority which had been outraged. "Exdixnors is 
from édixcos (1 Thess. iv. 6; Rom. xiii. 4) through éxdicéw (x. 6; 
Rom. xii. 19). Hort (on 1 Pet. ii. 14) says, “In both LXX and 
N.T. éxdienows stands for both ‘avenging’ or ‘ vindication,’ and, 
as here, for ‘vengeance,’ ‘requital.’ This sense is- specially 
abundant in Ecclus.” Bengel and Meyer arrange the last six 
items in pairs, dealing respectively with the shame of the 
Church, feeling towards the Apostle, and treatment of the 
offender. But the grouping is perhaps fanciful: dyavd«ryors 
may have reference to the offender, and {jAos to the Apostle. 
The grouping is probably not intended by St Paul. 

dy wayti cuveorjcate éauvtods. ‘In everyone of these points 
ye approved yourselves,’ See on v. 5. He acquits them of all 
responsibility for the offence which was committed. At first 
they had been to blame. By not protesting against the outrage 
they had seemed to acquiesce in it, but all this had been put 
right by their reception of Titus and submission to Paul’s 
letter. 

dyvods efvat 1 mpdypan. ‘To be pure in the matter,’ to be 
purged from all complicity in it, because they no longer felt any 
sympathy with it. St Paul does not say yevéoOac but elvae: he 
does not wish to hint that they had not always been dyvoi. 
‘Ayvés marks predominantly a feeling, and xa@apdés a state 
(Westcott on 1 Jn. ili. 3). The indefinite r¢@ rpdypare points to 
a disagreeable subject which he does not care to specify; the 
Corinthians know all about the unhappy business, Neither the 
use of this vague term (1 Thess. iv. 6) nor dyvous (xi. 2) is any 
argument for the incredible identification of this offender (ii. 5) 
with the incestuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. 1). 
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After \urnOfjvun, XS? DEK LP, de Vulg. add tués. 8* BCFG 17, 
gomit. «xareipydoaro(® B®CG K L P) rather than xcarnpydoaro (B*D E). 
Before ipo, 8 CF GP, f g Vulg. Syrr. read & S* BDELK omit. 
& BC D*FG, f g omit the é» before rg wxpdyyart, which is probably an 
insertion to ease the construction. 


12, dpa ei xai éypapa Syiv. ‘So then, although I did write to 
you.’ The subject seems to be closed, and yet the Apostle does 
not end here. The excellent results of the mission of Titus and 
St Paul’s intense joy have been fully described, but something 
more is added as a sort of explanatory appendix. He goes on 
to explain why he wrote the letter which has borne such good 
fruit. There was one point in which it had partially failed, for 
the Corinthians had not treated the offender in the way in which 
he had expected; they had been more lenient than he had 
perhaps suggested. But he has assured them that he 1s content 
with what was done and does not desire anything further (ii. 5 f.) ; 
and he now tells them that his main object in writing was not 
to get the offender punished, or the person who was offended 
righted, but to give them an opportunity of showing how loyal 
they really were to himself. We may regard it as almost certain 
that the person offended was himself. His whole treatment of 
To mpayya is in harmony with this view. This is another allusion 
to the severe letter. 


The dpa here is equivalent to &ore with a finite verb; ‘so then,’ 
‘accordingly,’ ‘consequently.’ In class. Grk. it is almost invariably sub- 
joined to another word, as in 1 Cor. vii. 14; Rom. vii. 21; Gal. ili. 73 
i and is hardly ever placed first, as here; 1 Cor. xv. 18; Rom. x. 17; 

- Vv. II. 


obx evexey Tod ASixjoavros. St Paul is always exhibiting 
Hebrew modes of thought and language. In Jewish literature 
we often have two alternatives, one of which is negatived, with- 
out meaning that it is negatived absolutely, but only in com- 
parison with the other alternative, which is much more important. 
‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos. vi. 6) does not 
prohibit sacrifice; it affirms that mercy is much the better of 
the two. Cf. Mk. ix. 37; Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii. 28. Here 
St Paul does not mean that he had no thought of the offender 
or the offended person in writing; he means that they were not 
the main cause of his doing so. His object was to get the 
Corinthian Church out of the false position in which it was in 
reference to himself. That was the thing for which he chiefly 
cared, and in comparison with that all other ends were as 
nothing. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 17. Is it possible to believe that the 
letter to which allusion is here made is 1 Corinthians ? 

It is still less possible to believe that rod adixyoavtos is the 
incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. x. St Paul would hardly have 
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regarded such a sin as a personal injury to an individual ; it was 
@ monstrous injury to the whole of the Corinthian Church. 
But there is a stronger reason than this. If 6 déiuyoas is the 
man who had his father’s wife, then 6 45cc70eis must be the man’s 
father, who was alive when the son committed incest with his 
father’s wife. Disorderly as the Corinthian Church was, it is 
difficult to believe that one of its members would be guilty of 
taking his father’s wife while his father was living, and that the 
rest of the Church, so far from being scandalized, were as much 
puffed up with self-complacency as usual (see on 1 Cor. v. 2). 
What is said about forgiving the offender (iv. 5 f.) is strangely 
worded, if he was an offender of such heinousness. 

It is possible that 6 dducnfeis was Timothy (Hastings, DB. iv. 
p. 768), but almost certainly it was St Paul himself (DJ. iii. 
p. 711).* That hypothesis satisfies all requirements, especially 
with regard to the reserve with which he speaks of the matter. 
The Corinthians would understand. Who o adujnoas was was 
known to them, but is unknown to us. He was probably a 
turbulent Corinthian who in some outrageous and public manner 
had defied the Apostle’s authority. Now that the Corinthians 
had withdrawn all sympathy from him and had submissively 
sought reconciliation with St Paul, it did not matter whether the 
punishment inflicted by the congregation had been adequate or 
not. 

GAN’ Evexev tod havepwOijvat Thy otrousiy Oudv Thy wep tydv wpds 
épas. Not for either of these ends, ‘but in order that your 
earnestness on our behalf might be made manifest unto you.’ 
If the same translation is to be given to évexey in all three places, 
we may say, ‘not in order to punish the wrong-doer, nor yet in 
order to avenge the wronged, but in order, etc.’ The main 
object was to get the Corinthians to realize their true state of 
mind respecting the Apostle. In the friction and excitement 
of the recent crisis they had fancied that they could part from 
him with a light heart; but his letter showed them what casting 
him off would mean, and they found that the ties which bound 
them to him could not be so easily broken. They cared for 
him too much for that. ‘Unto you’ is simpler and more 
telling than ‘among you’ or ‘with you’ (1 Thess. iii. 4) for 
apos upas. It was unto themselves that this revelation had to 
be made; they did not know the state of their own hearts 
till the shock of the letter came. With tuav... xpos ipas 
comp. 1. 11. 

évdémov tod Geo. Placed last with emphatic solemnity, as in 
iv. 2 (see the last note there). The words are to be taken with 


* Bousset says with reason; so grbt diese Wendung nur dann einen er- 
traglichen Sinn, wenn man annimt, dass Paulus selbst der Belroffene set. 


15 
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éypaya: he wrote with a deep sense of responsibility. God 
would judge of his reason for writing and of the words which he 
said. 

In this verse we twice have in MSS. the common confusion between 
dpets and bueis. The reading of Vulg., sollictiudinem nostram, quam pro 
vobis habemus, and of T.R., r. cwovdhy judy 1. brép dpay, is inconsistent 
with the context. He did not write to manifest his zeal for them, but to 
bring out their zeal for him. The cwrovd4 in this verse is the same as in 
v.10. BCD*EKLP, e Syrr. Copt. have r. om. dyuav 1. brép nyu. 


13. 8a roGro wapaxexAyjpeOa. ‘For this cause (because our 
good purpose was accomplished in bringing your loyalty to 
light) we have been and are comforted.’ These words, with a 
full stop after them, should have been given tog. 12. Chry- 
sostom ends a Homily with them, and he begins another (xvi.) 
with the words which follow. A teacher is comforted by the 
progress of his pupils, a spiritual ruler by the loyalty of the 
ruled ; and spiritual rule is the highest of all arts. 

"Ewt 82 +7 wapaxAyjoe fpdy. ‘But over and above our 
personal comfort.’ The é€ is certainly rightly placed here (see 
below), and it bars the rendering of Luther, Beza, and AV., 
which takes éri 7. . with the preceding wapaxexArpeOa, reading 
tpov for quav, ‘we were comforted in your comfort.’ This does 
not fit the context. 

weptooorépws paddov éxdpnpev ext ry xapg Titov. ‘My own 
comfort was great; in addition to it came the more abundant 
joy at the joy of Titus.’ The strengthening of the comparative 
with a pleonastic padAov is not rare; paddAov wepioodrepoy 
exnpvocov (Mk. vil. 36); woAA@ yap paddAov xpetovov (Phil. i. 23). 
It is found in class. Grk. Blass, § 44.5; Wetstein on Phil. L 23. 
In xii. g pa@AAov does not strengthen 7dra, but belongs to 
KAU YHC OpaL. 

én dvamémautat Td nvejpa adtod dws wadvtev buav. ‘ Because 
his spirit has been refreshed, thanks to all of you.’ Cf. dvéravoay 
yap 76 éudv wvevpa (1 Cor. xvi 18; see note there). In Philem. 
7, 20 we have ra owAdyyxva for ro wvedtpa. “The compound 
dvarraverOas expresses a temporary relief, as the simple zaveo@az 
a final cessation” (Lightfoot), a truce as distinct from a peace. 
It is refreshment and relief which Christ promises to the weary 
and heavy laden, not a permanent removal of their burdens, 
dvaravow Spas (Mt. xi. 28). For dxé where ixo might have 
stood, ‘at the hands of’ rather than ‘by,’ cf. roAAa wadety dro 
Trav rpecButépwy (Mt. xvi. 21; also Lk. vil. 35, xvii. 25; Jas. i 
13). Blass, § 40. 3. This wavrwy tay is repeated in v. 165. 
The whole Corinthian Church had had a share in making this 
happy impression on Titus, and he was deeply grateful to them 
for it. The Apostle is careful to let them know this, because 
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Titus is to return to them to carry out the arrangements for the 
collection for the poor at Jerusalem (vill. 6, 16). 
&é is certainly to be retained after éwi, and to be omitted after repicgo- 
répws, wih NBC DFGKLP, Latt. Goth. The insertion after repwe. 
has very little authority. A few cursives and Arm. omit 6é altogether. 


FKL, Copt. have ry wapaxAfoe dudy, another confusion of the two 
pronouns, as in 2. 12. 


14. dt ef te adtd Sirep bpdy nexadynpas, 0b xatyoyxdvOny. ‘For 
if in anything I have gloried to him on your behalf, I was not put 
to shame.’ This is added in explanation of the great relief which 
the conduct of the Corinthians had been to Titus. Titus had 
accepted the mission to Corinth with serious misgivings; his 
overtures might be rejected with contempt and violence. St 
Paul had praised the Corinthians to him, and had assured him 
that the strained situation would pass, because they were 
thoroughly sound at heart. St Paul is now able to tell them 
that his praise of them had been completely justified by their 
subsequent conduct. He was ‘not put to shame’ (RV.) by 
being proved to be utterly mistaken about them. Titus had 
found that the Apostle’s high estimate of them was correct. The 
Corinthians were rightminded people who knew how to listen to 
reason and respect authority. He had told them to welcome 
and obey Titus, and they had done so; and this had quite won 
Titus’ heart. For xexavynpas see on ix. 2. 

és wdvra év ddnGeia «7.4. ‘As we spake all things to you in 
truth, so our glorying also before Titus was proved to be truth.’ 
For éwt= ‘in the presence of,’ ‘before,’ cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6; Mk. 
xiii. g; Acts xxv. 9. The introductory d\Ad means, ‘On the 
contrary ; so far from my being put to shame, etc.’ He appeals 
to his own truthfulness and sincerity, which had been challenged 
at Corinth and had been proved to be real: tiv and én Titov 
balance one another, and there is a sort of chiasmus; éy dAnOeig 
Spiv ... ext Tirov dAnbea. The first dA70aa is subjective, the 
second is objective. 

sira (NBDEKLP, Latt.) rather than rdvrore (CFG, g rate 


CDEP, Latt. have tyiy dy dAndelg by assimilation of order to éwl T. dA. 
No 4 before éwi T. (&* B). 


15. xai ta onddyxva adtod. ‘And so his heart goes out to 
you the more abundantly,’ z.e. still more than before he came to 
you and had this happy experience.* They received him as the 
Galatians received St Paul (Gal. iv. 14), in spite of the stern 
letter which he brought. Hence his affection for them when he 


recalls it all. Cf. ai xapdta: atray eis wovnpiay (Dan. xi. 27, 
Theod.). 


* But it is possible that weptocorépws is simply ‘very abundantly’ and 
implies no comparison with any other occasion. 
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thy mdvrev spdv dwaxojy. These words indicate that Titus 
had very definite demands to make, and that compliance with 
them was universal. There was no thought of rebellion against 
the Apostle or his delegate. 

perd od6Bou xai tpédpou. This strong expression suggests 
something more than that they were afraid that they could not 
do enough to please him. St Paul himself had confessed to 
having had this feeling when he first begun his work in Corinth 
(1 Cor. ii. 3), and in him it meant a nervous anxiety to do his 
duty.* No other N.T. writer uses the phrase, and this seems to 
be its meaning in the four places in which it occurs. The other 
two are Eph. vi. 5 and Phil. ii. 12, where see Lightfoot. In 
Eph. vi. 5 this ‘fear and trembling’ is opposed to ‘eye-service.’ 
In Is. xix. 16, é&y pdf xat éy rpéum Means actual terror. 


16. Xaipw Sn dv wévrs Capp év Suiv. A joyous conclusion to 
the whole section (vi. r1—vii. 16), added impressively without 
any connecting particle. The otv, ‘therefore’ (AV.) is one of 
those freq. insertions made by scribes and translators (here Goth. 
Arm.) for the sake of smoothness, and such smoothness generally 
involves weakness. It does not much matter how we take orz, 
whether ‘I rejoice ‘hat,’ or ‘I rejoice decause.’ The translation 
of OappS is more important ; ‘I am of good courage’ (RV.), as 
in x. 1, 2, rather than ‘I have confidence’ (AV.). If x.—xiii. is 
part of the painful letter which preceded i.—ix., this verse may 
refer to x. 1, 2. There he is of good courage in standing out 
against some of them; here he is of good courage about the 
present obedience of all of them, and (as he hopes) about their 
readiness to help in raising money for the poor at Jerusalem. 
This verse prepares the way for the request which he is about to 
urge in vill. and ix. Their past good works and present loyalty 
give him courage in pressing this matter upon them. See on 
L 23, iL 3, 9, 1V. 2, V. 13, Vil. 2 for other instances in which these 
first nine chapters seem to refer to passages in the last four. 
Whatever may be the truth about this or any other possible 
reference, the Apostle’s mood and judgment must have changed 
extraordinarily, if, after dictating these verses (13-16), he dictated 
xii, 20, 21 as part of the same letter. 

éy dpiv. ‘Concerning you’; cf. dropotua: & tpiv, ‘I am 
perplexed about you’ (Gal. iv. 20); lit. ‘in your case.’ Others 
explain that the voof of the courage or the perplexity is i them, 
and translate ‘through you.’ The difference is not very great. 

The reconciliation between the Apostle and the Corinthians 
is now complete ; and with this verse the first main division of 


* ‘¢In the same spirit with which a young man of character would work, 
who was starting in business on capital advanced by a friend” (Denney). 
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the Epistle (i. 12-vii. 16) ends. Sicut sapiens medicus jam paene 
sanata vulnera lenissimis medicamentis curabat, ut priorts increpa- 
tionis usura sanaretur (Herveius). 

Before leaving this chapter we must notice once more its 
exuberant and passionate tone. The Apostle “lets himself go,” 
and can hardly find language in which to express his appreciation 
of the present attitude of the Corinthians towards himself and 
Titus, and his consequent joy over them and over the joy which 
they have produced in Titus. Words expressive of comfort, 
rejoicing, glorying, boldness, and courage occur with surprising 
frequency, as if he could not repeat them too often. We have 
wapaxadéw four times, rapdxAnors thrice, xaipw four times, xapa 
twice, xavynors twice, xavydoxat and mwappyoia and Oappe once 
each. With regard to the good conduct of the Corinthians we 
have (jAos twice, owrovdy twice, perdvora twice, dd8os twice, 
together with dwaxoy and other terms of approbation. And all 
this is within the compass of fifteen, or rather of thirteen verses. 
It is all the more necessary to notice this because of the very 
marked change of tone which is at once evident directly we leave 
this part of the Epistle and begin to study the next two chapters. 
The change of subject causes a sudden cessation of this over- 
flowing enthusiasm and generosity of language. So far from 
letting himself go, the Apostle manifestly feels that he is treading 
on delicate ground, and that he must be cautious about what he 
says and the language in which he says it. The Epistle is full 
of rapid changes of feeling, perhaps caused in some cases by 
breaks in the times of dictating. Here it is the new subject that 
causes the change. 


VIL 1-I&. 15. THE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR 
CHRISTIANS AT JERUSALEM. 


This is the second of the main divisions of the Epistle, and 
it may be divided into five sections, which, however, are made 
for convenience of study, without any assumption that they were 
intended by the Apostle. In viii. 1-7 he sets forth the Example 
of Liberality set by the Macedonian congregations; vill. 8-15 
he points to the Example of Christ and indicates the proportion 
to be observed in contributing; viii. 16-24 he informs the 
Corinthians that this new Mission to them is to be entrusted to 
Titus with two others; ix. 1-5 he exhorts them to have every- 
thing ready when he comes; and 1x. 6—15 he exhorts them to be 
liberal, for their own sakes and for the good of the Church. 

The subject of this Palestine Relief Fund is mentioned in 
four places in N.T. ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; these two chapters; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; Acts xxiv. 17. Paley (Horae Paulinae, ii. 1) has 
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shown how these four passages fit into one another and explain 
one another, and his arguments well repay study. The fact that 
St Paul mentions the collection of this fund in three of his four 
great Epistles, and that in this one he devotes so large a portion 
of the letter to the subject, is evidence that he took a very keen 
interest in the matter and was most anxious that the collection 
should be a success; and there was no place in which it was 
more important that the collection should be a generous one 
than at Corinth. The distress at Jerusalem was great; that was 
an argument that could be urged everywhere. But it was 
specially fitting that it should be pressed home in Gentile 
Churches; for seeing that the Gentiles had been admitted to 
share the spiritual possessions of the Jews, it was not unreason- 
able that the Jews should be admitted to a share of the worldly 
possessions of the Gentiles. If this was freely done, the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ would be shown to be a very real 
and practical thing, and would be made all the more binding in 
future. ‘This collection formed the one visible expression of 
that brotherly unity which otherwise was rooted merely in their 
common faith” (Harnack, Afisston and Expansion, i. p. 183). 
It was specially desirable that Corinth should come to the front 
in this matter. Here Judaizing teachers had been at work, 
claiming to have the sanction of the Mother Church at Jerusalem, 
and denying that St Paul had any such sanction; they said that 
he had no authority from the Twelve and was disowned by them. 
Therefore, if he succeeded in raising a good sum in Corinth for 
the Jerusalem poor, it would show Christians in Palestine that 
his authority in Corinth was an influence for good, and show his 
detractors that he was on good terms with the Mother Church. 
But perhaps his chief aim was to strengthen the ties which bound 
Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians together. See notes on 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-4. It is there pointed out that St Paul uses seven 
different words in speaking of this collection. Excepting Aoyia, 
which is peculiar to x Cor. xvi. 1, all are found in 2 Cor., viz., xapes 
(1 and 2 Cor.), xowwvia (2 Cor. and Rom.), duaxovia, ddpdrys, 
evAoyia, and Aerovpyia (2 Cor. only). Theodoret notes that 
¢tAavOpwria is not used in this sense. What is still more remark- 
able, St Paul does not use dpyipiov, or apyupos, or xpvolov, or 
xpvoos in this connexion: he seems to avoid the mention of 
money. 

His thus asking the Corinthians to bring to a generous 
and speedy conclusion the collection which they had begun to 
make before their recent attitude of rebellion against the Apostle, 
was of course strong evidence that he regarded the old happy 
relation between himself and them as being completely restored. 
He could not easily have given them a more convincing proof 
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of his complete confidence in them. But at the same time there 
was risk in doing so. After restoring friendly relations with 
persons who have been cherishing resentment against us, we do 
not think it politic to begin at once to ask favours or to remind 
them of their duties; and yet this is just what the Apostle 
feels bound to do with the Corinthians, to whom he has only 
just become reconciled. One sees that he feels the difficulty of 
the situation. He desires to be, and to seem to be, confident of 
success ; confident that his beloved converts will do all that he 
wishes them to do, and all that they ought to do, in this matter. 
And yet he does not quite feel this confidence.* It looks as if 
the Corinthians were not very generous givers in this or in other 
things (xi. 8, 9, xil. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, xvi. 4). Noone from 
Corinth is mentioned Acts xx. 4. That may be accidental; yet 
it may mean that what was subscribed at Corinth was so insignifi- 
cant that it did not require a special delegate, but was entrusted 
to one of the others, Be this as it may, St Paul evidently feels 
his way cautiously, weighing his words and careful about his 
arguments. The thought of the malice of the Judaizing teachers 
is still in his mind, and he knows that he has to deal with ex- 
citable people. No word of his must give a handle to the former 
or provocation to the latter. It was probably owing to the 
Judaizing teachers that the collection had hung fire. They 
would oppose any scheme that St Paul advocated. 

There is no good reason for suspecting that these two 
chapters are part of another letter, different from both the first 
seven chapters and the last four. They follow the seventh chapter 
quite naturally, and the change of tone is thoroughly intelligible. 
The tone is similar to that in the Epistle to Philemon. In both 
cases he makes a request with diffidence, delicacy, and courtesy, 
but at the same time with firmness, with the conviction that it 
ought to be granted, and the hope that it will be. And in both 
cases the favour which he asks is not a personal one; he will not 
be the richer, if it is granted. He pleads for others, assuring 
those who can grant the favour that they themselves will be the 
better for granting it. 


Wurr. 1-7. The Example of the Macedonian Churches ts 
worthy of smttation. 


1 Now I should like to justify this expression of the good 
courage which I feel respecting you all. Let me make known 


© «< Dhabilité, la souplesse de langage, la ppusitens Cpistolaire de Pasl, 
ttatent employées tout entiores a cette oeuvre. Ii trouve | pour la recommander 
aux Corinthiens les tours les plus vifs et les the. tendres"’ (Renan, Saint Paul, 


P- 453) 
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to you, my Brothers, the grace of God which has been and still 
is being exhibited very remarkably in the Churches of Mace- 
donia. *In the midst of an ordeal of affliction which has served 
to bring out their genuine Christianity, their overflowing happi- 
ness, combined with quite desperate poverty, has issued in a 
rich stream of simpleminded generosity. * For I can testify that 
up to the very limits, yes, and beyond the limits of their very 
slender means, they have given freely, and this without one word 
of suggestion from me. ‘So far from my asking them to help, 
they begged us most urgently to be allowed the privilege of 
taking part in the work of ministering to the necessities of their 
fellow-Christians in Jerusalem. 5I should be misleading you if 
I were to say that in this they acted just as we expected that 
they would; one does not expect much from very poor people ; 
they did far more than we expected. It was their own selves 
that they gave first and foremost to the Lord and also to us, 
and they made the offering in both cases because it was so willed 
by God. * The result of their double self-dedication was this. 
I urged Titus that, as he had been the person to start the raising 
of a relief-fund on a former visit, so he would now go once more 
and complete among yourselves this gracious undertaking. 
7 Well now, as in everything ye are found to be abundant,—in 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and every kind of zeal, and 
in the love which unites your hearts with ours,—do see to it 
that in this gracious undertaking also ye are found to be abun- 
dant. The possession of so many rich gifts may well bear this 
noble fruit, and you ought not to fall short of your endowments, 


1. Frepifopey 82 dptv, ddedpoi. ‘Now I proceed to make 
known to you, brethren.’ ‘ Moreover’ (AV.) is certainly wrong. 
As in Rom. xv. 14, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. 1. 10, iv. 6, Vil. 29, xii. 1, 
etc., the 5€and the address mark a transition to something more 
or less different from what has preceded, and here 5€ perhaps 
suggests some such connexion as ‘ Now do not let the joy which 
I have just expressed prove vain,’ or ‘Now I must pass on from 
the happiness which you have brought me to the happiness 
which I had in Macedonia.’ Tvwpifw tpiv intimates that what 
he is about to communicate deserves attention (Gal. i. 11; 
1 Cor. xii. 3, xv. 1, Where see note). The phrase is found only in 
the Epistles of this group, but the verb is freq. in N.T. See on 
i. 8, 
thy xdpw rod Geotd thy Sedopdvny €v 7. exxd. tr. Max. ‘The 
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grace of God which has been given in the Churches of Mace- 
donia.’ God's grace has been and still is operating there, pro- 
ducing in the converts a marvellous degree of Christian 
generosity. Not ‘bestowed on the Churches’ (AV.), but ‘given 
in’ them (RV.). Contrast 1 Cor. i. 4. It was among the 
Christians there that this grace was exhibited. St Paul probably 
means the ancient kingdom of Macedonia, in which Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Beroea were situated, rather than the Roman 
province, which included Thessaly and Epirus. The Romans 
had been very hard on these Macedonians; they had taken 
possession of the gold and silver mines which were rich sources 
of revenue, and had taxed the right of smelting copper and iron ; 
they had also reserved to themselves the importation of salt and 
the felling of timber for building ships) The Macedonians said 
that their nation was like a lacerated and disjointed animal 
(Livy, xlv. 30). On the top of this had come persecution in the 
case of Christian converts. But God had enabled these im- 
poverished people to do great things for their fellow-Christians ; 
no doubt, with the grace of God, the Corinthians would do the 
like. 


2. Ste dv woddfj] BoxcpA OAipews. ‘That in much testing of 
affliction.’ The ore depends on yvuwpifoyev, ‘we make known to 
you that.’ For dSoxpy see on it. 9; here it seems to mean 
‘testing’ rather than ‘proof’ (RV.); cf. Rom. v. 4. With the 
general sense comp. Jas. i. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 3. Affliction tested 
the Macedonians and showed what genuine Christians they 
were. The test was severe and prolonged (oAAy); ovd? yap 
drs eOAiByoav, GAX otrus ds Kai Sdxiyror yéverOac bid rijs 
bropovys (Chrys.). For sufferings of the Thessalonians see 
x Thess. i. 6, ii, 14. 

h weptoveia tis xapas abray. ‘The abundance of their joy’; 
a strange thing to be found ‘in much testing of affliction.’ But 
few things are more characteristic of the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age than their exuberant joy. Both substantive and 
verb are freq. in N.T., and there is plenty of evidence elsewhere. 
This abiding and conspicuous effect of ‘the good tidings’ was 
one leading cause of the Gospel’s rapid success. Its missionary 
power was then, and is still, where it exists, very great. Those 
who witness great joy in people whose lives are full of trouble are 
led to think that such people are in possession of something 
which is well worth having. [epiooea (x. 15; Rom. v. 17) 
is a rare word in literature, but it is found in inscriptions (Deiss- 
mann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 80). The repetition of atrayv 
in this verse has rather a heavy effect; but the Apostle desires 
to make quite clear that the joy and the poverty and the liber- 
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ality are found in the very same people, and that it was the joy 
and the poverty which produced the liberality. The poverty, 
extreme though it was, neither extinguished the joy nor pre- 
vented the liberality. 

4 xara BdOous mreyxeia abrév. ‘Their down-to-depth poverty.’ 
Perhaps a phrase of St Paul’s own coining. It does not mean 
that their poverty was going deeper and deeper, but that it had 
already reached the lowest stage. Strabo’ S GyTpoy KoiAoy Kara 
B2Gous is quoted in illustration, Cf. Kara Kepadis (x Cor. xi. 4). 
There is an effective oxymoron in 4 wrwxeia éwepiccevoer eis 76 
whovros. Cf. The widow's two mites given out of her want 
(Lk. xxi. 4), and one Christian having this world’s good while 
another has only eed (1 Jn. iii. 17). 

7d mottos ris AmAdtyTos abtav. ‘The riches of their liber- 
ality.’ The passage from ‘single-mindedness’ or ‘simplicity’ to 
‘liberality’ as the meaning of dwAdrys is not quite obvious. 
In LXX it means ‘innocency ’ (2 Sam. xv. 11; 1 Chron. xxix. 17 ; 
Wisd. i, 1; 1 Macc. ii. 37, 60), generally, if not quite always. 
In N.T. it is peculiar to Paul, and in xi. 3 it seems to mean 
‘innocency’ or ‘simplicity.’ But in these two chapters (ix. 11, 
13) and in Rom. xii. 8 (see note there) it seems to mean that 
simplicity of purpose which is directed towards relieving the 
necessities of others, and hence to denote ‘generosity ’ or ‘liber- 
ality.’* St Paul speaks of the richness, not of their gifts, which 
could not have been large, but of their minds. Munificence is 
measured, not by the amount given, but by the will of the giver. 
Excepting x Tim. vi. 17, zAotros is always used in the Pauline 
Epp. of moral and spiritual riches; and here, as in Eph. i. 7, 
ii, 7, iti. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19; Col. L 27, il. 2 the best texts make 
wXovros neut. In Rom. ix. 23 and Eph. 1. 18 it is masc., as 
perhaps elsewhere in N.T. 


7d xdovros (N* BC P) rather than rév wdofror (8? D FG KL). 


8-5. Sr xard Sdvapiw . . . 8d Oedtjparos Geod. It will be 
convenient to take the whole of this long sentence first, and then 
examine the separate clauses; the constr. is irregular, owing to 
prolonged dictation. ‘For according to their power, I bear 
witness, and beyond their power, of their own accord, with much 
entreaty beseeching of us the favour and the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints; and [this] not in the way that we 
expected, but it was their own selves that they gave first of all 
to the Lord and to us, through the will of God.’ Three things 


: Simplicitas malignitati opponitur (Calvin). In the Testaments the 
word is freq., esp. in /ssachar, ¢.g. wdvra yhp wévyot cal O\Popéras rap- 
etxor éx Ta, dyadio ris vis dv dwiXérnre xapdlas pov. But the usual meaning 
is ‘simplicity,’ ‘innocence,’ rather than ‘liberality.’ 
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have been already stated with regard to the help given by the 
Macedonian Christians. It was rendered (1) in a time of great 
affliction, (2) in spite of great poverty, (3) with great joy. The 
Apostle now adds four more particulars. The help was rendered 
(4) to an extent quite beyond their small means, (5) of their own 
free will, (6) so much so that they begged to be permitted to take 
part in ministering to their fellow-Christians, (7) placing them- 
selves at the disposal of St Paul in a way quite beyond his ex- 
pectation. The long and awkward sentence requires to be 
broken up, and this almost necessarily involves inserting a few 
words. But AV. is not quite consistent in putting what is 
inserted in italics; for ‘take upon us’ (gv. 4) and ‘this’ (v. 5) 
should be in italics as well as ‘their,’ ‘they were,’ and ‘they 
did.’ Moreover, ‘that we should receive’ (gv. 4) is no part of the 
true text (see below). In RV. ‘this grace’ (v. 4) is in excess of 
the Greek, which has ‘ fhe grace.’ But, in order to make the 
meaning clear it is almost necessary, with RV., to have ‘they 
gave’ twice, although it comes only once in the Greek. 


8. paptupd. Nowhere else is the word used absolutely, as 
here; cf. Gal. iv. 15; Rom. x. 2; Col. iv. 13; Rev. xxii. 18. 
With this parenthetical insertion of a confirmatory statement 
comp. ws réxvas Aéyw (vi. 13), A€yo Sutv (Lk. xiii. 24), and the 
classical ofda, ofa, épas. Blass, § 79. 7. 

wapa Suva. Somewhat stronger than trép diva (i. 8), 
which K L P have here; it implies not only ‘above and beyond,’ 
but ‘against, contrary to’ (Heb. xi 11). It was a sort of contra- 
diction to their poverty to give so much. The words do not 
belong to at@aiperor, ‘spontaneous beyond their power,’ but to 
the belated é5wxay.* 

abGalperor. The word occurs nowhere in Bibl. Grk., excepting 
here and v.17. In Xen. Anad. v. vii. 2g we have it of self- 
elected commanders, but it is more often used of ¢hings which 
are spontaneously accepted, death, slavery, etc. (Thuc. vi. 40). 
Cf. avaipérws (2 Macc. vi. 19; 3 Macc. vi. 6), in the same sense 
as avfaipero: here, viz. of persons acting spontaneously. The 
combination éxovciws xai ai@apérws is freq. in papyri. Of course 
this excludes only the Apostle’s asking ; vv. 1 and 5 show that 
the Divine prompting is fully recognized. 


4. Sedpevor fpadv thy xdpw Kal thy xowweviay ris Siaxovias. 
‘Begging of us the favour, viz. the sharing in the ministering to 
the saints.’ The Macedonians entreated to be allowed the 
privilege of fellowship in so good a work. Cf. r Thess. ii. 3. St 
Paul had possibly been unwilling to take much from people who 


* The supra virtutem of Vulg. has led to needless discussion as to whether 
it is right to give supra viriutem; wapd divapw is rather supra vires. 
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were sO poor. Ovdx jyets atrav enbyper, GX’ atrot jpov 
(Chrys.). AV. here is much astray; rv yxdpw is not the gift 
for the Apostle to receive, but the favour for him to grant, 
viz. allowing the Macedonians to help. (Cf. Acts xxiv. 27, 
xxv. 3. They knew that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive. The «at is probably epexegetic. An acc. of a 
substantive after S€oza: is unusual, although rotvro Séopar ipoy is 
common. 
Tijs Staxoviag rijs eis Todg dyious. ‘The charitable ministering 
to the Christians.’ This is a freq. meaning of daxovéa (ix. 1, 12, 
13; Acts vi. 1, xi, 29, xll. 25), a word which occurs more often 
in 2 Cor. and Acts than in all the rest of the N.T. He adds es 
tovs dyiovs to explain the motive of the Macedonians; it was 
because help was wanted for Christians that they were so urgent 
in asking to be allowed to contribute; sie mavult dicere quam 
‘pauperes’,; id facat ad impetrandum (Beng. on 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
Deissmann (75. S¢. p. 117) thinks that this use of eis instead of 
the da/. comm. is Alexandrian rather than Hebraistic ; it is found 
in papyti. 
défacBas Huds after dylovs is an unintelligent gloss found in a few 
cursives and other inferior authorities. 


5. & xal ob nabes hAwioapey. ‘And they did this, not as we 
expected (but far beyond our expectations).’ To confine this to 
their giving spontaneously is probably a mistake. What follows 
shows what is meant. Cf. ov ra duiv dAXAa tpas (xi 14). 

GA’ dautous eSuxay xpStov. The emphasis is on éavrovs by 
position. ‘On the contrary, it was their own selves that they 
first and foremost gave to the Lord and to us.’ Cf. Ex. xiv. 31. 
IIparov here does not mean ‘before I asked them,’ and prob- 
ably does not mean ‘before they gave money.’ It means ‘ first 
in importance’; the crowning part of their generosity was their 
complete self-surrender. They placed themselves at the Apostle’s 
disposal for the service of Christ. It 1s possible that this means 
no more than a general disposition to do all that was within their 
power; but it may refer to “personal service in the work of 
spreading the Gospel, such as was given by Sopater of Beroea, 
Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica, and Epaphroditus of 
Philippi” (J. H. Bernard). To these we may add Jason and 
Gaius, who were Macedonians, and perhaps Demas. With r@ 
Kupiy Kai Huiy COMP. TE rvevpart TH dyiy Kat Hiv (Acts xv. 28). 

Sd GeAyjparos Geos. Some confine this to xat yyiv, but it 
belongs to the whole clause; their offering of themselves was 
governed by the will of God; see v. 1. 


B has #Arixayer, which may be safely rejected; the aor. is quite in 
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6. elg 13 wapaxaddoar ‘pais Titov. We are still under the 
influence of the rather hard-worked @wxay, which fotam pertochae 
structuram sustinet (Beng.). ‘It was their own selves that they 

gave ... so that we entreated Titus, that, just as he started 
{the collection) before, so he would also complete among you this 
gracious work also.’ The els 76 implies some such connecting 
thought as ‘I was so encouraged by the generosity « of the Mace- 
donians that I thought I would send Titus to you.’ We hardly 
need xai in both places, but the pleonasm would easily be made 
in dictating. The second «af, however, may mean that there 
were other things which Titus had started. The rare verb 
poevnpéaro implies that Titus has been at Corinth before he 
took the severe letter alluded to in vii. 12. This is some 
confirmation of the view that he, rather than Timothy, was the 
bearer of 1 Cor. But he may have been in Corinth before 1 Cor. 
to start the collection. In 1 Cor. xvi. 1 the Aoyia is mentioned 
as a subject already known to the Corinthians; see note there, 
They may have asked about it. See on xii. 18. B here has 
énjpéaro, a verb which occurs Gal. iii, 3 and Phil. i. 6, in both of 
which passages it is combined with éxcreAéw, and in both of them 
Lightfoot thinks that a sacrificial metaphor may be intended, 
for both verbs are sometimes used of religious ceremonials, the 
one of initiatory rites and the other of sacrifices and other sacred 
observances. See Westcott on Heb. ix. 6.* The iva gives the 
purport rather than the purpose of the entreaty or exhortation, 
and tva érereAéoy is almost equivalent to a simple infinitive ; cf. 
1 Cor, iv. 3, Xvi. 12. 

eis pds. ‘Among you’; lit. ‘towards you,’ ‘in reference to 
you.’ 

kat mv ydpw taérny. ‘This gracious work also.’ This has 
no reference to rv xdpw tov @eod (v. 1): it is not ‘the grace of 
God’ which Titus is to make efficacious, but the gracious efforts 
for the poor Christians that he is to bring to a fruitful conclusion. 
Nor ts it likely that there is any reference to the good work done 
by Titus in reconciling the Corinthians to the Apostle; that 
would hardly be spoken of as xdpis. It is remarkable how 
frequently ravryy, ravry, OF tavrns recurs in this connexion ; vv. 
7, 19, 20, 1X. 5, 12, 13. In ix. 1 eis rovs dyious takes its place 
for variety. The precise force of xai, ‘as well as something else,’ 
remains doubtful. 


7. GAN’ dowep év wavri weptocedere. ‘ But there is another 
and a stronger consideration. What God has enabled the Mace- 
donians to do is one incentive; you must also remember what 


* The meaning here might be that he treated the collection as a religious 
act, a sacrifice to God. 
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He has done for you. You abound in everything; do not fall 
short of your great powers.’ 

wiores. Faith in Christ, such as every believer has. See on 
Rom. i. 17, pp. 31 f. 

Aéyw xai yrdoa. These were specially valued at Corinth ; St 
Paul treats both as Divine gifts, and, except in his Epistles and 
2 Pet., yvwors is rarely so regarded in N.T. There is probably 
no reference to speaking with Tongues. See on 1 Cor. 1 5, 
which to a considerable extent is parallel to this. 

owoudy. The word combines the ideas of eagerness, earnest- 
ness, and carefulness. AV. employs seven different terms in 
translating it; in the Epistles, ‘carefulness,’ ‘care,’ ‘diligence,’ 
‘forwardness,’ ‘earnest care,’ and ‘business’; in the Gospels, 
‘haste.’ Even the Revisers use four; in the Epistles, ‘ earnest 
care,’ ‘earnestness,’ and ‘diligence’; in the Gospels, ‘haste.’ 
These variations show the wide compass of the word. 

ti €§ Spay év tyiv dydwy. The reading is doubtful, and the 
meaning in either case is not quite certain, whether we read Spay 
év Hyaty Or jay éy tiv. Neither ‘the love which comes from 
you and dwells in us,’ nor ‘the love which comes from us and 
dwells in you,’ is a phrase which has a very clear meaning. 
The love which wins love in return may be meant, and that may 
be expressed by either reading; ‘your love for us which binds us 
to you’ seems to suit the context. The love, like the faith, etc., 
is in the Corinthians. 

tva xat dv tavty TH xdpire w. This shows clearly the meaning 
of rav xdpw ravryvy in v. 6. The tva is probably elliptical, and 
we may understand zapaxad® from v. 6, or a similar verb, The 
elliptical iva is then a gentle substitute for the direct imperative, 
as in the letter of the Jerusalem Jews to those in Egypt, 2 Macc. 
i, 9; Kat viv iva dynre ras Hyépas TAS oxnvornyias Tov Kacey 
pyvos. Cf. also Gal. ii. 10; Eph. v. 33; Mk. v. 23. This use 
of iva is found in papyri. The 4AAcd is against making wva 
co-ordinate with the tva in v. 6; and in any case this would be an 
awkward constr. ‘AdAa is af rather than sed; it marks, not 
Opposition, but the transition fom statement to exhortation 
(Mt. ix. 18; Mk. ix. 22; Lk. vii. 7). Tavry is emphatic by posi- 
tion; ‘in 4s gracious work also,’ as in faith, utterance, know- 
ledge, and love. He is anxious not to seem to be finding fault. 


Vir. 8-15. /givenoorders. The Example of Christ need 
only be mentioned. Each of you must decide how much he 
ought to give. 

8Do not think that I am issuing commands. I am not 
dictating to you. Not at all. I am merely calling your attention 
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to the enthusiasm of the Macedonians in order to prove how 
genuine is your love also. (® There is no need to give orders to 
you. You know how gracious the Lord Jesus Christ was. He 
was so rich in the glory of the Godhead ; yet all for your sake He 
became so poor, in order that you, yes you, might become 
spiritually rich.) 1°I say I am not giving orders; it is just a 
view of the matter that I am offering you in what I write. This 
surely is the proper way in dealing with people like you, who 
were first in the field, not merely in doing something but in 
cherishing a desire to help, and that was as far back as last year. 
11 But now do carry the doing also through, so that your readi- 
ness in desiring to help may be equalled by your way of 
carrying it through, so far, of course, as your means allow. 
12 For if the readiness to give is forthcoming, and to give in 
proportion to one’s possessions, this is very acceptable: no one 
is expected to give in proportion to what he does not possess. 
18J do not mean that other people should be relieved at the cost 
of bringing distress on you, but that there should be equality of 
burdens. At the present crisis your surplus goes to meet their 
deficit, }4in order that some day their surplus may come to meet 
your deficit, so that there may be equality. 3 This is just what 
stands written in Scripture ;— 


‘He who gathered his much had not too much, 
And he who gathered his little had not too little. 


8. 08 nar’ émrayhy Adyw. ‘Not by way of command am I 
speaking.’ Kar értrayyyv is a Pauline phrase, and it is used 
in two different senses. With a negative, as here and 1 Cor. 
vii. 6 (see note), it means ‘not by way of command’; there is 
nothing dictatorial in what he says; he is not issuing orders or 
laying down rules. Without a negative and with a following gen., 
e.g. @eov, as Rom. xvi. 26; 1 Tim. 1. 1; Tit. i. 3, it means ‘in 
accordance with God’s command,’ equivalent to da OeAjparos 
@eod (i. 1, vill. 5 ; 1 Cor. i. 1; Eph. i.1; Col. ir; 2 Tim. i. 1). 
Vulg. is capricious; here, non quast imperans; 1 Cor. vii. 6, non 
secundum imperium; Rom. xvi. 26, secundum praeceptum ; so also 
1 Tim. 1. 1 and Tit. i. 1. Cf. Philem. 8, 9. 

GAAG . . . Soxipdfwr. ‘But as proving (xiii. 5), by means of 
the earnestness of others, the sincerity of your love also.’ No 
verb has to be supplied; Aéyw continues. The mention of the 
zeal of the Macedonians will show that the Corinthians’ love is 
as real as theirs. Excepting Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19; 1 Pet. 17; 
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1 Jn. iv. 1, Soxeuzdfw is a Pauline word, and it is found in all four 
groups, 17 times in all. Whereas zeipd{w is sometimes neutral, 
but generally means testing with the sinister object of producing 
failure, Soxcud{w is sometimes neutral (as in Lk.), is never used in 
the sense of ‘tempt,’ and often as here, means ‘prove’ with the 
hope of a favourable result, or with the implied idea that the 
testing has had such a result. Hence it acquires the sense of 
‘approve’ (Rom. ii. 18, xiv. 22), and is never used of the attempts 
of Satan to make men fail. AV. in translating uses ‘examine,’ 
‘try,’ ‘discern,’ ‘prove,’ ‘approve,’ ‘allow,’ ‘like’; RV. uses 
some of these and adds ‘interpret’ (Lk. xii. 56). Vulg. has 
comprobo here, but everywhere else in N.T. prodo or temto. The 
meaning here is that St Paul is quite sure that the good example 
of the Macedonians will be followed at Corinth. See Trench, 
Syn. § Ixxiv. ; Cremer, Lex. 5.0. 

kai 7d Tijs dperépas dydans yrjovov. ‘ Whatever is genuine in 
your love also.’ St Paul is fond of the substantival adj. followed 
by a gen. ; 7d pwpdy rod @eod, rd trepexov ris yvooens, Td xpNOTOV 
Tov @eov. Cf. iv. 17. We have a similar expression Jas. 1. 3, 76 
Soxiutov tudv ris wiorews, and still more similar in 1 Pet. i. 7, if 
ro Soxiyuov be the right reading. Deissmann (id. Sé. pp. 250, 
259) cites an inscription of Sestos which has spo zdAeiorov 
O€uevos TO mpos TH watpisa yvnotov. See Blass, § 47. 1. Tvyows 
means ‘not supposititious,’ ‘legitimate,’ ‘genuine,’ and dperépas 
answers to érépwy, both being emphatic.* 


9. ywdoxere ydp. The ydp introduces the reason why he 
issues no orders ; there is no need. The Corinthians have their 
own loyal affection ; they have the example of the Macedonians ; 
and, if that were absent, they have the far more constraining 
example of Christ. The ydp in itself is almost proof that 
ywéoxere is indicative, which is probable on other grounds. 
Scitis enim gratiam (Vulg.). 

rou xupiou tpav ‘Incot [Xptorod]. B omits Xprorod, but it is 
probably original. The full title adds to the impressiveness of 
the appeal ; Domini nostri Jesu Christs (Vulg.); ‘the free gift of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Sv Spas. Placed first with great emphasis, There is not 
only the example of a self-sacrificing life, but of a sacrifice made 
on behalf of the Corinthians. Christ not only claimed obedi- 


* Vulg. has vestrae carilatis ingenium bonum comprobans. If this is a 
corruption of ngenuum, the corruption must be very early, for it is found in the 
earliest commentators as well asin the most ancient MSS. Augustine loosely 
renders the words by wes/rae carttatis carissimum. It is to the world at 
aay that the genuineness of their love is to be proved; St Paul needed no 
proof. 
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ence by declaring Himself to be the Legislator of a new Church 
and the Supreme Judge of all mankind, He also inspired intense 
affection and devotion by laying men under an immense obliga- 
tion. He was One whom it was impossible for men to benefit 
by conferring on Him earthly advantages, and yet, being so 
great and rich, He sacrificed for over thirty years more than men 
can at all comprehend, in order to do them good; L£cce Homo, 
ch. v. sub fin. The pre-existence of Christ is plainly taught here, 
as in Gal. iv. 4 (see Lightfoot). See on Rom. viii. 3, 4 and Col. 
i. of. ; also on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

dwrdyevcey modowos dy. Lgenus factus est, cum esset dives 
(Vulg.). The wy is imperf. part., and the aor. points to the 
moment of the Incarnation. Previous to that He was rich 
(Jn. xvii. 5); at that crisis He became poor. That was the 
immeasurable impoverishment (Phil. ii. 6-8). That for years 
He lived the life of a carpenter, and that when He left His 
Mother’s house He had not where to lay His head, is of small 
account, and would be a very inadequate interpretation of 
érrwxevoey. He was not like Moses, who renounced the luxury 
of the palace in order to serve his brethren; He never had any 
earthly riches to renounce. “ His riches were prior to His earthly 
life in a pre-existent life with God. He became poor when He 
entered the world, with a definite purpose to enrich His disciples, 
not in earthly goods, but in the same riches He Himself originally 
possessed in the heavenly world” (Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 121).* Here is the supreme incentive to benevo- 
lence; to being willing, nay, eager, to give up a great deal in 
order to help others. ‘This ineffable surrender was made for 
you.’ 

tva Speis tH éxeivou wrwxeia whounjonre. Both pronouns are 
emphatic ; ‘that you, through As poverty, might become rich,’ 
viz. with the heavenly riches of union with God in Christ and 
the assurance of eternal life. A/eum ergo paupertas illa patri- 
montium est, et infirmitas Domini mea est virtus ; maluit sibi in- 
digere, ut omnibus abundaret (Ambrose on Lk. ii. 41). Perhaps 
the main lesson of the verse is that Christ gave A:mse/f, and in 
all genuine liberality something of self must be given. Cf. Jn. 
xvil. 22, 24; Rom. viii. 30; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 

This motive for liberality is remarkable as being made so 
incidentally, as if there was no need to do more than mention it. 
It was so well known, and it was so unanswerable. Perhaps we 
ought hardly to call it a parenthesis; but such a description is 
only a slight exaggeration. The Apostle at once returns to the 
point about which he is nervously anxious. He is not giving 

* This is a natural and permissible view of the Incarnation, but it is not 
the deepest. See W. Temple, Foundations, pp. 219, 245. 

16 
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commands as an authority who must be obeyed ; that would 
spoil everything. He is laying his own views before them, and 
they must act of their own free will. 
We have again the common confusion between jets and dpels. Read 
& duas (NBD F GLP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Goth.) rather than & yas (C K), 
which makes sense, but very inferior sense. To read jyerépas (some cursives) 
in v. § spoils the sense. 


10. xai yrobpny dv route SiS. ‘And it is an opinion that I am 
offering you in this,’ not acommand. Here, as in 1 Cor. vii. 25, 
where yvwpu7 is contrasted with émrayy, Vulg. has constlium for 
the former. He has told them before (1 Cor. vii. 40) that he 
believes that his opinion is worth considering. Like rodro in the 
next sentence, év rovrm is ambiguous. It may mean either ‘in 
what I am saying’ or ‘in this matter of the relief fund.’ 

tobro yap dpiv cuppédper, otriwes «t.A. ‘For this is expedient 
for people like you, who, etc.’ Lit. ‘for you who are of such a 
character as, etc.’ Tovro may mean simply ‘ Zzus giving Liberally 
which I suggest to you’; and in that case ouzdépe means ‘is for 
your good morally.’ But rovro may also mean (and with rather 
more point in connexion with the preceding sentence and o. 8), 
‘ To offer an opinion, and not give a command, is the method which 
is suitable to people like you, who were to the front, not only in 
doing something, but also in desiring to do something, as long 
ago as last year.’ People who have not even a wish to move 
are the kind of people to whom one issues commands. Herveius 
understands rovro as meaning ‘Zo win the riches of Christ by 
tmitating His poverty is well worth your doing.’ This is a more 
elaborate form of the first interpretation. The force of otrees 
must in any case be preserved. 

But why is doing placed in this position, as if it were inferior 
to willing? To say that in morals it is the will that is of value, 
and not what is accomplished, is not satisfying. It is not prob- 
able that St Paul had any such thought. Nor is it very satis- 
factory to suppose that in dictating he inadvertently transposed 
the two verbs. We get a better explanation if we suppose that 
he wished to say that the Corinthians were the very first in the 
field, not only in setting to work, but in intending to set to work. 
This explanation does not require us to give to the zpo- in 
apoevypfacbe the meaning ‘before the Macedonians,’ which is 
perhaps too definite ; but, if that is the force of the preposition, 
the explanation has all the more point. The change from the 
aor. roujoas to the pres. OéAev is to be noted, indicating the 
difference between some particular action and the continual 
wishing to act. This may perhaps intimate that the acting has 
ceased, and that only the wishing remains. They had been first 
in both, but now others were before them in acting. There are 
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two other explanations, ‘not only to do, but to do it willingly,’ 
and ‘not indeed with the doing, but at any rate with the willing.’ 
Both make good sense, but neither can be got out of the Greek 
as we have it. There must be conjectural emendation of the 
text in order to justify either; and if we are to make conjectures, 
the simplest is the transposition of the two verbs, as is done in 
the Peshitto Syriac. 

dd wépuor. ‘From last year,’ t.¢c. ‘as long ago as last year.’ 
Not ‘a year ago,’ as AV. and RV., which implies twelve months 
ago. If, as is probable, 2 Cor. was written late in the year, and if 
St Paul is reckoning, either according to the Jewish civil year, or 
according to the Macedonian year, then ‘last year’ might mean 
the spring of the same year, according to our reckoning. If he 
is following the Olympiads, which he might do in writing to 
Corinthians, this way of expressing himself would be still more 
easy. The Macedonian year is said, like the Jewish civil year 
(Tisri), to have begun about October ; and counting by Olympiads 
the year would begin in the summer, ‘Therefore in all three 
cases a person writing in November might speak of the previous 
January-April as ‘last year.’ When 1 Cor. was written the 
collection of money at Corinth had hardly begun (1 Cor. xvi. 1 f.). 
On this point turns the interval between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. 
Here we are told that ‘last year’ the collecting had begun. 
Does this imply an interval of much less than a year or of much 
more than a year? See Introduction; also K. Lake, Larter 
Letters of St Paul, p. 140. The expression dé wépvor is found 
in papyri, and the combination probably belongs to the language 
of the people; zporépvax and éxmrépvcs are also used in the like 
sense. Deissmann, 47d. St. p. 221. 


wpoeriiptacde (8 BC K L P) rather than éripfacde (D F G); cf. o. 6. 


LL. vuvi 82 nat rd mojoa émreddcate, ‘But now complete 
the doing also, that as there [was] the readiness to will, so there 
may be the completion also according to your means.’ It would 
be a sad thing that those who were foremost in willing should 
be hindermost in performing ; they must bring their performance 
into line with their willingness. There is no verb expressed with 
xaOdrep % mpoOupia tov OéAav. We may supply either ‘was’ 
or ‘is.’ Each Corinthian would know whether he still possessed 
this zpo$vpia. The stronger form vuvé intimates that there should 
be no more delay; ‘precisely now and not later.’ It is rare else- 
where in N.T., but freq. in Paul, generally as here in the usual 
temporal sense, but sometimes logical, as x Cor. xiii. 13; cf. 
Heb. ix. 29. 

éx tod dyav. Ambiguous; it might mean ‘out of that which 
ye have’ (AV.); which has little point: if they give, it must be 
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out of what they possess. The next verse shows that it means 
‘in proportion to what you possess.’ Evidently the readiness 
to give had for some time not been very great, certainly not 
since the rupture between the Apostle and the Corinthians, 
and now he does not wish to alarm them. He had put 
before them the example of the Macedonians, who had 
given ‘beyond their means’ (v. 3). He assures the Corin- 
thians that he is not suggesting that fhey ought to give beyond 
their means; but they no doubt see that they ought to give, 
and he urges them to do so without further delay. Except- 
ing - XVli. IX, zpoOvuia is peculiar to 2 Cor. (vv. 12, 19, 
ix. 2). 


12. ef ydp 4 mpoSupia wpénetra. ‘For if the readiness is there 
(lit. ‘lies before us’), it is acceptable according as [a man] may 
have, and not according as [he] has not.’ The zs is not original, 
but perhaps it ought to be supplied (RV.). Otherwise 7 xpo6upia 
personified is the nom. to éx7 and éxe.. Cf. Tobit iv. 8, which 
is one of the offertory sentences in the English Liturgy. It 
is not likely that apoxeraz here means ‘precedes,’ ‘be first’ 
(AV.), prius adsit (Beza). The amount that a man may have 
is indefinite, éay éq: his not having is a definite fact (ovx 
éxe). In Rom. xv. 31 edrpdcdexros is again used in reference 
to the Palestine relief fund. See on vi. 2, and Hort on 
r Pet. ii. 5; also Index IV.* 


éd4y (BC D®? EK P) rather than & (ND*FGL) ®BC*DFGKP 
omit rs, which C* L have after yp and D F G after ye. 


13, 14. 06 ydp tva Gog devors. Something is often under- 
stood before tva: ‘I mean’ (AV.), or ‘I say this’ (RV.), or 
‘the object is’ (Waite and others), etc. But the ellipse is just 
as intelligible in English as in Greek, and in English no con- 
junction 1s needed; ‘Not that there is to be relief for others, 
pressure for you: but according to equality, etc.’ For dveos 
see on iL 13; also Index IV. 

GAN’ @€ todrmtos. These words may be taken either with 
what precedes or with what follows. Although drws yévyrat 
lxorns occurs at the end of the next sentence, it is perhaps best 
to take GAN’ é€ icdryros at the beginning of it. Place a colon at 
‘pressure for you’ and continue ; ‘but according to equality—at 
the present season your abundance to meet their want, that their 
abundance also may meet your want, so that the result may be 


* In his letter to Eustochium (Z%. cviii. 15) Jerome quotes thus; Mon se 
aliis refrigerium, vobis autem tribulatio, sed ex egualitate tn hoc tempore, ut 
vestra abundantia sit ad slorum inopiam, et tllorum abundantia sit ad 
westram inopiam. 
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equality.’* There is to be reciprocity, mutual give and take, so 
that in the end each side has rendered the same kind of service 
to the other. We need not bring in here the thought in Rom. 
xv. 27 of Gentiles giving material help in return for spiritual 
help. Here the help on both sides is material. The Apostle 
contemplates the possibility of Corinthian Christians being in 
distress, and of Jerusalem Christians sending money to relieve it. 
Vulg. supplies words which are not in the Greek ; and something 
must be supplied; ves‘ra abundantia sllorum inopiam suppleat ; 
ut et illorumabundantia vestrae inopiae sitsupplementum. Beza has 
suppleat in both clauses. ‘Ev 7@ viv xatpg as in Rom. iii. 26, xi. 5. 
7) dpdy wepioceupa . . . Td dpdy dordpypa. This use of tpoy 
between the art. and the noun 1s freq. in Paul; see on i. 6 and 

cf. 1 Cor. vil. 35, ix. 12. 
The éé after duty (N° DE GK LP, Vulg. Goth. Arm.) is probably an 


insertion for the sake of smoothness ; &* BC 17, de, Aeth. omit. Note 
DE and de. 


15. The quotation hardly illustrates more than the idea of 
equality of some sort; not the equality which is the result of 
mutual give and take, which is a voluntary process, but that 
which is the result of the same measure being imposed on all, 
which is not voluntary. In LXX we have ovx érAcdvace § 7d 
mwoAv and & ro aarrov otk HAarrévyow (Ex. xvi. 18). Some 
Israelites were eager to gather much manna; others through 
modesty or indifference gathered little. When they came to 
measure it, they all found they had exactly the prescribed 
amount. St Paul perhaps suggests that the equality which had 
to be forced upon those Israelites ought to be joyfully anticipated 
in the new Israel. The Corinthian Christians ought spontaneously 
to secure themselves against getting more than their share of this 
world’s goods by giving to the Jerusalem Christians before there 
was any need to require help from them. 

xabws yéypamrar. Cf. ix. 9; 1 Cor. i. 31, ii. 9; Rom. i. 17; 
etc. This form of citation is in Paul confined to Corinthians 
and Romans, and it is very freq. in Romans. 

& 73 wodd w.7.A. Qui multum, non abundavit, et gut modicum, 
non minoravit (Vulg.). ‘He who gathered his much had not 
too much, And he who gathered his little had not too little.’ 
In one sense this equality holds good in the other world also 
(Mt. xx. 9, 10); guia omnes habebunt vitae acternae acqualitatem 
(Herveius). But it does not follow from this that there will be 
no distinctions in that life. 


* * At the present season’ is emphatic, and Lewin thinks that it may refer 
to the Sabbatic year, ‘‘during which the means of the Jews were so stinted, 
that even the Romans for that year remitted the tribute (Jos. Amé. XIV. x. 
6).” More probably it refers to the prolonged poverty of the Hebrew Church. 
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In what follows we have the business arrangements respect- 
ing the collection for the fund. It is a kind of émoroAy 
ovoratixy (iii. 1) for the officials. 


VIII. 16-ITX. 5. J1tus and two approved colleagues will 
help you to organize the fund. There shall be no room for 
suspecting underhand dealing. Give a hearty welcome to 
the three, and have everything ready in good time. 


16 But thanks be to God, who is putting into the heart of 
Titus the same eager zeal that I myself always entertain. 271 
am not speaking at random. He not only readily responds to 
my appeal, but being from the first full of zealous eagerness, it 
is of his own unprompted choice that he is setting off to go to 
you. 48 And I am sending with him as a colleague that brother 
whose services in spreading the Gospel have won him the praise 
of all the Churches. 2% And, what is more, this brother has 
been elected by the Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this 
work of benevolence which is being administered by us to pro- 
mote the honour of the Lord Himself and increase my own 
readiness. I want to make quite sure that no one shall be 
able to criticize or suspect our conduct in the matter of this 
charity-fund which is being administered by us. *® For I aim at 
doing what is absolutely honourable, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men. And with Titus and the 
brother just mentioned I am sending another brother of whose 
eager zeal I have had many proofs in many particulars; and in 
the present matter his zeal is in a very special degree eager, by 
reason of the special confidence which he has been led to place 
in you. "If anyone wishes to know about Titus, he is my 
intimate colleague and my fellow-labourer in all work for you; 
and as to the two brethren who accompany him, they are apostles 
of Churches, an honour to Christ. ™ Give them therefore a con- 
spicuous proof of your affection and of the good reason that I 
have to be proud of you; so that the Churches from which they 
come may know how well you have behaved. 

Ix. ! For, in the first place, with regard to the ministration to 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem, it is really superfluous for me 
to be writing to you; 2 for I know your readiness, about which 
I am always boasting on your behalf to the Macedonians, 
‘ Achaia,’ I tell them, ‘has been ready since last year.’ And your 
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zeal has been a stimulus to most of them. ® And, in the second 
place, I am sending Titus and his two colleagues to make sure 
that my boasting about you is not stultified in this matter of the 
relief-fund ; that you might be quite ready, as I used to tell the 
Macedonians that you were. ‘For it would be disastrous if 
Macedonians were to come with me and find you unprepared. 
That would bring utter shame to me—to say nothing of you— 
for having expressed this great confidence in you. ° To avoid 
this possible discredit I thought it absolutely necessary to entreat 
these three brethren to go to you before me, and get into order 
before I come the bounty which you promised before, so that 
all may be ready in good time as really a bounty and not asa 
grudging and niggardly contribution. 


16. Xdpts 82 TH Ceg ty Bi8ovr. «.7.A. ‘But thanks be to 
God who is perpetually putting the same earnest care on your 
behalf in the heart of Titus.’ Vide quam late pateat hoc officium 
gratias agenai (Beng.). Cf. ii. 14, ix. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 57; Rom. 
vi. 17. We had Bebivau dy rats xapdiacs in i. 22; cf. Jn. iii. 35; 
1 Macc. ii. 7, v. 50; 3 Macc. ii. 20. The é& implies that what- 
ever is given remains where it is placed. The changes of mean- 
ing in this chapter with regard to xdpts should be noted (vz. 4, 
6, 7, 19 of the relief-fund; but vv. 1, 9, 16 quite different). 
‘The same earnest care’ probably means ‘that I have on your 
behalf,’ rather than ‘that you have for the relief-fund,’ or ‘that 
Titus had for the Thessalonians.’ There is a delicate touch in 
trép tyav. The Corinthians might think that the zeal of Titus 
for the relief-fund was zeal on behalf of the Jerusalem poor; but 
it was really on behalf of the Corinthians. They would be the 
chief losers if a suitable sum was not raised in Corinth. 


5iorrs (N* BC K P, g) rather than dérr: (N® D.E G L, de Vulg.). 


17. Suu Thy pev wapdxAnow @dfaro. ‘For, to begin with, 
he welcomes our appeal.’ This and the next two verbs are 
epistolary aorists, which must be rendered as presents in English. 
Cf. ii. 3, ix. 3. 

otrouSarétepos $e badpxwy x«.7.A. ‘Secondly, in his character- 
istic earnestness, of his own accord he is going forth to you.’ 


18. ouverrépwpapery 82 tov d8edpdv per adroi. ‘And we are 
sending together with him the brother, whose praise for pro- 
claiming the Gospel rings through all the Churches’; lit. ‘whose 
praise in the Gospel is through all the Churches’; der das Lod 
hat am Evangelio durch alle Gemeinen (Luther). As in Gal. ii. 
12, a verb compounded with ow is followed by perd. The point 
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of a description of the two brethren who are to accompany 
Titus (vv. 18-23) is that St Paul is not sending to the Corinthians 
persons of no repute.* Both of them are tried men who have 
done good service. Lietzmann thinks that in the original letter 
the names must have been given, and that they were afterwards 
omitted, possibly because these two delegates proved to be not 
very acceptable at Corinth. But if the two were as yet unknown 
at Corinth, to mention their names would be of little use; this 
letter was to go with them, and Titus would introduce them. 
It was, however, of importance that the Corinthians should know 
how highly the Apostle and others thought of them. 

There have been many conjectures as to the first of the two 
brethren ; Barnabas (Chrys., Thdrt.), Luke (Origen, Hom. 1. in 
Luc., Ephraem), and (in modern writers) Silas, Mark, Erastus, 
Trophimus, Aristarchus, Secundus, and Sopater of Beroea. On 
the whole, Luke seems to be the best guess, and it is evidently 
assumed in the Collect for St Luke’s Day. Bachmann and 
G. H. Rendall strongly support it. If Luke was left at Philippi 
from the time when St Paul first visited it to the time of his 
return to it, a period of about six years, he might have become 
a favourite in Macedonia and be an obvious person to select to 
collect alms for Jerusalem in Gentile Churches. Rendall regards 
it as “hardly short of demonstrable that this was none other 
than S. Luke” (p. 79). Renan rejects it (p. 455 n.). But of 
course év r@ evayyeAiw cannot refer to St Luke’s Gospel, which 
was not yet written. Souter takes roy ddeAddvy in the literal 
sense as meaning the brother of Titus (Zx~. Zimes, xviii. pp. 


285, 325-336). 


19. od pdvoy 8 dAAA x. ‘And not only [is he praised 
through all the Churches], but he was also appointed by the 
Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this work of grace which 
is being administered by us to promote the glory of the Lord 
Himself and our readiness.’ There are some doubtful points 
here. (1) To which word does zpos ryv «.7.X. belong? To 
xetporovnGeis Or to duaxovoupévy? Was this drother appointed to 
promote the glory, etc.? Or is the fund being administered for 
this purpose? The latter seems more suitable, and is adopted 
in Vulg. (2) Has zpés the same sense in reference to mpo6upiay 
qpov astornvy... dofay? Both AV. and RV. make a change 
of meaning, which is somewhat violent, but not impossible in a 
dictated letter. Yet no change is necessary. We may render 
apes either ‘to show’ or ‘to promote’ in both cases. ‘To show 

* St Paul often gives commendations of this kind; to Timothy and 


Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 10-15), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), Tychicus, Onesimus, 
and Mark (Col. iv. 7-10), Zenas and Apollos (Tit. ili. 12—14). 
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the glory and our readiness’ is simple enough ; but ‘to promote 
the glory and our readiness’ makes good sense and may be 
right, if the clause be taken with xepovyGeis. The appointment 
of this efficient colleague tended to increase the glory of God 
and the Apostle’s readiness. His enthusiasm was made still 
greater when the prospects of success were increased by giving 
Titus such a helper. The constr. of xetporornGeis is irregular ; 
we want éyeporovny. Cf. OrAcBopevor (vii. §), and oreAAdpevor 
(v. 20). Blass, § 79. 10. Xeporovéw is an interesting verb ex- 
hibiting three marked stages in its history; (1) ‘elect by show 
of hands’; (2) ‘elect’ in any way; (3) ‘appoint,’ whether by 
election or not. Elsewhere in N.T. Acts xiv. 23 only. It is 
certain that the verb is used by contemporary writers for appoint- 
ment without election ; and the substantive also. Josephus has 
the verb of God’s appointing David to be king (Azz. vi. xiii. 9) 
and of Jonathan being appointed high priest by Alexander (Azz. 
XIII. ii, 2). Philo uses xeporovia of Pharaoh’s appointment of 
Joseph to be governor of Egypt (De Josepho, § 21, Mang. p. 58). 
Similar usage is found in inscriptions. Neither here nor in 
Acts does it mean the imposition of hands in ordination, éwideors 
Tav xepuy, or the stretching out of the hands previous to imposi- 
tion, which is a much later use. In Acts xiv. 23 the ordination 
of the presbyters is implied in mpocevédyevor, not in xeorory- 
gayres. In Acts Vulg. has constituo, here ordino; AV. has 
‘ordain’ in Acts and ‘choose’ here ; RV. has ‘ appoint’ in both. 
ouvéxSnpos. ‘To go abroad with us,’ ‘to be our companion 
in travel,’ a subordinate, not a colleague, like Barnabas. Here 
and Acts xix. 20 only. Vulg. has comes perigrinationis here and 
comites without perigrinationis in Acts, where ovvexdyovs is used 
of Aristarchus and Gaius. Hence some think that it refers to 
Aristarchus here (Redlich, S. Pas! and his Companions, p. 217). 
é»y ry xdpi7rs (BCP, f Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than od» ry x. 
(SN DFGKL,de & Syrr.). BC D*GL, Latt. Copt. omit aérof before 
rod xuplov. F and a few cursives, followed by T.R., have byw» after 


wpo0uplay, an obvious correction, to agree with vw. rr and ix. 2, where the 
wxpodupia is in the Corinthians. Baljon conjectures card wpod. hudy. 


20. oreAAdpevor toiTo, ph Tis Hpds pepionra. ‘Taking pre- 
cautions about this, that no man blame (vi. 3) us in the matter 
of this bounty which is being administered by us.’ The participle 
explains why this colleague has been given to Titus, and in con- 
struction it belongs to ovveréupapey: Sidovres (v. 12) is some- 
what similar in constr. Cf. Wisd. xiv.1; 2 Macc. v. 1; also 
2 Thess. iii. 6, the only other passage in N.T. in which oréAAopar 
occurs. From meaning ‘tighten,’ créAAw comes to mean ‘ hold 
back,’ ‘check,’ and oréAAopoat means ‘draw back from’; cf. 
brooré\Aw (Gal. ii. 13), and see Westcott on Heb. x. 38. Here 
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Vulg. has devitantes and in 2 Thess. ili. 6 sudbtrahatis vos: To 
ored\\cobon dvri rot xywpifer Oar réGecxe (Thdrt.). 

Tf ddpérnn. Plenitudine (Vulg.). From ‘fulness and firm- 
ness’ in the human body and speech it comes to mean any kind 
of ‘abundance.’ Wetstein says it occurs four times in Zosimus 
of ‘munificent giving,’ which is the meaning here. The Apostle 
assumes that the amount raised will be large, and he must 
secure himself against all possibility of suspicion that he ad- 
ministered it dishonestly.* He might have repeated éy rj xdpere 
ravry (vv. 7, 19), but he prefers an unusual word (nowhere else 
in Bibl. Grk.) to show that he feels sure that the Corinthians 
will be bountiful. 


21. wpovoodpey yap xakd. He is quoting LXX of Prov. iii. 4, 
Kat mpovood KaAa évdmiov Kuplov xai dv@pérwy, where the Heb. 
gives, ‘And thou shalt find favour and good understanding 
in the sight, etc.” See Toye, ad Joc. St Paul quotes the text 
again Rom. xii. 17, mpovoovpevor xadXa évoriov wdvrwv dvOpwruv, 
as a reason for not being revengeful, in both cases following LXX 
rather than the Heb. ‘For we aim at things honourable’; lit. 
‘we take forethought for’; cf. Wisd. vi. 8. Caput autem est in 
omni procuratione negotit et muneris public, ut avaritiae pellatur 
minima suspitio (Cic. De Off. 11. xxi. 75). Coram Deo suffiat 
bona conscientia, sed coram hominibus necessaria est bona fama 
(Herveius). Not to care what others think of us may be unfair 
to them. It would have been disastrous to his converts for 
them to be able to suspect the Apostle of dishonesty. Qs 
fidens conscientiae suae negligit famam suam crudelis est, says 
Augustine (Serm. 355). That St Paul was merely establishing a 
precedent, to protect future bearers of charitable funds from 
suspicion, 1s not probable. He knew that his critics would 
suspect Aim. Cf. Ep. of Polycarp, vi. 1. 


wpovootper yap xadd (& B D FG P, Latt. Syrr.) rather than wrpovroodperox 
xahé (KL) co-ordinate with oredAdueror, or than wpovootmeros yap xadd 
(C, Copt. Goth.). 


22. ouvmépwpapey S¢ adrois. ‘And we are sending (epistolary 
aor.) together with them our brother whom we have proved to 
be in earnest many times in many things.’ ‘Our brother’ of 
course does not mean the brother of St Paul,f any more 
than ‘the brother’ in v. 18 means the brother of Titus. In 


* Moffatt compares Byron’s remark to Moore in 1822; ‘‘I doubt the 
accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash.” Philo tells of the 
care that was taken to have trustworthy men to carry the temple-tribute 
(De Monarch. ii. § 3, Mang. 224, sub fin.). Schitrer greatly enlarges Philo’s 
statement (Jewzshk People, 11. ii. p. 289). 

+ If he had a brother, he could not have made use of him as a check on 
himself. We know of no brother. 
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both cases ‘brother’ means ‘fellow-Chriscians.’ Giving him a 
name is pure guesswork; some conjecture Tychicus, others 
Apollos. The freq. alliteration with z is conspicuous in this 
verse. Cf. i. 5, Vil. 4, Vill. 2, ix. 8, 11, etc. 

vuvt 8¢ wokd cwoudarétepov. ‘But now much more in earnest 
by reason of much confidence to you-ward.’ In this way it is easy 
to continue the alliteration. See oni. 15 for the Pauline word 
aerolOnors, which no doubt means the envoy’s confidence (RV.) 
rather than the Apostle’s (AV.). The latter would require a 
pronoun to make it clear. But this mention of the envoy’s 
confidence respecting them does not prove that he had been in 
Corinth. What he had heard about them might make him eager 
to come. See Index IV. 


23. elre duep Tirou . .. efre dSehgot Hpady. The constr. is 
broken in dictating. ‘Whether [anyone asks] about Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward; or our brethren [be 
asked about}, they are apostles of Churches, a glory to Christ.’ 
Titus is to represent the Apostle; the two brethren are to 
represent the Macedonian Churches. Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7. He does 
not say ‘Apostles of Christ’; that was true of himself and the 
Twelve, who had received their commission direct from our Lord, 
but it was not true of these two brethren who were merely 
messengers or delegates of Churches, as Epaphroditus of Philippi ; 
legati, gui publico nomine pium exsequuntur officium (Beng.). 
See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. pp. 319, 327. Never- 
theless, to be selected by their Churches was a guarantee for their 
characters and capacities. In these two verses he brings the 
commendatory section to a close. For efre... eire see on 
i. 6; cf. 1 Cor. ili 21, xu. 8. Its use without a verb is classical. 
Blass, § 78. 2. See Hastings, DB. and DCG. art. ‘ Apostle.’ 


24. thy ov dvBekw .. . dvdeigacbe. See crit. note below. 
‘ Demonstrate therefore to them the demonstration of your love 
and of our glorying on your behalf to the face of the Churches.’ 
‘Show the proof’ (AV., RV.) does not preserve the repetition, 
which is probably deliberate. Vulg. has Ostensionem ergo... 
ostendite. It is easily preserved in English ; ‘ Exhibit to them 
the exhibition,’ ‘ Manifest to them the manifestation.’ The 
Corinthians are urged to show that their own love is genuine and 
that the Apostle’s pride in them is fully justified. “Evdeéts in 
N.T. is a Pauline word (Rom. iii. 25, 26 and Phil. i. 28 only), 
and it is not found in LXX. It means ‘an appeal to facts,’ 
demonstratio rebus gestis facta. 

eis mpdowmoy T&v exxAnodv. ‘To the face of the Churches’ ; 
é.e. as if the congregations to which they belong were present. 
They are representative men ; delegates, who will report to the 
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Churches that elected them what they see and hear at Corinth, 
to which they are coming with high expectations; and the 
Corinthians must take care that there is no disappointment. 
This last clause is added with solemnity ; it points to a host of 
witnesses, in whose presence the Corinthians will virtually be 
acting. The Apostle has suggested a variety of motives, from 
the example of Christ down to respect for their own reputation, 
for being generous. 
It is not easy to decide between évdeitacde (NX C D? 4 3 E** K L P, 
f Vulg. sp Aa Copt. Arm. Aeth.) and évdexrtuevan (B D* E* G 17, deg 
Goth. ). H. pes the former, with the latter in marg. Tisch. prefers 
the latter, which would be likely to be corrected to évdeitacGe. The 


wal before els xrpécwmroy r. éxxd., ‘and before the Churches’ (AV.) has 
very little authority (only a few cursives). 


TX. 1. Here again (see on vii. 1) the division between the 
chapters is not well placed. As the ydp shows, ix. 1 is closely 
connected with what precedes. The Apostle continues to make 
arrangements respecting the collection. He has assumed all 
along that what has been begun will not be allowed to drop, and 
he has suggested reasons for a liberal contribution. He now 
begs them, whether they give much or little, to have all in 
readiness before he himself arrives. 

As in the case of vi. 14—-vii. 1, we have again to consider the 
hypothesis that a fragment of another letter has somehow or 
other been inserted here. It is urged that ix 1 does not explain 
Vill. 24, and therefore the ydép cannot refer to viii. 24, and that in 
ix. we have repetitions of things which have been already said in 
viii. Repetitions in letters are common enough, especially when 
the writer is very much in earnest and has to feel his way with 
caution. “ The tautological urgency of the appeal does not show 
a plurality of epistles, but a lack of certainty as to the result” 
(Reuss). The ydp,as we shall see, is very intelligible. Indeed, 
if the division between the chapters had not been so misplaced, 
no one would have proposed to separate ix. 1-5 from vill. 16-24. 
Schmiedel divides the paragraphs between viii. 23 and 24, giving 
24 to what follows.* Hypotheses of stray leaves from other 
documents being imbedded in N.T. writings are to be received 
with much scepticism, unless they are supported by strong 
external evidence, as in the case of Jn. vii. 53—-vili. 11. Some 
critics suggest that it is ch. viii. that has been interpolated. But 
there is no evidence in any MS., or version, or series of quotations, 
that 2 Corinthians ever existed without viii. or without ix. 


* Halmel insists that the omission of raurns and addition of els rovs 
dylovs in ix. 1 (as in viii. 4) proves that in ix. 1 we begin a different and 
independent appeal, The inference is not strong: els rovs dylous takes the 
place of ravrys. 
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Cyprian quotes from both, and commentators, both Greek and 
Latin, comment on both without betraying doubt about the 
genuineness of either. It will be found that ix. helps us to 
understand viii. See Massie, pp. 60, 61. 


1. Mepi pev yap ris Staxoviags eis Tods dyious. The péy antici- 
pates 5€ in v. 3; the yap looks back to the conclusion of viii. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 8. ‘I have commended the envoys to you 
rather than commanded you to give (viii. 8), for, with regard to 
the ministration to the saints, in the first place (pév) it is super- 
fluous for me to be writing (pres. not aor.) to you.’ The similar 
statements in 1 Thess. iv. 9 and v. 1 should be compared; also 
iv. 13. For dcaxovia eis 7. dy. see on viii. 4. In neither place 
does the eis limit the ministration to the transmission of the 
money. C, Arm. omit ydp as unintelligible. 

neptoasy poi dorw. Lx abundanti est mihi scribere vobts 
(Vulg.); better, supservacaneum est. We often do this; especi- 
ally in cases in which we are deeply interested. We begin, 
‘I need not say’; and immediately we do say, perhaps at some 
length: copds 5% rodro roel, Gore paAdov abrois émiomdcacba 
(Chrys.). On the art. with ypadeuw see Blass, § 71. 2, and comp. 
vil. 13; Phil. ii. 6, iv. 10. 


2. of8a yap thy mpobupiay Sudv. He has stated that he knows 
that they thought of doing something and began to do some- 
thing in the previous year, and he assumes that they are still 
anxious to do something ; solet enim se meliorem pracbere ille, de 
quo bene sentitur ab alio (Herveius). But we are not to suppose 
that St Paul deliberately gave the Corinthians praise which he 
knew that they did not deserve, in order to induce them to be 
liberal ; still less that this is a right thing to do. 

fv dep Sudy navxySpat MaxéSoouw. ‘ Of which I am continually 
glorying on your behalf to the Macedonians.’ He is staying in 
Macedonia, and habitually praises the Corinthians to them. As 
Theodoret remarks, Aca péy Kopw6iwv rots Maxedovas, Sia 82 
Maxedévwv rovs KopwOious, éri ryv dyabav epyaciavy xpoérpapev. 
It would be grievous indeed, if the Corinthians now failed to 
imitate the Macedonians, to whom the Corinthians had been 
held up as a pattern. ‘See that you who taught them do not 
fall behind your own disciples.’ Kavyépo: with acc. of the thing 
gloried in is not rare (vil. 14, x. 8, xi. 30). Often in Paul 
Kavxapat is used in a good sense, not merely when the glorying 
is in God or in Christ (Rom. v. 11, xv. 17; 1 Cor. i. 31; etc.), 
but also when it is in men (here, vil. 14 ; 2 Thess. i. 4; Phil. ii. 16). 
The Apostle also glories in his own infirmities and afflictions 
(xii. 9; Rom. v. 3). Here he seems to have some misgivings as 
to whether he may not have praised the Corinthians to the 
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Macedonians somewhat too warmly. The report which Titus 
brought from Corinth had delighted him so greatly, that his 
glorying about the collection may have been somewhat in excess 
of the facts. 

"Axata wapeoxedacra: dwd mépuor. He is quoting what he says 
to the Macedonians ; ‘ Achaia has been prepared since last year’ 
(see on viii. r0). As in i. 1, ‘ Achaia’ probably means Corinth 
and the neighbouring district ; he purposely includes Christians 
outside Corinth, perhaps to avoid exaggeration. Corinth had 
done something the previous year, but apparently not very much. 

7d duav Lidos. Again we have the Pauline arrangement of 
tyav between art. and noun; cf. i. 6, vii. 7, 15, viii. 13, 14, etc. 
In N.T., as in LXX and in class. Grk., {jAos is usually masc., 
but here and Phil. iii. 6 the neut. form is well attested. It is 
found also in Ign. Zyra/. 4. Clem. Rom. Cor. 3-6 uses both 
masc, and neut. indifferently. Here the meaning is uncertain, 
but ‘your zeal’ is more probable than ‘ emulation of you,’ guae 
ex vobis est aemulatio (Aug.). 

hpéOioe. ‘Stimulated.’ In Col. iil. 21, the only other place 
in N.T. in which the verb occurs, it is used in a bad sense, 
‘ provoke,’ ‘irritate.’ In LXX and in class. Grk. the latter sense 
prevails. ‘Provoke’ has both meanings, but commonly the bad 
one. Aldis Wright (B15 Word Book, p. 482) gives examples of 
the good meaning. 


76(" B17) rather than d(CDFGKLP). dude (R BCP, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.) rather than ¢€ dudér (DEF GK L, de Goth.). 


8. drepwa Be tods ddeXpods. ‘In the second place (6é) I am 
sending (epistolary aor., as in viii. 17, 18, 22) the brethren,’ viz. 
Titus and his two colleagues.* The 5€ corresponds to the pév 
inv. 1. He need not urge them to give; he is sending these 
three to organize their giving. DE, Copt. have eréupaper. 

tva ph rd xadxnpa tov. ‘That our glorying on your behalf 
may not be made void in this particular.’ He had praised the 
Corinthians for many good qualities, and he does not want his 
boast to be proved an empty one in the matter of the relief-fund. 
He is not afraid that they will refuse to give, but he is afraid 
that they may be dilatory for want of organization. It will pro- 
duce a bad impression if the money is not ready when it is 
wanted. He carefully limits his anxiety to ‘this particular.’ 

tva xaQs edeyow wap. fire. ‘That, just as I repeatedly said 
(to the Macedonians) you may be prepared.’ The second iva is 
co-ordinate with the first; cf. Gal. iii, 14. 


* Possibly only the two colleagues are meant. Titus was going of his own 
initiative (viii. 17). Without viii. 16—24, these verses (3-5) would be rather 
obscure. 
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4. tay AOwow adv not MaxeSdves. The brethren who go 
with Titus may or may not have been Macedonians. Their 
finding the collection not yet complete does not matter so much, 
But it will look very badly, when St Paul comes to fetch the 
money, if Macedonians come with him and find that very little 
has been collected. There is nothing here to show that the 
situation is different from that in viii..—that there St Paul is 
not coming to Corinth very soon, and that here he is coming 
very soon. 

G&rapacxeudarous. A late and rare form, here only in N.T. 
The usual form is drapdoxevos. Neither word occurs in LXX. 

naravoyuvOdpev ipets. He puts his own shame first; but of 
course the disgrace would be theirs rather than his. He asks 
them to spare Aim, which is a better plea than appealing to their 
own interests, which are just touched parenthetically. Multa 
confusio est, st pro te qui te diligit erubescat (Pseudo-Primasius). 
‘We, to say nothing of you, should be put to shame’ (vii. 14; 
Rom. x. rr). See Index IV. 

év th Swootdce: tavty. The word has a very varied history, 
but only one or two points need be noted here. From meaning 
‘standing ground’ or ‘foundation’ it comes to mean ‘ground of 
hope or confidence’ (Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xix. 5), and hence ‘hope’ 
or ‘confidence.’ In LXX it represents fifteen different Hebrew 
words. In Heb. iii. 14 (see Westcott) it means the resolute con- 
fidence which resists all attack. Here it means the Apostle’s 
confidence in the character of his converts. They must not 
make people think that he has been too sure of them. Cf. xi. 
17; Heb. x1. 1. In this verse St Paul makes it quite clear that 
he means to visit Corinth again. 

Aéywper (N BC? LP, f Vulg. Sor Copt.) rather than A¢éyw (C* D F G, 
deg). After ratry, 8 DOE K L Syrr. Arm. Goth. add rfjs cauxijoews, 
from xi. 17. N* BC D*G 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. omit. 

5. wpodOwow . . . mpoxatapticwo thy wpoemyyeApémy 
eddoyiav. ‘Togo to you before me and get into order before I 
come the bounty which was promised before (Rom. i. 2).’ In 
this way, or by having ‘in advance’ in all three places, the repe- 
tition, which is no doubt deliberate, may be preserved in English. 
See on xiii. 2. It is not quite clear that the participle means 
‘promised long before’ by the Corinthians. It might mean 
‘announced long before’ by St Paul. With dvayxatoy iyyodpyy 
comp. 2 Macc. ix. 21. 

eddoyiav. From being used of good words it comes to mean 
good deeds ; from men blessing God and one another and God 
blessing men it comes to mean a concrete blessing or benefit, 
whether bestowed by men or by God (Judg. i. 15; Ezek. xxxiv. 
26). Here it means a benefit bestowed by men on men. What 
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the Corinthians give will be a blessing to the Jerusalem poor 
(Gen. xxxiii. 11; Josh. xv. 19). He is not hinting that liberal 
giving will bring a blessing to them in this life or will be rewarded 
in the next; he is thinking of the good done to the recipients. 
In Rom. xvi. 18 evAoyia has the rare sense of ‘ flattering speech.’ 
It is remarkable that St Paul, who uses so many words in con- 
nexion with this benevolence to poor Christians, xowwvia, 
Staxovia, xdpis, ddporns, Aecrovpyia and evAoyia, nowhere speaks of 
it as duAavOpwiria: that word he uses of God’s love to man (Tit. 
iii, 4). Luke has it of man’s love to man (Acts xxviii. 2).* 

Gs eddoyiav nat ph ds wheovefiav. Here RV. makes a change 
for the worse. ‘As a matter of bounty, not of covetous- 
ness’ (AV.), is better than ‘not of extortion’ (RV.). In the 
next verse qedouévws as well as éx’ evXAoyiats applies to the 
Corinthians, and dedopévws is parallel to as wAeovegiay as er 
evAoyiass is to &s evAcyiay. ‘Not of extortion’ makes wAcovefia 
apply to the Apostle and his three envoys ; ‘that this might be 
ready, because you are so willing to give, and not because we 
force you to do so.’ The meaning rather is ‘that this may be 
ready as a generous gift and not as a grudging contribution.’ 
HAcovegia is “The disposition which is ever ready to sacrifice 
one’s neighbour to oneself in all things” (Lightfoot on Rom. i. 
29). It has therefore a much wider sweep than ¢iAapyrpia 
(Trench, Syn. § 24), and in the case of giving it means keeping 
for one’s own use what one ought to bestow on others. That 
is the meaning here.t But Chrysostom and Beza (ut extortum 
aliquid) take it as RV. 

els Suds (NC K L) rather than zpds buds (BDF G). sxpoewryyed- 
péyrnyy (RBC DFGP) rather than wpoxarryyeduévny (KL). The «al 
before #7 ws is probably original; but 8* F G, Latt. omit. DE have «cal 
although de omit. 


IX. 6-15. Give liberally and cheerfully, for your own 
sakes and for the sake of the whole Church. 


6 Now remember this sure law; He who sows sparingly, 
sparingly shall also reap, and he who sows on principles of 
bounty, on principles of bounty shall also reap. 7 Let each man 
give just what he has resolved in his mind to give, neither 
impulsively, because he takes no thought, nor regretfully, because 
he thinks that he cannot avoid giving. It is one who gives joy- 
ously that God loves and blesses. ®Do not regard this as an 
impossible standard. God can and will help you to attain to 

* Deissmann (8:5. St. p. 144) proposes to read Aoylay here instead of 


evXoylay. There is no authority for it. 
1 Wee cine Segenszabe nicht wie eine Habsuchtsgabe (Schmiede)). 
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it. He can shower earthly blessings in abundance upon you ; 
and so, when you find that on all occasions you have all suffi- 
ciency in all things, you will have abundant means for accom- 
plishing all kinds of good work. %®This is exactly what stands 
written about the charitable man in Scripture ; 


He scattered, he gave to the needy, 
His good deeds shall never be forgotten. 


God not only can do this; He certainly will do it. 1° He whoso 
bountifully supplies seed for man to sow, and thus gives bread 
for him to eat, will certainly supply and multiply benefits for 
you to sow, and will make the harvest which springs from your 
good deeds to be a full one; 1! you will be enriched on every 
side, so that all kinds of liberality will be open to you; and this 
liberality of yours, which I hope to administer, will be sure to 
make the recipients very thankful to God. 1 For the ministra- 
tion of this truly religious service of yours does a great deal more 
than increase the supply of the wants of our fellow-Christians ; it 
does that, but it also, through the chorus of thanksgivings which 
it occasions, produces something more for God. 1 This charit- 
able ministration of yours is a proof of your Christian char- 
acter, and it gives those who profit by it two grounds of thank- 
fulness to God ; viz. the genuine loyalty with which you confess 
your adherence to the Gospel of Christ, and the consequent 
liberality of your contribution to themselves, which is a benefit 
tothe whole Church. 44 They themselves, moreover, will respond 
by offering prayers on your behalf, longing for closer union with 
you, on account of the overflowing grace of God which has been 
manifestly poured upon you. Thanks be to God for effecting 
such brotherly love between Jew and Gentile in the Church, a 
precious boon of which it is impossible to state the worth. 


The paragraph is a closely united whole and is closely con- 
nected with what precedes. Having begged the Corinthians not 
to spoil his praise of them by exhibiting unreadiness now, but 
to give without further delay, he puts before them three motives 
for giving liberally and joyfully. x. Giving in a right spirit is a 
sowing which is sure of a harvest. Dare non est amuttere sed 
seminare (Herveius). 2. God is able and willing to bestow the 
right spirit and the worldly wealth with which to exhibit it. 3. 
What they give will not only be a reliet to the recipients, but 
it will fill them with gratitude to God and with affection for the 


17 
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donors. In a few details the exact meaning is not always clear, 
and in several places the grammatical construction is rugged or 
even broken. These blemishes are due to the deep feeling with 
which the Apostle advocates a cause which he has greatly at 
heart to those who have not been very enthusiastic about it, and 
who quite recently have been ill-disposed to himself. We must 
also remember that he is dictating, and in so doing may lose the 
thread of the construction. 


6. Totro 84. The 5é is merely transitional; ‘Now’ rather 
than ‘ But.’ With rodro we may supply a verb which is some- 
times expressed, such as, A€yw, A€yopev, Pypi, OF tore, voetre, 
AoyiLeoGe, dvadoyicacGe: either, ‘Now this I say,’ or ‘ Now con- 
sider this.’ Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15; Gal. iii. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 29, xv. 
50; Phil. it. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 7; etc. But rotro or éxetvo without 
a verb is freq. in class. Grk. Blass, § 81. 2; Winer, p. 746. The 
emphatic rovro calls attention to what follows; it is a well- 
established and important law. Lachmann takes the rojro on 
to éxaoros, ‘Now let each man do this’ or ‘give this,’ making 
6 omeipwy . . . Oepioe a parenthesis, which is an awkward and 
improbable construction. 

& oelpwy pedondvus, perSopndvas nal Bepice. The chiasmus is 
effective ; ‘He who sows sparingly, sparingly will also reap.’ 
St Paul is fond of chiasmus ; ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, x. 11, 12, xiii. 3; 
1 Cor. iii, 17, iv. 10, Vili, 13, xiil. 2. Comp. ‘One man spends, 
yet still increases ; another withholds what is proper, but it tends 
only to want’ (Prov. xi. 24). Ut sementem feceris, tta metes (Cic. 
De Orat. ti. 65). Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does the rare 
adv. pedopuévws occur, but cf. ddpwv 52 6 pecddpevos (Prov. xxi. 14). 
The harvest at which the return for the sowing will be repeated 
is the end of the world (Mt. xiii. 39), and the return, good or 
bad, i" bestowed by Christ (v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; Col. 
iii, 25). 

én’ edXoyiats. ‘On principles of blessing,’ or ‘On conditions,’ 
or ‘For purposes of blessing.’ Cf. rv ék @eod dxasoovvyy émi 
TH wiore (Phil. iii, 9), and 6 @eds éxrivey rov dvOpwrov én’ 
adOapoia (Wisd. ii. 23), and wavres Hétovv én’ dyabe tHv erupaviav 
yeyevncOa (2 Macc. v. 4). Papyri show that éx’ dyaé@ was a 
common colloquial expression, and éx dyaBots also occurs. The 
plur. here indicates abundance, and the adverbial phrase may be 
rendered ‘ generously,’ ‘ bountifully ’; cf. Ecclus, xliv. 23. 

The Apostle has already shown (viii. 12) that generosity does 
not depend upon the amount given, but upon the mind and 
means of the giver ; and we need not wonder that he here puts 
before his converts the prospect of a rich reward hereafter as a 
motive for being generous. Low motives, if not immoral, are 
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admissible, esp. in dealing with those to whom high motives do 
not always appeal. Our Lord makes use of them (Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18; Lk. xiv. 14), as does St Paul elsewhere (1 Tim. vi. 17-19). 
Instead of éx eddoylats, vf evAoylais, D has dp eddoylg, ¢E eddoylas, G 
has é» eddoyig, én’ evdoyig, el aber in benedictione, de benedictione. But 
it is clear from Pecdouévws, pévws that NBC etc. are right in having 
éxl in both places, and the ier. would be more likely to be changed to the 
sing. than sce versa. 


7%. dxactos xaSis mpoypnrac Tf xap8ia. ‘Each man just as he 
has determined in his heart.’ As in Rom. v. 18, the ellipse of 
the verb makes the sentence more forcible. Each must make 
up his mind seriously as to what he ought to give, and then give 
joyously. There must be neither thoughtless nor unwilling 
giving. Students of Aristotle’s Ethics are familiar with smpoa:p- 
cic Ga of deliberate choosing, as also with avrdpxea (v. 8); both 
words are freq. there, but occur nowhere else in N.T. Even if 
émixopyyav (v. 10) be allowed some weight, the use of such 
words is not very strong evidence that St Paul had acquaintance 
with Aristotelian philosophy. From philosophic schools these 
expressions had passed into the common language of the day, as 
Darwin’s language has done among ourselves. Cf. The sluggard’s 
hands $ deliberately refuse to do anything,’ ob yap ™poatpoivras ai 
Xeipes avrov Troveiv rt (Prov. xxi. 25); also mpiv q yvova atroy 4 
apoer go Gar Tovnpa (Is. vil 15); and with rj xapdie cf. 6 vids pou 
xpoeiAtaro Th Wuxp THv Ovyarépa tov (Gen. xxxiv. 8). 

éx Adwys A e& dvdynns. These are not alternatives but 
different ways of stating the same fact. The man who gives éf 
dvayxys gives é« Avmys. By public opinion or other influences 
he is forced to give, and therefore he gives with pain and regret. 
He cannot give willingly, and therefore cannot give joyfully. 
Cf. ‘Thy heart shall not be sad (ob AvmpOynoy TH xapdig cov) 
when thou givest’ Sian Xv. 10, where see Driver). 

thapdv yap Sérnv dyawG 6 Oeds. The first word is emphatic; 
hilarem, Dei similem (Beng.). ‘For it is a joyful giver that God 
loveth.’ The quotation is from the LXX addition to Prov. 
xxii. 8, dvdpa iapoy xai Sdryv ebAoyet 6 @eds. St Paul is quoting 
from memory. He would not deliberately have changed evAoyet 
to dyawa. Nowhere else in N.T. does iAapds occur, but it is 
fairly freq. in LXX in the Sapiential books. Wetstein quotes 
a Rabbinical saying, to the effect that receiving a friend with 
a cheerful countenance and giving him nothing is better than 
giving him everything with a gloomy countenance. Seneca 
remarks that to give with doubt and delay is almost as thankless 
as to refuse. Vam quum in beneficio jucundissima sit tribuentts 
voluntas, qui nolentem se tribuisse ipsa cunctatione testatus est, non 
dedit sed adversus ducentem male retinust. Multi autem sunt quos 
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iibervales facat fronts infirmitas. Optimum est, antecedere dest- 
derium cujusque, proximum sequi (De Benef. ii. 1). The classical 
form is dorjp or dwrijp. 

xpoypyrat (8 BC P 67**) rather than rpoarpetra: (D E K L). 


8. Bduvaret 82 5 eds. ‘Nov God is ad/e’; that is indisput- 
able. To give joyfully when one has little to spare may seem 
difficult, but with God all things are possible. He ‘is able to 
make every grace abound unto you.’ He can give the desire to 
be generous and the means of being generous. It is specially 
the latter that is meant here. Datur nobis, ef habemus, non ut 
habeamus, sed ut bene faciamus. Omnia in hac vita, etiam 
praemia, sunt semina fidelibus, in messem futuram (Beng.). The 
man with a bountiful heart finds that God supplies him with 
something to bestow; 6 Weds Gwera: éaut@ mpdBarov els dAoKdp- 
awow (Gen. xxii. 8). Asin iv. 15 wepocoedw is transitive ; here 
it must be, and there it probably is. 

dy wavtt wdvrore , wacay aitdpxeay. ‘ Afways having all 
sufficiency in aé/ things, may abound to a// good works’; lit. ‘to 
every good work,’ or ‘every kind of good work.’ But, as in 
Uv. 5, Vi. 3, Vil. 4, Vill. 22, it is worth while to keep the repetition 
and alliteration as far as possible. In Plato (Afenex. 347 A) we 
have pydeis pndéva pydapod ddicjoy followed by Su wavros racay 
wavrws tpobuplay wetpaicbe éxew. Airdpxea, ‘self-sufficiency,’ is 
being independent of external circumstances, especially of the 
services of other people. The result is contentment, for the less 
a man needs or desires in the way of external goods, the easier it 
is for him to be contented. This does not mean the avoidance 
of society or the refusal of the blessings of civilization, as the 
Cynics taught ; * these things are necessary for self-development : 
but it does mean being ad/e to do with a small amount of these 
advantages. The meaning here is that the less a man requires 
for himself, the greater means he will have for relieving the wants 
of others. In 1 Tim. vi. 6 (cf. Phil. iv. rr) the meaning is, not 
‘sufficiency,’ but ‘contentment.’ 

duvaree (NBC* D* FG) rather than duvarés (C2 D294 EK L P). 
Here, as in Rom. xiv. 4, the more usual word has been substituted for a 
rare one. In xiii. 3, the only other passage in N.T., duvare? is undisputed. 


Both in N.T. and LXX éuvarés is very freq. ; in LXX duvaréw does not 
occur. 


9. xabes yéypamta. ‘Even as it stands written.’ There is 
exact correspondence between what has just been stated and 
what is said of the charitable man, ‘the man who fears the Lord,’ 


*"Apéoxer 8 avrots xal Airas Brody, xabdrep Atoyévys, bs EpacKe Gedy pay 
Brow elvar undevds SeicGar, rdv Se Oeots duolwy rd dArlywr xppvew (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 105). 
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in Scripture. It is possible to carry on 6 @eds from v. 8 as the 
subject in the quotation, and it is not fatal to this view that in 
Ps. cxil. 3, 9, the good man, and not God, is the subject. Quota- 
tions are often made, and with the more effect, with a complete 
change of application. Moreover, in Ps. cxi. 3, ‘His righteous- 
ness standeth fast for ever’ is said of God, and LXX is the same 
in both places. Nevertheless, the context here 1s in favour of 
understanding the quotation as a description of the benevolent 
man. 

doxépmoey, wxev trois wémow. ‘He scattered, he gave to 
the needy.’ ‘Scattering’ is the opposite of ‘sowing sparingly’ ; 
it is, as Bengel says, verbum generosum, implying giving with a 
full hand. But he is less happy in adding sine anxia cogitatione 
guorsum singula grana cadant. The really charitable man takes 
anxious care that his benevolence is not made mischievous by 
being misapplied ; he gives, not to anyone who will receive, but 
to the needy. Terveius is better; dedit non indtscrete omnibus, 
sed cum ratione solis pauperibus. Per hoc removetur vitium 
avaritiae contrarium, id est prodigaltatis. In N.T. (Mt. xii. 30 
= Lk. xi. 23; Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32), as in LXX, oxoprif{w commonly 
means ‘ disperse, put to flight.’ 

Nowhere else in N.T. does wévys occur, and therefore it is all 
the more necessary to distinguish it in translation from rrwyés, 
which is freq. in the Gospels, but is used by St Paul rarely, and 
only in this group of Epistles (Rom. xv. 26; Gal. ii. 10, iv. 9). 
Both words are found in conjunction, several times in Ezekiel, 
and more often in the Psalms, where the familiar ‘poor and 
needy’ is frequent. Yet no English Version makes any distinc- 
tion here; nor does the Vulgate, which has no fixed rendering 
where the two words are found together. It varies between 
egenus et pauper and pauper et inops, and once has mendicus et 
' pauper. See Index IV. Of the two words arwyds (troccw, ‘I 
crouch ’) is the stronger, ‘abjectly poor.’ Trench, Sy. § xxxvi. ; 
Hatch, 41d. Grk. p. 73. With the general sense comp. Prov. 
xi, 25. The righteous man does not keep for selfish use what 
was meant for the benefit of many. 

H Stxatoodvn adrod péve. eig tov aldva. ‘His righteousness 
abideth for ever.’ Both subject and predicate of this simple 
sentence are ambiguous. ‘“H Sexaroovvyn may mean either ‘ right- 
eousness’ in the wider sense; or ‘almsgiving’ as a form of 
righteousness, and according to Jewish notions a very important 
form ; or ‘prosperity’ as a reward for righteousness, ‘blessing,’ 
which seems to be its meaning in Ps. cxli. 9; cf. Ezek. xviii. 20; 
Is, lviii. 8. ‘Righteousness leads to prosperity, and prosperity 
promotes almsgiving,’ is perhaps the sequence in thought. In 
Mt. vi. 1 the original reading S:xatoovvy was changed by some 
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copyists to €\eypoovvn, because they supposed that Sixcaoovvy 
was used there in the narrower sense. Cf. Deut. xxiv. 13. 
Méva eis rov aiéva is also ambiguous, for it may refer to the life 
to come or be limited to this life, and the ‘abiding’ or ‘standing 
fast’ may be literal or may refer to perpetual remembrance by 
man or God. In LXX of both Psalms the expression is eis roy 
alava rot alévos. It is unlikely that St Paul omits rot alavos in 
order to limit the meaning to this life, for «is roy alava may 
include the life to come (Jn. vili. 51, xi. 26, xii. 34; etc.). He 
himself commonly uses the plur. els rovs alavas, sometimes 
adding rav alwvwy (Gal. i. 5; Phil iv. 20; etc.) and sometimes 
not (Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; etc.). 

Among possible meanings for the whole statement these merit 
consideration ; (1) the righteous acts of the good man continue 
as long as he lives, for God always supplies him with the means ; 
(2) the prosperity which rewards his righteousness continues as 
long as he lives; (3) his goodness will always be remembered 
among men; (4) his goodness will always be remembered and 
rewarded by God both here and hereafter; (5) the effects of his 
goodness will live for ever, influencing generation after genera- 
tion. Wickedness will be destroyed, but righteousness can 
never perish. Of these five the two last are best, and of these 
two the last is perhaps not sufficiently obvious; the fourth is 
simpler and is a principle often insisted on in Scripture. 


G K, fg add rof alévos from LXX. 


10. & 82 émyopnydy oméppa tH owelpown «.7.d. He is con- 
tinuing the argument that, in the long run, bounty is not ruinous 
to those who practise it. He has shown that God can reward it, 
and he now points out that we may believe that He will do so. 
He again resorts to Scripture, Is. lv. ro and Hos. x. 12. 

kat dprov els Bpdow. The clause is amphibolous, but no 
doubt should be taken with what precedes (RV.), not with what 
follows (AV.); ‘Now He that bountifully supplieth seed to the 
sower and bread for eating, will supply and multiply what you 
sow.’ It seems to be right to make a distinction between ém- 
xopyyéw and xopryéw, although in late Greek compound words 
are often no stronger in meaning than simple ones (Bigg on 2 Pet. 
i. 5). Cf. Gal. iii 5; Col. ii. 19, in both of which passages ém- 
xopyyéw means ‘supply bountifully,’ and émyopyia has a similar 
force Eph. iv. 16 and Phil. i. r9 (Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5). Xop- 
yeu, freq. in LXX, is found in N.T. here and 1 Pet. iv. rr only. 
The word passed through three stages; (1) ‘lead the chorus’; 
(2) ‘supply the chorus’ for a drama, a Aetrovpyia which cost the 
persons who undertook it a large outlay; (3) ‘supply anything 
plentifully,’ as here. Even the simple verb suggests generous 
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behaviour. Aristotle several times uses xexopyynpévos in the 
sense of ‘well furnished,’ ‘ well fitted out’ (Z7¢A. 1. vill. 15, x. 15, 
X. Vil, 43 etc.) 

Rather more important than the change from émtxopyywv to 
xopyyyjoe is the change from owépya to omdpov, for the former is 
seed in the literal sense, whereas owdpos is here used of the gifts 
which must be scattered generously, and which God will supply 
and augment. The possessions of the Corinthians are given by 
God, and He augments them with a view to their being employed 
benevolently. | 

Both external (see below) and internal evidence can show 
that the three verbs are futures indicative and not optatives. A 
wish does not suit the context. 

St Paul does not seem to make much, if any, difference 
between cavynors (i. 12, Vii. 4, 14, Vili. 24, xi. 10, 17) and Kavxnpa 
(i. 14, V. 12, ix. 3), and in late Greek the difference between -oxs 
and -yza in verbal substantives is not very distinct. But in the 
case of Bpwors and wdars (1 Cor. viii. 4; Rom. xiv. 17; Col. 
ii. 16) as compared with BpGpa and wépua (1 Cor. iii. 2, vi. 13, 
x. 3, 43; Rom. xiv. 15) he appears to observe the usual differ- 
ence, the former being ‘eating’ and ‘drinking,’ the latter ‘food’ 
and ‘drink.’ Here Spaors is ‘eating’ rather than ‘food’; panem 
ad manducandum (Vulg.) rather than panem ad escam (Beza). But 
elsewhere Vulg. has esca or ctbus for Bpoors as well as for Bpapa. 

adffice. ta yerhpara tis Stxatocdvns bpdv. From LXX of 
Hos. x. 12; ‘will make the fruits of your righteousness to grow.’ 
Neither LXX nor Heb. give exactly the thought which St Paul 
has here, yet either might suggest the thought. His chief 
borrowing is the expression yerjyara Sixaoovvys. The Heb. 
gives, ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness; reap the fruit of love; 
break up your fallow ground ; since there is (still) time to seek 
Jehovah, till He come and rain righteousness upon you,’ or 
possibly ‘to the end that the fruit of nghteousness may come to 
you’ (see Harper, ad /oc.). If we may take the first two com- 
mands as meaning ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness and ye 
shall reap in proportion to your love,’ and conclude ‘to the end 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you,’ we come close 
to what St Paul inculcates here. LXX 1s very different; ‘Sow 
for yourselves unto nghteousness ; reap unto fruit of life; light 
for yourselves unto light of knowledge ; seek the Lord until the 
produce of righteousness comes for you.’ 

Here, as in 1 Cor. iil, 6, 7, avédyw is transitive ; so always in 
LXX. Cf. x. 15; Col. 1. 6,10; 1 Pet. ii. 2. In N.T. it is often 
intransitive (Eph. ii. 21, iv. 15; Mt. vi. 28; etc.). The change 
is thought to begin with Aristotle. Many verbs, mostly con- 
nected with motion, make this transition. Winer, p. 314; Blass, 
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§ 24. Témpa is freq. in LXX of vegetable produce; cf. Mt. 
Xxvi. 29 and parallels. Here of the rewards of liberality. 


oxrépuan (NC D?°43EK LP) rather than oxépory (BD* FG), by 
assimilation to what follows. yopyyioe .. . TAnOuet . . . abfton 
(N* BC D*P, Latt. Copt.) rather than yomryhoa ... wd 
alifjeas (NSD°FGKL), yexfuara (RBCDFGKLP) rather than 
yeryipara. Papyri confirm the spelling with one », and the derivation 
from ylvouat, as coexisting with the double », and the derivation from 
vyevvdw. Deissmann, 51d. S¢t. pp. 109, 184. Cf. Mk. xiv. 25; Mt. xxvi. 
29; Lk. xxii. 18. In Mt. iii. 7, xii. 34, xxiii. 33, and Lk. iil. 7, yérrnua 
is right. Blass, § 3. 10. 


11. év wayri whouTri{dpevor. ‘ Ye being enriched in everything.’ 
The constr. is uncertain, but the meaning is clear. It is awk- 
ward to make vv. 9, ro a parenthesis and connect wAour{dopevos 
with édyovres wepcooevytre in v. 8, for in v. 10 a new argument 
begins. Yet WH. follow Bengel in adopting this arrange- 
ment. It is less violent to connect wAouri{operot with the 
preceding tyov: the transition from gen. to nom. would be 
easily made in dictating. Cf. Sofafovres (v. 13), <iddres (i. 7), 
OA:Bopevor (Vii. 5), oreAACpevoe (viii. 20). Winer, p. 716; Blass, 
§ 79. Io. 

els waicay dwdéryta, Ars xatrepydferat «1.4. ‘Unto every 
kind of liberality (see on viii. 2), which is such as to (viii. 10) 
work out (vii. 10, rz) through us thanksgiving to God.’ It is 
difficult here to give dwAdrys the meaning of ‘simplicity,’ ‘single- 
ness of mind,’ which some prefer; Szederkeit, Hersenseinfalt, 
Einfalt, Here, as in viii. 2, Vulg. has simplicitas, Beza benignitas. 
‘ Being enriched unto singleness of heart’ is a strange expression, 
and it does not make it less strange to explain ‘singleness of 
heart’ as ‘the absence of selfish motives.’ The meaning is that 
the Corinthians will be endowed with a generosity which will 
enable the Apostle to excite gratitude in those who profit by it. 
With & pov comp. 77 dtaxovoupéry td’ Hey (viii. 19, 20).* It 
does not make much matter whether we take rq @ep with ebya- 
ptoriay OF xarepydferar: the former is simpler. Datives are 
normal after such words as cvxaptoria, evyn, mporevyy, xdprs. 
Here B reads @eod. There is no break in the paragraph here, 
as if v. 12 was the beginning of a new point; the verse merely 
explains what has just been stated, that charitable work promotes 
devout feeling towards God. There should be no full stop at 
end of v. 11. 


12. Sr 4 Scaxovia tijs Necroupyias tadrms. ‘ Because the minis- 
tration of this public service not only helps to fill up the wants 


* Some understand &¢ #46» as meaning, ‘through us weak mortals’; but 
it probably means no more than ‘through us who have to administer the 
bounty.’ 
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of the saints, but it also is abounding through many thanksgivings 
to God.’ ‘The ministration of this public service’ means ‘the 
ministering which you render to others by undertaking a work 
of general benevolence.’ The genitive is epexegetic. When 
Barnabas and Saul take relief from Antioch to Jerusalem in the 
famine-year, it is called Siaxovia (Acts xi. 29, xii. 25). Acrovpyla 
is used here in a sense closely akin to its classical meaning of 
the ‘aids’ which wealthy citizens had to render to the public in 
financing choruses for dramas (see on v. 10), fitting out triremes, 
training gymnasts, etc. These pudiica munera were enforced by 
law, but St Paul uses the word of voluntary service. The Jews 
gave the term a religious meaning,* ‘the public ministrations of 
priests (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Lk. 1. 23; and often in Num. and 
Chron.) and of Levites’ (Ex. xxxviii, 19) [xxxviii. 21]; cf. 
1 Chron. xvi. 4, 37. “The words Aerovpyos, -eiv, -fa, are 
used in the Apostolic writings of services rendered to God and 
to man, and that in the widest relations of social life” (Westcott, 
Hebrews, p. 231). See on Rom. xv. 27, where the verb is used 
of this very contribution; also Lightfoot on Phil. i. 17, 30. 
The d&axovia here is not the administration of the fund by St 
Paul (that is a subordinate detail), but the service of the Corin- 
thians in raising the fund. What Athenian citizens who had the 
means were made to do, Gentile Christians will be glad to do, in 
order to render service to society and to God. Christians, a 
little later, gave these words a special religious meaning in con- 
nexion with the Eucharist, while retaining the Jewish usage 
respecting public worship of any kind. It is doubtful whether 
here any idea of ‘sacrifice’ ought to be included. See on 2. Io. 

mposavanAnpodoa. ‘Filling up in addition,’ ‘helping to fill’; 
. Cf. xi. 9. The Corinthians were not the only contributors. 

@ed. As in v. 11, this comes at the end with special 
force. There it seems to belong to ebxapiorlay rather than to 
xarepyaterat; and that is in favour of taking it with edxaporuy 
here ; but there is no certainty in either case. It may belong 
to evx. in either case or in neither. If taken with the verb, 
it is a dat. comm. ‘for God,’ and in that sense St Paul would 
perhaps rather have said eis riv Sdfay rod @eod (iv. 15); see also 
1 Cor. x. 31 ; Rom. xv. 7. To take rq @e@ with evdxapiorlay 
does not destroy the antithesis between zpocavamAnpotca and 
wepisoevovoa, nor that between rev dyiwy and r@ @e@. B has 
to Xptor@ here for rw @eg. oAAwv may be ‘of many people,’ 
but ‘many thanksgivings’ is simpler, per multas gratiarum 
actiones (Vulg.). 

* This use, however, was no ssh tothe Jews. Papyriof 165-160 B.c. 


show that it was common in Egypt, esp. of the services in the Serapeum 
(Deissmann, 37d. Sé¢. p. 140). 
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18. Scd rijs Soxcpis tis Staxoviag radryns SofdfLovres Tov Gedy. 
We again have an anacoluthon with a nom. participle ; see above 
on wAour{cpevo: (v. 11), with which, however, Sofdfowres cannot 
be connected, for wAour{épevos refers to the Corinthians and 
SofdLovres to the Christians at Jerusalem, who are the people 
that offer the many thanksgivings in 9. 12. The anacoluthon is 
simple enough in any case, but it is rather more simple if roAAav 
evyapiotiwy means ‘thanksgivings of many people’ rather than 
‘many thanksgivings.’ In any case this verse explains why 
Palestine Christians give thanks to God; ‘seeing that through 
the proof (see on ii. 9) of this ministration of yours they glorify 
God.’ The relief of want is one good point in benevolence, but 
only one ; the glory of God is another; and it is greatly to the 
glory of God to change the spirits of others from despondency to 
joyous thankfulness to Him. Affliction tested the reality of the 
Macedonians’ Christianity (viii. 2), benevolence will be a proof 
in the case of the Corinthians. 

éxi 4 Gworayf ... nal dwdérnn rijs xowevias. In the 
fulness of his feeling the Apostle gives a compressed fulness of 
expression, the general meaning of which is certain, but the exact 
construction of which cannot in all particulars be disentangled 
with certainty. He has just stated what would be the occasion 
of the saints’ thankfulness. He now states two reasons for it, 
Corinthian loyalty to the Gospel, and Corinthian generosity to 
‘themselves. They had been suspicious of Corinthian loyalty ; 
many Jewish Christians had feared that converts from heathen- 
ism were turning Christian liberty into pagan licentiousness. 
The brethren in Jerusalem would now see that Gentile converts 
were as good Christians as Jewish converts; and generosity was 
generosity from whatever quarter it came. It does not make 
much difference whether we take els ro evayyécov with 17 
trorayy OF THs Spodoyias, and both Vulg. (s# obvedtentia confes- 
sionis vestrae in evangelium Christi) and RV. (‘the obedience 
of your confession unto the Gospel of Christ’) leave it open. 
Beza (de vestra testata submissione in evangelium Christi) and AV. 
(‘your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ’) decide 
for ry vrorayp. The other is better; cf. raw eis rov Xpuordv rod 
@eot Sporoyiay (Just. M. Zry. xlvii. 266 D). ‘Confession’ needs 
some further definition here. Later it was used of the confession 
made at baptism; see Suicer s.v. and drordocopas. 

We have a similar doubt as to whether eis atrots xai eis 
wavras Should be taken with rts Kowwvias or drAoryr, and here 
again connexion with the nearer noun is better (AV., RV.); 
‘and for the sincere kindness (v. 11, viii. 2) of your contribution 
(vill. 4) unto them and unto all.’ Cf. cowwviay rwa wrornoarbae 
eis ToUs wrwyovs (Rom. xv. 26), and éri rq xowwvia tpév als ro 
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ctayyécoy (Phil. 1. 5), where the meaning is ‘ your co-operation 
in aid of the Gospel.’ See also Rom. xv. 26-31, and Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Communion.’ Whether xai els wdvras be a sudden 
afterthought or not, it points out to the Corinthians that a 
benefit conferred on the brethren at Jerusalem is a benefit to the 
whole body of Christians (1 Cor. xii. 26). 


14, nat abrdy 8ejoa dudp dpdv emmobovvrev Spas. ‘While 
they themselves also, with supplication on your behalf, long after 
you.’ There is little doubt that we have here a gen. absol. (cf. 
iv. 18) stating the response which the Palestinian Christians will 
make to the generosity of their Corinthian brethren. The 

ssibility of making dejoa depend on éxi in v. 13, or on 
Ed{ovres, OF ON wepicoevovca (in which case the whole of v. 13 
is a parenthesis), is not worth considering; the word implies 
“snecial petition for the supply of wants,” and is often used of 
intercession. See Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 6; Trench, Syn. § li. 
The dat. here is not instrumental, not ‘by,’ but ‘with’; the 
intercession accompanies their longing. The airéy is emphatic 
by position. BE have trip judy. For déyors see Index IV. 
8d thy SwepBdddAoucav yxdpw tod Geo dp’ Spiv. Note the 
change of constr. from dé cum gen. in v. 13; also the change 
of meaning in xdpts from xdpw rod @eod to xdpcs TH Weg. The 
clause explains the reason of the longing; ‘on account of the 
exceeding grace of God upon you.’ In vili. x it was the grace 
of God which enabled the Macedonian Christians to be so 
generous ; the Palestinians will see that a similar grace is operat- 
ing strongly at Corinth. The Apostle is very generous in his 
praise of both parties, of the Corinthians for their great generosity, 
and of the Jewish Christians for their gratitude to God, not 
merely for the relief given to them, but also for the genuineness 
of the Christianity found in the donors. The praise, esp. of the 
Corinthians, may seem to be somewhat extravagant; but St 
Paul is not praising what has taken place, but what he hopes 
and believes will take place.* It is a glorious picture which he 
has before his eyes. Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
abandoning their mutual distrust and dislike, which sometimes 
ended in bitter hostility, and drawing close together in mutual 
appreciation and love. 


15. Xdpis 7 Gch. This glorious picture causes him to burst 
out into an expression of deep thankfulness to God. He sees 
in it an earnest of that unity of Christendom for which he has 


* There is evidence that it did take place. Forty years later Clement of 
Rome, in addressing the Corinthians - I), praises them as §dcop S:dévres f 
apSdvovres, which he would hardly have done had the historic collection 
been a failure at Corinth. 
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laboured so perseveringly ; ‘neither Jew nor Greek,’ but ‘all one 
in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. ni. 28; 1 Cor. xii. 13; Col. iii. 11). The 
Jewish Christians thank God for the goodness of their Gentile 
brethren, and to this thanksgiving the Apostle utters a deep 
Amen in the brief but profound doxology contained in this verse. 
It is based on hope rather than on fact, and on the more remote 
rather than on the immediate and obvious results of his plead- 
ing. His intense thankfulness is not so much for the relief of 
the sufferings of the Jewish Christians in Palestine, as for the 
effect on Christendom of their being relieved by Gentile 
Christians in Europe. ‘It will disarm suspicion; it will be a 
practical proof of the reality and power of the Gospel, it will 
strengthen the sense of brotherhood, it will turn distant strangers 
Into earnest, eager friends, who pray for their benefactors and 
long for a sight of their face” (McFadyen, 2 Corinthians, p. 375)- 
We may compare the interjected thanksgiving 1 Cor. xv. 57, and 
the similar expressions of praise Gal. i. 5; Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33; 
1 Tim. i. 17. 

Ti dvexdinyjte adroG Sepeq. ‘For His ineffable gift’; it is 
one which is incapable of expression by speech. The epithet is 
found nowhere else in LXX or N.T. Clement of Rome uses it, 
apparently of laws of nature; “the inscrutable (dveft,viacra, 
Rom. xi. 33) depths of the abysses and the unutterable statutes 
(dvexduyyra xpizara) of the nether regions” (Cor. xx. 5). It is 
also found in Arrian ; ry dvexduzynrov rodpav (Exp. Alex. p. 310). 
Cf. dvexAdAnros (1 Pet. i 8) of joy in Christ, and dAdArros 
(Rom. viii. 26) of the groanings of the Spirit in intercession. All 
three words are rare. It is rash to say that so strong a word 
could not be used by St Paul of anything less than God’s 
supreme gift in sending His Son for man’s redemption. A 
thanksgiving for that has only a very far-fetched connexion with 
the context. On the other hand, the thought of the complete 
realization of his highest hopes for the unity of Christendom as 
the natural fruit of mutual goodwill between Gentile and Jewish 
Christians is quite sufficient to account for this outburst of 
fervour. Chrysostom remarks; ‘‘If God’s gift is indescribable, 
what madness it must be to raise curious questions about His 
Being. When what He bestows is ineffable, what must He be 
Himself.” Of the two explanations as to what the gift was for 
which St Paul was so intensely thankful, Chrysostom inclines 
to the less probable, that it was the gift of His Son for man’s 
salvation. 

Swpeg. Here, as elsewhere in N.T., the word is used of a 
Divine boon (Rom. v. 15, 17; Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7; Heb. vi. 4; 
etc.); the more freq. Sépoy is used of offerings to God (Mt. v. 
23, 24, XV. 5, xxiii. 18, 19; etc.) and gifts to men (Rev. xi. 10). 
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N? C2? D2 and SEK LP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. insert 8 after xdps. x* 
BC* D* FG 17, Latt. Goth. omit. Connecting particles are often in- 
serted by scribes and translators for smoothness, and the 8¢ is probably not 
genuine. If we omit it, the sentence is an exclamation of thankfulness, 
closing the subject ; and thus we have an intelligible conclusion to ch. ix. 
But if the 4 is genuine, the sentence looks as if it were unfinished, and the 
want of connexion between ix. 15 and x. 1 becomes glaring. This would 
be a point in favour of the theory that i.-ix. is a letter of which the original 
conclusion has been lost, and which has been joined to another letter of 
which the original beginning has been lost. Kennedy, Hermathena, x11. 
xxix., 1903, p. 365. 


Here the second main division of the Epistle ends. The 
whole of it (viii., ix.) is taken up with the subject of the collection 
for the poor at Jerusalem. On the interesting question whether 
the remaining four chapters are part of the same letter, or 
belonged originally to the severe letter which the Apostle wrote 
after 1 Corinthians and before 2 Cor. i.-ix., see the Introduction, 
§ IV. 5, and the note on vii. 8. Here it may suffice to quote 
the words ot two recent commentators, both of whom think that 
the latter hypothesis is hardly necessary. 

“The most cursory reader cannot fail to perceive an abrupt 
difference in tone, as he passes from ch. viii.f. to ch. x. The 
former chapters were complimentary and affectionate; this and 
the following chapters are heated, polemical, and in part ironical. 
There, the Corinthians were his beloved ‘brethren,’ of whom he 
was proud, and of whose generosity he was not afraid to boast ; 
here, there are enemies in the camp—enemies who have been 
challenging his authority, and detracting from his credit, and who 
will therefore have to be summarily dealt with. They will have to 
be convinced, by its impact on themselves, that Paul’s authority is a 
very real thing, and that he is just as capable of exercising it before 
their eyes as he is by means of correspondence” (McFadyen, p. 376). 

The other commentator allows that there is an “abrupt 
change of tone and subject at x. 1, where there is no manifest 
connexion with what goes before, and after a peaceable discussion 
of the fruits to be expected from the collection, we are suddenly 
plunged in a piece of vehement polemical writing against ad- 
versaries, the quarrel with whom has already been adjusted in 
the earlier chapters ” (Menzies, p. xxxv). 

It is very difficult to see how viii. and ix. “ prepare for the 
polemic against the Judaistic opponents” in x.-xiii. Is asking 
for money a good preparation for an incisive attack ? 


X. 1-XIIL 10. ST PAUL’S VINDICATION OF HIS 
APOSTOLIO AUTHORITY; THE GREAT INVEOTIVE. 


Whatever view may be taken of the origin of these four 
chapters, it is universally admitted that the third main portion of 
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the Epistle, in the form in which it is found in all extant 
authorities, begins here. Having with much tenderness and 
affection effected a complete reconciliation between himself and 
his rebellious converts at Corinth (i—vii.), and having felt his 
way, with diffidence amounting almost to misgiving, to an urgent 
request for bountiful support to the collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem (viii, ix.), he now, without any ex- 
planation of the change of topic and tone, suddenly begins a 
vehement assertion of his Apostolic authority as superior to 
that of those who oppose him, ending with something which 
is almost a declaration of war against those who shall have 
failed to submit when he pays his next visit to them, which will 
be soon. 

Like the earlier parts of the Epistle, this portion is written 
under the influence of strong feeling, but, as again is universally 
admitted, the feeling is of a very different kind. Instead of 
yearning affection and a desire not to seem to be straining his 
Apostolic authority (i. 23, 24, i 4, iv. 15, V. 12, 13, Vi. 11-13, 
vil. 2-4, Vili. 8, ix. 1, 11), he now exhibits fierce indignation and 
asserts his authority to the uttermost. Although there is no 
clear evidence that in his indignation he had carefully arranged 
the subject-matter of his invective, we can trace changes of 
subject, and there seem to be three main divisions; 1. the 
Apostle’s authority and the area of his mission (x. 1-18); 2. the 
‘glorying,’ a folly which has been forced upon him (xi. 1—xii. ro) ; 
3. his credentials and his final warnings (xii. 11—xiii. 10). For 
convenience of investigation we can make further sub-divisions, 
but this does not imply that such sub-divisions were in the 
Apostle’s mind when he dictated the letter. He takes up charges 
which have been brought against him and answers them as they 
occur to him. 


xX. 1-6. Reply to the Oharge of Oowardice. 


When I come to Corinth, I may be obliged to take strong 
measures against those who disturb the peace of the Church. 


1 Now this is an intensely personal matter. I, Paul, in all 
earnestness appeal to you by the meekness and unfailing fairness 
of Christ,—I, whom you accuse of grovelling when face to face 
with you, and of being fearlessly outspoken only when I am far 
away: ?I pray you not to drive me, when I do come to you, to 
be fearlessly outspoken with the sure confidence with which I am 
persuaded that I can muster courage against certain persons who 
are persuaded that we think and act on worldly and carnal 
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principles. * True that it is in the world and in the flesh that 
we do think and act, but it is not on worldly and carnal principles 
that we conduct our campaign. ‘For the weapons of our 
campaign are not those of feeble human flesh. No, they are full 
of power, in God’s service and with His blessing, for the demoli- 
tion of the strongholds which defy His Gospel ; 5 seeing that we 
demolish confident persuasions and every high structure that is 
being lifted up to oppose the revelation which God has given of 
Himself, and by making captives of every rebellious device bring 
them into submissive obedience to the Christ. ® We are quite 
prepared to punish all disobedience, whenever your obedience is 
complete. 


1. Adrds 82 dy Maddog. It is sometimes suggested that St 
Paul here takes the pen from his amanuensis and writes the rest 
of the letter with his own hand, as he tells us that he did in the 
case of his concluding salutations (2 Thess. iii, 17; x Cor. 
xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18). It is likely enough that he sometimes 
wrote other portions of his letters. Gal. vi. 11 seems to imply 
that the last eight verses, and possibly more, were written with 
his own hand,and we may infer from Philem. rg that in writing 
that short and very intimate letter he did not employ an aman- 
uensis at all. But we cannot safely infer from atros éy that 
here he dismisses his amanuensis and begins to write himself ; 
no such inference can be drawn from Rom. vii. 25, ix. 3, or 
xv. 14, in all which places airés éyd occurs. If it means this 
here, what does it mean in xii. 13? It is possible that atrés éyw 
dismisses Timothy. Hitherto Timothy has been associated with 
him in writing the letter (i. 1) as being one of his colleagues in 
forming the Corinthian Church; but now he is about to speak 
of purely personal matters with which Timothy has nothing to 
do. Itis Paul and not Timothy who has been misrepresented 
and calumniated, and it is Paul alone who answers the slanders ; 
the responsibility and the authority are his. It is some confirma- 
tion of this view that, whereas in the first nine chapters he 
commonly uses the rst pers. plur., while the 1st pers. sing. is 
exceptional, in these four chapters the sing. is the rule, and the 
plur. is exceptional. Nevertheless, this does not carry us very 
far, for in this chapter the plur. is freq.; see also xi. 12, xii. 19, 
xiii. 4-7. Moreover, this explanation gives rather a full meaning 
to airés éyo. Another possibility is that atrés éys merely pre- 
pares the way for the words which follow; ‘The very Paul, who 
seems to you so meek and mild when he is face to face with you, 
and so resolute and brave when he is far away, this same Paul 
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exhorts you, etc.’ For this we should perhaps have atrés=6 
aurds. 

The best parallel to atros éyd TatAos is Gal. v. 2; “Ide eyo 
[latAos Aéyw tyiv, where éyw TladAos is partly an assertion of 
authority,f partly an indirect refutation of calumnies (see Light- 
foot). Here the airés makes the refutation more emphatic and 
perhaps somewhat scornful. St Paul rarely introduces his name 
in the body of a letter, and where he does it always has special 
emphasis (1 Thess. ii. 18; Eph. ili. 1; Col. 1. 23; Philem. 19). 
In Gal. v. 2 and Eph. iii. 1 it cannot be meant to exclude those 
who are named in the opening salutation, for no one is coupled 
with the Apostle in the salutation. 

Those who regard 2 Cor. as only one letter sometimes 
endeavour to find a connexion between ix. and x. in some such 
way as this; ‘I exhort you to be kind and considerate to the 
brethren in Jerusalem because of the gentleness and consider- 
ateness of Christ; and I pray God that I may not be forced to 
do more than exhort.’ But this reads into the words a good deal 
which is not expressed. The subject of the collection is abso- 
lutely dropped; in these four chapters there is no further 
allusion to it. And it is difficult to see how “the grateful 
ending” of ix. “affords an easy platform of approach to the 
unpleasant matter” of x.—xiii. It is more reasonable to say that 
“the writer moves on, without indicating any connexion, to 
another matter” (Denney). Whatever be our view of these four 
chapters, it is clear that we have a fresh start. The preceding 
topic is now dropped and another one is begun. Three elements 
which are conspicuous in the four chapters find expression in 
these two introductory verses; the strong personal feeling, 
indignation at the calumnies of his opponents, and the intimation 
that, if the opposition continues, he will not spare. See on 
1 Cor. iv. 21, where the same question is raised. 

mapaxah® duds. The extraordinary change of tone which 
suddenly begins here is sometimes explained by the assertion that 
in the first two-thirds of his letter the Apostle is addressing the 
loyal Corinthians, and in the last third his opponents. Of this 
change of address there is not the smallest intimation ; in both 
portions we have tyets and tuas throughout, and in both portions, 
as in 1 Cor., the whole Corinthian Church is addressed. Ino. 2 
the opponents are mentioned separately as twas. The sudden 
change Is in the Apostle’s attitude towards the Corinthians. And 


* Cassian expands thus: ‘I whom you know to be an Apostle of Christ, 
whom you venerate with the utmost respect, whom you believe to be of the 
highest character and perfect, and one in whom Christ speaks.’ 

t “Exudaots rijs droorodtxys atlas (Thdrt.). There is something of defiance 
in the expression, 
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mwapaxoA® is here ‘exhort’ rather than ‘entreat’; it has almost a 
minatory tone, ‘I strongly advise you.’ In gv. 2 he lowers the 
tone to ‘ beseech.’ 

$8: ths wpabryros nat @metxias. This appeal has nothing 
to do with the collection ; it refers to the warming entreaty which 
follows. In Aristotle zpadrys is the mean between dpyAcrys and 
dopyynola, and the opposite of xaAerdrys (Eth. Nic. U1. vii. 10, 
Iv. v., Hist. An. 1x. i. 1). Plutarch (eric. 39, Seriorius, 25, 
Caes. 57) combines it with éme/xea, as St Paul does here, and 
makes it the opposite of dworopéa. “The Scriptural wpaérys is 
not in man’s outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his mere nateral 
disposition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of the soul, and 
the exercises of it are chiefly towards God (Mt. xi. 29 ; Jas. i. 21). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept His dealings with 
us without disputing or resisting” (Trench, Sy. § xlii.). "Enrceé- 
xe is that ‘sweet reasonableness’ (Matthew Arnold) which pre- 
vents summum jus from becoming summa injuria, by admitting 
limitations and making allowances for special circumstances: 
apacrns virtus magis absoluta, émeixea magis refertur ad altos 
(Beng.). Cf. 2 Macc. x. 4. Vulg. is capricious in its renderings 
of both terms. Here it has modestia for émedxea, but Acts 
xxiv. 4 clementia. Here and in some other places it has man- 
suetudo for rpatrys, but Gal. vi. Jenifas, Eph. iv. 2 and 2 Tim. 
ii. 25, modestia. In O.T. we find reverentia and tranquillitas 
(Wisd. ii. 19, etc.). 

The appeal shows that St Paul must have instructed the 
Corinthians as to the character of the Redeemer, whose words 
and actions must therefore have been known to himself. The 
Gospels were not yet written, but the oral tradition was there 
in its fulness. That the Messiah would be zpats had been fore- 
told (Zech. ix. 9), and He had proclaimed Himself to be so (Mt. 
xl 29), and had declared the blessedness of those who are so 
(Mt. v. 5). The appeal reads somewhat strangely as a prelude 
to one of the most bitter and vehement paragraphs in the 
writings of St Paul. What follows reads rather like an echo of 
the wrath of the Lamb. We might have expected him to say 
"Inood (iv. 10, 11; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 14) when speaking 
of the earthly life of Christ. But Xptorod may have point, 
because some of them professed to be in a special sense Xpiorod 
(1 Cor. i. 12). 

8s xatd mpécewrov pey tarevis éy duiv. Here razewwds is used 
in a bad sense, which is unusual. He is quoting the words of 
his accusers at Corinth. They had said that, when he was there, 
he was a Uriah Heep, very humble and cringing and artful; when 
he was away from them, he could pluck up his courage and be 
very resolute—on paper. See on vii. 6. 

18 
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Here and throughout both LXX and N.T. we should read xpatrns 
(x* BG P17) rather than zpaérys (NPC DEK L). In LXX both xpads 
(Num, xii. 3 and often in Psalms) and rawrecwés (Prov. iii. 343 Zeph. ii. 33 
Is. xi. 4) are used to translate the same Hebrew, anav. 


2. Sonar 82 7d ph wapdv Gappioat. The appeal to the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ influences the Apostle himself, and 
he drops from magisterial exhortion to earnest entreaty. RV. 
does not sufficiently mark this with ‘intreat’ and ‘beseech,’ nor 
Vulg. with odsecro and rogo, while AV. does not mark it at all, 
but has ‘beseech’ for both verbs. Adoma:z 8é takes up rapaxaAe 
and repeats it in a lower key; ‘I exhort, nay I beseech you, 
that I may not when present show courage.’ Lit. ‘I beg of you 
the not, when I am present, showing courage.’ Chrys. has py 
pe dvayxdoynre. On the constr. see Blass, § 71.1; wapev is 
attracted to the nom. of Séopa. Cf. guafoy atrdpxys evar (Phil. 
iv. 11), pdoxovres elyas copot (Rom. i. 22). Bachmann follows 
Rickert and B. Weiss in thinking that déoua: is addressed to 
God, which is not probable. As déoya: must be distinguished in 
translation from wapaxada, so also must Oappyoa from roApjoat, 
and here again AV. ignores the change. The change of word 
is probably neither accidental nor merely for the sake of variety, 
but marks the difference between the feigned courage which his 
critics attributed to him and the uncompromising boldness which 
he is confident of exhibiting if his opponents render it necessary. 
He beseeches them so to behave that he may be spared the 
distress of proving that he can be unflinching when he is face 
to face with them. 

ij wero Oca Fj Aoy(Lopat roApijoatx.t.A. ‘With the confidence 
(i. 15) wherewith I count on being bold against certain persons 
who count of us as, etc.’ The Corinthians of course would under- 
stand who the rias, guosdam, whom he does not care to mention, 
are, cf, iii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 12. They are a malignant coterie in 
the Church which he is addressing. The thought of them 
changes his tone once more, and he again becomes minatory. 
We must give the same rendering to Aoyifopar and AcyLoyévovs, 
both of which are midd. and not pass. Nevertheless there is a 
difference of signification, the one meaning ‘I reckon’ = ‘I expect,’ 
the other meaning ‘who reckon’=‘who suppose.’ The verb is 
very freq. in Paul, esp. in Rom. and 2 Cor. Vulg. here has gua 
existimor audere in quosdam, qui arbitrantur nos, etc., using two 
different verbs and taking Aoyi{oya: as passive. It uses both 
these verbs elsewhere, and also cogtto (vv. 7, 11, iii. 5; etc.), 
reputo (v. 19; Gal. iii. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 6; etc.), émputo (Rom. 
iv. 3, 8), esd accepto fero (Rom. iv. 6), and aest#imo (Rom. vill. 36, 
ix. 8). Rom, iv. 3 is remarkable, for in Gen. xv. 6 Vulg. has 
reputo. 
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és xara odpxa weptmaroivras. ‘ As if our conduct were guided 
by carnal principles’; see on Rom. viii. 4. His opponents 
attributed to him unspiritual and worldly motives and conduct ; 
that he was capricious and shuffling, verbose and vain-glorious, 
at once a coward and a bully, and so forth. That they accused 
him of unchastity is not probable ; had they done so, he would 
have been more definite. Nor is there any reference to his 
physical infirmities. See on i. 17, last note; and for the 
Hebraistic weptrarety of daily conduct see on iv. 2 and 1 Cor. 
iii. 3, also on dveorpddynpey, 2 Cor. 1.12. The metaphor which 
follows suggests that xara odpxa refers, among other things, to a 
charge of being a coward. 


3. dv capxl yap weptwarodvres. ‘In the flesh (emphatic) no doubt 
we walk, but not according to the flesh do we carry on our war- 
fare.’ The yép implies a tacit contradiction ; ‘ That is not true, 
Jor, although of course we walk in, etc.’ Like all human beings, 
he is subject to the limitations and weaknesses of humanity, such 
as timidity, indiscretion, love of influence ; cf. iv. 7; Gal. ii. 20; 
Phil. i. 22. An Apostle, in his missionary work, has to reckon 
with these drawbacks, but they do not regulate his conduct. They 
constitute the condition ## which he must labour, but they are not 
its regulating principle. Its principles are not worldly but spiritual. 

That a Christian’s life is warfare is often pointed out by St Paul 
(vi. 7; 1 Thess, v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Eph. vi. 11-17; 1 Tim. 
i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4). Cf. Wisd. v. 17-20, a book with which St 
Paul seems to have been familiar. The metaphor would be natural 
enough, even if the Apostle had not had frequent experience of 
Roman soldiers. Here it has special point, if he is rebutting 
a charge of cowardice ; and he is certainly beginning to carry war 
into his opponents’ camp. Durandus (Ratonale Divinorum 
Officorum, iv. 16), after saying that “ when the Epistle is read 
we do not kneel but sit,” adds that “‘ Soldiers, however, are 
accustomed to stand when the Epistles of FPas/ are read, in 
honour of him, because he was a soldier.” See V. Staley, Studies 
in Ceremonial, p. 80. 


4. In form this verse is a parenthesis to confirm the truth of 
the preceding statement, and xafa:potvres in v. 5 goes back in 
grammatical constr. to orparevdpeba in v. 3. But in idea xafa- 
povyres is obviously connected with wpos xaaipecwy in v. 4, and 
the const. of v. 3 seems to be forgotten. 

Td yap Sta THs oTpateiag Hpdv. ‘For the weapons of our cam- 
paign are not fleshly.’ He probably refers to the artifices which 
his critics said that he employed in gaining converts. Adopting 
otparias as the right spelling (see below), we must treat it as 
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equivalent to orpareias, ‘campaign,’ not orparias, ‘army.’ 

“It is really superfluous to collect proofs of the fact that orpareia 
could also be written orparia” (Deissmann, 51d, Sf. p. 132). 

For capxuxa see on i. 2; for owAa, on Vi. 7. 

Suvard re Geg. It is the idea of power that is wanted in 
opposition to the weakness of the flesh. The extraordinary 
effectiveness of the weapons is evidence that there is something 
more than mere human force in them ; and hence perhaps the 
use of duvara rather than wvevparixd, the common antithesis to 
aapxiuxd, The force of the dat. is uncertain ; either ‘for God,’ ‘in 
God’s service’ (dat. com.), or ‘before God,’ ‘in His eyes’ (RV.). 
From the latter the transition’ would be easy to the Hebraistic 
use for ‘exceeding,’ as in doreios rw @eg, ‘exceeding fair’ (Acts 
vii. 20). Erasmus has affatu Dei, Beza dtvinitus, ‘ divinely 
powerful.’ 

mpds xaGaiperw dxupwpdrev. ‘To the demolition of strong- 
holds,’ the fortresses which hinder the success of the campaign, 
se. all the prejudices and evil practices which resist the influence 
of the Gospel. In LXX, esp. in Maccabees (cf. 1 Macc. v. 65), 
éxvpwpa is freq., but occurs nowhere else in N.T., and possibly 
St Paul is thinking of Prov. Xxi. 22; modes bxupis éréBy copes 
kat xabetre ro dxvpwpa ed’ @ breroibnoay oi doeBeis, Thackeray 
(St Paul and Jewish Thought, p. 239) quotes xpés ye ry rod 
dxupwpatos tovrou Kafaipeow from Philo, De Confus. Ling. 26. 
There is probably no special reference to the “fences about the 
Law,” or the Law itself, although the Law was often a great 
obstacle to the success of Christian missionaries. 

It is difficult to decide between orparias (NX C D G) and orparelas (B). 


5. hoyiopods xaGarpoivres. The constr. is doubtful. We can 
take it back to weperarovvres and orparevopzeGa, making 9. 4 a 
parenthesis (AV., RV., WH.); but St Paul so frequently has 
nominative participles without any regular connexion (6.Popevor, 
vii. 5 ; oreAAcpevor, Vili. 20; wAouri{opevos, ix. 11), that it is likely 
that we have a similar feature here ; ‘Seeing that we demolish 
seducing reasonings,’ #.¢.. sophistries and plausible fallacies with 
which Jews and Gentiles evaded the teaching of the Apostles, 
Cf. Prov. xxi. 30. There is nothing personal in the warfare 
which the Apostles wage. They assail arguments and ideas in 
order to win over those who hold them. They do not attempt 
to destroy the reasoners in order to stop the arguments. And in 
demolishing reasonings St Paul did not use mois oodias 
Adyots, though some missionaries did according to their ability ; 
the spiritual power with which he was endowed sufficed. It is 
not likely that Aoy:wopovs is meant to refer to AoyLopévous, and 
in translating the one we need not consider the other. These 
specious and arrogant Acywpoi belong to a class of which he goes 
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on to speak. Cf. Rom. ii. 15, the only other passage in which 
Aoycopos is found in N.T. 

wav Gyepa ewapépevov. ‘Every high thing that is lifting 
itself up.’ In xi. 20 éasp. is midd., and so it probably is here. 
The metaphor is from walls and towers standing defiantly, rather 
than barriers hastily thrown up to check progress; but the pass. 
is possible, that is ‘erected,’ ‘set up,’ as a towering obstacle. 

cata Tis yrucews TOU Geos. ‘In opposition to the knowledge 
of God,’ that true knowledge of Him which comes through 
acquaintance with One who was the image of God (iv. 4). St 
Paul is sure that he possesses this. Cf. ré6 yrwordy rod @eod 
(Rom. i. 19), and wAavacbar repi tiv Tov @eot yroow (Wisd. xiv. 
22). St Paul’s acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom has been 
already noted. See on v. 4 and v. 1. 

aixpadwrifoyres. Military metaphors still continue, and in 
N.T. this metaphor of ‘making prisoners’ or ‘taking captive’ is 
peculiar to St Paul (Rom. vii. 23; 2 Tim. iii. 6). In Lk. xxi. 
24 there is no metaphor. These two military expressions are 
found in conjunction 1 Macc. viii. 10; yxpaAwroay Tas yuvaixas 
atrav, ... Kal xadeidov ra dxupwpata abrav. Cf. 1d xdAdos 
airfs yXvadurice Yuxny adrod (Judith xvi. 9). In Eph. iv. 8 we 
have aixpadwrevw, from Ezek. xii. 3. Both forms of the verb are 
very freq. in LXX; alxyzadwrifw is used by Josephus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, etc. 

way vénpa. ‘Every device’; see on il. 11. Neither here, 
where Luther’s a/le Vernunft has led some people astray, nor 
1 Cor. iv. 4, where AV. has done the like, does St Paul express 
disapproval of human reasoning, or deny the right to think for 
oneself. It is those Aoywpot and vonpzara which oppose or 
corrupt the truth to which he here declares hostility. But dappé 
els duds (v. 1) does not justify our taking eis riv traxojy with 
wav vonpa, ‘every device against the obedience’; for this we 
should have had «ard, as in cata THs yvoceus. 

cig thy Swaxohy tod Xpiorod. These words go with alyuadurl- 
{ovres, ‘taking every opposing design prisoner and bringing it into 
the condition of submissive obedience to the Christ.’* Cf. Lk. 
xxi. 24. Submission to Christ is the new land into which they 
are carried captive ; 1 Kings viii. 46; Judith v. 18; Tobit i. ro. 
That the imagery of the passage was suggested by the wars of 
Pompey against Mithridates and the Pirates (Stanley) is less 
likely than that the wars of the Maccabees were in the Apostle’s 
mind. But no actual campaign is needed to suggest the 
metaphors. Cf. Rom. i. 5. 


* This is what Deissmann has called the ‘‘ mystic genitive,” where ‘of 
Christ’ almost = ‘in Christ’ ; cf. 2 Thess. iii. § ; Eph. iii. 19, v. 21 ; Col. iii, 
15 (Sé# Paul, p. 141). 
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6. nai dy droipw dyovres exBtxfjoar «7A. ‘And being quite 
prepared to avenge all disobedience, whenever your obedience 
shall have been completed.’ This reads oddly after vii. 4, 16. 
There he is enthusiastic about them; here their obedience is 
still incomplete. See also viii. 7. The tuév is emphatic; he 
fully expects that, after the interval which he means to allow, the 
Corinthian Church will be found to be obedient to Christ and 
submissive to His Apostle. But there may be exceptions, and 
with such cases he is prepared to deal severely. We have érofuws 
éxw, xii. 14, and éy érofuw éxw is found in Philo, Polybius, etc. 
See Wetstein. Such expressions, like d¥vapaz, are usually followed 
. by the aor, infin, (xii. 14; Acts xxi. 13, xxiii, 15, etc.).* The 
legal expression, éxéuchoas, ‘ to do justice,’ may be compared with 
those in i. 22, ii. 6, 8, Vil 11, 12, The play on words between 
xaBapovvres and ératpdépuevov and between traxoyn and wapaxor 
may be compared with those noted in i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, vi 10, 
Vii. 10, Vili. 22, Note also the emphatic repetition in way... 
wacay, and the alliteration in éxovres éxduchioas and racay rapaxojy. 
Alliteration with x. is specially freq. (ix. 8, 11). In LXX wapaxoy 
is not found, and in N.T. it occurs only here, Rom. v. 19, and 
Heb. ii. 2, and St Paul would probably have used déwredia (Rom. 
xi. 30, 32; Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6) here had he not wished 
to make a verbal antithesis to traxoy, for rapaxo}, ‘failing to 
listen’ or ‘listening amiss,’ implies less deliberate disobedience 
than dre6ia.f 

These two verses exhibit the Apostle’s severity and considera- 
tion, and his authority is manifest in both. The threat of severity 
anticipates xii. 20—xiil 1, and if these four chapters are part of 
the lost letter which was sent before 2 Cor. i—ix., then ii. 9 may 
refer to this passage. The claim to a Divine commission and to 
the power to decide what is contrary to the knowledge of God is 
conspicuous here as in ii. 14, iv. 6, v. 18. In what way he will 
punish those who still oppose him when he comes is not stated. 
He is probably thinking of the Judaistic teachers, anticipating 
that those whom they have misled will submit and return to 
their allegiance, but that these alien teachers will not do so.{ 
He passes on to deal with some of the sneers which they had 
employed in order to undermine his authority, and some of the 
claims which they had made in order to establish their own. 


* érombrara Ew and ¢€ droluov Ew, followed by infin., are found in 


ri. 
at Lachmann’s si ere to put a full stop after rapaxofy, and take dray 
» « » 9 Uraxoh with what follows, is extraordinary. ‘ Whenever your obedi- 
ence shall have been completed, look at what lies before your eyes’ is scarcely 
sense; and the usual punctuation makes excellent sense. 

¢ If this is correct, then these verses were written before iii. 1, which 
seems to imply that the Judaizing teachers had left Corinth. 
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Some of the latter may have been true enough. They came 
from the country of the Messiah and from the primitive Christian 
congregation. They had personal acquaintance with some of the 
Twelve and with James, the Lord’s brother. That they had 
known Christ Himself is less probable. 


xX. 7-11. Reply to the Oharge of Weakness. 


My Apostolic Authority will be found to be as effective in 
Sact as tt looks on paper. 


7 It is at the outward appearance of things that you look. 
There may be a certain person who is convinced in him- 
self that he is Christ’s man. Well then, let him, on second 
thoughts, be persuaded of this with himself, that just as truly 
as he is Christ’s, so also are we. ®That is no idle boast; 
for even supposing that I glory somewhat extravagantly about 
our authority, which was given me by the Lord for your 
upbuilding and not for your demolition, I shall not be put to 
shame as an impostor when I come to Corinth. %I will not say 
more than that, that I may not seem (as it were) to terrify you 
by means of my letters. 1°For I know what people say; ‘Oh, 
yes, his letters are impressive and forcible enough; but his 
personal appearance is weak, and his manner of speaking is 
worth nothing.’ ™Let the man who talks in this manner be 
persuaded of this, that such as we are in word by means of 
letters, when we are absent, just such also, when we are present, 
are we in act. Our words and our conduct exactly correspond. 


7. Ta xata wpédowwov Bdéwere. It is impossible to decide 
with any certainty whether SAézere is imperative or indicative 
(cf. Jn. v. 39, xiv. 1; 1 Jn. ii. 27, 29, iv. 2), and, if we decide 
for the indicative, whether it is interrogative or categorical (cf. 
xii. 5, 11, 19; 1 Cor. vi. 4, 6, vii. 18, 21, 27). All three render- 
ings, ‘Ye look’ (RV.), ‘Do ye look?’ (AV., RV. marg.), and 
‘Look ye’ (Vulg. videte), make good sense. Wiclif, Tyndale, 
and the Genevan agree with the last, and commentators, both 
ancient and modern, are much divided. If BAérere were im- 
perative, it would prodadly have come first; but this is not 
decisive. Let us follow RV. ‘It is at the things which lie before 
your face that you are looking.’ They ought to take a more 
comprehensive view, and also try to see a little below the surface. 
If self-commendation, plausibility, and adroitness suffice, then 
the Corinthians are quite right in accepting the Judaizers, but 
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they ought to look to more solid things than that. One can get 
much the same meaning, if BAérere is imperative, ‘Look at the 
facts ; not what these teachers say, but what you all can see.’ 
Das, was vor Augen liegt—ja das fasst ins Auge (Bachmann). 

el tg wéwov8ev gaurd, ‘If any man trusteth in himself that he 
is Christ’s, let him count (v9. 2) this again, with himself, that 
even as he is Christ’s, so also are we.’ It is ‘in himself,’ ‘in his 
own mind,’ that he has his confidence, and just there he ought 
also (wdAcv) to make his reckoning. The vague zs, like the 
vague tivas (v. 2), points to the Apostle’s opponents, but the 
sing. ms is no proof that he is now thinking of a particular 
individual. Cf. x. 4, 20. It is scarcely possible that Xpeorrot 
elyoz has any reference to the Christ party (x Cor.i. 12). St 
Paul would not use language which would almost inevitably be 
understood to mean that he was a member of the ‘Christ’ 
party. These parties seem to have died out; for there is 
no mention of them in 2 Cor., not even in xii. 20, where he 
speaks of strifes and factions. We may conclude that the 
rebukes in 1 Cor. proved effectual. Xpiorot elva: here means 
being Christ’s man, servant, or minister. With mdéAw comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 21, and with é¢’ éavrov, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

D* E* FG, defg add dofdos after the first Xporod. é¢ édavrod (XB 
L, Latt. stra se) rather than d? éavrod (C DEG K P). toro after 
jueis (D? EK L, Copt.) is probably not genuine; NBCD*FGP, 
Latt. omit. 

8. édy tre ydp . .. Confirmatory evidence that he is 
Christ’s minister in as true a sense as his opponents are. Cf. 
Rom. xiv. 8. He begins with an ‘if,’ but he ends with a 
confident assertion. Even if he should use stronger language 
than he has done about his authority, there is not the least 
prospect that he will be put to shame as a convicted impostor. 
There will be ample justification of his claims. It is not certain 
that wepoodrepoy refers to vv. 3-6, ‘more abundantly than I 
have just done’: it may mean no more than ‘somewhat 
abundantly.’ In any case we notice here his abstention from 
denying that his opponents are in any sense Christ’s ministers. 
All he says is that he can give ample evidence that he is a 
minister of Christ, invested with His authority. Contrast xi. 
13-15. In this verse we have the transition from the plur. to 
the sing. It is still ‘ozs authority,’ but the glorying is his own. 
The mixture of sing. and plur. continues for a while, and then 
in Xi., Xii., xlll. the sing. prevails. 

Fs unev 5 xupstos els oixoSopdy nat odx els xabaipecw dpov. 
‘Which the Lord gave me for your upbuilding and not for your 
demolition.’ We must have the same rendering of xa@aip. here 
and in wv. 4 and 5. Here ‘building you up and not casting 
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you down’ seems more effective ; but we talk of ‘demolishing’ 
arguments (Aoytopouvs) rather than of ‘casting them down.’ 
Exactly the same expression is found again xiii, 10, and in both 
places it fits the context so well that there is no need to suspect 
an editorial insertion from either place to the other. The aor. 
refers to the commission given at Saul’s conversion (Acts ix. 6, 
15, XXiil. 15, xxvi. 16). The clause may intimate that his critics 
said that his teaching was destructive, or that he holds that theirs 
is destructive. But we cannot be sure of either; it may be a 
plain statement of fact. 

odx alcxuvOjcopar. ‘I shall not be put to shame,’ by being 
exposed as a pretentious boaster. The change from subjunc- 
tive to indicative (‘shall not,’ not ‘should not’) marks his 
confidence. That will never happen. Some commentators 
here add, as to be understood, ‘and I do not say anything 
stronger than this,’ in order to account for the tva which follows. 
The constr., though not quite regular, is intelligible enough. 

BG 17, Syr-Pesh. Copt. omit re after édy. We may safely omit xal 
before wrepicodrepoy with R&* BC D* E*GP, Latt. Copt. Syr-Hark. 
kauxfowna: (BC DF XK) rather than xavyjooua: (NLP). C* P, Syr- 
Pesh. Copt. omit #u@v after éfovclas, perhaps as apparently out of 
harmony with the sing. verb. D* EG K L ins. pity after dxvpios, P before 


it; “BC D* 17, de omit. Note the divergence between E and e, which 
usually agrees with d independently of the Greek of E. 


9. tva ph Sdfe «.7.A. This depends on gv. 8 as a whole, not 
on any one clause or word. To make gv. 10 a parenthesis and 
carry on iva to v. 11 is an intolerable constr. ; ‘That I may not 
seem ... let such a one, etc.’ But it is perhaps in order to 
ease such a connexion that Chrys. inserts dé and Vulg. autem * 
after iva, for if tva has no connexion with v. 8, wa pi d0€w is 
felt to be very abrupt. Ve videar without autem would be 
right. 

Gs Gv exgoBety duds. ‘As it were, to terrify you.’ The 
compound verb has a strong meaning, ‘to scare you out of your 
senses,’ and to tone this down ds ay is prefixed; guasi perterre- 
facere vos. Itis freq. in LXX (Job vii. 14, xxxiii. 16; Wisd. x1. 
19, Xvil. 6, 19; etc.), esp. in the phrase otk éorar 6 éxpoBav 
(Lev. xxvi. 6; Deut. xxviii. 26; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 13; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28, xxxix. 26), but is found nowhere else in N.T. It is 
doubtful whether we ought to count this as a very rare instance 
of dy ¢. infin. We perhaps ought to write dcdy, which occurs in 
mod. Grk.; as also oay,=‘as,’ ‘like,’ or ‘when.’ Moulton, 
p. 167. 

31d tOv émotohdv. ‘By my letters.’ We know certainly of 
two letters, 1 Cor. and its predecessor (1 Cor. v. 9). Unless 


* Ut autem non existimer tamquam tervere vos per epistolas. 
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these four chapters are part of the severe letter (i. 23, ii. 3, 9, 
vii. 8), we know of three before these words were written, and 
there may have been others. But the strict injunctions about 
fornicators in the first letter (1 Cor. v. 9), and the severe sentence 
on the incestuous person in 1 Cor. (v. 3-5), would justify the 
expression ‘terrifying by my letters,’ without the addition of 
another severe letter. 


10. @noiv. It is difficult to decide between ¢yciv and daciy 
(see below). The res (v. 7) and 6 rowtros (v. 11) might cause 
gaciv to be corrected to ¢nciv. On the other hand, ¢yciv 
might be corrected to ¢aciv, because the context shows that this 
contemptuous criticism of the Apostle’s letters was not confined 
to an individual In either case we have interesting con- 
temporary evidence of what some people thought of the 
Apostle’s letters and of his personal effectiveness. Either ¢yoiv 
or ¢aciy might be rendered ‘it is said,’ on dit, man sagt. Winer, 
p. 655. 

Bapeiar nat toyupai. ‘Weighty and powerful.’* The truth 
of this is seen by the description of the effect of the severe 
letter in vii. 8-11, a description which must be truthful, for it is 
sent to the Corinthians themselves, who knew the facts. His 
critics could not deny the solid and effective character of his 
letters. Bapetas probably does not mean ‘burdensome,’ 
‘grievous’ (Mt. xxili. 4; Acts xx. 29; 1 Jn. v. 3), but ‘weighty,’ 
‘impressive’ (Mt. xxiii. 23 and perhaps Acts xxv. 7); yet the 
latter meaning isless common. Illustrations in Wetstein. Used 
for persons, Sapvs has commonly a bad signification, ‘ oppressive,’ 
‘ cross-grained ’; but it sometimes means ‘dignified,’ ‘grave,’ like 
cepvos. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 6. Yet it is possible that the two 
epithets are not meant to be complimentary ; they might mean 
that in his letters he was tyrannical and violent. 

4 82 wapouvoia rod odparos. ‘Bodily presence (AV., RV.) 
can hardly be improved; but ‘personal presence,’ ‘personal 
appearance,’ ‘personality’ have been suggested. There is 
chiasmus in the contrasted epithets, doOev7s being the antithesis 
of icxvpal and éfovfernpévos of Bapeta, and each pair helps to 
determine the meaning of the other. It is not certain that 
there is here any allusion to the personal appearance of the 
Apostle; that he was short and insignificant, “an ugly little 
Jew,” and that he had revolting infirmities, such as ophthalmia 
and epilepsy. The contrast seems rather to be between the 
character of his letters and the character of the man himself. 


* German renderings vary considerably ; gewichiig und gewaltig (Bach- 
mann) ; schwer und wuchtig (Bousset); wuchtig und kraftvoll (Lietzmann) ; 
gewichisg und stark (Heinrici-Meyer). 
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In his letters he was bold as a lion and firm as a rock ; when he 
came face to face with you, he gave way at once, trying to please 
everybody (1 Cor. ix. 20), and what he said was not worth 
listening to (see on 1 Cor. ii. 3).* This looks like a reference to 
the intermediate and unsuccessful visit. 

&€ouernpévos. ‘Despised,’ ‘of no account’ (1 Cor. i. 28, 
vi. 4; Eccles. ix. 16; Mal. ii. 9; Dan. iv. 28; 2 Macc. i. 27). 
No doubt the Apostle’s powers were not always the same; his 
letters show that. At times his eloquence seemed godlike 
(Acts xiv. 8-12), but he had not the brilliancy of Apollos, and 
he did not keep Eutychus awake (Acts xx. 9) Ramsay, Sf 
Paul, p. 84, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 57. “A person- 
ality of such polar contrasts made a very different impression on 
different people. Seldom perhaps has any one been at once so 
ardently hated and so passionately loved as St Paul” (Deissmann, 
S# Paul, p. 70). As Bousset remarks, the personality of St Paul 
must have indeed been great, if, in spite of infirmities which 
would be specially distasteful to Greeks, he nevertheless was to 
them ‘ rhe Apostle.’ 

Of the descriptions which have come down to us of the 
personal appearance of the Apostle the only one which is at all 
likely to be based upon early tradition is the well-known one in 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, a document which Ramsay 
(Church in Rom. Emp. xvi.) assigns to the first century. These 
Acta exist in Syriac, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, and the 
Syriac is believed to embody the earliest form of the story. The 
description in the Syriac is as follows; “A man of middling 
size, and his hair was scanty, and his legs were a little crooked, 
and his knees were projecting (or far apart); and he had large 
eyes, and his eyebrows met, and his nose was somewhat long; 
and he was full of grace and mercy; at one time he seemed like 
a man, and at another he seemed like an angel.” The 
Armenian version says that he had blue eyes and crisp or curly 
hair. Later writers give him an aquiline nose. See F. C. 
Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62; Smith and 
Cheetham, D. of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1622; Farrar, St Paul, exc. 
xi.; Kraus, Real Enc. d. Christ. Alter. ii. pp. 608, 613. 

al érirodal péy (N* B,r) rather than al péy dx. (NR? DFGKLP, 


Latt.). gnoly (RK DEFGKLP, de Copt.) rather than gaciy (B, fgr 
Vulg. Syrr.). Note the divergence between F and f. 


11, toro Noyt{doGe. ‘Count ¢his.’ It is worth while to have 
the same rendering in vv. 2, 7, 11; RV. has ‘count,’ ‘consider,’ 
‘reckon.’ Totro is emphatic, ‘just this.’ 

tovodtos. Not ‘the person in question,’ but ‘such a one,’ 
6 Adyos would include the thought as well as the expression. 
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‘a person of this kind.’ The Apostle is not alluding to a 
definite individual, but quoting a current criticism. 

oloi dopev TO Adyw. ‘What we are in word by letters when 
we are absent, such ave we also in act when we are present.’ 
Menzies and Moffatt follow AV. in supplying écdpuefa with 
roovrot, which confines the meaning to his intended visit to 
Corinth. RV. is almost certainly right in supplying éopey, 
which makes the statement apply to his whole character and 
conduct. He is not one in whom the inconsistency of writing 
forcibly and acting feebly is found. So Alford, Bachmann, 
Bernard, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Schmiedel. The antithesis 
between Adyw and épyw, so freq. in Thucydides, is found Rom. 
xv. 18; and Acts vil. 22 we have dwards & Adyos Kai epyoes 
avrov. In the antithesis here, we again have chiasmus; r@ 
Adyw drovres, wapdvtes TO Epyw: cf. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, xiii. 3. 
Baljon needlessly suggests that o:’ ércoroAdy is a gloss. 


12-18. A passage, the difficulty of which was very early 
felt, and hence the variations in the text, some of which are 
obviously the result of efforts to make things clearer. That St 
Paul deliberately wrote obscurely in order to avoid making 
definite charges against his assailants (Theodoret) is not 
probable.* He is satirical, and we must beware of taking his 
irony literally. Under cover of mock humility he shows that he 
is a very different kind of person from those who criticize him 
from a pinnacle of assumed superiority. They say that at close 
quarters he is a coward. Well, he must own that he has not the 
courage which they possess. He does not venture to put him- 
self on a level with people who sing their own praises and try to 
get themselves accepted at their own valuation. Conduct of 
that kind is folly. His glorying has limits not of his own 
choosing ; they are the limits of the sphere assigned to him by 
God, who sent him to Corinth. And he was the first in the field 
there. He did not come after others had laboured there and 
take the credit of what they had done, although there are people 
who have tried to reap where he has sown. He hopes that as 
the Corinthians’ faith increases he will be able to enlarge his 
sphere of influence and carry the Gospel to regions farther 
West, always avoiding the fields of other men’s labours, so as not 
to seem to plume himself on work which was not his own. 

The Western text (D* F G, de fg, Ambrst.) omits ob cvnaow 
(cuvotow), nets Sé, and then the sentence dAda avroi «.1.A. 
runs; ‘but we measuring ourselves by ourselves and comparing 
ourselves with ourselves are not going into spheres beyond our 


* doadas Away rd xWpynpua Tolro yéypager, évapyads AAéyéas rods alrlous ob 
BovAduevos. 
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measure and glorying there, etc.’ This makes good sense and 
runs smoothly, with adrof carrying on the constr. of of roApé- 
pev: and it may be an instance of what WH. call “Western 
non-interpolations” (ii. pp. 175 ff.). | But more probably the 
Omission is an attempt to make the original text clearer. The 
Apostle is not likely to have declared that he made 4imse/f his 
standard of excellence. To adopt the reading ovnovow and 
make it a dat. (cvviovow) agreeing with éavrots—‘compare our- 
selves with ourselves, unwise people, as they hold us to be’—is 
objectionable for the same reason, and in that case we should 
have rots py cunotew. We must retain jets 54, and then 
avroi refers, not to the Apostle, but to his critics.* And we may 
safely reject the reading od ovvicacw (&*), which would mean 
that ‘they compare themselves with themselves without being 
aware that they do so,’ which is very poor sense. 


xX. 12-18. The Area of his Mission includes Corinth. 


Self-praise is worthless; but I do claim that Corinth 
lies in the sphere of work which God has assigned to me. 


12] am accused of being a coward. Well, I really cannot 
muster courage to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. 
They fix their own standard of excellence, and are lost in admira- 
tion of themselves and one another for conforming to it. That 
is really not very sagacious. 18 We, however, who do not fix our 
own standard, will not glory beyond our legitimate limits, but 
will keep within the limits of that sphere which God has assigned 
to us as a limit, and which certainly meant that we should extend 
our labours so as to include you. 1 For we are not, I repeat,— 
as would be the case if we had no commission to come as far as 
you,—we are not straining to exceed the limits of our province. 
Why, we pressed on even to you, and were the first to proclaim 
in Corinth the Glad-tidings of the Christ. 35 Our glorying does 
not go beyond legitimate limits, does not take credit for what 
other men have done. But we do cherish a hope that, as your 
faith goes on growing, we may through you get an enlargement 
of influence—still keeping to the sphere allotted to us—an 
enlargement on a great scale; 16 viz. to carry the Glad-tidings to 


* Bousset takes the opposite view ; that od cuvdow* iyeis 3¢ is an insertion 
to ease the sense, cs Notbehelf, 
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the region beyond you, without glorying (as some people do) in 
another man’s sphere of labour of things already done before we 
came. 2 But in any case there is only one right way of glorying ; 
he who glories, let him glory in the Lord who alone can make 
work fruitful. 38 For he who, instead of giving all glory to God, 
commends himself, is not the man that is accepted; the only 
one who wins real approval is he whom the Lord commends. 


It will perhaps be as well to give a paraphrase of ov. 12 and 
13 on the hypothesis that the Western text is correct, and it is 
preferred by some commentators. 

13'You may call me a coward, for I really do not possess 
boldness enough to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. On 
the contrary, I fix my own standard and compare myself with it, 
18 and so my glorying will never go beyond legitimate limits, but 
will keep, etc. 


12, O08 ydp rodpOpery dvxpivas 4 auvxpivas dautois. One 
suspects that for the sake of a play upon words the Apostle has 
used an expression which might otherwise have been clearer. 
‘For we have not the boldness (v. 2) to pair or to compare our- 
selves with some of those who commend themselves.’ The play 
on words (evxpivat 4 ovvxpivat) is as obvious here as in ov. 5, 6 
and the meaning of évxpivas seems to be ‘judge amongst, 

‘estimate amongst,’ ‘class with,’ and it is stronger in meaning 
than ovvxpivas, so that ‘ pair ‘and ‘ compare ’ fairly well preserves 
the similarity of sound and change of meaning. ‘I could not 
venture to put myself in the same class with, or even compare 
myself with,’ is the sarcastic declaration. Vulg. gives the sense, 
without preserving any play of words; non enim audemus inserere 
aut comparare nos. Beza has nos adjungere ved conjungere, which 
sacrifices the sense in order to preserve the play. Bengel’s 
aequiparare aut comparare is better than either this or énserere aut 
conserere. Cf. Wisd. vii. 29; 1 Macc. x. 71. St Paul had been 
accused of singing his own praises (iii. 1); he here intimates that 
this is just what his critics are fond of doing. 

GANG adrol dv daurois daurodg petpodvres. If we retain Hpuets dé 
in v. 13, and it is best to do so, the avrof must refer to the hostile 
critics ; ‘But they themselves measuring themselves by them- 
selves.’ They are a “mutual admiration and self-admiration 
society” (Waite). They set up their own conduct as a standard 
of excellence, and find their conformity to it eminently satis- 
factory and admirable. They are a community of Pecksniffs. 
Calvin takes the monks of his own time as an illustration ; sidz 
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enim intus plaudebant, non considerantes quibus virtutibus constaret 
vera laus. 

06 cundow. ‘Are without understanding’; they are ddpoves 
(Eph. v. 17), who are not intelligent enough to put two and two 
together. These self-satisfied critics, who have no external 
standard, but judge everything by comparison with their own 
practice, come very far short of wisdom. Von intelligunt, says 
Augustine, adding neque guae loquuntur neque de quibus afirmant 
(from 1 Tim. i. 7). Others supply, ‘ how ridiculous they are,’ or 
‘what they are talking about,’ or ‘what are the marks of a true 
Apostle.’ But ot ovvdow needs no supplement. Cf. ovrw votre 
ode ouvfere; (Mk. vill. 17). 


The spelling é»xps. and cvrxp:. is supported by B® D*; for the former G 
has xpitvac, Naber’s suspicion of dittography is not needed; the play on 
words is thoroughly Pauline. DE add éavurods after the first verb, while 
N* omits davrots before perpolyres. cumiow (NB 17) rather than 
cumovow (D' EK L P) or cuwicacw (N*). D* FG, defg omit 0d ov». 
duets 8¢é, but the words should be retained with 8 BD* EK LP, r Syrr. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 


18. tpets 82 odn cig Ta Guetpa xavynodpeba. ‘But we will not 
glory beyond our measure.’ He does not fix his own standard, 
and he does not exceed the limits fixed for him; moreover, he 
has a settled determination never to exceed these limits. Els ra 
dyerpa is indefinite ; it may refer to the excessive self-admiration 
of his opponents, or it may mean ‘in respect of things beyond 
our scope’; but this is less probable. Cf. els ra pdduora. 

GAAG Kata rd pétpov Tod Kavdvog x.7.. ‘But according to the 
measure of the length which God apportioned to us as a measure, 
to reach as far as even you.’ RV. and other authorities render 
xavay * province,’ and the rendering is so suitable to the context 
that we may perhaps regard it as admissible ; a specified sphere, 
definitely marked out, is the meaning required, and ‘ province’ 
expresses this very well. But xavey is generally used of /ength, 
and 7d pérpov rov xavévos would mean ‘the length of one’s tether,’ 
the length of the radius from one’s centre. In this case it would 
mean the distance which God told the Apostle to go in his 
missionary work. But seeing that xavdv means (1) the rod 
which measures, and (2) the amount which is measured, and 
seeing that fixing the bounds of territory may require measuring 
rods, it is possible that xaywy may be used of the territory thus 
measured. Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 16, the only other place in N.T. 
in which the word occurs, seems to take this as certain. There, 
however, the term is used of fine, and not of surface; ‘all those 
who shall guide their steps by this rule.’* In Judith xiii. 6 it 


* We use ‘line’ in a similar sense. To be thc Apostle of the Gentiles was 
St Paul’s ‘line,’ and it extended to Corinth. 
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seems to mean a bed-pole. More akin to the use here is 4 Macc 
Vii. 21, pos OAov Tov THs Pirocodlas xavdva ceboeBis hrrocodin, 
where xavdéva might be rendered ‘sphere,’ or ‘ province,’ although 
‘rule’ may be better. Westcott, Canon of V.T7., App. A, gives 
a history of the word. 

od dudpicey tiv & eds pérpov. ‘Which God apportioned to 
us as our measure.’ St Paul did not determine his own province 
any more than his own standard of excellence. God did that. 
Cf. x Cor. vii. 17; Rom. xi. 3; Heb. vii. 2. Some editors 
bracket wérpov as probably a gloss, but éuéprey pérpov is another 
alliteration, and St Paul is harping on the idea of ‘ measure.’ 
Vulg. omits; guam mensus est nobis Deus. Both of and pérpov 
are attracted in case to rod xayovos. 

edixdoGas Axper xai dudéy. This was what God intended; that 
his line should ‘reach as far as even you’; fertingend! usque ad 
vos. This was indisputable. St Paul was the first to preach the 
Gospel in Corinth, and it was God who had turned him from a 
persecutor into a preacher. The verb is common enough in 
class. Grk., but it is found nowhere else in N.T., and perhaps 
nowhere in LXX. 

odk (8X BD* GK L P) rather than ody: (D*E). els ra &uerpa (& B D® 


K L P) rather than els 7d Euerpor (D* G) tn tmmensum (Latt.). édixéoOas 
(w& BG K L P) rather than dgixéo@a: (D E F). 


14, We again have several doubtful points to consider ; text, 
arrangement, and punctuation are all uncertain. At the outset 
all these must be regarded as tentative. 

of ydp és ph. Adopting this reading, we will treat the verse 
as not a mere parenthesis to explain vg. 13, and will connect 
M. 15 with v. 14; moreover, we will regard no part of o. 14 as 
interrogative. ‘For we are not overstretching ourselves, as (we 
should be doing) if we did not reach unto you, for as far as even 
you we were the first to come in the Gospel (viii. 18; Rom. i. 9) 
of the Christ, not glorying beyond our measure, etc.’ Or, with- 
out supplying anything, we may take the first part of v. 14 thus; 
‘For we are not, as if we did not reach unto you, overstretching 
ourselves.’ If the reading ws yap zy is adopted, then the first 
part must be a question ; ‘For are we overstretching ourselves, 
as if we did not reach unto your’ ‘Are we exceeding our 
commission in claiming authority in Corinth?’ Facts speak for 
themselves; he founded the Church there. 

It is not certain that ¢Odyw here, as in 1 Thess. iv. 15, retains 
its class. signification of ‘come first,’ ‘precede,’ ‘anticipate.’ In 
later Greek it commonly means simply ‘come’ (1 Thess. ii. 16; 
Rom. ix. 31; Phil. ili. 16); so in papyri and perhaps here (RV.). 
Nevertheless, the fact that he not only came as far as Corinth 
with the Glad-tidings, but was the first to do so, has point. 
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Unless v. 14 1s treated as a parenthetical explanation of v. 13 
(WH.), we need only a comma at the end of it. 


od yap ws pi} (& DF GK LM, Latt.) rather than ds ydp ue (B and two 
cursives). 


15, 16. These verses are connected with g. 14 rather than 
with v. 13. The clumsiness of expression is due to dictation, 
in which the sentence has become unduly prolonged. The 
Judaizing teachers had intruded into his province and taken 
credit for what was his work, and he aims at showing that he 
himself has done nothing of the kind. 

obx eig ra dpetpa x.t.A. ‘Not glorying beyond our measure 
in other men’s labours, but having hope that, as your faith grows, 
we shall be magnified in you according to our province unto 
still greater abundance, so as to preach the Gospel unto the 
regions beyond you, and not to glory in another man’s province 
in respect of things ready to our hand.’ At present Corinth is 
the Western limit of his sphere of missionary work. When the 
Corinthian Church is more firmly established, he hopes to extend 
his labours still farther into Europe. 


15. év dpiv. The words are amphibolous, but they have 
more point if they are taken with peyoAuyOjva, They are 
almost superfluous if taken with aigavoyévys (Luther, Calvin) ; 
if their faith increases, it must increase in them and among 
them; but it is not superfluous to remind them that it lies in 
their power to make it quickly possible for him to extend his 
sphere of work. Both xavywpevoe and éxovres are particapia 
absoluta, of which St Paul makes freq. use. See on viii. 20. 
With peyoAuvGjvoe comp. Phil. 1. 20, with repay, viii. 2. 


16. eis Ta Swepéxeva Spay. The expression may be coined 
for the occasion, for trepéxeva has been found nowhere else.* 
It may have been a current popular word which has not found 
its way into literature; éréxeva (Acts vii. 43 and LXX) is 
classical. A little later St Paul had intentions of going to Rome 
and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and such ideas may have been in 
his mind when he wrote this letter. Regarding Antioch as his 
original centre, he might vaguely describe such regions as ra 
trepéxewa in reference to Corinth. But, sf these chapters are part 
of the severe letter written at Ephesus, ‘the parts beyond Corinth’ 
would be a natural expression for Rome and Spain. See 
Introduction, p. xxxill. 

adayyeXicacOa:. In these verses (14-16) we have evayyésov 
and evayyeAifozat, expressions and ideas which are in a high 
degree Pauline. The former occurs in all groups of the Epistles, 

* Thomas Magister condemns it as a vulgarism used only by of ovpgaxes. 
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60 times in all, and indeed in every Epistle, excepting that to 
Titus. The latter is found chiefly in this group, but also in 
1 Thess. and Eph., 20 times in all, and its usual meaning is 
‘preach the Gospel,’ whether evayyéAcov be added (xi. 7) or not; 
but in a few passages it means simply ‘preach,’ and hardly 
differs from xnpicow (Gal. i. 23; Eph. ii. 17, iti. 8; x Thess. 
lii. 6). EvayyéAcov more often than not has no defining adjective 
or genitive, as here and viii. 18; contrast ii. 12, iv. 4, ix. 13, 
xi. 7; and seeing that the verb is a technical word to indicate 
the work of a Christian missionary, the noun indicates the sub- 
stance or contents of mission preaching. In other words, it is 
‘**God’s plan of salvation, contained in the O.T. as a promise, 
and realized through Jesus Christ” (Harnack, Constitution and 
Law of the Church, pp. 292 f.). 

elg rd Eroua nauvxjoac0a. ‘To glory in respect of things 
ready to our hand,’ z.e. ‘done by other persons before we came 
on the scene and claimed the credit of it,’ a condensed expres- 
sion, the meaning of which would be obscure without the 
context. The constr. xavy. els is found in Arist. Pol. v. x. 16. 
We know that St Paul on principle avoided centres where other 
missionaries had been working (Rom. xv. 20); he was com- 
missioned to be always a pioneer, and he regarded his extra- 
ordinary success as a proof that he was commissioned by God. 
It was never his desire to find things ready to his hand, still less 
to claim the merit for what had been already done. Indeed 
there was no merit to be claimed even when, in the province 
apportioned to him, great results were produced. Therefore he 
again quotes (see on 1 Cor. i. 31) an adaptation of Jer. ix. 24. 


17. & 82 xauvxwpevos. ‘But he that glorieth, in the Lord let 
him glory’; that is the only safe principle. If faith has been 
planted and made to grow, it 1s God who gives the increase. It 
is probable that 6 xvpsos here means God rather than Christ. 
But it is remarkable with what readiness N.T. writers transfer 
what in O.T. is said of Jehovah to Jesus Christ, and this may be 
a case in point. See on 1 Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xv. 173; Eph. 
iii. 7; and cf. Gal. 1. 8: in all these passages St Paul carefully 
disclaims merit for what he has been enabled to accomplish. 


18. of yap & daurdv cunctdvwy, exetvds dori Séxquog. ‘For it 
is not the man who commends himself that is the one to be 
accepted’ (Séxouor) as of sterling character. See on 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, xi. 19; éxetvos as in Rom. xiv. 14. St Paul had been 
forced by the attacks made on him to glory about himself, but 
it was not on this self-praise that he relied. The Corinthian 
Church was his letter of commendation, and over and above 
this there was the manifest blessing which God both in Connth 
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and elsewhere bestowed upon his work. His assailants had no 
such confirmation of the praise which they bestowed on them- 
selves. Cf. éyxwpalérw oe 6 wédas xal py To oov ordpa, dAXCTpios 
kal py ra o& xelAy (Prov. xxvii. 2). Augustine (s Ps. cxliv. 2. 7) 
says, Ecce inventum est, quomodo et te laudare possis et arrogans 
non sts. Deum inte lauda, non te; non quia tu es talts, sed quia tlle 
Jectt te; non quia tu aliguid potes, sed guia potest tlle in te et per te.* 


XI. 1-XI. 10. The Apostle continues his comparison of 
himself with the Judaizing teachers who oppose him. He has 
just shown that, if any question of intrusion is raised, it is not he 
who has intruded into their proper area of activity, but they who 
have intruded into his. He goes on to show that in other 
respects he can say at least as much for himself in claiming to 
be an Apostle as these teachers can do. He has worked without 
payment, which he has not only not asked for but refused ; his 
labours have been greater and his sufferings far greater than 
theirs; and he has received very special revelations and visita- 
tions from God. But first of all he justifies himself for entering 
into this comparison at all (xi. 1-6). All this glorying about 
oneself is odious folly, and, seeing that he has just been 
maintaining that self-praise is no recommendation, it seems 
grossly inconsistent. But the boastings of his opponents have 
forced him to adopt this course; and, as the Corinthians have 
shown much toleration to them, he asks them to show a little to 
him, when he answers fools according to their folly. He harps 
all through on the folly of it (xi. 1, 16—21, xii. 1, 11), but he is 
willing to make a fool of himself to save them from disaster. 
Possibly dvéyeoOae ddp. was a phrase used by his critics. The 
difference between him and his critics is this; that they, without 
being aware of it, are fools ceaselessly, because folly has become 
a second nature to them; whereas he deliberately plays the fool 
for a few minutes, because their folly can be met in no other way. 


XI. 1-6. The Folly of Glorying and the Reason for it. 


Forgive my foolish boasting, which ts caused by anxious 
affection. I fear lest these self-asserting tmpostors should 
seduce you from Christ. 


1] wish that you could bear with me in a little somewhat of 
folly. (It is, of course, foolish to boast; but you stand a good 


* **Two feelings are compounded all through this passage; an intense 
sympathy with the purpose of God that the Gospel should be preached to 
every creature ; and an intense scorn for the spirit that sneaks and poaches 
on another's ground, and is more anxious that some men should be good 
sectarians than that all men should be good disciples ” (Denney, p. 309). 
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deal of it from other people.) Well, I know that you do bear 
with me. * The truth is that I am jealous over you with God’s 
own jealousy; for I betrothed you to one husband exclusively. 
My aim was to present the Church of Corinth as a pure virgin- 
bride to the Christ. ® But I am sadly afraid lest somehow, as 
the serpent utterly deceived Eve by his craftiness, so your 
thoughts should be corrupted and led astray from the single- 
minded devotion and pure fidelity which should be observed 
towards Christ. *And my fear is not groundless, for if the 
intruding alien (and I hear that there are such people) is 
proclaiming another kind of Jesus such as we did not proclaim, 
or you are receiving a different kind of spirit such as you did 
not receive from us, or a different kind of Gospel such as you 
did not accept at our hand,—then you bear with a person of this 
kind with quite beautiful toleration! 5I ask you to be equally 
tolerant towards me; for I am persuaded that in nothing have 
I been inferior to those pre-eminent apostles of yours. ® Granted 
that, as compared with them, I am untrained in speech, yet in 
the knowledge that is worth having I am not untrained. No; 
in all things we have made that plain among all men in our 
relations with you. 


1. “Odpedov dveixeobé pou pixpdy te. ddpoodems. ‘Would that 
ye bore with me in a little somewhat of folly.’ The sudden 
outburst looks like the beginning of a new topic, but, as has 
been shown above, the connexion with what precedes is close. 
He is again guarding himself against the charge of vanity and 
self-praise. The unaugmented 2nd aor. é¢eAor in late Greek is 
a mere particle, hardly more than ‘Oh,’ expressing a wish as to 
what might happen, but is almost too good to come true, as 
here, or what might have been the case, but was not. Here and 
Rev. iii. 15 it is followed by imperf. indic.; in Gal. v. 12 by fut. 
indic., where, as here, there is a touch of irony ; in 1 Cor. iv. 8 
by aor. indic., and there also there may be irony. The aor. 
indic. is freq. in LXX, esp. in the phrase ddeAoy drefavopey 
(Ex. xvi. 3; Job xiv. 13; Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3). In 2 Kings 
v. 3 no verb is expressed. In class. Grk. the augmented apedor 
is usually followed by the infin. The meaning here is ‘ would 
that ye bore,’ or ‘Oh that ye could bear,’ not ‘ would that ye had 
borne’ (Calvin). Blass, § 63. 5. We have ddpoowwn, vv. 17, 21 ; 
Mk. vii. 22; in 1 Cor. we have pupia (i. 18, 21, 23, il. 14, ill. 19). 

The constr. of the two genitives is disputed. In Bibl. Grk. 
dyéyopas commonly has gen. of either person or thing, but the 
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acc. is sometimes found, as in class. Grk. Here the dvéxeoOe pov 
in the next clause makes it almost certain that the first pov is the 
gen. after dve‘yeoOe, and then ddpoovvys is the gen. after prxpdy 
vt, which is the acc. of reference. But it is possible to take 
puxpov teas the acc. after dvetyeofe and make both genitives 
depend upon puxdy r.* This, however, is clumsy and improbable. 
@ANd xal dvéxec$é pou. As in x 7, we are in doubt as to 
whether the verb is indicative or imperative, and most English 
Versions decide for the latter, as if the Apostle were repeating 
his wish in the form of a prayer. ‘I wish you would—nay, do.’ 
In either case the d&AAd corrects what has just been said, while 
xai emphasizes what is now said, and one gets more of a correc- 
tion and as much room for emphasis if one takes dvéyeoOe as 
indicative. He has just expressed a wish as if it were not very 
likely to be fulfilled, and then he corrects himself ; ‘Well, I 
ought not to speak like that ; you do bear with me’; or, ‘ But 
there is no need to wish; of course you do bear with me.’ 
Blass, § 77. 13, prefers the other alternative. 
Ededory (8 BM P) rather than Sded\oy (D'FGKL). dvelxecOe (NB 


DFGKLMP) rather than hvelxecGe (some cursives). ts ddportyns 
(& B DE M 17) rather than ry dgpocdry (K L) or ddpoodryns without 7: (P). 


2. TydG ydp spas Caod fy. ‘For I am jealous over you 
with a divine jealousy.’ The exact meaning of @eoi is uncertain, 
but it implies that the honour of God is involved in the matter. 
Something will depend on the meaning which we give to {7Ao 
and {7Aw, whether ‘am zealous with zeal’ or ‘am jealous with 
jealousy.” Such renderings as ‘zeal for God’s } glory,’ or ‘zeal 
such as God loves,’ or ‘very great zeal’ (cf. rod @eoi, i. 12, and 
T® Meg, x. 4) are unsatisfactory, and ‘I love you with very great 
love’ is impossible. Lighttoot on Gal. iv. 17 suggests that ‘I 
take interest in you with a divine interest’ is the meaning here ; 
but what follows indicates that jealousy rather than zeal is 
meant, jealousy in the higher sense, as when we are jealous 
about our own or another person’s honour. St Paul assumes for 
himself the part of the person who has arranged the betrothal, 
and who watched jealously over the bride’s conduct in the 
interval before the marriage, which is to take place when Christ 
returns at the wapovoia.t In O.T. Israel is represented as the 
spouse of Jehovah, who is jealous of anything like unfaithfulness 
(Is. liv. 5, 6, Ixil. 5; Jer. ili. 1; Ezek. xvi. 23-33); but there is 
no third person who is concerned with this relationship. In 


* Lietzmann contends that if d»éceo6e had not followed, no one would 
have taken the first pov with dveixeoOe, and that St Paul does not mean this ; 
in the second sentence he has without thinking changed his construction. 

tT prnorelas ydp dor: xaipds 6 rapwy xapés 6 be raw wacrddwr Erepos, Sray 
Adywour, dvéoryn 6 yuudlos (Chrys. ). 
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most cases it was the parents who arranged the betrothal, and 
St Paul is here regarding himself as the parent of the Corinthian 
Church (xii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 17). In Hos. ii. 19, 20 the relation- 
ship between Jehovah and Israel is represented as betrothal 
rather than marriage, but again there is no third person ; Jehovah 
acts for Himself, just as in Eph. v. 27 Christ presents the Church 
to Himself, without the intervention of any Apostle. 

Hppocduyny ydp Spas évi dvBpi. ‘For I betrothed you to one 
husband.’ In class. Grk. the midd. would be used of the man 
betrothing himself, and in Prov. xix. 14 it is used of the woman, 
mapa 5% xupiov dpydferas yuv) dvSpi: the act. would be used of 
betrothing another person, either dvdpi riv Ovyarépa (Hdt. ix. 
108) or xdépq dvdpa (Pind. Pyth. ix. 207). In the Testaments 
(Jss. i. 10) Rachel says to Leah, My xavyi pnd? ddfale ceavrip, 
Gre ut xpdrepdv cov yppdcaro (‘Iaxwf), in accordance with classical 
usage. But here the context fixes the meaning (Winer, p. 323), 
and the midd. may indicate the Apostle’s interest in the matter ; 
as mpopyyjotwp Kal yduov peoirys (Thdrt.) he was jealously 
anxious that nothing should interfere with the marriage. The 
betrothed woman must devote herself exclusively to her destined 
Husband, and must not allow her thoughts to be diverted to any 
other. The &/ implies this, and is probably aimed at those 
who were distracting the Corinthians from their loyalty to the 
Christ preached by St Paul. Bachmann with Beza and Bengel 
takes évi dwdp¢ with rapaorjoa, ‘to present a pure virgin to one 
husband, viz. the Christ’; but that leaves jppooduny without 
anything to fix its meaning, and it would inevitably mean, ‘I 
betrothed you to myself.’ See Hastings, DZ. and DCG. artt. 
‘ Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom.’ 

napOdvov dyviv wapacrijca tO Xpioth. ‘To present a pure 
(vii. 1x; Phil. iv. 8; 1 Tim. v. 22) virgin to the Christ.’ Neither 
AV. nor RV. put ‘you’ after ‘present’ in italics; it is not 
required in English any more than in the Greek. 

Here again, as in the concluding verses of x., it is clear that 
St Paul is addressing the whole Church of Corinth, and not the 
rebellious minority. Cf. vv. 7-11. The statement that in L—ix. 
the loyal Corinthians are addressed, and in x.-xii. the disloyal, 
and that this explains the extraordinary change of tone, is not in 
harmony with the facts. 


8. GoPodpar 82 ph wes. Zimeo autem ne forte. He does not 
express either complete trust or complete distrust. Cf. xi. 20; 
Gal. iv. 11. He has just expressed his own share and interest 
in their relationship to the Christ. Of course it must and will 
be maintained; but (8) there are perils about which he has 
misgivings. 
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ds 3 Sdig 2énwdryncey Eday. ‘As the serpent deceived Eve.’ 
The compound verb is strong in meaning, and perhaps justifies 
the insertion of ‘utterly’ or ‘completely.’ In 1 Tim. ii. 14 the 
compound marks a distinction between Adam and Eve; she 
was ‘entirely deceived,’ but he was not even ‘deceived’; what 
he did, he did to please himself and his wife. Nowhere else 
in N.T. is Eve mentioned. In LXX the compound is very 
rare, and in Gen. ili. 13 we have 6 ddus yratyoéy pe. In N.T. 
it is confined to St Paul (1 Cor. iii. 18; Rom. vii. 11, xvi. 18; 
2 Thess, ii, 3; 1 Tim. il. 14), who is fond of compounds with 
éx (x. 9, Xi. 12, 33, XU. 15; xr Cor. Vv. 7, 13, Vi 14, XV. 343 etc.). 
In N.T. drardw is rare (Eph. v. 6; 1 Tim. i 14; Jas. i. 26). 

Thackeray (Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, p. 55) perhaps goes too far in saying that in these 
verses (3-15) we have “very strong reasons for presuming an 
acquaintance on the part of St Paul with the Rabbinical legend 
found in the Afocalypse of Moses and elsewhere, that the serpent 
seduced Eve to unchastity and that Cain was their child ; also 
that Satan, after having first taken the form of a serpent, after- 
wards took that of an angel.” Menzies regards it as certain that 
“Paul knew a Haggadah or legend of this kind.” Heinrici in 
Meyer gives reasons for doubting this. Had St Paul said r7 
éxiOupig avrov and expressed what follows with more resemblance 
to the legend, his acquaintance with it would have been more 
certain.* Assuming that he knew it, there is no evidence that 
he believed it. He uses legends as illustrations of truth; see 
on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

éy tf wavoupyig adtod. ‘In his craftiness’ (see on iv. 2). 
‘Subtilty’ (AV.) is no doubt meant to connect this with ‘the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field’ (Gen. iii. 1); 
but there LXX has ¢povizwraros.f The legend says that it was 
because the serpent was the wisest animal that Satan took its 
form. The identification of the serpent with Satan is not found 
earlier than Wisd. 1. 24, and it is not certain that it is found 
there. ‘By the envy of the devil death entered into the world,’ 
may refer to Cain’s envy leading him to kill Abel. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. iii.) takes it so; as does Theophilus (4d Aufol. ii. 
29). Cf. x1 Jn. ii. 12. See Gregg on Wisd. ii. 24. 

0apf td vofpata Opoy dwd tis dwAdrytos. ‘Your thoughts 


* There is no trace of this legend in Zmoch xxxiii. 6, Ixix. 12, or /udslees 
iii, 18-26, or the Apocalypse of Baruch xlviii. 42, or 4 Esdras i. 5, 6, 21-26, 
or Tobit viii. 6. See Bachmann, ad loc. p. 361. Is it a priors probable 
that St Paul would allude to such legends in writing to Gentiles? 

t+ Aquila had 6 S¢is Hy» wavodpyos. It was perhaps part of the ravoupyla 
of the Judaizers, that in Corinth they did not attempt to enfore circumcision, 
an attempt which had not been very successful in Galatia and which would 
not be likely to succeed at Corinth. 
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(ii. 1, iii. 14, iv. 4, x. 5) should be corrupted (vii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 
33; Eph. iv. 22) from the simplicity (viii. 2, ix. 11, 13) and the 
purity (vi. 6 only) that is toward (viii. 22) the Christ.’ Note 
that it is the Christian community as a whole, and not any 
individual Christian, that is the spouse of the Christ. The 
Apostle’s fear that the community will be seduced is very strange 
after the satisfaction expressed in the first seven chapters. The 
dwé implies that the corruption issues in seduction and separa- 
tion ; cf. Rom. vii. 2, ix. 3. If «at ris dyvoryros is genuine, it 
refers to the chaste conduct of the wap@évos dyvy during the 
interval between betrothal and marriage. Like the serpent, the 
false teachers were promising enlightenment as the reward of 
disloyalty and disobedience. See Denney, p. 323. 


xBD*GP17,degr, Copt. omit ofrw before ¢@apy, and neither 
otrw (D?*™4 3 EK LM, f Vulg. Syrr.) nor g@dpec (K L P) is likely to be 
original. «al rijs dyvérnros a 0 ardéryros (N* B F G 17, g Goth. Aeth.) 
is strong] attested. But x? D®* K L M P, f Vulg. Syrr., Clem. Alex. omit, 
and D é dehave 77s dyvérnros xal rijs de\érnros, which suggests that 
the words may be a gloss inserted in two different places. Note the 
divergence of t from F. &GM omit réy before Xpiorédr. 


4. al pev ydp & epxdpevos GAdov “Inoody xynpdooe. ‘For if 
indeed the intruder is preaching another Jesus, whom we did 
not preach, and ye are receiving a different spirit which ye did 
not receive, or a different gospel which ye did not accept, ye 
bear with him quite beautifully.’ Cf. Mk. vii. 9. The con- 
cluding words are sarcastic, and for this the per at the outset 
prepares us. ‘If indeed a person of the following description 
presents himself, then your toleration of his vagaries is quite 
lovely. Don’t you think that you might show a little toleration 
to one who has proved to you that he is an Apostle of Christ?’ 
The wording is obscure, because we do not know the exact 
character of the teaching to which St Paul alludes; but what is 
suggested as rendering and meaning makes good sense. It is 
rash to insist on allusion to some prominent individual ; like tis 
and rovotros (x. 7, 10), the sing. is generic. Cf. Gal. v. 10; Mt. 
xviii. 17. ‘People who act in this way’ is the meaning, and in 
5 épyéuevos there is probably no allusion to the familiar title of 
Messiah (Mt. xi. 3; Lk. vil. 19, 20; Jn. vi. 14; etc.). St Paul 
goes great lengths in his sarcasms, but he is not insinuating that 
the Judaizers claimed Messianic authority. By 6 épxdpevos is 
meant gui suis tpsius auspicus tamquam magister ventt, quicunque 
ille est (Cornely). We may reasonably conjecture that "Inaocis, 
mvevpa, evayyéktov, which are a somewhat strange triplet, were 
leading terms in the teaching of the Judaizers. “Injcots rather than 
Xptorés, for Judaizers would not use Xpioros as a proper name. 

The aorists, éxnpvgapev, AdBere, eSéfaoGe, refer to the time 
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when the Apostle converted the Corinthians, and they should 
be rendered as aorists. And édégacfe, ‘accepted,’ which is 
necessarily a voluntary act, should be distinguished from éAdBere, 
‘received,’ which is not necessarily such. Vulg. has accepistss 
and recepistis, which may serve. 

It is possible that not much difference is intended by the 
change from dAAoyv to érepov, yet the change should be marked 
in translation ; and this neither Vulg. nor AV. does, either here 
or Gal. i. 6, 7, where see Lightfoot. The change here may be 
caused by the change from a person to what is regarded as 
impersonal. Thus Acts iv. 12, obx dorw éy dAAw@ ovderi } owrnpia’ 
ovde yap Gvopd dorww érepov x.r.A. There are passages, and this is 
one of them, in which itis not easy to decide what St Paul means 
by zvedua. Sometimes we are not sure whether he is speaking of 
the human spirit or of the Divine Spirit ; and when he is speaking 
of the Divine Spirit, it is not always clear how far he regards the 
Spirit as personal. A qualifying epithet or genitive often decides 
the first question, but not always the second ; and where neither 
is found the first question may remain open. This is specially the 
case in the expression éy wvevpare (Eph. ii. 22, ili. 5, v. 18, vi. 18; 
Col. i. 8). The distinction between personal and impersonal was 
less distinctly drawn than it is now, and it is safer not to 
make the Apostle’s language more definite than he makes it 
himself. On the human side he has no definite scheme of 
psychology; on the Divine side no theological system like the 
Quicunque vult, As to the wvedpa érepov here we may say that 
what he offered to the Corinthians was the spirit of freedom 
(ui. 17; Gal. v. 1, 15) and of joy (1 Thess. i 6; Gal. v. 22; 
Rom. xiv. 17), and that what the Judaizers offered was a spirit of 
bondage (Gal. iv. 24; Rom. viii. 15) and of fear (Rom. viii. 15).* 
The general question is well handled by Headlam, S# Paul and 
Christianity, pp. 95-115; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 518. 

Kah@s dvdxyeoOe. ‘You bear with him quite beautifully’; an 
ironical statement. Cf. Mk. vii. 9. If dveiyeoGe is the right 
reading, then we must translate, ‘If he preaches . . . you would 
bear with him’; and in that case St Paul has changed his constr. 
in order to make the conclusion less harsh, for dveéxyeoOe implies 
that el éxypvcoev has preceded; and it is possible that dveiyeorOe 
has been corrected to dvéxeoGe to agree with ef xynpioce. But 
neither dveixeoOe nor dvéxeoGe justifies ‘ye might well bear with 
him’ (AV.). Winer, p. 383. Some would make the sentence 
interrogative, and in that case there is no sarcasm, but the xadéds 


* “The same remark applies to ‘theosophy,’ ‘spiritualism,’ and other 
‘gospels.’ It will be time to take them seriously when they utter one wise or 
true word on God or the soul which is not an echo of something in the old 
familiar Scriptures” (Denney, p. 324). 
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is understood literally. ‘If people come and behave in this way, 
is it seemly that you should tolerate them? in putting up with 
them do you act xadas? You are pledged to Christ and His 
cause, and people come and try to disturb your fidelity ; can you 
listen to them without dishonour?’ Cf. xadds in 1 Cor. vii. 
37, 38. This makes good sense; but there is so much irony in 
this part of the Epistle, that to make the sentence categorical and 
xaos sarcastic is more in harmony with the general tone of the 
context: pseudoapostolis nthil non permittebant (Calvin). 

"Igcoty (89 BD EF KLM P and most versions) rather than Xpiorde 


(G, fg Vulg.). We should probably read dvéxec@e (B D®* 17) rather than 
dvelyecbe (NW D?E GK LM P) or 4velxec6e (some cursives). 


B. Aoy{Lopa. yap pydery dorepynxdvar tov Swephiav dwoordhev. 
‘For I count (x. 7, 11) that I am not a whit behind those pre- 
eminent apostles.’ The ydp looks back to the appeal just made ; 
‘You tolerate these people; you surely can tolerate me; for I 
am at least as good as they are.’ The very unusual expression 
ol trepXiay &rocroXot has been explained in two very different 
ways, and the rendering of the rare adv. twrepAday varies according 
to the interpretation of the whole phrase. Baur and many others 
have supposed that this is a hit at the leaders among the Twelve, 
that such as the ‘pillar-Apostles’ of Gal. il. 9 are meant, and that 
we have here a powerful piece of evidence in support of the 
theory that in the Apostolic Age there was strong opposition 
between Petrine and Pauline influences. On this hypothesis 
such renderings as ‘ pre-eminent,’ ‘very chiefest,’ ‘supreme,’ are 
preferred.* Protestant controversialists have used this interpre- 
tation as an argument against the supremacy of St Peter, to whom 
St Paul is supposed to claim to be in every point an equal; and 
Romanists, instead of showing that the interpretation is erroneous, 
have accepted it and argued that, although St Paul claims equality 
in gifts, yet he says nothing about jurisdiction. 

It is improbable that St Paul would use such an expression 
as ol UrepAiay arooroXot Of any of the Twelve. Baur’s hypothesis 
about the conflict between Petrine and Pauline tendencies in the 
Apostolic Age is now almost everywhere abandoned, and there is 
little doubt that the phrase in question is a sarcastic description 
of the Judaizing leaders, who claimed to be acting with the 
authority of the Twelve against one who had no such authority. 
St Paul speaks of them as ‘superlative,’ ‘superfine,’ ‘superextra,’ 
‘overmuch’ apostles. ‘These precious apostles of yours’ might 
represent the contemptuous tone of the words, It is possible 

* RV. retains ‘ very chiefest,? which commits one to the theory that some 
of the Twelve are meant. The Latin renderings vary. Vulg. has simply 


magni ; others have pracgrandes, gut supra modum, gut valde, gus supra guam 
valde, apostols sunt. Beza has summits. 
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that drepXiay was current in colloquial language, but the Apostle 
may have coined it for himself; cf. twepdyay (2 Macc. viii. 35, 
X. 34, xiii. 25) and the classical trepdvw (Arist., Polyb.) and 
trépev (ev).* He is fond of compounds of trép, as this letter 
shows ; trepaipouat, trepBddAdrw, trepBadrddvrus, trepéxecva, Srep- 
naepiroetw. The suggestion that he is here using a phrase coined 
by his opponents, and turning it against them, is not wholly 
incredible; but it does not seem probable that they would 
employ such an expression to designate any of the Twelve, or 
that, if they did, he would borrow it.f That he should frame it 
as a mock-heroic description of his unscrupulous critics is more 
probable. Gal. ii. 6—9 is not parallel, and is not evidence that 
St Paul sometimes spoke disparagingly of the Twelve. ‘Pre- 
eminent’ may serve as a neutral rendering, which does not at 
once commit one to either interpretation. 

Vulg. renders torepéw in a variety of ways; here minus facio, 
xii. 11 minus sum, elsewhere desum, egeo, deficio (Index IV.). The 
perf. here, as in Heb. iv. 1, indicates past and continuing in- 
feriority. ‘ Being inferior to’ and ‘coming short of’ must involve 
the idea of comparison, and hence the gen. ; cf. Rom. iii. 23. 

For -yép B has 8¢, perhaps to correspond with zévinv. 4. D*E,der 
add éy dpiy after borepnxévat. 


6. ef 52 Kat ids 7O Adyw. The Apostle at once makes 
an admission that in one particular it may be the case that he is 
inferior to the Judaizing teachers. Here ei xai, as distinct from 
xat el, represents the possibility as a fact (iv. 3, v. 16, xii. 11; 
1 Cor. iv. 7), although it is not certain that St Paul always 
observes this distinction. ‘ But though I am untrained in oratory, 
yet in knowledge I am not so.’ "Iderys (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 
Acts iv. 13) means one who confines himself to his own affairs, 
ra ida, and takes no part in public life; and such a person was 
regarded by Greeks as wanting in education and likely to be 
unpractical and gauche. The word also came to mean one who 
had no technical or professional training, with regard to some 
particular art or science ; unskilled, a layman or amateur, as 
distinct from an expert or professional. And that is the meaning 
here; the Apostle admits that he is not a trained rhetorician, 
not a professional orator, and he perhaps implies that some of 


* brepXlay is quoted as occurring in Eustathius, 1184, 19. 

+ Among the surprising things in the Bampton Lectures of 1913 is the 
contention that ‘‘ Peter had been paying a visit of such duration to Corinth 
as to have created a following who boasted themselves distinctively, as being 
the disciples of one whom they looked upon as a ‘super-eminent Apostle’ 
(p. 78). That St Peter had visited Corinth is assumed from 1 Cor. i. 12, 
ix. 5; and from 1 Cor. ix. 6 it is assumed that Barnabas had been there also. 
The evidence is not strong. 
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his opponents have this advantage. That any of them were 
causidici, accustomed, like Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 1), to plead in 
court, is not probable; but they may have pointed out to the 
Corinthians, who highly valued gifts of speech, that a true 
Apostle would be likely to possess more power in that particular 
than he exhibited (x. 10). See Knowling on Acts iv. 13; 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. xiv. 163; Suicer, Zhesaurus, s.v.; Trench, 
Syn. § lxxix. 

ddXN’ od tH yvdce. He might be a poor speaker, but he 
knew what he was talking about. He did not profess to teach 
them things of which he himself was ignorant. As regards the 
mysteries of revelation, the essential truths of the Gospel, and 
their relation to human life here and hereafter, he was no self- 
made smatterer, but an expert and a specialist, trained and 
inspired by the Lord Himself. This yvaors is prima dos apostol: 
(Beng.). With the constr. comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

GAN’ dv wayti havepicavres dv waow eis Opis. ‘But in all 
things we made it manifest among all men to you-ward.’ "Ey 
waytt is specially freq. in the first nine chapters of this letter 
(iv. 8, vi. 4, vii. 5, 16, Vili. 7, ix. 8, 11); elsewhere it is rare (v. 11, 
1 Thess. v. 18). It means ‘in every particular,’ ‘in every respect.’ 
It is not likely that év raovy is neut., which would make it a mere 
repetition of éy wavré, although some take it so; ‘in all things... 
among all men’ is the meaning. His teaching has been public ; 
there has been no secrecy about it, and anyone can form an 
Opinion of its character and of the Apostle’s relation to his hearers. 
He has a Divine commission to manifest the truth to every man’s 
conscience (iv. 2). In that he is no i&wrys. 

Here again we have a participle used absolutely, without any 
regular constr., aS in i. 7, Vii. 5, Vill. 20, 24, IX. II, 13; and it is 
not clear what it is that is made manifest, but probably ry 
yvaow is to be understood ; what has been revealed to him has 
been passed on to them. 


D*, defg omit 8 between ef and xal. D* Edeg add elu: after 
lSuérns. gavepdocavres (NX BF G 17, g) rather than gavepwévres (N*® D® 
EK LP, r Syrr. Copt.) or gavepw6els (D*, def). FG, fgr Vulg. Syr- 
Pesh. omit év waiow, as superfluous, if neut. In different directions corrup- 
tions in the text are suspected. Some would omit e/ dé cal. . . ywdoet as 
a gloss, Others would expand what follows ; ¢v rayrl rdvra pavepicavres 
év wadow xalels tuas: cf. ix. 8, 18; 1 Cor, ix. 22, x. 33, xii. 6. The text 
ig quite intelligible without either of these conjectural emendations. It is 
not quite clear what text is followed in AV. ; perhaps dAX éy raprl dayepw- 
Oévres cis Uuas, but els buds can hardly mean ‘among you.’ The reading 
davepwOels is an evident attempt to make the participle agree with (d:rys, 
and the addition of davrovs after pavepicavres (M) is a correction of a 
transitive participle without an object expressed. There is no difficulty, 
however, in supplying rhy yvGouw from the previous clause. The meaning 
is not intricate ; ‘ Though I lack eloquence, I do not lack knowledge ; on the 
contrary, I was always able to impart knowledge publicly to you. 
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XI. 7-15. Glorying about refusing Maintenance; the 
Contrast with his Critics. 


I had good reasons for refusing maintenance. This 
was one of many points of contrast between me and the false 
apostles. 


7 Or did I commit a sin in degrading myself by working for 
my bread with my hands to raise you up from the degradation 
of idolatry, in that without cost to yourselves no less a thing than 
God’s inestimable Gospel was preached to you by me? °I 
actually took from other Churches the cost of my maintenance— 
it seemed like robbery—in order to be able to minister gratui- 
tously to you. ®And when I was staying with you at Corinth 
and my resources failed, even then I ‘sponged’ on no one. No 
Corinthian was squeezed to maintain me, for my necessities were 
fully supplied by the brethren who came from Macedonia. That 
was only one instance. In every emergency during my stay I 
kept myself from being burdensome to you, and I mean to 
continue to do so. 2° It is the truth of Christ that speaks in me 
when I say that from being able to glory in preaching without 
payment I will never allow myself to be barred in any region of 
Achaia. 1 Why have I formed this resolution? Do you think 
that it is because I care nothing about you? God knows 
whether that is true or not. 

12 But I shall persist in acting just as I am acting now about 
this, in order to cut the ground from under those who desire to 
have a ground for hoping that in the apostolate which they 
boastfully claim they may be found working on the same terms 
as we do, both of us accepting maintenance. 1 I will give them 
no such opening, for such teachers are sham apostles, whose 
whole work is a fraud, while they put on the appearance of 
Apostles of Christ. 14 And no wonder; for Satan himself, the 
arch-deceiver, puts on the appearance of an angel of light. 15 It 
is no amazing thing, therefore, if his ministers also put on an 
appearance as being ministers of what they call righteousness. 
Such professions will not profit them. Their doom will be in 
accordance with their acts. 


7. °H dpapriav éwoinoa ... dpiv; ‘Or did I commit asin in 
abasing myself that you might be exalted, because I preached to 
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you God’s Gospel for nothing?’, This use of # to emphasize a 
question is not rare (1 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. ii. 4, iii. 29, vi. 3); it 
introduces an alternative which those who are addressed are not 
likely to accept. ‘If you do not admit what I have just stated, 
are you prepared to assert this?’ The extreme expression, 
‘commit a sin’ (found nowhere else in Paul), is, of course, 
ironical ; it is used without irony 1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 Jn. iii 9; see 
Westcott on 1 Jn. it, 4 on the difference between dyapr. srocéw 
and ri dyapr. roéw. He uses this strong language because his 
refusing to accept maintenance had been made a charge against 
him.* He states his reasons for refusing, 1 Cor. ix. 6-16 (see 
notes there) ; but his enemies may have said that the real reason 
was that he was too proud to do as other Apostles did, or that 
he refused, because he knew that he was not really an Apostle. 
We know from Didache xi. that the right of missionaries to 
maintenance for a short time was generally recognized ¢. A.D. 
100, in accordance with Christ’s directions (Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7). 
But St Paul always insisted on supporting himself by the handi- 
craft which was so common in his Cilician home of making 
cilicium, a fabric of goats’ hair, used for making tents (Acts 
xviii. 3) and other coverings (1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
2 Cor. xii. 14-18). In his speech at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34) he 
may have held up ‘these hands’ to show how hardened they 
were by his habitual handiwork. We must remember that nearly 
all his first converts were poor (1 Cor. i 26), and that few were 
in a condition to give prolonged hospitality to a missionary. 

But not until he writes 2 Cor. does the Apostle intimate that 
anyone found fault with him for this habitual independence. At 
Corinth it would be easy to rouse prejudice against it. Greek 
sentiment would not allow a free citizen to undertake manual 
labour for anything less than dire necessity (Arist. ol. iii. 5); 
and there was also a general feeling that teachers ought to be 
paid. The professional teachers of philosophy in Greece took 
large fees, and for this turning of instruction into a trade and 
selling wisdom for money, Socrates (Xen. Afem. 1. vi. 1), Plato 
(Gorg. 520; Apol. 20), and Aristotle (Z¢4. Wisc. 1x. i. 5-7) 
condemned them. The Sophists replied that those who taught 
gratuitously did so because they knew that their teaching was 
worth nothing. It is likely enough that the Judaizers uttered 
similar sneers against St Paul. Hence his asking if this practice 
of his was a ‘sin’ in the eyes of the Corinthians, 

dpaurévy tatrevav ta dpeits SpwOyre. They might think it an 
undignified thing for an Apostle to ‘work night and day’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 9) with his hands at a rough craft; but he was 


* Bachmann doubts this; but why does the Apostle defend the practice, 
if he had not been censured for it? See Ramsay, Crtres of St Paul, p. 231. 
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only following the example of the Carpenter (Mk. vi. 3), and 
humbling himself in accordance with His admonitions (Mt. 
XVili. 4, xxili, 12; Lk. xiv. 11, xviii. 14). Yet he humbled 
himself, not with a view to his own subsequent exaltation, but 
‘in order that ye might be exalted,’ by being raised from the 
death of heathen sins to the life of righteousness. Acting in 
this way can hardly be stigmatized as duapriay wor. ‘Be 
exalted’ means a great deal more than ‘be made superior to 
other Churches.’ 

Swpedvy 1d Tod Ceod e«dayy&torv. Emphatic juxtaposition ; 
‘God's Gospel, that most precious thing,—/or nothing!’ Else- 
where we have 16 ebayyéAcov rod @eod (1 Thess. ii. 2, 8, 9; Rom. 
xv. 16) and 76 ev, rot Xpiorod (ii, 12, ix 13, 143 1 Cor. ix. 12; 
etc.); but here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 17, rod @eod is emphatic by 
position. The Judaizers preach what is not God’s Gospel, and 
take maintenance for so doing; he gives God’s Gospel graés. 
See on x. 16. 

FG, fgr Vulg. (aut numguid peccatum fect) have 4 wh duapr. ér., but 
most Latin texts have as or numguid. épavréy (X BK M) rather than 


daurdy (DF GLP). Zxaltaremins (Aug.) is preferable to exallemint 
(Vulg.). 


8. Gdas exxdnoias éoUAnoa. He again uses extreme expres- 
sions; ‘Other churches I vobded’—‘ you may say that it looked 
like that.’ It is not likely that his critics said that he plundered 
Philippi, while refusing maintenance at Corinth; that would 
rather have marred their argument. His crime was that he 
declined to be treated as other Apostles were treated, and to 
have mentioned the subsidies sent by the Philippians would have 
lessened the crime (Phil. iv. 15). The verb is common enough 
in class. Grk., esp. of stripping a fallen foe of his armour, but it 
is very rare in Bibl. Grk.; here and Ep. Jer. 18 only.* In Rom. 
il. 22 we have lepoovAcis, and Col. ii. 8 6 ovAaywyay. The word 
may be used here in order to mark the contrast between the 
conduct of the Philippians and that of the Corinthians. He 
does not blame the Corinthians for allowing him to have his 
way in working for nothing; but in striking language he indicates 
what the Macedonian Churches did. The language is saved 
from being extravagant by being immediately explained. 

- AaBdy Spdviov mpds Thy bpav Sraxoviay. (This is where the 
robbery comes in;) ‘by taking wages of them for my ministry 
unto you.’ The tuay, like rod @eov in v. 7, is emphatic. The 
Corinthians got his services, and he allowed other Christians to 
pay him. From oyoyr, ‘cooked food,’ and evéopat, ‘I buy,’ we get 
éYuviov, ‘rations’ or ‘ration-money,’ and hence pay of any kind, 

* Aquila had it Ex. iii. 22, where LXX has oxudetoare rods Alyurrlovs. 
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‘wages.’ * See on 1 Cor. ix. 7, on Rom. vi. 23, and on Lk. 
lii, 14. The word occurs in 1 Macc. and often in Polybius in 
the sense of pay. Still earlier it is found several times, and 
always in the sing., in an inscription of about B.c. 265 which 
records an agreement between King Eumenes I. and his merce- 
naries, D:issmann, 1d. S# p. 266. The word fits well with 
the Apostle’s description of his missionary labours as warfare, 
orparevopefa (x. 3), and no one ovzpareverac without being 
furnished with the necessary supplies (1 Cor. ix. 7). He rigidly 
abstained from taking supplies from the Corinthians. It is 
possible that he brought some supplies with him from Mace- 
donia; but these, even when supplemented by the work of his 
own hands, did not suffice; and then it was Macedonia that 
came to the rescue. 


There is doubt here as to the division of the verses. Vulg., AV., RV., 
and other versions assign what follows to v. 9; but Alford, WH., and 
many other editors retain xal rapav . . . obfewds as part of v. 8 There is 
similar doubt at i. 6, 7, ii. 10, 1, ii, 12, 13, Vv. 14, 15. 


9. xal wapdy mpd duds nai dorepnOeis. ‘And when I was 
staying with you and found myself in want’; tense and mood 
imply that he ran short and felt it. For the mood, comp. Phil. 
iv. 12; Lk. xv. 14. 

ob xarevdpxynoa of8evéds. ‘I put pressure on no man,’ ‘did 
not squeeze him till he was numb.’ Verbs compounded with 
xard often take a gen., aS xarayeAdw, xaraywwoxw, kataduvacredw, 
Karaxupievw, Karadadéw, x.7t.A. This compound is found nowhere 
in Greek literature, excepting here, xii. 13, 14, and once in 
Hippocrates (Art. 816 C), who uses the passive of ‘being 
numbed,’ a meaning which vapxdm has in the active. Napxaw is 
used of the cramping or numbing of the sinew of Jacob’s thigh 
(Gen. xxxil. 25-33), and in LXX of two other passages of doubt- 
ful reading and meaning; 2A7jO0s doray atrod évapxnce (Job 
xxxiii. 19), and 6 Bpaxiwy atrod vapxjoa (Dan. xi. 6). The 
compound verb used here may be medical. It must have been 
in fairly common use, for neither Chrysostom nor Theodoret 
think it necessary to give any explanation. Hesychius gives 
éBapuva and xareBapyoa as equ.valents, which agrees with Vulg. 
onorosus fut. In his letter to the Gallic Lady Algesia (Zp. 121) 
Jerome uses gravavi, and he adds, guibus et altis multis verbts 
usque hodte utuntur Cilices. Nec hoc miremur in Apostolo, st 
utatur ejus linguae consuctudine, in qua natus est et nuiritus. It 


* Both écvAnca and éywmorv are military words, and St Paul may be 
resuming the thought that missionary work is a campaign (x. 3-6). An 
invading army must have supplies, and sometimes has to employ strong 
measures to obtain them. 
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may have been current in the medical school at Tarsus. Galen 
explains vdpxy as much the same as dvaoOyoia. The meaning 
here seems to be ‘I crippled no man by sponging on hin,’ é#e. 
by draining him dry.* 

Td ydp borépnpd pou. ‘For my want the brethren, when they 
came from Macedonia, relieved with a further supply.’ The 
compound, mpocaverAyjpwoay, implies something 1% addition, and 
this probably refers to the previous gifts of the generous Mace- 
donians ; but it might mean in addition to what St Paul earned 
by his handicraft. AV. obliterates the manifest connexion 
between torepnfeis and torépyya by changing from ‘wanted’ to 
‘was lacking,’ as also does Vulg. with egerem and deerat. It is 
probable that these brethren who came from Macedonia were 
Silas and Timothy (Acts xviii. 5), which would give a coincidence 
between this passage and i. 19. Apparently they had both 
joined St Paul at Athens and had thence been sent back into 
Macedonia, and had finally joined the Apostle at Corinth. 
Milligan, Zhessalonians, p. xxx. 

At first sight St Paul seems to be very inconsistent in 
ostentatiously refusing maintenance from the Corinthians, and 
yet making no secret of receiving maintenance from the Mace- 
donians. We are nowhere told that he accepted anything for 
himself from the Philippians, whsle he was at Philippi, or from 
the Thessalonians, while he was at Thessalonica. His main 
object was to avoid all possibility of suspicion that in his preach- 
ing he was influenced by the thought that he must say what 
would please the people who housed and fed him. He must be 
free to rebuke and exhort, without fear or desire of losing or 
gaining favour, and without _being open to the charge of seeking 
popularity for the sake of gain. His independence as a preacher 
must be complete and unassailable. It no way interfered with 
this that, while he was preaching in Corinth, he accepted supplies 
from Philippi. 

év wavrt dBapi dpaurdv Spiv énjpyoa. ‘In everything (see on 
v. 6) I kept myself fram being burdensome.’ The aor. refers to 
the year and a half that he stayed i in Corinth, and it should be 
retained in translation. Cf. mpos ro a) eriBapijoai Twa, tpov 
(1 Thess. il. 9; 2 Thess. ill, 8); also ovx exe Tes KauxnoarGas 
ovre Ad Opa ovre pavepas, Gre éBdpyod tia ev pixpe 7 év peydrw (Ign. 
Philad, vi.), and 2 Sam. xii. 3 'ABapys seems to occur first in 
Arist. De Coelo, 1. viii. 16, 7d pev yap &Bapés, 1d 8 exov Bdpos. It 
occurs nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. 


* The conjectural interpretation of Oecumenius and Theoplylact, ob« 
hyédnoa F appa tb te wpos Td Kipvyye yéyora, does not suit either this passage 
or xii. 13, 14. Beza has son obtorpus cum cujusquam sncommodo, which is 
equally faulty. 


20 
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xat mphow. He has no misgivings as to the wisdom of this 
practice, and has no intention of changing it. We may assume 
that the Judaizing teachers claimed, or at any rate accepted, 
maintenance, and they wanted to taunt St Paul into following 
this ‘Apostolic’ custom. They saw that in this matter they were 
at a disadvantage as compared with him. 


oddevés (NX BM P17) rather than od8erds (DEGKL). épuaurée tpir 
(x* BM P, def Vulg.) rather than - duauréy (N° D EF GL); note the 
divergence between DE F and def. 


10. dorw ddyjbera Xpiorod dy duoi He elsewhere claims that 
the vots Xpirrov (1 Cor. ii. 16) and the wveipa Xpirrod (Rom. 
vill. 9) abides in him. This is a guarantee against conscious 
deceitfulness and empty boasting. Cf. il. 17, xii 19, xill. 3; 
Rom. ix. 1. ‘You have not my word only, but the truthfulness 
of Christ, to assure you that.’* With this use of dr comp. {7 4 
yuxy cov sre ob Saravjce 7 SovAn cov x.7.A. (Judith xii. 4). See 
on i, 18. 

) xadynots adrn ob dpayfjoeta eis dnd. ‘This glorying shall 
not be stopped with regard to me,’ or ‘so far as I am concerned.’ 
Chrysostom derives the metaphor from the damming of rivers; 
domep ef mes wnyiv ppdacor (Prov. xxv. 26), and 76 wAjOos 
atrav évéppatey xeyudppovs (Judith xvi. 3). More probably it 
comes from barnicading a road; ¢pdcow ryv ddov aris év 
axodopw (Hos. ii. 6), and dvpxodspnoer ddovs pov, évéppatey 
tpiBous pov (Lam. iil. 9). The stopping of the mouth (Rom. iii. 
19; Heb. xi. 33) might come from either, but more easily from 
blocking a road; and there is no personification of xavyyots in 
either case. 

dv rots KAipact trijs "Axaias. KAcua is rare in N.T. (Gal. i 21; 
Rom. xv. 23), and perhaps is not found in LXX at all; Judg. xx. 
2 is doubtful. His opponents had probably not confined their 
operations to the city of Corinth. See on i. 1. 


The oppayloerat of T.R. is possibly a conjecture, ‘seal’ in the rare 
sense of ‘limit.’ A few cursives have o¢payjverat, 


11. 8a ti; ‘Why am I so determined never to accept 
sustenance from you Corinthians? Is it because I care too little 
about you to accept anything from you or to place myself under 
any obligation to you?’ Perhaps his enemies had suggested this. 

5 @eds olSev. God knows whether he cares for them or not, 
and He knows what the real reason for his not accepting sus- 
tenance is. To God he has always been made manifest (v. 11). 
Cf. Harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus aligui viderit (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. 1. Xi. 23). 


* Calvin remarks that in these verses (10, 11) we have the equivalents of 
two oaths. It is fanatical to maintain that oaths may never be taken. 
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12. “O 8é wrod Kal worfow, tva exxdpw Thy ddoppdy tdv Oehdvray 
a&hopphy. ‘ But what I do, that will I also continue to do, that I 
may cut off the occasion of those who wish for an occasion.’ 
He is not going to give an opening to those who are on the look 
out for an opening against him; he will checkmate them by 
persisting in refusing remuneration from the Corinthians. His 
opponents pretended that his refusal showed that he was not an 
Apostle, and that their taking pay was evidence of their superi- 
ority. They saw that the Corinthians might have a simpler 
explanation, viz. that they were grasping, and that the Apostle 
was not; and they hoped to get him to do as they did. He 
means to retain his advantage. 

Elsewhere in N.T. éxxdrrw is used of actual severing, as of 
‘ branches (Rom. xi. 22, 24; Mt. iii. 10, vii. 19) or limbs (Mt. v. 
30, xviii. 8), and in LXX the figurative sense is rare; éféxowe 
aorep Sévdpov rv eArida pov (Job xix. ro), and thrice in 4 Macc. 
ili, 2—4, where we have ércOuplay and @upédy and xaxojGeay after 
exxodwat. 

tva dv § xavyGvrar edpeBiow nabs xal Hpets. This is one of 
many passages in 2 Cor. which is rendered obscure by our ignor- 
ance of the exact state of affairs in Corinth, and there has been 
much discussion both as to the constr. of the sentence and as to 
its probable meaning. To set forth all the proposals would not 
be repaying; the following interpretation is offered as tenable 
and possibly correct. The second iva is not parallel with the 
first ; it does not depend upon wrowjow. It is improbable that 
St Paul’s aim was to place his opponents on a level with him- 
self, either in general, or in the matter of refusing maintenance. 
What advantage would it be to him to force them to equality 
with himself in any particular? And what likelihood was there 
that they would abandon the maintenance which they had 
accepted, and apparently claimed as an Apostolic privilege, in 
order to be even with St Paul? It is clear from v. 20, and 
might be conjectured from 1 Cor. ix. 12, that the Judaizing 
teachers did accept maintenance, and they could not have criti- 
cized St Paul for refusing it, unless they accepted it themselves. 
The second iva depends upon rév GeAdvrwv ddoppyyy, thus; ‘ who 
wish for an occasion of being found, in the matter wherein they 
glory, on a level with us.” The matter in which they gloried was 
the dignity of being Apostolic missionaries, and it was as the 
possessors of this dignity that they allowed or constrained the 
Corinthians to support them. They saw plainly that in this 
particular they were at a disadvantage as compared with St Paul. 
In spite of all their protestations that it was a mark of Apostolic 
dignity to be supported by the congregation, and that Paul 
refused to be supported because he knew that he was not an 
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Apostle, yet the plain fact remained, that they were a burden to 
the Corinthians and that he was not. — It sufficed for their 
purpose that he had refused maintenance; that showed that he 
did not believe in his own Apostleship. His accepting main- 
tenance afterwards would not alter that evidence; but it would 
put an end to the damaging comparison which the Corinthians 
made between the generosity of St Paul in working for nothing 
and the greed of the Judaizers in taking all that they could get. 
Their aim was to get him, by some means or other, to accept 
maintenance ; then they would be found to be no more burden- 
some to the community than he was. 

EtpefGow is not a mere substitute for Gow: it expresses the 
quality, not as it exists in itself, but as it is recognized. Cf. 
v. 3; 1 Cor. iv. 2; Phil. iii. 9. Lightfoot (on Gal. ii. 17) says that 
it “involves more or less prominently the idea of a surprise,” and 
that its frequent use is due to the influence of Aramaic. Winer 
doubts the latter point (p. 769). 

Other ways of taking the clause are found in Alford, Beet, 
Meyer, and Stanley. For iva depending on a previous clause 
introduced by iva, cf. Jn. i. 7. 


18. of yap rotodro. WeuSamdécro\o, epydras Séddtor. ‘I must 
beware of allowing them any advantage, for persons of this kind 
are spurious apostles, deceitful workers.’ Vunc tandem scapham 
scapham diat (Beng.). Both the Sixtine and the Clementine 
Vulg. have nam ejusmodi pseudoapostoli sunt operarit subdolz, 
making wevdardoroAc part of the subject, which is certainly 
wrong, and the best MSS. show that the sua? is an interpolation. 
Luther goes further into error by including épydrac déAcoe in the 
subject ; ‘for such false apostles and deceitful workers fashion 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ Cf. of yap rototroe rp Kupip 
pov Xpicrd ob SovAcvovow, dAAQ TH favroy Kowrig (Rom. xvi. 
18), which means that, like the Judaizers at Corinth, they 
worked for their own advantage. Cf. rods A€yovras éavrois 
droordéAous, kal otk eciciv (Rev. li. 2), In v. 26 we have 
wevdaderpor, and Mk. xiii. 22 Wevddypirroe xal Wevdorpodirac. 
Such compounds are freq. in late Greek, but not in classical ; 
Yevdouarvres occurs in Hdt., Aesch., Soph., Eur., and wevdo- 
awapOevos in Hdt. AddAtos, freq. in LXX, esp. in Psalms and 
Proverbs, but found nowhere else in N.T., is in class. Grk. 
mostly poetical. The epithet explains WevdardoroAo. Workers 
they certainly were, and they did an immense amount of mis- 
chief, but their devotion to the cause of Christ was a sham; 
what they really worked for was their own profit. See on 
i. 17. Apostolus enim cjus agit negotium a quo missus est, tstt suts 
commodts serviunt (Erasmus). Contrast épyarqv dveraicxuvror, 
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épOoropotvra tov Adyov THs GAnOeias (2 Tim. ii. 15); also 
dréatoAo. éxxAnousv, Sofa Xprorov (vill. 23), where we have a 
similar asyndeton. 

peracyxnparitépevos els dmoarddous Xpioro§. ‘ Fashioning 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ They change their appear- 
ance, they masquerade as such. In LXX the verb occurs once 
(4 Macc. ix. 22), in N.T. three times, all in Paul, and in each 
place with a different meaning; here of sham apostles fashion- 
ing themselves into genuine Apostles, as the devil fashions him- 
self into an Angel of light; in Phil. ii. 21 of the glorious change 
of our body of humiliation; and in 1 Cor. iv. 6 in quite another 
sense (see note there). ‘Transform’ implies a greater change 
than is meant here, and ‘transfigure’ should be kept for pera- 
popddopac (see on iii. 18), the verb used in connexion with the 
Transfiguration. See on Rom. xii. 2 and Phil. ii. 7; Trench, 
Syn. § Ixx.; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 127f. XvwvoyxnpariLopac 
(Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i, 14) means ‘acquire an outward form in 
accordance with.’ 


14, nal od @aipa. Both this and the o./. Oavpacrdv are 
classical in this conversational use; 76 pévroe py weiOerOax rots 
Acyouévors Tovs wodAods Gaia ovdéy (Plato, Rep. 49 ED); épas- 
ti trotro Gaiua; adv woddots Bporav (Eur. Hipp. 439); also 
Aristoph. Plut. 99). Non mirum (Vulg.) is similarly used in 
Latin ; but wsz7aculo est, not miraculum. Epictetus several times 
has xat ti Gaupacroy ; 

aitds ydp 6 Xaravis. “Like master, like man.” If the 
prince of darkness can masquerade as an Angel of light, what 
wonder that his ministers masquerade as ministers of Christ? 
There 1s no necessity to suppose that St Paul is here alluding 
to some Rabbinical legend, similar to the one about Eve and 
the serpent, in which Satan is said to have taken the fashion of 
an Angel. According to some interpretations, the Angel who 
wrestled with Jacob was Satan. In the Prologue to the Book of 
Job, Satan takes no such appearance. St Paul may have known 
the story of our Lord’s temptation in a form which might suggest 
this comparison. But his own experience must have taught him 
how specious and plausible temptations to what is known to be 
wrong can be made to look, so that sin may at last look meri- 
torious. The pres. peracynpariferas points to what Satan habitu- 
ally does rather than to any particular occasion. This the 
Corinthians, very few of whom were Jews, could understand. 
That those of them who were Jews knew of a legend in which 
Satan assumed the appearance of an Angel, is unlikely; and St 
Paul certainly expects to be understood in what he says here. 
As regards the subtlety of temptations the experience of the 
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Corinthians would be much the same as his own.* To say that 
‘the reference must be to some apocalyptic tale” is a great deal 
too strong; and Schmiedel does not lay much stress on the 
suggestion that there may be an allusion to heathen theophanies. 
Would anyone regard them as instances of Satan fashioning him- 
self as an Angel of light? For arayas see on i. 11; for ayy. 
gurds, cf. dyy. ¢€ obpavot (Gal. i. 8). 
od Gafua (NX BD* F GPR 17) rather than od Oavpacrdés (D2 24 8 E K 
LM). Bothin LXX and N.T. @afua is very rare, whereas Oavpacrés is 


very freq. in LXX and not rare in N.T. Hence the change. D, dem 
have ws dyyedos. 


15. 08 péya ody ef. The expression is found nowhere else 
in N.T. excepting 1 Cor. ix. 11. Cf. péya pol éore ef ere 6 vids 
pou ‘Iwan {7 (Gen. xlv. 28). ‘It is no great thing therefore if 
his ministers (cf. Mt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7) also fashion them- 
selves as ministers of righteousness.’ As in v. 13 before 
‘Apostles,’ so here before ‘ ministers,’ AV. inserts the article. 
‘ Righteousness ’ is probably to be understood in its wider sense, 
as that on which Satan and his minions are ever making war. 
It was one of the charges brought against St Paul that his 
doctrine of Christian freedom was an encouragement to heathen 
licentiousness: the Judaizers professed to be upholders of ‘ right- 
eousness’ against such pestilent teaching. But, in spite of their 
professions, their real motive was the promotion of their own 
personal interests and the interests of their own party in the 
Church ; and they were unscrupulous in the means which they 
employed. We should perhaps place a colon after dicaoovmns 
(RV.) and make what follows an independent sentence. Cf. dy 
70 pipe évduxdv éorw (Rom. tli. 8): drodwoea atra 6 xvptos xara 
Ta épya avrov (2 Tim. iv. 14). But dv 76 réAos drwAea (Phil. iil. 
19) tells the other way, and here WH. place only a comma. 
See on v.10. At the Judgment it is not what they have looked 
like or what they have professed to be that will count, but what 
they have done. Cf. 8s drodidwow éxdory xara Ta epya airov 
(Prov. xxiv. 12), Whether we regard it as an independent 
sentence or not, the terse statement comes at the end of the 
invective with considerable effect, as in Rom. iii. 8 and 2 Tim. 
lv. 14. But this statement tells us nothing as to St Paul’s belief 
respecting the final condition of the wicked. 

St Paul has been somewhat severely criticized for the bitter 
controversial style of this denunciation of his opponents, but we 
do not know enough about the intensity of the provocation to 
pronounce judgment. It is hardly more severe than ovwvaywyy 


* It is a truism to say that, in order to tempt us, evil must be made to 
look attractive. The point here is that it can be made to look like innocence 
or like virtue. 
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Tov Xarava (Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9) and tyets &x rod warpds tov SiaBorov 
éoré (Jn. vill. 44). Cf. Mt. xxiii. 15, 33. We must remember 
not only the venomous personal attacks that had been made 
upon his character and antecedents, but also the widespread 
mischief that had been done among the converts at Corinth. 
Even those who do not believe in the intermediate visit can see 
that the mischief was great, in the unsettlement of belief and in 
the weakening of the Apostle’s authority. But those who are 
convinced that such a visit was paid, and that during it St Paul 
was grossly insulted to such an extent that he left Corinth a 
defeated man, will be slow to condemn him for the fierce 
language which he uses in vv. 3-15, and especially in the con- 
cluding sentences. Bousset, who says that Paul’s mode of fight- 
ing is not less passionate than that of his assailants, and that he 
is no saint, any more than Luther, admits that he had reason for 
his wrath, and that his fierce onset in the heat of the great con- 
flict is only too intelligible. If the intruders had done nothing 
worse than meanly claim the credit for the crop, which he and 
Apollos, with the blessing of heaven, had patiently and labori- 
ously raised, St Paul might have let a passing rebuke or sarcasm 
suffice for such conduct. But these new-comers had done their 
utmost to ruin the crop altogether, and they had employed 
methods which would have been hateful in any cause. We need 
to know more about their motives, their work, and its effects, 
before deciding that the severe language of the Apostle is 
unjustifiable. 

But it is the Corinthians that he cares about. From this 
outburst of indignation his thoughts return to them. He must 
convince them, however unpleasing the work may be, that he is 
not inferior to these seductive teachers. That means that he 
must go on glorying about himself, and, like the first six verses 
of the chapter, the next seven are a declaration of the folly of 
glorying and an explanation of the reason for it. They introduce 
a new subject for glorying. 


XI. 16-83. Glorying about his Services and Sufferings. 


It seems foolish for an Apostle to be glorying, but I 
have no chowe about tt; and so I glory about my nationality, 
my heavy work, and my hardships. 


16] repeat what I said before; let no one think me a fool for 
uttering what sounds like folly: or, if you must think me one, 
at any rate listen to me patiently as such, that I may have my 
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little boast as well as other people. #7 In talking to you in this 
way I do not profess to be the Lord’s mouthpiece ; in this proud 
confidence of glorying I speak as a fool in his folly. 438 Seeing 
that many glory from their low worldly point of view, I mean to 
do the like. 1 For you can afford to bear with fools and do 
so with pleasure: you are so wise yourselves. ™ Why, in your 
sublime tolerance you bear with any of these impostors, no 
matter what he does; if he makes slaves of you, if he devours 
your substance, if he entraps you, if he gives himself airs, if he 
strikes you in the face. * It may be a disgraceful confession to 
make, but I really have not been equal to acting in that 
way. Yet, wherever real courage is exhibited (remember, 
it is in folly that I say this), there I have courage too. 
Tet us look at nationality. Are they Hebrews, Israel- 
ites, descendants of Abraham? There we are equal, for so 
am I. % Let us look at service. Are they ministers of Christ ? 
(I am talking like a madman.) Let us grant that they are His 
ministers. J am more than their equal there, for I have suffered 
far more in His service ;— 
with labours far exceeding theirs, 
with stripes far exceeding theirs, 
with imprisonments beyond comparison, 
with risk of life again and again ;— 
*from the Jews I five times received the severest scourging 
that is allowed, 
% three times I was beaten with rods by the Romans, 
once I was stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have drifted on the open sea. 
%] have served Him in jourmeyings again and 
again ;— 
in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, 
in perils from my own people, in perils from the 
Gentiles, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils on the sea, in perils among false brethren. 
$7I have served Him in labour and travail ;— 
with watchings often, with hunger and thirst, 
with fastings often, with cold and nakedness ; 
$8 hesides other things which I pass over, there is that which 
presses on me daily, 
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my anxiety for all the Churches. 
29 What brother is weak in faith or life, and I do not feel 
his weakness ? 
What brother is enticed into sin, and I am not in a fur- 
nace of distress? 
80If there must be glorying, my principle is to glory of the 
things which concern my-weakness, for they show my likeness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. *! The God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever, knows that I am not 
lying. *® At Damascus the ethnarch of King Aretas posted 
guards at the gates of the city to arrest me; * but through an 
opening I was let down in a basket through the city wall, and 
thus clean escaped his hands. 


16. Mddw Adyw, py tis pe B6En Edppova efvar. The rdrAw Aéyw 
looks back to v. 1, where he makes a similar request; yet it is 
only similar to this extent, that in both passages he begs them 
not to refuse to listen to him because he is guilty of the folly of 
glorying about himself. But not only is the wording different, 
the meaning of the words is not the same. There he says, ‘ Bear 
with me in my folly,’ here, ‘Don’t think me a fool’; there he 
almost retracts his request, ‘I know that you do bear with me,’ 
here, he hardly expects it to be granted, ‘At any rate give me as 
much attention as you would give toa fool.’ In both passages he 
is anxious that the Corinthians should be aware that he recog- 
nizes the foolishness of self-praise, and that it 1s not his fault 
that he is guilty of it. He is not indulging his own vanity; he 
is sinking his self-respect in order to rescue them from the 
machinations of seducing teachers. For the present all that 
he asks is to be listened to with patience. It is like The- 
mistocles’s ‘Strike, but hear me.’ The Apostle says, ‘Think 
me a fool, but hear me.’ The full constr. would be ddfacbé pe, 
kal day @s ddpova défyobé pe. Blass, § 80. 2. In 1 Cor., St Paul 
uses pwpds and pwpia repeatedly, only once ddpwy (xv. 36), 
and nowhere ddpoovvy: in 2 Cor. he uses ddpwy and adpooivyn 
repeatedly, and nowhere either pwpds or pwpia. In speaking of 
his own conduct he naturally employs the stronger term ; he is 
anxious to show his detestation of what he is compelled to do— 
he has to act as if he were demented. He elsewhere uses dydyros 
(Gal. ii. 1,3; Rom. 1 14; 1 Tim. vi. g; Tit. ili, 3), and once 
doopos (Eph. v. 15). For ddpuv, Vulg. generally has in the 
Epistles snsipiens, but sometimes inprudens; in the Gospels 
Stultus. For pwpos Vulg. has in the Epistles sts/fus; in the 
Gospels fatuus and stultus. For dvonros, insipiens, insensatus, 
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stultus, inutilis (four different words in five places!) ; for doodos, 
SNStPLERS. 

ei 8¢ phye. ‘ But if you do otherwise,’ s.¢. ‘if you must think 
me a fool.’ Luke is especially fond of ef 8¢ pye, which Paul 
has nowhere else, and neither of them has the less strong «? 5é 
py. Burton, §275; Blass, § 77. 4. See on Lk. v. 36. ‘In any 
case, however, even though it be as a fool, accept me, give me 
a hearing.’ 

tva Kdy® pixpdvy Te xauvxfowpar. ‘That J a/so may glory a 
little.’ He is anxious that they should remember that he did not 
start this stupid rivalry in glorying. His opponents began it, 
and the Corinthians listened to them ; now it is his turn, and he 
must go through with it. The piupév re may mean that his 
opponents called their glorying puxpdv 7.* Everywhere in the 
Epistles xdyd, and not xai éyu, is right, Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 96. 

D* has el 8¢ 4% for ef 82 urtye. 9 xdyo wexpdr re (all uncials) rather than 


plxpdy rt kdyw (a few cursives and Syr-Hark.). xavy}owpa (NX BF GM) 
rather than cavxy?joopa: (D EK L P R). 


17. o6 xatd xuptov Aakd. ‘I am not speaking in virtue of the 
Lord’s command.’ Christ did not send His Apostles to glory about 
themselves, and St Paul knows that there is nothing Apostolic 
in what he is now doing. He believes it to be necessary, but 
he does not claim Divine authority for it; it is not official, not 
KaTa.THy mpavryra Kai émeixecay Tou Xpiorov (x. 1). Cf. wy xara 
dvOpwrov ratra Aad@; (1 Cor. ix. 8) and xara @edy (vii. 9; Eph. 
iv. 24). The change from Aey® (v. 16) to Aado should be 
marked in translation: Vulg. has dico and Joguor. ‘In this con- 
fidence (see on 1x. 4) of glorying’ he is merely giving the only 
effectual answer that is possible in dealing with such critics; he 
must not be less confident than they are. But it is the man 
rather than the Apostle who is speaking. Cf. x Cor. vii. 12, 


25, 40. 


od xara x. \aAG (N BF GK PR, fg Syr-Pesh.) rather than 08 A. card «. 
(DELM, der Vulg. Copt. Syr-Hark.). 


18. xard [Thy] odpxa. See below. Nowhere else does St 
Paul insert the art. in this phrase, which is very freq. in his 
writings ; everywhere we find xara odpxa (i. 17, V. 16, X. 2, 3; 
etc.), and this fact may have led to the omission of the art. here. 
If we accept the rv as original, the difference may be that, while 
xara odpxa means ‘from a human point of view,’ xara ryv o. may 
mean ‘from their human point of view.’ But this is precarious. 

* Here, as in v. 1, Vulg. has modicum quid; Beza has paulisper in v. I 
and paululum quiddam here: aliquantulum might be better in both places. 
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These Judaizers from Palestine boast of their country, of their 
ancestry, of their high rank as missionaries,—things which men 
are naturally proud of, but which do not count for much in the 
service of Christ. Nevertheless, whether they count for much or 
little, St Paul is more than their equal. But the wzoAAof probably 
refers to people generally, and not merely to the numerous 
Judaizers. Many people are proud of their nation, birth, 
position, etc. We have a similar constr., in a much more 
elaborate sentence, Lk. i. 1-3, where oge xdwof answers to 
éredirep woAXoé just as xdyed to drei wodXoi here. 

xdy® xauyfjcoxor, He means not merely that he intends to 
glory, but to glory on the same low level as they do, xara odpxa. 
It is a miserable position that they have taken, but he will not 
shrink from contending with them on their own ground. 


It is difficult to decide between xard rh» odpxa (NX BD? EK LM P) 
and xaré odpxa (N* D* G R17), but the former is probably right. 


19. 4Sdus ydp dvéyecbe trav Adpdvev ppdripor dvres. ‘ For 
gladly ye bear with the foolish,—you who are so wise.’ The 
noews iS emphatic, and the contrast between ddpdvwv and 
dpovipor is emphasized by juxtaposition. The verbal contrast 
might be preserved with ‘senseless’ and ‘sensible,’ but ¢povipos 
means a good deal more than ‘sensible’ (Rom. xi. 25, xil. 16; 
Gen. xli. 39). Here, no doubt, dpdvizoe dvres is ironical, even 
more so than 1 Cor. iv. 10, vili. 1; it means ‘ decause ye are wise’ 
rather than ‘ a/though ye are wise,’ which would be very insipid 
in so vigorous a passage. ‘You have got such a large supply of 
wisdom yourselves that you can even fake a pleasure in putting 
up with fools.’ In viii. 7, as in 1 Cor. i. 5, x. 15, he admits that 
the Corinthians have great intellectual gifts, and states this 
without any sarcasm ; but here the point is that they are content 
to tolerate the outrageous conduct of his opponents—no doubt 
because they are so serenely conscious of their own superiority. 


20. dvéyecbe ydp. ‘I am justified in saying that you are too 
magnificent to be impatient with folly, for you tolerate what is 
far worse than folly. You tolerate tyranny, extortion, craftiness, 
arrogance, violence, and insult. All of this, when it comes from 
my enemies. Can you not tolerate a little follyin me?’ He 
would gladly always speak xara xipwv (v. 17), as ministers of 
Christ should do; but the outrageous conduct of others does 
not allow him to do this. What follows is a description of the 
way in which the Judaizing teachers treat the Corinthians. Cf. 
dpraféuevor you dvéxecbe, xat rurrépevot owwmrare, Kat Tots 
govevonévors obde triorévae tis dvadavdov (Joseph. BJ. Iv. 
lil. 10). 
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katasoudot. ‘ Reduce to abject slavery,’ as in Gal. 11. 4, the 
only other passage in N.T. where this compound occurs, and 
where, as here and Jer. xv. 14, the act. is used. Elsewhere in 
LXX the midd. is used, but with a different meaning. The 
midd. means ‘enslave to oneself,’ the act. means ‘enslave to 
some other power.’ This is clearly the meaning in Jer. xv. 14 
and Gal. ii. 4; and in Gal. i 4 the power to which the false 
brethren would enslave the Galatians is the Mosaic Law (Acts 
xv. 10). This may well be the meaning here. These sham 
apostles wanted to impose on the Corinthians the bondage of 
the Law; cf. Gal. v. 1. This, however, cannot be pressed as 
certain, for although the midd. is commonly used of enslaving 
to oneself, the act. is sometimes used in this sense, which 
harmonizes well with the context and makes a telling contrast to 
the Apostle’s own attitude towards the Corinthians ; he is their 
SotAos (iv. 5), not they his dotAo. He had no wish xvpcevew 
atray THs mwiotews (i. 24), or SoAovW 7d Adyov Tod Geod (iv. 2): he 
preached God’s Gospel to them without pay (xi. 7), because it 
was not their possessions but themselves that he desired to win 
(xii. 14). All this was the very opposite of what the false 
apostles did. They were domineering, grasping, crafty, arrogant, 
and violent. 

natecQie. ‘Devour you’ by claiming maintenance and 
accepting all that was offered them, as the Scribes did with pious 
widows (Mk. xii. 40; Lk. xx. 47). (Cf. of xaréoOovres rov Aadv 
pou Bpwoe aprov (Ps. xiii. 4). Plautus and Terence use comedo 
in this sense; cf. xarawivw (Pr. i. 12, xxi. 20; Is. ix. 15). The 
description of the false teachers in Rom. xvi. 18 and Phil. iii. 19 
is similar. 

hapBdve. ‘Catch you’ as birds in a snare, or fish with bait; 
cf. ddA w pas ddaPoy (xii. 16); obdé éAaBoney (Lk. v. 5). Field 
supports AV. in translating ‘take of you,’ and the word might 
mean this. Beza has si guts stipendium accipit, but it is rather a 
bathos after ‘enslave and devour.’ ‘Prey upon you’ combines 
the two ideas, 

éxaiperar. ‘Uplift himself,’ ‘give himself airs’; cf. x. 5 
AV. and RV. have ‘exalt’ for this verb and also for iow (v. 7) ; 
Vulg. has exaltemini there and extollitur here. ‘Lord it over 
you’ seems to be the meaning. 

cig mpdowrov Spas Sépe. The conduct of the Sanhedrin in 
the case of Christ (Mk. xiv. 65) and of St Paul (Acts xxiii. 2) 
shows that this may possibly be understood literally; and this 
view is confirmed when we find St Paul directing both Timothy 
(1 Tim, iil, 3) and Titus (Tit. i. 7) that a bishop must not be a 
striker, Cf. 1 Kings xxii. 24. But it is equally possible that 
the expression is figurative, like ‘fly in one’s face’; cf. Mt. v. 39; 
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Job xvi. 10; Lam. ili. 30; Mic. v. xr. ‘If he outrageously 
insult you’ would then be the meaning. That the Judaizers 
treated the Corinthians with contumely because they were 
Gentiles is possible, but we cannot make any of the expressions 
in this verse refer definitely to that. For a similar repetition of 
«i (five times in each) see 1 Tim. v. Io. 


els xpdowmwor Spas (XN BD* EF GP, defgr Vulg.) rather than ipéas 
els xp. (D? K LM, Arm. Goth.). 


21. xard drilay Adyw, ds Sr fpets foPevicapev. ‘By way 
of dishonour (vi. 8) I say it, as though we have been weak.’ 
The meaning of this is obscure, and the words have been 
rendered in a variety of ways; but two things may be regarded 
as certain. (1) The dishonour is his own; if he had meant 
‘to your disgrace I say it’ we should probably have had ri 
dripiay tpav.* (2) The jets is in emphatic opposition to some 
people who are not regarded as weak; and these can hardly be 
any but the Judaizing teachers. It is also highly probable that 
no GevjKxapev looks back to the charge of weakness mentioned in 
x. 10, We must therefore regard the verse as a continuation of 
the irony against himself, like ob yap roApovey in x 12. ‘It is 
with shame that I have to confess that with regard to behaviour 
of this kind (that mentioned in v. 20) I may be stigmatized as 
a weakling.’ f In as ore the ds intimates that what is introduced 
by dre is given as the thought of another, for the correctness of 
which the speaker does not vouch. See Lightfoot and Milligan 
on 2 Thess. ii. 2. Milligan shows that in late Greek as dre 
hardly differs from dr. Indeed some editors write acorn. If 
the MS. evidence in Xen. He//, 111. i. 14 be rejected, then the 
statement of Blass (§ 70. 2) may be accepted, that as dr: is not 
classical. Schmiedel, ad doc. p. 287 ; Winer, pp. 771, 772. 

The ironical confession of his own ‘dishonour’ is a real 
rebuke to the Corinthians; they more than tolerate those who 
trample on them, while they criticize as ‘weak’ one who shows 
them great consideration. 

éy 6 8 dvms toApg. ‘But, whereinsoever any is bold.’ Yet 
in whatever matter any person (whether Judaizer or not) exhibits 
real courage, the Apostle does not fear comparison. For roAp@ 
see X. 2, 12. 

évy dbpootvy Adyw. He parenthetically protests once more 
that this comparing himself with others, and glorying in being 

* Cf. ob car’ éxcrayiw Aéyw (viii. 8): ody Ore Kal! dorépyow Aéyw (Phil. 
iv. 11). Winer, p. 502. ‘If to your disgrace’ is the meaning (1 Cor. vi. 5, 
xv. 34), then there is no irony. 

t For driula Vulg. has igodsiitas here, vi. 8, and 1 Cor. xv. 43, but 


1 Cor. xi. 14 and Rom. i. 26 ignominéa, and Rom. ix. 21 contumelia. 
Ignominia would be better throughout. 
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their equal or superior, is folly. Itis a preface to the vigorous 
statement of his own claims, as contrasted with those of his 
opponents, which follows. Chrysostom may be right in suggest- 
ing that the Apostle is anxious that this highly exceptional 
conduct of his should not be regarded by his converts as an 
example for them to follow. It is follyto be shunned. He per- 
haps does not also mean, ‘I am fool to say this, because you will 
not believe me.’ He expects that most of them will believe him. 
hobev}xayery (N B17) rather than joderfoayer (DEGKLM P). 
After 400. D E, de add é» rotre rT? wéper, Sixtine and Clem. Vulg. has 
in hac parte, but the better witnesses omit. It is a gloss, but a good one, 
limiting the idea of ‘weakness’ to the contrast with his opponents’ 


violence. ‘ You think me ‘‘ weak.” Just look at the ‘ ae measures 
of your new leaders, and is it you or I that have to feel ashamed 


22-38. After the somewhat long prelude from x. 8 onwards, 
in which St Paul has stated repeatedly that he must embark on 
the foolish project of glorying, he at last lets himself go. He 
began to glory about refusing maintenance (v. 7), but from that 
he diverged to denounce those who accepted maintenance and 
abused him for refusing it. He returned to his prelude (g. 16) 
and again diverged to pay a sarcastic compliment to the 
Corinthians for their magnificent toleration of other teachers 
whose conduct is very different from his. But from this point 
to the end of the chapter, and indeed to xii. ro, there is no 
break ; and in these twenty-one verses we have a summary of 
his career as an Apostle which, as an autobiographical sketch, 
has no equal in N.T. We have had very brief outlines in one 
or two places (iv. 7-10, vi. 4-10; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13) with an 
occasional detail (1 Thess. ii. 9), but nothing approaching to 
this in fulness. This autobiographical summary tells us a good 
deal which Luke omits in Acts, and this may help to convince 
us that Luke does not exaggerate in describing his friend’s work. 
If he had liked, he could have told us a good deal more that 
would have been to the credit of the Apostle. Nothing that 
Luke tells us about him exceeds what is told us here. On the 
other hand, there is little ground for suspecting that the 
Apostle exaggerates here, for what he says about himself is 
told with tantalizing brevity and manifest unwillingness. Nor 
need we allow much for the fact that this passage, like most of 
2 Corinthians, was dictated under the influence of strong feeling. 
There is nothing hysterical about it, and there is very little, if 
anything, that has the appearance of being said on the spur of 
the moment, and therefore inaccurately. On the contrary, it 
seems to have been rather carefully prepared and arranged, and 
even the exact wording of the clauses to have been in some 
cases thought out. 
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There were two things on which the Judaizing teachers 
plumed themselves, their ancestry and their dignity as Apostolic 
ministers. St Paul addresses himself to both these claims, 
devoting, as we should expect him to do, much more attention 
to the second than to the first, which is very quickly dismissed ; 
and he appeals, not to the miracles which he had wrought, or to 
the Churches which he had founded, but to the labours and 
sufferings which he had endured. 

But this xavyao6a: is all xara capxa, ob xara xiptov. It deals 
largely with externals which are not of the essence of the Gospel. 
It is faith, and not birth or exploits, which attaches men to 
Christ. Cf. Gal. ii. 16, v. 6, vi. 15; 1 Cor. vil 19, ili. 29, 
iv. ro. To the opening verse (22) there is a remarkable parallel 
in Phil. iii. 5, where see Lightfoot. 


22. *EBpaioi «low; As in vi. 14-16, the Apostle rapidly asks 
a number of argumentative questions, all directed to the same 
point; and here, as there, he keeps them from becoming 
monotonous by the use of synonyms. In neither passage are 
the questions answered, for the answer in each case is obvious ; 
but here he makes a rejoinder to each of the obvious answers. 
We may feel confident that Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and Beza, 
followed by AV. and RV., are right in making these four 
sentences interrogative. The earlier English Versions make 
them categorical ; ‘They are Hebrews: soam I’; which is much 
less effective. The fact that both Wiclif and the Rhemish do 
so shows that the Vulg. was taken in this way; but the Latin is 
as ambiguous as the Greek, and is probably meant to be 
interrogative ; Hebraet sunt? et ego. | 

The three adjectives which refer to descent cannot be meant 
to be mere synonyms; in that case the questions would be 
tautological; and the exact meaning of the first term is clearer 
than those of the other two. ‘ Hebrew’ refers to nationality and 
language. St Paul belongs to the same race as his opponents, 
and though he was born out of Palestine, he speaks the Aramaic 
vernacular (Acts xxl. 40, xxii. 2) as they do. In O.T. "EBpaios 
does not seem to imply difference of race rather than of language 
(Gen. xxxiv. 14, 17, xl. 15, xli. 12, xliii, 31; etc.). ‘Hebrew’ 
denotes the offspring of Abraham as viewed by foreigners, and 
is used by the Hebrews themselves in dealing with foreigners, or 
in contrasting themselves with foreigners. In the Apocrypha the 
idea of difference of language is perhaps coming in (Judith x. r2, 
xiv. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 31, xi. 13, XV. 37; and several times in 
4 Macc.). But in N.T. "EBpatos seems generally to imply the 
use of the vernacular Aramaic (Acts vi. 1; Phil. iii. 5; cf. Jn. 
V. 2, XIX. 13, 17, 20, xx. 16; Rev. ix. 11, xvi. 16); it means a 
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Jew who had not abandoned the use of Aramaic, but spoke either 
both Greek and Aramaic or Aramaic exclusively. By Greek and 
Latin writers the term is not much used, ’Iovéates and /udaeus 
being preferred. Hastings, DJ. ii. p. 326; Trench, Sym. § xxxix. 

As compared with “IopaeXira: and o7véppa ‘ABpadp, we may 
perhaps say that "Efpato: is the term of lowest significance, and 
that the three terms are meant to form a climax, owéppa "ABpadu 
being the most honourable of the three. This might be true 
whichever view we take of "EBpato.. To belong to the race ‘ from 
the further side’ * to which Abraham belonged was not much; 
nor was it much to be of those who still talked the current Aramaic. 
It was more to be of ‘the Children of Israel,’ the people of God, 
the nation of the Theocracy and the sacred Commonwealth (Gal. 
vi. 16; Eph. ii. 13); see on Rom. ix. 5. It was perhaps most 
of all to be of the ‘seed of Abraham,’ to whom the original 
promises respecting the Messiah had been made. Understood 
in this way, ‘seed of Abraham’ leads on readily to the ministers 
of the Messiah. But this interpretation of the three terms cannot 
be regarded as certain. If the terms are understood of the 
persons to whom each can be applied, they seem to be in the 
wrong order ; we should expect ‘seed of Abraham,’ ‘ Israelites,’ 
‘Hebrews.’ For ‘seed of Abraham’ includes Ishmaelites and 
Edomites as well as Israelites, and ‘ Israelites’ includes those 
Hellenists who did not speak Aramaic as well as the ‘ Hebrews’ 
who did speak it. 

It may seem strange that in a Church which was composed 
almost entirely of Gentiles the Judaizing teachers had based 
their claims on the fact that they were in the fullest sense Jews. 
But they wished to show that they came from the original Church 
of Jerusalem and with the authority of the Twelve. They 
questioned whether St Paul had any right to the title of Apostle, 
and they may have questioned whether one who was born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts ix. 11, 30, xi. 25, xxii. 3), and who dis- 
paraged circumcision and the whole of the Mosaic Law, was 
really a Jew.f Epiphanius (//aer. xxx. 16) tells us that some- 
what later than this the Ebionites declared that Paul was a 
Gentile, who had submitted to circumcision in order to marry 
the high-priest’s daughter. 


On the smooth breathing for "ESpatos, "E8pats, ’ESpatorl see WH. ii. 
p. 313- In English, and perhaps in Latin, the aspirate seems to be 
comparatively modern. Here, as well as in Phil. iii. 5 and Acts vi. 1, 


* Cf. Gen. xiv. 13, where Abraham is called 6 repdrys as the equivalent 
of ‘ Hebrew.’ 

+ The statement of Jerome (De. Vir. z7/.), that St Paul was born at 
Gischala in Galilee, may safely be disregarded; but his parents may have 
come from Gischala as emigrants or prisoners of war. 
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not only Wiclif but Tyndale (A.p. 1534) have ‘Ebrue.’ Coverdale 
(A.D. 1535) has ‘ Hebrue’ in all three places; but it is not yet well 
established, for Cranmer (A.D. 1539) has ‘Hebrue’ in Acts, but ‘ Ebrue’ 
in the a ars White ( Vulgate, 1911) prints the aspirate in all three 
passages, but the fact that Wiclif omits it is evidence that his MSS. did 
not have it. "IopaeNeiras is the spelling in B* D* E*; other witnesses have 
Topaediras. 

23. Sidxovor Xporod elciy; This is a much more serious 
question than the first three, and as such comes last. The false 
teachers had claimed to be Christ’s men (x. 7) and ‘ Apostles of 
Christ’ (xi. 13), and ddxovos is used here as equivalent to 
‘Apostle’: it does not of course mean that they had ministered 
to Jesus or had been His disciples. Nor is it likely that St Paul 
is now speaking, not of his opponents at Corinth, but of those 
whom they claimed as their supporters in Jerusalem. He still 
has the Judaizing teachers in view. He has just called them 
‘sham apostles’ and ‘ministers of Satan’ (vo. 13, 15); but for 
the sake of argument he is willing to assume that in some sense 
they are what they claim to be.* 

trapappovav Aahd. ‘I am talking like a madman,’ a stronger 
expression than év ddpootvy Aéyw (v. 21).¢ It may be under- 
stood in more ways than one. The simplest is to suppose that 
he means that all glorying, whether about ‘knowledge’ (zg. 6) or 
about ‘ courage’ (v. 21) is folly, but that to glory about so sacred 
a matter as the service of Christ is downright madness. Or he 
may mean that to allow that these ‘ministers of Satan’ may be 
called ‘ministers of Christ,’ while his own right to that honour- 
able title is questioned, is utter madness. He ought never to 
consent to be put in comparison with them. Or again, that to 
suppose that there is anything higher than being a minister of 
Christ, is madness. This last assumes that urép éye is to be 
rendered as in AV., ‘I am more.’ Tapadpovéw occurs here only 
in N.T., and wapadpovia only 2 Pet. li. 16, rapédpwv nowhere. 
In LXX zapadpovéw (Zech. vii. 11), tapappovnors (Zech. xii. 4), 
and zapddpwv (Wisd. v. 20) are found once each, zapadpovia 
nowhere. 

Urep éyé. ‘I more’ (RV.) is more probably right, than ‘I 
am more’ (AV.), where ‘am’ ought to be in italics. It is less 
improbable that St Paul should allow for the sake of argument 
that the ‘superextra apostles’ may be called ‘ ministers of Christ,’ 
than that he himself should claim to be ‘more than a minister of 
Christ.’ What could that mean? But if that rendering be 


* We may compare the action of Christ, who does not challenge the con- 
fident statement of either the rich man (Mk. x. 20) or the sons of Zebedee 
(x. 39), but answers as if it were true. 

+ Minus sapiens dico (Vulg.) is wrong of both words; delirans loquor 
would be right, but Vulg. translates the reading Aéyw. 


ai 
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adopted, then wapadpovéy refers to it. A man must be mad to 
make such a claim. ‘I have a better claim to be called a 
dudxovos Xp. than they have’ is more probably right, although the 
plus (not magis) ego of the Vulg. points the other way, and 
Luther certainly agrees with AV., sch din wohl mehr. Augustine 
has super ego. This adverbial use of urép can be matched in 
class. Grk. (Soph. Amé. 518; cf. Hdt. 1. xix. 3, where we have 
pera. O€ for dreara 5é), but it is unique in N.T. Winer, p. 526; 
Blass, § 42. 5. 

dv xémoug weptcoorépws. Here he begins the evidence that Ass 
claim to be a minister of Christ is well founded; he has had a 
large share in the sufferings of Christ (i. 5). But we must not 
assume that the comparative adverb necessarily implies com- 
parison with his opponents; it may mean ‘more abundantly than 
most men’ or ‘than you would believe’; cf. i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 15, 
xii. 15. The comparative form is dropped after the repeated 
wepisoorépws, and therefore only in these first two clauses is there 
even in form any possibility of comparison with the Judaizers., 
It is possible that after trép éyo they are altogether banished 
from consideration, and that zepicoorépws means ‘very abun- 
dantly.’* It is not likely that he meant that he had been 
put in prison more often than his opponents; they may have 
worked hard, but it is not likely that any of them had been 
imprisoned. 

Just as the four questions seem to form a climax, the fourth 
being far more serious than the other three, so also these four 
clauses beginning with é. Whether or no & wAnyais is to be 
regarded as worse than év xéwows and év dvAaxats, évy Gaydrors is 
much worse than the other three. Then, just as the reply to the 
fourth question 1s developed in the clauses.which follow, so the 
fourth clause here is explained and expanded in the sentences 
which follow. The rhythm and balance of clauses continues 
until the exceedingly matter-of-fact statement in vv. 32, 33 is 
reached, and it is impossible to discern how much of it is pre- 
meditated and how much due to the emotion of the moment. 
The substance of this vigorous assertion of his claim to be a 
minister of Christ must have been thought over beforehand, and 
perhaps the Apostle, knowing how important it was that this 
appeal should be successful, had also considered the form in 
which it should be presented. With regard to the substance it 
is remarkable that he does not, as elsewhere, base his claim on 
his relation to the Risen Lord, or on the success with which 
God has crowned his work, but on his sufferings and sacrifices, 
What he has endured is the seal of his Apostleship. 

* Ueber die Massen (Bachmann) or sberreichiich (Bousset) rather than 
viel retchitcher (Lietzmann). 
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There is no need to discuss in each case what verb is to be 
supplied, whether éyevounv, yéyova, elui, or fv. The verbless 
clauses are thoroughly intelligible both in Greek and in English. 

dv dudaxais wepicoorépws. The text is somewhat confused 
and uncertain, but wepiocordépws is used twice, and therefore we 
have three different adverbs, not four, as Vulg. and AV. would 
lead us to suppose; in J/aboribus plurimis, in carcertbus abun- 
dantius, in plagts supra modum, in mortibus frequenter. Clement 
of Rome (Cor. v.) says that St Paul was imprisoned seven times, 
érrdxis Seopa gpopécas. We know of only five; at Philippi 
before 2 Corinthians ; Jerusalem, Caesarea, and twice at Rome 
after 2 Corinthians. But there may easily have been two others. 
See below, on v. 24. 

év mdnyats dwepBadddvrws. ‘In stripes (vi. 5) very exceed- 
ingly. The adv. is fairly common in later Greek; peydAws 
SrepBadrAdvrus AeAdAnKas (Job xv. 11); but in N.T. it is a drag 
Aeyopevov. For St Paul’s fondness for compounds with trép see 
on v. 5 and xii. 7. 

év Oavdrots trokAdxes. On a number of occasions, and in a 
variety of ways, through violence, illness, and accidents, he had 
nearly lost his life. Cf. i. 9, 10, iv. rr; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Rom. 
vill. 36. A few of those are forthwith specified ‘ 24, 25); 
moAAdxts yap els xevduvous rapedoOnv Pdvarov éxovras (Chrys.). Cf. 
xa? éxdorny quépay, parXov S& apay, mpoarobyycKw, troAXovs 
Gavarous tropévuv dv évos rod redevtaiov (Philo, Ja Flaccum, 
§ 20, 990 A, 542 Mang.). ‘Man feels a thousand deaths in 
fearing one” (Young, WVight Thoughts, iv. 17). 

Aad (NWN BK LM P) rather than Aéyw (D EG, Latt. dco, as in vv. 16 
21, not Joguor, as in v.17). év gpudaxais wepiccorépws, dv wryyals bwrep- 
Badrd\dvrws (B D* E17, def Vulg. Goth. Aeth.) rather than éy gud. Unrep- 
BadrX\dvrws, é» winy. wepioocorépws (P), or éy wdrry. Trepiocorépws, év dud. 
drepBad\bvrus (N& F G, g), though this is followed by Tiseli. with his prefer- 
ence for &, or év Ary. drepBadddbyrws, ev dud, Tepscorepws (N® D? K LM, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm.), followed in T.R. Tertullian (Scorp. 13) has ss 
laboribus abundantius, in carceribus plurimum, in mortibus sacptus. Augus- 
tine has 3 /aboribus plurtmum. 

24, dnd “louSaiwy. He begins with sufferings which were 
inflicted on him by officials, Jewish and Roman, in the name of 
law; then, after one outrage inflicted by a lawless mob, he 
mentions a number which were due to the operations of nature. 
This use of t7ro, ‘at the hands of,’ is classical and is found in 
papyri, but it is rarein N.T. In 1x Thess. ii. 14 and Mt. xvii. 12 
we have wacyew ord. Winer, p. 462. We expect ird ray eOvav 
with the next statement, but in the rapid enumeration it is 
omitted. He naturally begins with what his own nation, which 
had become bitterly hostile, had done to him. 

mWevrdxis Teccepdxovra mapa pilav é\aBov. ‘Five times I 
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received forty save one.’* The omission of xAryas is idiomatic ; 
see on Lk. xii. 47. These Jewish floggings are not mentioned in 
Acts or in any other Epistle. The earliest passage in which this 
kind of punishment is mentioned is Deut. xxv. 1-3, where see 
Driver's notes. More than 4o stripes could not lawfully be 
inflicted, and it is said that the executioner who exceeded 40 
was liable to be flogged himself; hence only 39 were inflicted for 
fear of a miscount. Some say that only 13 were given with a 
whip that had three lashes, and that they counted as 39, or that 
13 were given on the breast and 13 on each shoulder. ‘Cause 
to lie down’ (Deut. xxv. 2) does not necessarily imply the 
bastinado, and there seems to be no tradition that the punish- 
ment ever took this form. It was administered in the synagogue 
(Mt. x. 17), and during the infliction passages from Deut. and 
the Psalms were read. Josephus (Anf. Iv. viii. 21) calls it 
Tiswwpiay TavTynv aicyiornv, but he does not intimate that death 
often ensued, and it is improbable that Jewish magistrates would 
allow death to be risked.t But the frail and sensitive Apostle 
might feel that he had nearly died under the infliction. This 
use of wapd is found in Josephus, not in Iv. viii. 21, where he 
has wAnyds pig Aetrovoas treccepdxovra, but in Iv. viii. 1, 
Tecoepaxovra ériv mapa tpidxov? yyépas, and in Herodotus 
(ix. 23), wapa &y wadaicpa pape vixay "OAvpmdda, ‘he won an 
Olympic victory all but one wrestling-bout.’ Cf. Ps. viii. 6, 
quoted Heb. ii. 7, 7Adrrwoas atrov Bpayd tr. wap’ dyyéAous, which, 
however, is not quite parallel, See AapBdvw, Index IV. 


25. tpis epaBdicOny. Zer vergis caesus sum. This was a 
Roman, and therefore a Gentile punishment, and of the three 
inflictions we know of only one, that inflicted at Philippi, in 
violation of Roman Law (uBpiobevres év DiAirrots, 1 Thess. ii. 2), 
by the praetors there (Acts xvi. 22, 23, 37). Cf. Acts xxii, 25-29. 
Cicero says that to beat a Roman citizen was scelus, but that 
reckless and ruthless magistrates sometimes committed the out- 
rage (Ja Verr. v. 62, 66). Gessius Florus, who succeeded 
Albinus as procurator of Judaea, a.p. 64 or 65, caused persons of 
equestrian rank to be scourged and crucified, ignoring their 

*Clement of Rome (Cor. v.) speaks of St Paul’s sufferings thus; 
** Through jealousy and strife Paul too made attestation of the prize of stead- 
fast endurance. Seven times he suffered bonds, he was driven into exile, he 
was stoned.” It is manifest that Clement did not know 2 Cor. xi. 24 f. 
Kennedy, p. 150; Rendall, p. 90. 

t In the Mishna, in the section called Makkoth, Rabbinical thoroughness 
provides for such an event, which might occur from heart failure, but it can- 
not have been common. Roman scourgings sometimes were fatal. The 
tractate J/akhoth is now very accessible in two small editions, Strack, 
Leipzig, 1910, and Holscher, Tiibingen, 1910. Deissmann (S¢ Paw, p. 64) 
calls it ‘a thnlling commentary on that simple line in 2 Corinthians.” 
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rights as Romans (Joseph. B./. u. xiv. 9). The fact that 
St Paul was thrice treated in this way is evidence that being 
a Roman citizen was an imperfect protection when magistrates 
were disposed to be brutal. We may be sure that he pro- 
tested at Philippi, but there was an excited mob to hound 
on the domineering praetors. Ramsay, S¢ Paul the Traveller, 
p. 219. 

The best MSS. have épa8dle6ny, not éppaBdlc6ny. ‘‘In most cases 
verbs beginning with p do double the p after the initial ¢é of the augmented 
tenses. Usually the evidence for the single p is overwhelming” (WH. 
App. p. 163). 

G&rag ékOdoOmv. At Lystra, and of this we have a full ac- 
count. The Apostles had a narrow escape from stoning at 
Iconium. Their Jewish enemies followed them to Lystra, and 
there St Paul was nearly killed (Acts xiv. 5, 6, 19). Clement of 
Rome (Cor. v.) has AdacGeis after eras Seopa dopécas, 
gvyadevbeis. Paley, Hor. Paul. iv. 9. In N.T. AdoBordw is 
more freq. than Ad{w, and in LXX it is much more freq. In 
Acts we find both. 

tpis évaudynoa. We know nothing of these, for the one 
recorded in Acts xxvii. took place later. The verb is classical, 
but it is very rare in Bibl. Grk. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 19. 

vux@ipepov. A very rare word, meaning a complete day and 
night. 

: werroinxa. The change from aorists to perfect is not casual. 
The perf. shows that the dreadful experience is vividly before the 
Apostle’s mind, and possibly indicates that the occurrence was 
recent. J. H. Moulton, p. 144.* Toéw occurs fairly often of 
spending time ; Acts xv. 33, xviii. 23, xx. 3; Jas. iv. 13; Tobit 
x. 7. ‘ Make time’ in English is not parallel. 

dv rH Budd. Vulg. tx profundo maris. This translation has 
helped the extraordinary idea that the Apostle had spent twenty- 
four hours under water; but é r@ Sv means simply ‘in the 
sea,’ in alto mart, far away from land. In the other shipwrecks 
he was near the shore, which he soon reached, as in Acts xxvii. ; 
but in this case he was tossed about, probably on a bit of 
wreckage, for a night and a day. Chrysostom rejects the other 
explanation as improbable, because St Paul is here speaking of 
his sufferings, not of his miracles. Those who adopt the 
miraculous interpretation point to Jonah as a case in point, as if 
that could be regarded as history. Cf. 7a @avpdora atrod év rq 
Bv6o (Ps. cvi. 24), which certainly does not refer to the wonder- 
ful things in the depths of the ocean. Theophylact says that there 


* Burton, § 88, Blass, § 59. 3, and Simcox, Lang. of the N.7. p.104, take 
other views of this perfect. If it points to a recent occurrence, we might 
assign it to the intermediate and painful visit. 
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was an underground chamber in which St Paul lay concealed 
after the peril at Lystra and that this was called Buds. He 
gives this asa mere tradition ; revés S€ dacr. 


26. S8o:mopiats wodAdncs. The év of g. 23 is dropped here 
and resumed in 2. 27, and these changes, although they make 
little difference to the sense, might be marked in translation ; 
‘ By journeyings often.’ Journeys of long duration were often 
undertaken for pleasure or profit, and lest anyone should think 
that this is what he means here, the Apostle proceeds to enlarge 
upon the dangers, of eight different kinds, which his travels 
involved. ‘ By perils of rivers, perils of robbers; perils from my 
countrymen, perils from Gentiles; perils in the city, perils in the 
wilderness ; perils in the sea, perils among false brethren.’ The 
first six of these «ivdvvo. are arranged in contrasted pairs; but 
there is not much contrast between the sea and false brethren. 
To find here a comparison between mare infidum (Plautus), or 
insidiae mart factae (Cicero), or fallactor undts (Ovid) and ‘false 
brethren’ is fanciful. From Acts we can illustrate some of 
these xévévvor, and obviously several of them overlap ; eg. those éx 
yévous, Acts ix. 23, 29, Xili. 50, Xiv. 5, XXili. 12, xxiv. 27, all of which 
passages would also illustrate xivduvor dv woAa, Cf. 1 Thess. 
ii, 14f., and see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. pp. 57; 
487, ii. p. 43. The changes of constr. (simple gen., éx, év) avoid 
monotony. All three are intelligible, but the simple gen. in this 
sense is not common; xwd. OaAaccGv is parallel. Rivers are 
often flooded, sometimes suddenly, and bridges and ferries were 
rare. Frederick Barbarossa was drowned in the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia in the third Crusade, June t1g90. Brigands and pirates 
often made travel both by land and sea dangerous. Perils from 
Gentiles were found at Philippi, Acts xvi. 20, and at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 23f. ‘ False brethren’ may be a glance at the false teachers 
in Corinth and in Galatia. We know least about xivduvor éy épynpia, 
but they would overlap with rivers and robbers, Ramsay’s very 
full article on “Roads and Travel (in N.T.),” in Hastings, 
DB. v. pp. 375 ff., does not say much about the dangers of 
travelling in the first century. The evidence is somewhat 
meagre. See Deissmann, S# Paul, pp. 36, 37. 

Excepting in the Apocrypha, xivduvos is surprisingly rare both 
in LXX (Ps. cxiv. [cxvi.] 3 only) and in N.T. (here and Rom. 
viii. 35 Only). The rhythmic repetition of the same word is 
found often in literature, esp. in rhetorical passages. Cf. 
vii. 2, 43 1 Cor. xill. 4-9; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 8; 1 Jn. it, 12-14. 
With the absence of the art. in év wéAe and ey épypig comp. éy 
oikw and év dypg. Perhaps év woAa, év épynpig and éy Gadrdooy 
are meant to form a triplet covering the whole surface of the 
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earth,* and then éy WevdadeAdors is left as a climax at the end. 
On the omission of the art. see Blass, § 46. 5. 

dy euSad&hors. This was the most insidious peril of all. 
The other dangers threatened life and limb and property, but 
this one imperilled, and sometimes ruined, his work. The 
others often caused delay, but this one generally caused disaster. 
In writing to Corinthians, as to Galatians, he would mean by 
these ‘false brethren’ the Jewish Christians who wished to 
impose on all Christians the yoke of the Law. But they were 
not the only persons who could be thus described. The Epistles 
of St Jude and St John, the Didache and 2 Peter, together with 
portions of the Apocalypse, show us how seriously the Apostolic 
Church suffered from an evil of which Simon Magus, the 
Nicolaitans, the ‘Jezebel’ prophetess, and the libertines who 
preached licentiousness as the logical fruit of Christian freedom, 
are illustrations. That St Paul means spies, who pretended to 
be Christians, in order to learn all about the brethren, and then 
betray them, is not probable. The change from éx yévous and 
é€ eOvav to ev WevdaddAdors may be accidental, owing to the 
intervening éy . . &y . . ev. But it may be deliberate, in order 
to mark a difference between external foes, who were not always 
with him, and those of his own household, among whom he was 
compelled to live and work. 


27. Having explained in ov. 24, 25 what he meant by being 
évy Oavdros woANdats, and in v. 26 what ddoeropiats wodAdxs 
involved, he now adds a series of varied sufferings which continue 
the cumulative argument that his claim to be a minister of 
Christ is overwhelmingly stronger than that of his opponents, 
The verse consists of two evenly balanced lines, followed by 
a much shorter line, which 1s all the more effective through its 
being ended so abruptly. It leaves the hearer expectant. 


27. xémy Kai psxO. ‘By labour and travail,’ or ‘By toil 
and moil,’ for it is possible that St Paul combines the two words 
here, as in 1 Thess. ii g and 2 Thess, iii. 8, because of the 
similarity in sound. We have the same combination in Hermas, 
Sim. V. Vi. 2, obdeis yap Sivarat oxadetoas arep xémov 4} 6 xOov. 
Of the two words, pox$os is active, indicating struggle and toil, 
while xdwos is passive, indicating the lassitude which results 
from prolonged exertion. Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 9. The 
words are therefore not in logical order. In 1 and 2 Thess., 
Vulg. is more logical than exact with lJador et fatigatio: here it 
has labor et aerumna. In all three places the Apostle refers to 
his working with his hands to maintain himself. 


* Wetstein quotes from Ovid, mudia prius pelage, mullaque passus humo; 
and trom Plutarch, rAdvas é» épnyulg xal xivdivous év Oaddaoy. 
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dy dypumviats wodAdats. This probably refers chiefly to 
voluntary ‘watchings’ (AV., RV.) rather than involuntary in- 
somnia. His manual labour, his prayers and his preaching 
(Acts xx. 9-11, 31) often kept him from sleep. Cf. vi. 5. The 
word is freq. in Ecclus., elsewhere very rare in Bibl. Grk. In 
the prologue to Ecclus, and 2 Macc. ii. 26 it is used of sitting up 
at night writing a book. In Ecclus. xxxviii. 26-30 it is used 
repeatedly of labourers and artisans working at night. On the 
other hand, in xxxvi. [xxxi.] 1, 2, 20 and xlii. 9 it is used of 
sleeplessness caused by anxiety or discomfort. 

dv AepO Kat Sipe. The hunger and thirst caused by inability 
to obtain food and drink (Deut. xxviii. 48; Is. xlix. 10). This 
is involuntary fasting. 

dv mmorelats wodAdxis. Some commentators explain this also 
of involuntary fasting. But this makes it a mere repetition of 
év Auw@ xal Sipe. “Ev dypurvias wrodAdxts is not a repetition of 
nor kai pdxOy. Calvin decides for jejunia voluntaria, because 
the hunger caused by want has already been mentioned ; and as 
dypunvias probably refers to going without sleep in order to work, 
SO vnoretas probably refers to going without meals for the same 
reason. Fastings as a means of self-discipline (1 Cor. ix. 27) are 
less probable, for these would hardly be included in a list of 
hardships. But seeing that the Apostle is accumulating evidence 
that he is a true minister of Christ, it is not impossible that the 
work of bringing his body into subjection is included; gurn 
vnoreias enim, quum dupe wai diva adjungantur, jejunia volun- 
tarie ac sine necessitate servata intelligenda sint, nemo prudens 
dubitat (Cornely).* Cf. Rom. vill. 35-37. 

dv Woxat Kat yupvdrmt. When he was thrown into prison, or 
drenched by rain, or stripped by brigands. 

All this argument is in strong contrast to the comfortable 
doctrine of the Jews, and doubtless of the Judaizers at Corinth, 
that to be in easy circumstances and general prosperity was a 
sign of Divine favour. Chrysostom points out that St Paul says 
nothing about results, as to the number of converts that he 
had made: he counts up only what he has suffered in his 
missionary work. And this he does not merely out of modesty, 
but because his labours, even if fruitless, proved the reality of 
his mission. 

x? K LM P, f Vulg. support é» before xérq xal uéyOy: but we may 
safely omit éy with 8* BDE FG, deg Goth. It would be more likely to 


be inserted as probable than dropped as unnecessary. Note the divergence 
of f from F. 





* Its place in the list is against this interpretation. If that were the 
meaning, it should have come at the end. It is not supposed that ‘cold and 
nakedness’ refer to self-discipline. 
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28. yxwpls rv wapextés. The meaning of this must remain 
uncertain, for the gender of ray is doubtful, and so also is the 
meaning of wapexros, and the different translations which these 
uncertainties render possible will all of them make sense in this 
context. But it is certain that the words are to be taken with 
what follows, and not as the close of the long sentence which 
precedes (Chrys.). We are fairly safe in assuming that réy is 
neuter ; for if ‘those Zersons that are without,’ #.e. who assail me 
from the outside, had been the meaning, we should probably 
have had of éw6er (1 Tim. iii. 7; cf. Joseph. B/. rv. iii., where 
76 piv rots whey ixraxovew is opposed to ro 82 rots olxelors elxey), 
or still more probably of é{w (1 Cor. v. 12, 13; Col. iv. 5; 
1 Thess. iv. a, an expression which seems to be of Rabbinical 
origin and came to mean all who were outside the Christian 
Church, whether heathen or Jews; cf. Mk. iv. 11. What then 
does ra wrapexrds mean? Probably not ‘those things which are 
without’ (AV., RV.),* for which we should have had ra éo or 
ra éwhev, but ‘those things which are besides these,’ viz. ‘the 
things which I omit’ (RV. marg. 1). Of the two halves of the 
compound word wapexrds it is the zapd (v. 24) rather than the 
éxrés which dominates, the idea of exception rather than that of 
externality. But éxrds is used in the sense of ‘except’ or 
‘besides’ (1 Cor. xv. 27; Acts xxvi. 22; Judg. viii. 26, xx. 15, 
17; etc.). In LXX wapexrds does not occur, except as a very 
questionable v.4 Lev. xxiii. 38; and Aquila has it Deut. i. 36. 
But the meaning in both places is ‘except,’ LXX wAy. In the 
Testaments (Zebulon i. 4) we have ‘I did not know that I sinned 
except in thought,’ wapexrés evvolas. These facts justify us in 
adopting as the rendering of ra wapexrdés ‘the things which I 
omit,’—ra rapadepOévra, as Chrysostom paraphrases the expres- 
sion. The Apostle has mentioned a great many things; then he 
continues, ‘ Besides the things which I do not mention, there is, 
etc.’ This makes good sense; but it is impossible to say how 
much he omits, though Chrysostom thinks that the half is not 
told.t The second rendering in RV. marg., ‘the things which 
come out of course,’ #.¢. ‘exceptional things,’ is not probable. 
Such a meaning would probably have been expressed other- 
wise. 

4 eriotacis por 4 xa’ hpudpay. If pov were the right reading, 
this might mean, ‘my daily observation,’ ‘my daily attentive- 
ness.’ But poz is firmly established, and thus the other meanin 
of ériaracis becomes necessary, ‘that which presses (or aha) 
upon me daily,’ ‘the daily onset upon me.’ See crit. note below. 


* There seems to be no passage in which wapexrés means ‘outside,’ 
extrinsecus (Vulg.). 
+ rAclova ra rapaderpbdvra rGv dwapcOunOdvrup. 
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Augustine has incursus in me, and a concursus in me, which 
perhaps represents érivoracis pot, although D reads érioraccs 
pov. ‘Emovoracy (Num. xvi. 40 [xvii. 5], xxvi. 9, of the 
conspiracy of Korah) means ‘hostile combination,’ or ‘com- 
bined attack,’ and in that case 4 péptpva macaw row éxxANoUWy 
does not explain the preceding clause but states an additional 
cause of suffering. But both here and Acts xxiv. 12 éxioracis 
is the better reading, and the word occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
The meaning ‘pressure’ or ‘ onset’ is confirmed by 2 Macc. vi. 3 
Svoxepys 7 €rioracis THs Kaxias, as also by such renderings as 
instantia (Vulg. here), concursus (Vulg. Acts xxiv. 12), and 
incursus; and with this rendering % pep. w. 7. exxA. is probably 
epexegetic. But this is not certain; by ‘the daily pressure’ 
the Apostle may mean something different from anxiety about 
all the Churches. There were the criticisms and suspicions to 
which he was every day exposed, as also the demands that were 
made upon his time by unreasonable persons,—the pressing 
business of each day. ‘The concourse of people to see me’ is 
too definite. 

4 pépipva wacdy Trav éxxdnody. ‘My anxiety for a// the 
Churches,’ ‘This was the chief thing of all,” says Chrysostom, 
“that his soul was distracted, and his thoughts divided.” * Cf. 
Mk. iv. 19 = Mt. xiil. 22 = Lk. viii. 14; also Lk. xxi. 34. ‘Care’ 
in English is ambiguous ; either that which anxious people feel, 
or that which considerate people bestow ; see the Greek of 1 Pet. 
v. 7. Either meaning would suit this passage, and the second is 
often understood; but pépezva means the former, the anxiety 
which torments him, Therefore this does not mean that St Paul 
claimed jurisdiction over all Churches, whether founded by him- 
self or not; he is not thinking of jurisdiction at all. But every 
Christian centre had claims on his thought and sympathy, those 
most of all of which he had intimate knowledge. The inter- 
course between the chief centres was fairly constant, he was 
frequently receiving information which gave him plenty to think 
about (1 Cor. i. 11, xvi. 17), and anxiety about people generates 
care for them, when care is possible. This was specially the 
case with so sensitive a nature as that of St Paul. What he 
experienced went deep and moved him strongly. See Index IV. 


éxloracots (RBDFG 17) rather than éritdoracss (K LMP). pose 
(8* BF G 17) rather than pou (8? D EK LM P). 


* Mépiuva stonsficat curam sollicitam et dubiam, quae mentem tn partes 
atvisas velut drvidit, a pepttw rdv voby. This derivation, though probable, 
is not universally accepted. Vulg. has solicttudo here, Mt. xiii. 22, and 
1 Pet. v. 7, aerumna, Mk. iv. 19, and cura, Lk. xxi. 34. Other Latin 
texts have cogifatio. See on Lk. xxi. 34, and Scrivener, Codex Besae, 
pp. xliv f. 
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29. tis dobevei, cal odx doGevd ; At once he gives two examples 
of the p<€piuva which distracts him; “as though he were himself 
the Church throughout the world, so was he distressed for every 
member” (Chrys.). Needless scruples often troubled the weaker 
brethren ; in his intense sympathy the Apostle felt the weakness, 
though he did not share the scruples (1 Cor. ix. 22; cf. 1 Cor. 
viii, 11, 12; Rom. iv. 19, xiv. 1, 2). But other forms of weakness 
are doubtless included. Of course he does not mean, ‘ Who is 
weak, if I am not? If anyone can be called weak, I can.’ For 
that, éyé must have been expressed, and the wording would have 
been different. Both doOeve (v. 21, xii. 10, xiii. 3, 4, 9) and 
dobévea (xi. 30, xii. 5, 9, 10, xiii. 4) are freq. in these chapters. 

tig oxavSadl(Leras xai odx ¢ye tupotpa:; ‘Who is made to 
stumble (1 Cor. viii. 13) and J burn not’ with shame and 
distress? Cf. a &xaoroy tpiy os rarnp réxva éavrov (1 Thess. ii. 
11). When any Chnistian, and especially one of his own 
converts, is seduced into sin or grievous error, the Apostle shares 
his remorse ; guanto major caritas, tanto majores plagae de peccatis 
altenis (Aug.). The exact meaning of wvupotya: depends in each 
case on the context (see on 1 Cor. vii. 9; Eph. vi. 16; 2 Pet. 
iii. 12; Rev. i. 15, iii. 18), and here it means feeling burning 
shame with the sinner rather than hot indignation against the 
seducer. In Latin we find such expressions as flagrare pudore, 
dolorum faces, dolor ardentes faces intentat,—the last two in 
Cicero. Note the emphatic éy# in this question; in the first 
question the emphasis is on oi«, and Cyprian (£9. xvii. 1) marks 
the change with a change of order; ego non . . . non ego; Vulg. 
has ego non in both places. The second question is a studied 
advance on the first, for oxavdadi{eras and wvpodpat express a 
great deal more than do@evei and doOevd, and there is the addition 
of the emphatic ¢yw: ‘Who is entrapped into sin, and my heart 
is not ablaze with pain?’ In such cases there was ddvvy ¢ddoyi- 
fovea rv éavrod xapdiay, summo dolore, quast igne, cruciabatur ipse. 


80. rd rijs doGevelag pou xauvxjoonor, The future tense has 
led some commentators to limit the scope of the verb to what 
follows and to make a fresh paragraph begin here (xi. 30-xii. 9 
or 10); so Schmiedel, Weiss, and others. But the future 
indicates his general intention and guiding principle ; it covers 
the whole of this foolish glorying. If it must be gone through, 
it shall be about the things which concern his weakness, his 
being persecuted and made a laughing-stock. ‘They cause some 
people to despise him; but they are more glorious than the 
things of which his opponents boast, for they increase his likeness 
to Christ (i. 5; Phil. iii. 10) and his unlikeness to them: ofros 
drooroAKds xapaxtyp (Chrys.). 
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81. 5 Gedg¢ nal warhp roi xupiou “Incod ofSev. There is no 
reason to confine this to what follows. Like xavyyoopat, it looks 
both ways. The Corinthians may be sceptical about what he 
has enumerated and what he has still to mention in the long 
series of ra ris doOeveias, but in the most solemn way he assures 
them that there is nothing untrue in what he states; cf. L 23; 
Gal. i. 20; Rom, ix. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 7; also 2 Tim.iv. 1. The 
strong language here and i. 23 is indirect evidence of the 
calumnies which were circulated about him; he said ‘yes’ when 
he meant ‘no,’ or said both ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ in one breath (1 17) ; 
he could not speak the truth. 

DEKLMP, def Vulg. Copt. add Xporo0. Omit with x BFG 17, 
37, Goth. Arm. Note the divergence of f from F. 

82, 83. Here again we are confronted with difficulties through 
ignorance of the situation. The abrupt descent from the lofty 
rhetoric of a rhythmically arranged argument to the very prosaic 
statement of a simple matter of fact is in itself surprising, and is 
all the more so, when we take it in connexion with the solemn 
asseveration which immediately precedes it. This latter diffi- 
culty might be removed by supposing that the asseveration refers 
to what precedes and has no connexion with the verses which 
follow it; that, however, is an unsatisfactory solution, and it 
leaves the sudden transition unexplained. 

Baljon, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, and Schmiedel find the want of 
connexion so surprising that they would banish these two verses, 
with or without all or part of xii. 1, as an interpolation, unskil- 
fully inserted to illustrate ra ris dobeveias pov.* If any such 
hypothesis. were needed, one would have to suppose that the 
interpolation was made on the original letter, and possibly by 
the Apostle himself, for there is no evidence that the Epistle 
ever existed without these verses at this place. To point out 
that this part of the letter would read more easily if we passed 
straight from od Wevdoua: to xii. 1 or 2, or the middle of xii. 1, 
proves very little. Countless passages in letters and books 
would have been greatly improved if certain sentences had been 
omitted, and yet there is no doubt that the intrusive sentences 
are original. Here we are not certain that the omission of the 
sentences would have been an improvement. Quite possibly to 
those who knew what the Apostle had in his mind the abrupt 
transition to this (for us) not very significant incident had point 
and meaning. It is possible that the story of the Apostle being 
let down in a hamper had been employed to make him look 
ludicrous, or to show what a coward he was, flying in this 

* This proposal, as Lietzmann points out, is based on the assumption that 
the Apostle’s thoughts must proceed in a logically consecutive manner, and 
this they frequently do not do. 
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ignominious way, when there was really no danger. St Paul, 
therefore, after a solemn assertion that he is speaking the truth, 
states exactly what did take place. The danger was great; but 
God enabled his friends to deliver him from it. In Acts ix. 23- 
25, St Luke tells this story about his friend without any apparent 
feeling that it was from any point of view discreditable. We 
must be content therefore to leave the reason for the sudden 
mention of this incident open. To us it serves as an example of 
Ta THs doGeveias pov, and that suffices. 

év Aapuoxd 6 eOvdpxns ‘Apéra tod Bacihdwsg x7.A. This state- 
ment raises historical questions, the answers to which are not 
quite simple. The Romans occupied the Nabataean territory 
B.C. 65, 64, and Damascus coins show that Damascus was still 
under the Roman Empire a.pD. 33; but from A.D. 34 to 62 no 
such coins are extant, and after 62 the coins of Damascus are 
those of Nero. Damascene coins of Caligula and Claudius are 
wanting. The Nabataean king Aretas Iv., whose reign extends 
from B.C. 9 to A.D. 39, had used some frontier-disputes as a 
reason for making war on Herod Antipas, who about a.p. 28 had 
divorced the daughter of Aretas in order to marry Herodias ; and 
he utterly defeated Antipas about a.p. 32. Antipas complained 
to Tiberius, who in a rage commanded Vitellius to capture 
Aretas and either bring him alive or send his head. Vitellius 
had no love for Antipas, and in the course of his march against 
Aretas went up to Jerusalem near Pentecost A.D. 37, where he 
heard of the death of Tiberius (16 March) and the accession of 
Caligula, and he at once stopped the expedition against Aretas, 
for Caligula liked Antipas as little as Vitellius did (Joseph. 
Ant. XVIII. Vv. I-3). 

In order to explain how an ethnarch of Aretas was governor 
of Damascus when Saul of Tarsus made his escape from the city 
we have these possibilities. 

1. To mark his dislike for Antipas, Caligula may have 
given Damascus to his great enemy Aretas. In this case the 
escape of St Paul cannot be placed earlier than the latter part of 
A.D. 37, and this would give A.D. 35 or 36 as the earliest date for 
his conversion. On the whole, this is the most probable 
explanation. 

2. But it is not impossible, though hardly probable, that the 
subtle Tiberius may have thought it worth while to secure the 
friendship of Aretas by letting him have Damascus. If so, this 
must have taken place before the complaints of Antipas reached 
Tiberius, and in that case the conversion of St Paul might be 
placed still nearer to the Crucifixion. 

3. The conquest of Damascus by Aretas at any time is so 
improbable that it may safely be rejected from consideration. 
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The precise meaning of é6vdpyns is uncertain and not very 
important. The government of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Aretas seems to have been tribal, and €@vdpyys occurs in inscrip- 
tions as the head of a tribal district. Jewish governors in 
Palestine and Alexandria had the title, and perhaps ‘ viceroy’ 
would be the modern equivalent (1 Macc. xiv. 47, xv. 1, 2). It 
was applied to vassal princes, and it was under this title that the 
high Ae governed the Jews (Joseph. Ans. xvi. xii 4; B./. 
Il. vi. 3). 

There is no discrepancy between the statement here, that ‘ the 
ethnarch guarded the city to take me,’ and that in Acts ix. 24, 
that ‘the Jews watched the gates night and day to killhim.’ It 
was the Jews who urged the ethnarch against Saul, and they were 
very numerous in Damascus (2./. 11. xx. 2, VIL Vill. 7), and they 
would watch the gates along with the guards set by the ethnarch, 
who would not be sorry to gratify this turbulent element among 
his subjects by so simple a concession. Saul had already caused 
disturbance, and it would be an advantage to get him out of the 
way. But the total difference of wording, and the omission of 
the retirement to Arabia, show that Luke wrote quite independently 
of his friend’s letters. See Zahn, /atr. to N.7. iii. pp. 121, 140. 

On these various problems see Hastings, DZ. i. pp. 145, 
424, 793; Enc. Bibl. 1. 296, 815; Herzog, Real. Enc. i. p. 618 
(Hauck, i. p. 795); Schiirer, Jewish People in the Time of J.C. 
I. ii, pp. 89, 356, . i. p. 98; Lewin, Fast? Sacri, pp. 226, 249; 
Knowling on Acts ix. 23, 24; Zahn, Jntr. to WV.T. iii. p. 445 ; 
also Intr. to 1 Cor. p. xxvii. 


82, “Apéra. Note the aspirate. The original form of the 
name was Haritha, which in Greek would become “Apé@as. But 
the influence of dpern caused inscriptions and MSS. to abolish 
the aspirates, and “Apéfas became "Apéras. Deissmann, 37d. Si. 
p. 183. By a converse process an aspirate was given to 
"lepdcoAupa. and ‘IepovoaAnp through a supposed connexion with 
tepds (WH. ii. p. 313). The MSS. of N.T. have been influenced 
in both cases. 

ébpovpe. In LXX the verb is mostly used in the literal 
sense, as here; but elsewhere in N.T. it is metaphorical. In 
Phil. iv. 7 we have the striking picture of ‘the peace of God 
standing sentry over your hearts.’ See also Lightfoot on Gal. 
lil. 23 and Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5. In dictating, St Paul seems to 
have forgotten that he began his sentence with év Aazacxg. We 
should have expected ras wvAas to follow efpovpe rather than 
THv wodw Aapacknvov. 

mdoa. The verb is freq. in Jn. of attempts to arrest Jesus 
(vii. 30, 32, 44, Vlii. 20, x. 39, etc.). 
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We should probably omit 0é\ws, which & D*? EK LMP insert after 
widoat pe, and FG, g Copt. Syr-Hark. insert before it. BD*, def 
Vulg. and Syr-Pesh. omit. Note the divergence of e from E and of f 
from F. 


83. 81a GupiBos. A small opening in the wall is still shown 
as the ‘little door’ through which St Paul was let down. Acad 
ris Oupidos occurs Josh. i. 15 of the escape of the spies from the 
city wall at Jericho, and 1 Sam. xix. 12 of the escape of David 
from his own house, when Saul sent men to watch him and slay 
him. 

dy capydvy. Acts ix. 25 says év opvpii:, the word always used 
respecting the Feeding of the 4000 (Mk. villi. 8, 20; Mt. xv. 37, 
xvi. 10), while xéquvos is always used of the Feeding of the 5000, 
The rare word capydvy, like ogupis or ozvpis, probably means a 
basket made of plaited or woven material. It is said to be 
used in the An) of the comic poet Timocles for a fish basket. 
As stated above, the mode of escape, for which Theodoret 
thinks it necessary to apologize by pointing out the greatness of 
the danger, had probably been in some way used to the discredit 
of the Apostle, and hence his abrupt and dry mention of it here. 
But there is nothing to show that he was then “ina state of 
nervous prostration” and merely “passively acquiesced in the 
action of his disciples” (Rackam). At any rate he himself re- 
gards it as a leading illustration of ra ris doOevias. For us it is 
a remarkable thing that the city to which he had set out asa 
persecutor was the scene of the first persecution that was 
directed against himself; and six centuries later it was the first 
Christian city that was captured by the Moslem invaders, 
A.D. 634. Among cities that are still inhabited, Damascus is 
probably the oldest in the world. It is possible that, when he 
began to dictate these two verses, St Paul meant to record 
instances of humiliating perils in other cities; but having given 
this one he passes on quickly to a very different subject for 
glorying. 

It is impossible to be certain whether this escape from ‘the 
city of the Damascenes’ took place before or after the retirement 
into Arabia (Gal. i. 17). Luke in Acts ix. does not mention 
the retirement, possibly because, when he wrote, he was not 
aware of it, but more probably because it was not an incident 
on which he cared to lay stress. Some place it before v. 19; 
others refer it to the #pépar ixavat in v. 23; others again place 
it after vo. 25, #.e. after the escape from Damascus. It is more 
probable that this famous incident took place after the return 
from Arabia,* and in that case the best position for it in Acts 
is in the middle of ix. 19, where both WH. and RV., and also 


* Lewin, Fasts Sacr#, pp. 254, 263. 
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Souter, begin a new paragraph. ‘“Eyévero 8é in N.T. is peculiar 
to Lk. and Acts, and is freq. in both writings to mark a fresh 
start in the narrative. This, however, is no proof that Luke at 
_ this point was consciously passing over the Arabian interval. 
See A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 76-79; 
Redlich, S. Paul and His Compantons, pp. 22, 23; Ramsay, Sf 
Paul the Traveller, p. 380; Emmet on Gal. i. 17. 
$a Tod teixous. Why should &4 @upidos be ‘through a 
window’ and 6a rod reiyovs be ‘dy the wall’ (AV., RV.)? 
‘Through’ is probably right in both cases; he was let down 
(Mk. ii. 4) through an opening through the wall. In Acts ix. 
25 RV. has ‘through the wall’ for d&a rov refyous. Epictetus 
(Dis. ii. 6 sub init.) says that, when he finds the door closed, 
he must either go away again or enter through the window (da 
THs OupiSos). It is said that the wall in which is the aperture that 
is now shown as the place of escape is a modern one. 
dfpuyor tas xetpag adroi. This is the usual constr. after 
é&pevyw (Rom. ii. 3; Acts xvi. 27; etc.), but we sometimes 
have é (Acts xix. 16) or do (Ecclus. xl. 6). Cf. odx exgevgouas 
ras xetpas dow (Sus. 22). It would certainly be strange if, after 
sO narrow an escape, he had, a year or two later, returned to 
Damascus again; and those who place the escape before the 
retirement to Arabia have to meet this difficulty. St Paul was 
courageous enough to risk his life again, if need required it; 
but he was not so fanatical as to risk it without very good 
reason; and what reason could there be? His return to a 
place that had been friendly to him is natural enough. 


XII, 1-10. Glorying about Revelations to his Soul 
and a Thorn for his Flesh. 


I have received two sublime revelations, and also, to 
preserve me from vanity respecting this great favour, 
a humiliating infirmity. 


1 This glorying is forced upon me. I have indeed nothing 
to gain by it, for myself or for the good of the Church; but I 
will pass on to a worthier subject, viz. visions and revelations 
granted to me by the Lord Jesus Christ. They have been 
called delusions or inventions, but they are sober fact. *%I can 
tell you of a man who was in ecstasy with Christ fourteen years 
ago—it was Christ's doing and no credit to the man: whether 
he was still in the body, I cannot tell, or whether he was in 
rapture away from the body, I cannot tell; that is known to 
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God alone: he was caught up, this man of whom I speak, even 
to the third heaven. ®Ican tell you also that this man of whom 
I speak, either in the body or apart from the body (God knows 
which), was caught up into the Paradise where God dwells, 
and there listened to utterances unutterable, such as no human 
being is allowed to repeat. 5 Of such a man as this, not know- 
ing his own condition and yet so honoured, I am prepared to 
glory ; but of myself personally, such as you know me, I am not 
prepared to glory, except as regards what I have called my weak- 
nesses. ©] am not bound to abstain in this way, for if I choose 
to glory about other things, I shall not be a fool in so doing, for 
I shall only be saying what is true; but I do abstain, because I 
do not want anyone to form a higher estimate of me than that 
which he can gather from what he sees me do or hears me say. 
7 And then there is the exceeding greatness of the revelations. 
Therefore, in order that I should not be exalted overmuch about 
these, there was given to me a painful malady, like a stake 
driven into my flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I 
should not be exalted overmuch. *® About this affliction I three 
times made supplication to the Lord, praying Him to remove it 
from me. *® And this was His reply ; “It is sufficient for thee that 
thou hast received grace to become My Apostle and to convert 
the nations; for it is when man’s strength fails that My power 
is brought to perfection.” Most gladly, therefore, I shall prefer 
glorying in all my weaknesses to asking the Lord to free me from 
them, sothat the power of Christ may spread a sheltering cover over 
me. 1° That is why I am so well pleased with weaknesses, such 
as wanton injuries, dire hardships, persecutions, and desperate 
straits, when they are endured for Christ’s sake. For it is just 
when in myself I am utterly weak that in Him I am truly 
strong. 

1. KavyGo@ar Set 08 cupddpow pév, éXedoopar 82 x7.A. Owing 
probably to accidental mistakes in copying and conjectural 
emendations by puzzled scribes, the text of this verse is so 
confused that it is impossible to disentangle the original text 
with certainty ; but on the whole this wording is likely to be 
right, or nearly so; ‘I must needs glory: it is not indeed 
expedient, but I will come to visions, etc.’ It is however possible 
that Kauydo@at 52 06 cupdédpoy pév, EXedcopar 82 x.7.A. may be what 
the Apostle dictated ; ‘ Now to glory is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions, etc.’ The difference between these two 

22 
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is not very important.* What is clear is that, before passing 
from the great peril at Damascus to experiences of a very different 
kind, he cannot refrain from remarking once more that all this 
foolish glorying is forced upon him; he knows that it is not 
profitable, that 1t may lower his self-respect and the respect which 
others have for him, but he has no choice about it; dpets pe 
qvayxdoare (v. 11). Zuudépow is used in a wide sense; ‘likely 
to be edifying to other Christians or to myself’ (viii. 10; 1 Cor. 
Vi. 12, Vil. 35, X. 23, 33, Xii- 7). 

éwraciag xal diroxahdipeg Kupiov. Seeing that Kupéov belongs 
to both substantives, the genitive is probably subjective ; ‘visions 
and revelations which proceed from the Lord,’ rather than those 
in which the Lord is seen and revealed; cf. & droxadviwews 
"Incod Xptorod (Gal. i 12). But where either objective or sub- 
jective makes good sense, it is sometimes difficult to see on 
which side the balance of probability lies; ¢.g. in the phrase ro 
edayyAcov rod Geod or ‘Inaot Xpwrrot, ‘Visions and revelations’ 
is a cross division, for some, but not all, visions reveal something, 
and some, but not all, revelations are made without anything being 
visible.f In fs case, however, all the ‘visions’ would reveal 
something, for they proceed from the Lord (Kvpiov), who sends 
them for the very purpose of making something known. It is 
perhaps true to say that, except in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xliii. 
2, 16; addition to Esther iv. 3), érraciéa always means a vision 
that reveals something (Lk. 1. 22, xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; Mal. 
iii. 2; Dan. ix. 23, x 1, 7, 8, 16 [Theod.], where LXX has épacis 
or papa). The word was probably colloquial before it became 
Biblical. 

The incidents to which this verse forms an introduction, like 
that of the flight from Damascus, had probably been used as a 
means of attacking St Paul. People may easily have said that 
these ecstatic experiences, which he claimed to have had, proved 
that he was a deluded enthusiast, if not actually crazy. If they 
were not deliberate inventions, they were the outcome of vivid 
and unrestrained imagination. He had thought about them till 
he believed that they had taken place. It is possible that this 
view survives here and there in the Clementine Homiltes and 
Recognitions, the Judaizing writers of which now and again, under 
cover of Simon Magus, make an attack on St Paul. In particular 
they deride the ‘visions’ of Simon Magus. ‘‘ Simon said, Visions 
and dreams, being God-sent, do not speak falsely in regard to 


* Some make the first sentence interrogative; Gloriaré oportet? non 
expedit quidem, veniam autem, ete. Aquinas remarks ; gus gloriatur de bono 
recepto, incidtt in periculum amittends quod accepit. 

+ Theophylact distinguishes the two thus; 7 ue» udvory Bréwrew Sldwow, 
abrn de xal re Baddrepoy rot dpwpuévou dwroyupuvoi. 
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those things which they have to tell. And Peter said, You were 
right in saying that being God-sent they do not speak falsely. 
But it is uncertain whether he who sees has seen a God-sent 
dream” (Clem. Hom. xvii. 15; cf. Hom. xi. 35, ii. 17,18; Recog, 
ii. 55, iii. 49, iv. 35). See Hort, Clem. Recog. pp. 120 ff.; 
Hastings, DZ. iv. p. 524; J/7S., Oct. rgor, p. 53. 
It is not likely that ef before xavyao0a: (x® 39, f Vulg.) is original. 
cavyacba: det (BDF GLP, dfg Vulg. Syrr. Goth.) is Probst to be 
referred to xavyaoda 8é (& D*, Copt.) or xavy. 84 (K M, Aeth.). But in 
MSS. the confusion between « and ¢ is very freq., and dé may be original. 
The various readings in 1 Cor. vi. 20 illustrate the confusion between det and 
8}. od cundépor (NX BG 17, 67**) rather than ob cunpépe: (D K L P); 
Gregory (Proleg. p- 75) shows that cuupédpoy has better authority than 
curpépor. per (NBG P17, 67** f Vulg. Copt.) rather than no: (D*? K L M, 
Syr-Hark., Chrys.); but D*, Aeth. Goth. have neither uéy nor po. B213 
have dAcevorduact 62 cal. : 
The variations in the text of this verse do not justify its exclusion as an 
interpolation. See above on xi. 32, 33. 


2-5. In solemn and subdued but rhythmical language, 
which reads as if it were the outcome of much meditation, and 
which suggests a good deal more than it states, St Paul affirms 
the reality of his mysterious experiences.* Reluctantly, and only 
for a moment, he lifts the veil which usually covers the details of 
the most sacred moments of his life and allows the Corinthians 
to see enough to convince them that the revelations of which he 
has claimed to be the recipient were intensely and supremely real. 
He could doubt his own identity with the recipient rather than 
doubt the reality of the revelations, and he speaks of them as if 
they had been experienced by some one who during those 
mysterious times was other than himself. But, whatever these 
experiences were, they could not be classed as ‘ weaknesses,’ and 
we must admit that for the moment he has ceased to think of ra 
ris doGeveias, for he cannot have regarded them as such, what- 
ever his critics may have done.t 

It has been suggested that these revelations are mentioned 
simply in order to explain the ‘weakness’ caused by the ‘stake 
for the flesh’ (v. 7), so that in reality there is no break in the 
catalogue of ra ris doOeveias pov. The context is against this 
view. The revelations are mentioned independently of their 


* On the rhetorical features of this and many other passages in the Pauline 
Epistles see the Essay on FPaulinische Rhetorik, by J. Weiss, in Theologische 
Studien, Gottingen, 1897, esp. p. 191; also Farrar, St Paul, i., App. 
i. and ii. 

t It has been thought that some of his opponents may have claimed to 
have had ‘ visions,’ and that he is here pointing to experiences of his own 
which are superior to theirs. This cannot be inferred from what is told us 
here, and no such hypothesis is required in order to make what is told us 
more intelligible. 
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consequences ; and it would be more true to say that the oxéAow 

is an appendix to the droxaAvwes than that the droxaAvwes are a 

preface to the oxdAoy. It is “because he is going to pass to 

another kind of glorying, which to the many seems to set him 

of in brighter colours” (Chrys.), that he writes what we have 
ere. 

Bousset shows that among the Jews the belief in the fact of 
translation to heaven was not confined to the cases of primitive 
saints and heroes, such as Enoch and Elijah. Historical persons 
of a much later date were believed to have had this experience. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, Chagiga, 14b (Goldschmidt, iti. 
834 ff.), we are told that four Rabbis had had this experience. 
Ben Azai beheld the glory and died. BenSoma beheld and was 
stricken (went mad). Acher, who ranks as a heretic among 
famous teachers, cut up the ydung plants (ruined the garden of 
_ truth with his disastrous doctrine). Of R. Akiba alone is it said 
that in peace he ascended and in peace he came back. The 
Angels would have sent even him away, but the Holy One, who 
is blessed for ever, said to them, “Suffer this old man, for he is 
worthy, to enjoy My honour and glory.” 

But we are going beyond what this evidence warrants, if we 
infer from it that a series of younger Rabbinical contemporaries 
of St Paul had had ecstatic experiences similar to his, and that 
he had brought this strange form of piety over from his Rabbini- 
cal past into Christianity. Granting that what is told us of these 
four Rabbis is historically true,—and that may be granting a great 
deal,—how can we tell that their experiences were similar to 
those of St Paul, or that he knew anything of such things before 
he met the Lord on the way to Damascus? 


2. ol8a dv@pwrov év Xptord wpd érav Sexatecodpuy .. . dpwa- 
yévra. ‘I 4now a man in Christ who fourteen years ago was 
caught up.’ Not, ‘I éxew (AV.) such a person fourteen years 
ago.’ St Paul knows him intimately at the time of writing, but 
not until 7. 7 does he show that he ts speaking of himself. 

The meaning of év Xpiorq@ is not clear. It is not to be taken 
with ofda, as if he were speaking in Christ’s name; it belongs to 
dvOpwrov dprayévra, and it is probably inserted in order to dis- 
claim all credit for the glorious experience, in which he was not 
active but passive, being under Divine influence ; it was ‘in the 
power of Christ’ that he was caught up.* The mention of the 
fourteen years is natural enough. In telling of a remarkable 


* «* Tx Christ points to spiritual contact with Christ as the source of all 
that follows” (Beet). To suppose that it means no more than that it was 
after he had become a Christian that he had these favours bestowed on him, 
is inadequate. 
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incident of one’s life it is natural to begin with the date, if one 
remembers it. The Prophets do so repeatedly with regard to 
their spiritual experiences, and Amos (iv. 7) does so in a manner 
parallel to this, xpé rpiay pyvav rod rpvyyrot. Cf. Hos. i. 1; 
Zech. i. 1, vil. 1; Is. vi. 13 Jer. i. 2, xxvi. 1, xiii. 7; Ezek. i 1, 
iii, 16. The date in this case shows that it was after St Paul had 
been a Christian for about seven years that this event took place. 
But there is nothing to show that during these fourteen years he 
had never mentioned to any person the fact of these revelations 
until the Corinthians compelled him to break silence (Chrys., 
Thdrt., and some moderns). The context rather implies that 
the bare fact was known; 3.¢. it was known that he said that he 
had received communications direct from heaven. 

There is nothing in Acts that can be identified with these 
experiences. The trance in xxii. 17 is very different; he is not 
caught up to the Lord, but the Lord comes to him, and he repeats 
what was said to him, as he does with regard to what was said to 
him on the road to Damascus. That he was caught up to 
heaven when he was lying apparently dead, after being stoned 
at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), is a surprising hypothesis. Even more 
surprising is the supposition that St Paul was one of the prophets 
who went down from Jerusalem to Antioch and foretold the great 
famine (Acts xi. 27, 28), and that it was when he was in the third 
heaven that the coming of the famine was revealed to him! 
With less improbability Zahn (Jntr. to N.T. iii. p. 462) connects 
this revelation with the momentous change of preaching to 
Gentiles, which was made at Antioch about a.p. 43 (Acts xi. 
25, 26). But if that were correct, would not St Paul have 
declared that he had Divine authority for this step? Conjectural 
connexions of this kind are not of much value. For other visions 
cf. Acts xvi. 9, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23; and for dprayévra cf. 
Acts vill. 39; 1 Thess. iv. 17; Rev. xii. 5. The use of dy- 
eX7juOy is similar (appendix to Mk. xvi. v. 19; Acts 1. 2, II, 22; 
1 Tim, iii, 16; 2 Kings ii. 11). ‘“Hpwdynv for yprdcbyy is late 
Greek. 

The psychological phenomenon of ecstasy is found in other 
religions and philosophies, notably in Buddhism and Neo- 
platonism. Porphyry (Vita Plotini, ii. 23) tells us that, while 
he was with him, Plotinus four times attained to that oneness 
(&wOjvat) with God which was his réAos xat oxowds, and that he 
accomplished this évepyefa dppyry. This is very different from 
what the Apostle tells us about himself. In his case there is no 
ambitious struggle, often without success, for ecstatic union with 
the Deity. ‘In the power of Christ’ he is caught up into glory. 
There is another marked contrast when we compare the elaborate 
details given us about the experiences of Enoch and others when 
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translated to heaven with the brief and restrained statements 
made by the Apostle in these few verses. He does not tell us 
what he saw in the third heaven, still less what he saw in the 
first and second, while on his way to the third.* He does not 
even tell us that he was conscious of passing through other 
celestial regions. The condensed intensity of the narrative 
leaves little room for the play of fancy or exaggeration. 

etre dv odpart ok of8a, eize éxrdg tod cdpatos obx ola. He is 
quite clear about what he knows and what he does not know. 
He knows that he was caught up even to the third heaven; 
about that there is no possibility of delusion. He was conscious 
of the transfer, and he vividly remembers that for a time he was 
in heaven. But he is not sure of the relation in which his spirit 
was to his body during this experience; about that his memory 
tells him nothing. His body may have been caught up to 
heaven, or it may have remained, bereft of consciousness, on 
earth. ‘That he was in the third heaven he was not ignorant, 
but the manner he knew not clearly” (Chrys.). This shows that 
he was alone at the time; if others had been with him, he 
would inevitably have solved this doubt by asking whether his 
body had disappeared. 

Jewish beliefs respecting Enoch and Elijah, Baruch and Ezra, 
and perhaps also Jeremiah (Mt. xvi. 14; 2 Esdr. ii. 18; 2 Macc. 
xv. 13, 14) had made the notion of dod:/y translation to heaven 
a commonplace. Such a translation may be difficult to believe, 
but in imagination it is easily realized, whereas disembodied 
spirit cannot be represented in thought. This idea of bodily 
translation would be familiar to St Paul, and he thought it 
possible that it might have taken place in his own case. With 
cire . . . elre (see on i. 6) he places the two alternatives on an 
equality. In the apocryphal Revelation or Vision of Paul ( Visio 
Pauli) it is assumed that he was caught up t# the body. On the 
other hand, in the Assumption of Moses, the soul is carried away 
without the body, and Philo (De somn. i. p. 626, Mang.) says 
that there was a tradition that Moses was freed from the body 
while he listened to the Divine utterances on the mount, dv 
dxpoarivy Muwionv dowparov yevduevov Adyos exe. But we are 
not told what became of his body during the forty days on 
Sinai. 

We may suppose that in St Paul’s case the ecstasy was 
experienced in a form which was conditioned by his existing 
beliefs respecting such subjects. We do not make our dreams, 
and they come to us independently of our wills; but they are 


* In any case there is no need to suspect Persian influence, or borrowing 
from Mazdeism, in the idea of a third heaven, as Clemen (Primitive Christs- 
anily, pp. 172, 368) suspects. 
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conditioned by the materials with which we are familiar, when 
we are awake (Bousset, p. 211). 

"Ev owpare is a colloquial expression and is equivalent to an 
adverb. For this reason it has no art., like é& otc, ‘indoors, 
at home’ (x Cor. xi. 34, xiv. 35; Mk. ii. 1);* where it is 
not thus used we have éy r@ a. (iv. 10, v. 6), just as here we 
have éxrés rot owparos, which is not a colloquial expression. 
The omission of the art. before rpfrov and other ordinals is 
also colloquial (Acts ii. 15, xxiii. 23; Mt. xxvi. 44; Mk. xiv. 
72; etc. 

dws > erom odpavod. The éws does not prove that St Paul 
regarded the third heaven as the highest of all, but certainly 
‘even to the third heaven’ would be more naturally used if the 
third heaven were the highest, than if there were four other 
heavens above it. We know from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Zev? ii. and iii.) and from the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch that some Jews about the time of St Paul distinguished 
seven heavens, an idea in which they have been followed by the 
Valentinians and by the Mahometans. Zhe Secrets of Enoch is 
not very clear in its account of the seven heavens, but in one 
place it would seem that paradise either is the third heaven or is 
in the third heaven (viii. 1-3, xlii. 3). In the Testaments the 
heavens and paradise seem to be different (Zev# xviii. 5, 6, 10). 
It is by no means certain that St Paul was familiar with these 
ideas, and it is not probable that he is alluding to them here.t 
He is using language which was to be understood by the 
Corinthians, and it is not likely that he expected them to know 
about seven heavens; whereas ‘even to the third heaven’ might 
convey to any one the idea of the most sublime condition that 
is conceivable. Irenaeus (11. xxx. 7) has good sense on his side 
when, in arguing against the Valentinians, he rejects the notion 
that the Apostle was raised only to the third heaven in a series 
of seven, leaving the four highest heavens still beyond him. 
Bengel’s suggestion may be right, that St Paul’s three heavens 
are the heaven of the clouds, the heaven of the sun and stars, 
and the heaven in which God dwells; but that of Calvin seems 
to be preferable; aumerus ternarius nar’ tfoxyv positus est pro 
summo et perfectissimo. Where seven heavens are counted, 


* In the Zestament of Abrakam (Recension B. vii., viii.) cwpnaruds and 
é& oopart are used as exact equivalents. Abraham asks to be taken up 
owpartkas, and the Lord tells Michael to take him up é» owyeart. 

T R. H. Charles (Book of the Secrets of Enoch, P. xl) and Thackeray (S# 
Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 1721.) regard it as certain that 
the Apostle was familiar with these ideas and is here influenced by them. 
Chrysostom (Hom. in Gen. iv. 3) says that to teach that ‘here are many 
heavens is to speak drevayriws rj Oelg ypagp. Basil (Hexaem. iii. 3) 
contends for three. 
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the third is a very inferior region, with somewhat earthly 
characteristics. 


8. nat ofSa tdv rovodrov dvOpwrov. ‘I know a/so that the man 
of whom I speak.’ We have to decide whether this is a repeti- 
tion of v. 2 or the record of a second experience. That aprdyo- 
pos is used in both places is no sign that vv. 3, 4 simply repeat 
v. 2 with an additional fact ; in each case, if two cases are meant, 
he was ‘caught up’ from the earth, The change from ‘third 
heaven’ to ‘paradise’ is no evidence either way; for ‘ paradise’ 
may mean the ‘third heaven’ or some portion of it, and if it is a 
mere synonym, there may have been two occasions of rapture to 
the same region of heaven. Again, the plural in gv. 1 is no 
evidence either way. It may mean more than one vision and 
revelation, or it may simply indicate a class of which one example 
is to be given. Moreover, even if vv. 3 and 4 are a repetition of 
v. 2, we still have two revelations, for the Divine communication 
in v. 9 is a revelation. See below on ov. 7. But the «aé at the 
beginning of v. 3 is rather strongly in favour of the view that we 
have two revelations without counting the Divine utterance in 
v. 9; for the xaé is almost awkwardly superfluous if what follows 
simply repeats 9. 2. 

On the whole, patristic writers seem to be mostly in favour of 
either two raptures, or one rapture in two stages, first to the third 
heaven and thence to paradise. The language of some of them 
would fit either of these hypotheses (Irenaeus, 11. xxx. 7; 
Tertullian, De Praes. Haer. 24; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat#. Lect. 
xiv. 26); but Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 12, p. 693, ed. 
Potter) is plainly for the latter; “caught up even to the third 
heaven and fhence into paradise.”* In this he is followed by 
few moderns, who for the most part adopt the view that St Paul 
is speaking throughout of only one experience, and that ‘ paradise’ 
is equivalent to the ‘third heaven.’ Bengel, however, is confident 
that vv. 3, 4 duplex ret momentum exprimunt. So also Bousset 
with somewhat less confidence; so werden wir schwerlich 
verstehen sollen, dass Paradies und dritter Himmel dasselbe seten, 
dass er sich also in seiner Aussage nur wiederhole (p. 209). 
McFadyen finds it “hard to say, but perhaps the second state- 
ment is intended to suggest a second experience, similar but 
higher.” The Fathers are loose in their quotations of the 
passage. They sometimes say that the Apostle heard unutter- 
able words in the third heaven, which is no proof that they 
identify paradise with the third heaven; and they sometimes say 
that he saw things of which it is not lawful to speak. 


* With this Erasmus agrees in his paraphrase ; rapiss est in tertsums usque 
coelum, hinc rursum in paradisum. 
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xepis rod odparos. ‘Apart from the body.’ The change 
from éxrés to xwpis should be marked in translation. 


Many texts in this verse read éxrés, and Vulg. has extra corpus in both 
places, but xwpls (B D* E*) is doubtless original, 


4. elg rov wapd8eacor. See on Lk. xxili. 43 and Swete on 
Rev. ii. 7, the only other passages in N.T. in which rapddecos 
occurs; also Hastings, DZ. ii. pp. 668f., DCG. ii. p. 318; 
Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Immortality, pp. 346 f. The word tells 
us little about the nature of the unseen world, In the O.T. it is 
used either of the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 9, 10, 15, etc.) or of 
a park or pleasure-ground (Cant. iv. 13; Eccles. ii. 5; Joel ii. 3 ; 
etc.); but it represents three or four different Hebrew words. 
We must leave open the question as to whether St Paul regards 
paradise and the third heaven as identical, or as quite different, 
or as one containing the other, for there is no clue to the 
answer. See Jnt. Journal of Apocrypha, July 1914, pp. 74f. 

Axoucev Gppynta piyara. ‘He heard unutterable utterances.’ 
The verbal contradiction may be accidental, but it is probably 
another instance of playing upon words of which St Paul is fond 
(i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, Vv. 4, Vi. I0, Vii. 10, xX. 5, 6, 12).* Neither 
‘unspeakable words’ (AV., RV.) nor arcana verba (Vulg.) exactly 
reproduces the Greek. The latter might be effata ineffadbilia. 
Cf. dAddous Aadeiv (Mk. vii. 37). “Appyros is used in class, Grk. 
of things which cannot be expressed in words (cf. orevaypois 
dXoAyrots, Rom. viii. 26); but more often of things which are 
either too sacred or too horrible to be mentioned, nefanda. 
What follows shows what is the meaning here, the only place in 
Bibl. Grk. in which the word occurs. 

& odn éfdv dvOpdmp Aadijoa. No doubt dv@pazy is to be 
taken with éf¢v rather than with AaAjoa: ‘which it is not lawful 
(Mt. xii. 4; Acts 11. 29) for a man to speak,’ rather than ‘not 
lawful to say toa man’: non licet homins logui (Vulg.) will fit 
either interpretation, but the difference between the two is not 
very great. That he heard the voices of the heavenly choir, and 
similar conjectures, are not very wise. The question, what was 
the use of the revelation, if the Apostle might not make known 
what was revealed? can be answered. It was a source of strength 
to the Apostle himself in his overwhelming trials, and thus a 
source of strength also to the millions whom he has encouraged. 
Cf. Rev. x. 4, where the seer is told not to write down what he 
heard. See Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 305. 


5. bwép rod towodrou xauxfoopar. No doubt rov rovovrov is 
masc., as is shown by +. r. dy@pwrov (v. 3) and by the contrast 


* We have something similar in Plato (Sym. 189 B) ; iia forw ra 
elpnyéva : and in Sophocles (O.C. 1001) ; &ppyrop Eros. 
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with éuavrod. He speaks as if there were two Pauls, one about 
whom he could glory, and another about whom he would not do 
so. And in a sense there were two ; for, as Origen remarks, “‘ He 
who was caught up to the third heaven and heard unspeakable 
words is a different Paul from him who said, Of such a one I will 
glory.” Toa person who has been in ecstasy that experience 
may seem to belong to a person other than his everyday self. 
And it is only as having been bestowed upon a person different 
from his ordinary self that the Apostle will glory of the unspeak- 
able favours bestowed in these raptures. They were not to his 
credit ; for he was entirely passive throughout; all was ‘of the 
Lord” and ‘in Christ.’ As to his own conduct, he returns to 
what was said in xi. 30, he will glory, not of the things which he 
has achieved, but of the things which he has suffered, the things 
in which he has been weak and the Lord strong. He returns to 
these in v. 7. 
After rais doGevelais XD?EGKLMP, fg Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
pov: B D®* 17 67, de Syrr. Copt. Arm. omit. ee xi. 30. Such insertions 


for completeness are common: see wz. 9, 10; Eph. iii. 6, v. 31; 
Phil. iv. 23. 


6. ddv ydp Oedfjow Kauxfoacbat. ‘For if I should desire to 
glory of revelations which I am allowed to disclose, or of things 
in which I was active and achieved something, I shall not be 
foolish in so doing (xi. 1, 16), for I shall be saying what is true’ 
(v. 11). If @eAjow is fut. indic., it may imply that he does desire 
to do so; but it is probably aor. subjunct. Blass, § 65. 5, holds 
that in N.T. there is no certain example of édy with fut. indic. ; 
but Lk. xix. 40 and Acts vill. 31 are hardly doubtful, and édvrep 
éxrAnpwcovew occurs in a papyrus of 2nd cent. B.c. Winer, 
p. 369; Burton, § 254; J. H. Moulton, p. 168. The timeless 
aor. infirm, after such verbs as @éAa, BovAopat, Sivapat, dAzri{w is 
normal ; ii. 7, v. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 19, xvi. 7; etc. Burton, § 113. 

$eiSopar 8é. We have this absolute use of pefSopa again 
xiii, 2: cf. Is. liv. 2, In N. T. it is elsewhere followed by a gen., 
in LXX by’ a prep., dd, wepl, twrép, eri. 

pi tis els ue Aoyionrar. ‘Lest any man should count of me, 
sin an estimate of me.’ The constr. is unusual, but it probably 
does not mean ‘lay to my credit,’ which would almost require 
enol, In Hos. vil. 15 els pe Qoyloavro rovnpd means ‘they 
imagined mischief against me.’ 

bmép 8 Brera pe H dxoder € €poG. ‘Above that which he seeth 
in me or heareth from me.’ He wishes to be judged, not by 
what he tells them respecting his exceptional privileges, but by 
what their own experience of him tells them, by his conduct, 
preaching, and letters. ‘Of me’ for é§ éxod (AV.) is misleading : 
he does not desire to be judged by what people say of him; it is 
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the words that come from him that count. In 2 Tim. 1 13, ii. 2 
we have wap éuov jKovcas. 

After dcotee 3° D* E* K LP, def Vulg. Goth. Syr.-Hark. add ris: 

N* BD? F G17 67, g Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. It is probably an inter- 
polation. Divergence of F from f. 

7. Text and punctuation of this verse are in dispute, and no 
certainty is attainable. There is probably some original error of 
dictation or of writing. But the meaning of the verse is certain 
and simple, however we reach it. The extraordinary revelations 
granted to him might have caused the Apostle to think too 
highly of himself; to prevent this, severe and humiliating bodily 
suffering was laid upon him. 

xat Ti dwrepBoAj tay dwoxaddpeov. The plur. is some confirma- 
tion of the view that v. 2 and vv. 3, 4 give us two cases of rapture, 
for ‘the revelations’ naturally refers to those just mentioned ; 
but Acts tells us of several others (xvi. 6-10, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, 
xxvii. 23), and he may be including some of these here. Lach- 
mann’s proposal to take these words with the conclusion of v. 5 
and make 2. 6 a parenthesis, is barely possible; ‘I will not glory, 
save in my weaknesses (for if I should desire . . . hear from me) 
and in the exceeding greatness of the revelations.’ WH. propose 
to take these words with the conclusion of v. 6; ‘but I forbear, 
lest any man should . . ., and by reason of the greatness of the 
revelation.’ This means that he has two reasons for forbearing, 
fear of being overrated and the greatness of the revelations. It 
is hard to believe that either arrangement was in the Apostle’s 
mind. The best attested text comes out thus, and it is possible 
that something like this was the result of incoherent dictation ; 
‘And by reason of the exceeding greatness (iv. 7) of the revela- 
tions — wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch 
(2 Thess. ii. 4) there was given to me a stake for the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted 
overmuch.’ St Paul begins with what is the basis of what 
follows,—the greatness of the revelations. Having mentioned 
this with emphasis, he begins a new constr. with 46 and finishes 
with yet another constr., repeating Wa pr) trepafpwpa either 
through forgetfulness, or (more probably) because he wishes his 
readers not to forget the purpose of the oxcAoy. For other 
possibilities see Meyer. To get rid of 5:6 would be a great help, 
but it is indefinitely more probable that it has been omitted from 
some texts because of its difficulty than that it has been inserted 
in such good texts without authority. See trepBody, Index IV. 

*Ysrepaipoucs is found in N.T. only here and in 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
where it occurs in the description of 6 dyOpwros rijs dvoplas. St 
Paul is rather fond of such compounds; trepavédvw, trepBalvo, 
trepertvyxdve, tirepvixdw, trepexreivw (x. 14), trepwieovdlu, 
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trepuydw, all of which are dwaf Aeydueva in N.T. See also on 
tirepKiav (x1. 5) p. 299. 

€560y por. Of course by God, as fva pH trepalpwpar shows. 
It was sent to preserve the Apostle from spiritual pride. See 
Aug. De. Nat. et Grat. 27; also the Reply to Faustus, xxil. 20. 
This, however, does not prevent Meyer from saying that the 
oxdXoy was given by Satan. Satan is regarded as an instrument 
for effecting the Divine purpose, as Judas in the case of the 
Atonement. See on 1 Cor. v. 5, also J. H. Bernard on r Tim. 
i. 20. Satan is ever ready to inflict suffering, and is sometimes 
made to be instrumental when suffering is needed for the dis- 
cipline of souls. This idea prevails in the prologue to the Book 
of Job. But if St Paul had meant that it was Satan who was 
the agent in this case, he would have used a less gracious word 
than €5667 which he often has of the bestowal of Divine favours ; 
e.g. Gal. ili. 21; Eph, ili 8, vi. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 14; cf. i. 22, v. 5, 
viii. 1, 16, x. 8, xiii, 10; etc. etc. Some such verb as éwiriOypc 
(Lk. x. 30, xxiii. 26; Acts xvi. 23), or BdAAw (Rev. ii. 24), or 
ériBddArAw (1 Cor. vii. 35), would have been more suitable. 
Gregory of Nazianzum in his Panegyric of Basil (Or. xiiii. 82) 
speaks of a malady of his own as rov Sedopdvov juiv rapa @eov 
oKo\ora. 

oxddop ti oapxi. These three words raise three questions, 
two of translation and one of interpretation, which have elicited 
a very large amount of discussion ; and, when all has been said, 
no certain answer to any one of the three can be given. 
What is the exact force of the dative? What is the right trans- 
lation of oxdAoy? What form of suffering is meant by the 
metaphor ? 

1. ‘for the flesh’ is on the whole more probable than ‘in 
the flesh’ (AV., RV.). Why omit ev if ‘ the flesh’ is intended ? 
Earlier English Versions differ. Wiclif and the Rhemish follow the 
ambiguous stimulus carnis adopted in the Vulgate from Cyprian 
ee iil, 6, De Mortal. 13) and the translator of Irenaeus 

V. ili. 1); they have ‘pricke of my flesh.’ Between these come 

Tyndale ‘ unquyetnes of the flesshe,’ Coverdale ‘ warnynge geven 
unto my flesh,’ Cranmer ‘unquyetnes thorow the flesshe,’ and 
the Genevan ‘pricke in the fleshe.’ No one now would adopt 
either ‘of’ or ‘through,’ but ‘unto’ is not very different from 
‘for.’ See Winer, p. 276, and Waite, ad Joc. 

2. For the translation of oxéAoy we are offered ‘stake,’ ‘ spike,’ 
‘splinter,’ and ‘thorn.’ The choice really lies between ‘stake’ 
and ‘thorn,’ #.e. between a very large and a comparatively small 
cause of bodily pain. In class. Grk. the common meaning of 
oxodAow is ‘stake,’ either for palisading or impaling, and a stake 
for impalement is a very vivid metaphor for intense physica] 
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suffering. Hence oxdéAoy was sometimes used of the cross (Orig. 
¢. Cels. i. 68) and dvacxoAoméw of crucifixion (Eus. /7.£. ii. 25). 
Tertullian twice has sudes as a translation (De Fuga in Pers. 2; 
De Pudic. 13). Luther has Pfahkl ins Fleish, Beza surculus infixus 
carnt. In his essay at the end of Gal. iv., Lightfoot interprets the 
expression as “‘a stake driven through the flesh.” Stanley (ad Joc.) 
and Ramsay (S¢ Paul, p. 97) decide for ‘stake’ rather than 
‘thorn’; and Beet, Emmet, Klopper, Massie, A. T. Robertson, 
Waite, Way, Weymouth adopt this rendering. But Alford, 
Bachmann, Bousset, Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Field, 
Findlay, Heinrici, Krenkel, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Menzies, 
Meyer, F. W. Robertson, Schaff, and Schmiedel abide by the 
usual rendering, ‘thorn.’ Farrar (S# aul, i. p. 221) tries to 
keep both; “impalement . . . by this wounding splinter.” 

In LXX oxodoy occurs four times, | oxdAores év TOUS bpOadpois 
tpiy Kat Borides éy Tais whevpats tpov AN um. XXxxiil. 5 5). ovK 
évovras obxért ev oixp tod ‘Iopanr oxddorp muxpias Kai d«ava 
ddivys (Ezek. xxviii. 24). dy ppdoow tiv dd6v aris év oKohoye 
(Hos. ii. 6). kal rayvynv os dda éxt yijs Xéet, Kat maydioa yiveras 
oxodéruv axpa (Ecclus. xliii. 19). ‘Thorn’ or ‘splinter’ seems 
to be the meaning in all four passages, but ‘stake’ might be 
the meaning in Hos. ii. 6. Yet we cannot be sure that one 
and the same rendering is right in all four places, for, in 
the first three, oxdéAoy represents three different Hebrew 
words. It is not impossible that Num. xxxiii. 55 is the 
source of St Paul’s expression, and in that case we have an 
answer to the objection urged against ‘thorn,’ that it is not so 
suitable as ‘stake’ to represent intense pain.* But in all 
the renderings, it is the idea of acuteness that seems to be 
primary, and a thorn or a splinter or a spike may be sharper 
than a stake. 

3. It is over the third question that there has been most 
discussion, with as much disagreement about the answer as in 
the other two cases. But the attempt to answer this question 
raises a fourth, which can be decided with considerable 
probability, yet, as in the other cases, without certainty. The 
oKoAow TH vapki is a metaphor for some kind of suffering. Is it 
the same as the doGévea rijs capxds and the wepacpos td ey 
TH capxi pou of Gal. iv. 13, 14? It is commonly assumed that 
it is the same, and this view has much to commend it. But 
nothing approaching to proof is possible, and of the numerous 
conjectures as to what the form of this suffering was, one may be 


* If Num. xxxiii. §5 was in St Paul’s mind, that alone would be almost 
fatal to the view that the oxédow was ophthalmia. In that case he would 
hardly have omitted éy rots é@@aduois and kept an equivalent for é rails 
whevpais. 
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true of the oxoAoy, while something quite different may be true 
of the do@évera. Unfortunately we have to confess that in neither 
case can we be at all certain as to what is true. Nevertheless, 
some negative results may be confidently maintained. 

The Apostle is not referring to any individual who was a 
‘thorn in his side’ to him, whether Alexander the coppersmith 
(2 Tim. iv. 14), as Ephraem Syrus thought, or anyone else, 
(xi. 15), as Chrysostom. That he is referring to sufferings 
caused by persecution is given by various Greek Fathers and 
one or two Latins as the explanation of the oxéAop. But it 
cannot be right. Others besides St Paul suffered greatly from 
persecution, and the oxdéAoy was something specially bestowed 
by God for his personal benefit, to counteract temptations that 
might be provoked by the special revelations. Moreover, 
he would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions. This 
theory continued to be held by a writer here and there, but it 
was at last driven from the field by an equally erroneous 
explanation. 

When a knowledge of Greek became rare in the West, 
the N.T. was studied in the Vulgate, in which Jerome had left 
stimulus carnis uncorrected. He understood the oxodAop to 
mean bodily pain, but stimulus carnis suggested to others 
temptations to impurity. The explanation about persecutions 
may have been fostered by the fact that all Christendom had 
been suffering from the horrors of the Diocletian persecution ; 
and it is evident that the theory about carnal desires having 
been the Apostle’s great trial spread widely at a time when 
monasticism accentuated the danger of temptations of the flesh. 
In each case men supposed that St Paul’s special affliction was 
akin to what was a special trouble to themselves. This view of 
the stimulus carnis became almost universal in the West, until 
Cornelius a Lapide (d. 1637)says that it is communis fideltum sensus. 
Luther’s passionate rejection of it is well known, and Calvin con- 
demns it as ridiculous. St Paul tells us that the ®rov ydpropa dex 
@eod which he received was being able to do without marriage ; see 
on 1 Cor. vii. 7-9. And if it had been otherwise, he would not 
have regarded sexual desire as a ‘weakness’ in which he could 
glory. No Greek Father adopts this view, and it is doubtful 
whether any Latin writer of the first six centuries does, The 
statement that Jerome, Augustine, and Salvian do so 1s 
erroneous. Jerome says bodily pain, Augustine persecution, 
and Salvian nothing; he nowhere quotes or explains the 
passage. 

Since the Reformation, spiritual trials, such as temptations 
to unbelief or despair, have been a favourite hypothesis. But 
they fit this passage badly, and Gal. iv. 13, 14 not at all. St 
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Paul nowhere hints at such difficulties, nor would he have 
gloried in them from any point of view. It is those who have 
themselves been tormented by such things that have imagined 
them as the special trial of the Apostle. 

Of these three lines of thought we may say that St Paul 
would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions, and that 
he would not have been told to cease to pray against evil con- 
cupiscence or unbelief. 

Modern writers generally go back to the earliest tradition 
that the oxcdAoy was some acute malady, so painful and sucha 
hindrance to the spread of the Gospel as to be regarded as the 
work of the devil. But it was sent by God at intervals as a 
disciplinary reminder, to preserve His Apostle from spiritual 
pride. It was in this aspect that Jerome compared it to the 
slave behind the victorious commander in his triumphal chariot, 
whispering at intervals, Hominem fe esse memento (Ep. xxxix. 2). 
Thus much we learn from this passage about the oxoAoy rij 
capxi, From Gal. iv. 13, 14, we gather that the doGeveia ris 
gapxés which kept St Paul in Galatia was such as to tempt the 
Galatians to regard him with contempt and disgust, a temptation 
which they triumphantly overcame, treating him with the utmost 
consideration and affection. Any acute and recurrent malady 
will suit 2 Cor. xii. 7, but for Gal. iv. 13, 14 we require some- 
thing likely to inspire those who witness it with repulsion. The 
conjectures which fit Gal. iv. 13, 14 well, and might also be true 
of 2 Cor. xii. 7, are epilepsy, acute ophthalmia, malarial fever, 
and some forms of hysteria.* Zpilepsy has the support of 
Lightfoot, Schaff, Findlay, Bousset, Hofmann,  Holsten, 
Klopper, and others, Since Max Krenkel’s Essay in his 
Bettrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus, 1890, this conjecture of K. L. Ziegler in 
Theologische Abhandlungen, 1804, has become widespread. 
The objection that epilepsy commonly produces mental de- 
terioration is not wholly disposed of by the cases of Julius 
Caesar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and Napoleon, for we are not certain 
that the attacks from which they occasionally suffered were 
epileptic. A more serious objection is that such attacks are not 
acutely painful. Ophtha/mia is adopted by Farrar, Lewin, 
Plumptre; malarial fever by Ramsay and Emmet; hysteria 
by Lombard. When all the arguments for and against these 
and other guesses have been considered, the fact remains that 
we still do not know, for the evidence is insufficient. See Zne. 
Bib. iii, 3620; Zahn, Jnt. to N.Z. i. p. 171; Lietzmann, 
ad loc. 


* Other conjectures are sick headache, Malta fever, acute nervous 
disorder. 
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dyyehos Zarava. ‘A messenger of Satan’ or ‘an angel of 
Satan.’ The oxodAoy is here personified. Wiclif and the 
Rhemish have ‘angel,’ other English Versions, including AV. 
and RV., have ‘messenger.’ That Satan has angels was a 
common belief among the Jews (Rev. xii. 7-9; cf. Mt. ix. 34, 
xii, 24=Lk, xi. 15), and it is not disturbed by Christ (Mt. 
xxv. 41). In the Ep. of Barnabas (xviii. 1) dyyeAo rod 
@eot are opposed by dyyeAot tod Yarava. Cf. Enoch iii. 3; 
Jubilees x. 2. 

That what was the will of God for good purposes might be 
done by Satan for evil purposes is an idea that is also found 
among the Jews, as in Job i. 12, ii 6, and in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
when compared with 1 Chron. xxi. 1; also that Satan may be a 
cause of physical suffering, a belief which is not disturbed by 
Christ ; see on Lk. xiii. 11, 16.* 

With the reading Yardy (see below), which is indeclinable 
and may be nom. or gen., some would translate ‘the angel 
Satan,’ but that would require & dyyeAos 3%. Others would 
translate ‘a hostile angel,’ which is grammatically possible, but 
not probable, for in N.T. Satan is always a proper name. In 
LXX caray is sometimes ‘an adversary’; ¢g. Hyepey Kupcos 
catay TH LarAwpov tov "Adép Tov "[dupatoy (t Kings xi. 14); but 
the reading caray here is to be rejected. 

tva pe xodadifn. ‘In order that he (the messenger) may 
buffet me.’ The present tense, as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
point out, implies freq. attacks. The fact that dyyeAos immediately 
precedes this clause saves us from mixture of metaphors; a 
stake or thorn cannot ‘strike with the fist,’ but a messenger 
can. KodAados is said to be the Doric equivalent of the Attic 
xovdvAos. The verb is late Greek and perhaps colloquial ; see 
on 1 Cor. iv. 11 and cf. Mk. xiv. 65; Mt. xxvi. 67; 1 Pet. 
li, 20; also Index IV.f 

tva pi) Grepaipwyas, Emphatic repetition of the purpose of 
the oxcAoy, which must be remembered side by side with 
Satan’s share in the matter. In both cases we have pres, 
subjunct. of what was continually going on: there was freq. 
buffeting to counteract freq. temptation. But this does not 
imply that the revelations were freq. One revelation might 
occasion many temptations. Contrast the aorists in Rev. 
XViiil. 4.3 tva, py is specially freq. in 1 and 2 Cor. 

* Gregory Nazianzen, who in one place speaks of a malady of his own 
as the oxdAoy which was given him by God for his discipline (see above), in 
another says that it is possibly due to the Satan, which he, like St Paul, 
carries in his body for his own profit (Or. xlii. 26), Basil says; ‘‘The 
just Judge has sent me, in accordance with my works, a messenger of Satan 
who is buffeting me” (#/. 148). 

+ Basil uses xaraxovduXitw. 


BE AP ia 7 
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Baljon proposes to omit xal r7 UrepBodg r&y droxadtyeww as a gloss, 
but no witnesses omit the words. Nor can the perplexing 8:4 be omitted, 
although D E K P L, Latt. Syrr., Iren. Aug. omit, for itis found in 8 A B 
FG17. Theomission is ‘‘a characteristic Western attempt to deal with a 
difficulty by excision” (WH.). There is more to be said for the excision of 
the second va ph vrepalpwuat, which 8* A DEG 17, Latt. Aeth., Iren. 
Tert. Aug. omit; but the omission is probably another attempt at 
simplifying the text. Zaraxa (N* A* BD* F G17, 67**, Latt. Copt., 
Orig.) rather than Zardy (N3 A** D?9943 EK LP), which is rare in 
LXX and is found nowhere in N.T. 


8. bwép todrou . . . fva dmoorf. ‘Concerning this foe... 
that he might depart from me.’ The personification still con- 
tinues, as is shown by azoory, the nom. to which is not oxdAop 
but dyyeAos Zarava. "Adiornus in N.T. is always used of Sersons ; 
1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii 19; Heb. iii 12; and very often in Lk. 
and Acts. Cf. esp. 6 diaBodros dréorn dm’ atrod (Lk. iv. 13), and 
dréarn & ayyeAos dx atrod (Acts xii. 10), and dxréorycay dx 
avrov of wédAovres abrov dverd{av (Acts xxii. 29). Following the 
Vulg. propter quod, Beza super quod, and Luther Dafér, both AV. 
and RV. have ‘this thing’ for rovrov, and neither has ‘thing’ in 
italics. This use of trép, in which the meaning ‘in the interest 
of,’ ‘in behalf of’ (i. 6, 11, v. 15, etc.) disappears, occurs several 
times in 2 Cor. (i. 8, vii. 4, 14, Vili. 23, 24, ix. 2. 3, xii. 5); cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 1. The Latin equivalent is sufer with the abl. ; muta 
super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa (Virg. Aen. i. 750), 
and mitte civiles super urbe curas (Hor. Od. 11. vili. 17). 

tpis tdv xUpiov mapexddeoa. Such expressions as rpis paxapes 
Kal terpaxts, terque quaterque beati, do not justify us in followin 
Chrysostom and Calvin, who take tpés as meaning ‘ often.’ Why 
not say moAAdacs (viii. 22, Xi. 23, 26, 27)? It is more natural to 
understand pis literally, and with Bengel to compare our Lord’s 
three prayers inGethsemane. In each case the great trouble was 
not removed, but strength to bear it was given. It is fanciful to 
connect Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9 with these three petitions. As in the 
case of the ‘ visions and revelations,’ we have no means of know- 
ing how to fit them into the narrative in Acts. ‘The Lord’ no 
doubt means Christ, as is shown by % dvvayus rod Xpioroi (v. 9) ; 
and this use of wapaxadéw is analogous to the freq. use in the 
Gospels of those who besought Christ for help (Mk. i. 40, v. 18, 
23, Vi. 56, vii. 32, Vili. 225 etc.). Elsewhere it is freq. of beseech- 
ing or exhorting men (ii. 8, vi. 1, vili. 6, ix. 5, etc.), but not of 
prayer to God, though Josephus so uses it (Af. vi. ii. 2). St Paul 
is not intimating that Christ is man and not God, but he may be 
implying that on these occasions there was personal communica- 
tion with the Lord (Stanley). ow the communication was made, 
it is impossible toknow; neque magnopere refert(Calvin). Deiss- 
mann (Light from Anc. East, p. 311) gives an interesting parallel. 


23 
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M. Julius Apellas states on a marble sfe/e how he was several times 
cured at the shrine of Aesculapius in Epidaurus, and concerning 
one of his maladies he says, xal wepi rovrov wapexdAcoa Tov Geov. 
But it is a large inference to draw from this that St Paul “ clothes ” 
what he tells us here “‘in the style of the ancient texts relating to 
healing.” Was there any fixed style in such things? If so, did 
St Paul know it? Ifso, did it influence him here? The influence 
of the Gospel narratives is more probable. 


9. nai elpynxdy po. ‘And He atk said tome. He said it 
then and the answer still stands, it holds good. It is frequently 
used of the Divine utterances ; Acts xiii. 34; Heb. i. 13, iv. 3, 4, 
xX. 9, 13, xiii 5. Cf. yéyparra:, ‘it stands written.’ See on 
tyrryepros, 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

"Apxet cot 4) xdpts pov. The thing prayed for is refused, but 
something much better is bestowed. See on xdpis, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
This Divine gift is perpetually sufficient, good for his whole life. 
We have here another example of chiasmus ; cf. ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, 
ix, 6, x. 12. In connexion with what follows see on iv. ro. 

4 yap Sivayis dv doGevelaredeirar. ‘Where there is weakness, 
strength reaches completeness.’ Where human strength abounds, 
the effects of Divine power may be overlooked. It is easy to 
forget Providence in reading history, but we do not obtain a more 
scientific view by leaving God out of the account. Where it is 
manifest that man was powerless, God’s power becomes, not 
more real, but more evident ; iv. 7, xiii. 4; see on 1 Cor. i. 25, ii. 
3, 4 Bede shows how this truth was illustrated in the cases of 
Ethelberga and Hilda (4. Z, ix. 9, 21).* Gratiaesse potest, etiam 
ubi maximus doloris sensus est (Beng.); but the xdpis does not 
mean the xdpiopa ludrwv, so that, though he was not healed him- 
self, he was allowed the power of healing others (Chrys.). On the 
refusal of such requests; /requenter quae putamus prospera 
obsunt: tdeo non conceduntur Deo melius providente (Pseudo- 
Primasius on Rom. viii. 26). The Lord’s reply convinced the 
Apostle that this grievous affliction would not hinder his work ; 
he may even have been convinced that it was a condition of 
success. That it was the Lord’s doing, and not his, showed that 
he might glory in it. How the Lord conveyed this reply to him, 
we are not told; but to St Paul it was real, and it is not extrava- 
gant to believe that, as on the road to Damascus, Christ conversed 
with him. 

Here the verse should end; see on 1 Cor. xi 23 for a 


* ¢*'You see then that none but sufferers and weak people can fight the 
Lord’s battles, weak indeed with that weakness, founded on which that cen- 
turion of ours in the Gospel said with confidence, For when I am weak then 
am I strong, and again, For strength is made perfect in weakness” (Cassian). 
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similarly unfortunate division. In this Epistle most of the 
earlier chapters are badly divided. 

“H8vora ody paddov xauxhoopas dv tats doGeveiats. Most gladly 
therefore (because of the Lord’s reply) will I rather glory in my 
weaknesses (than pray that they may be removed). The order 
of the words is important. We have not got padAXov éy rails 
doOeveiais kavy., and we must not interpret ‘will I glory in my 
weaknesses rather than in the revelations granted to me.’ Nor 
must we make paAAoy strengthen dura: paddov may strengthen 
comparatives (Phil. i. 23), but not superlatives. Blass, § 44. 5; 
Winer, p. 300. 

tva émoxnvdoy én’ due 4 Sdvapis tod Xptorod’. A bold meta- 
phor, which may possibly be intended to suggest the Shechinah 
(see on Lk. ix. 34); ‘That the strength of the Christ may taber- 
nacle upon me.’ Karacxvynvdw is very freq. in LXX, but ém- 
oxynvow is found nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. The translations of 
Svvajus in this verse and of duvards in v. 10 should be uniform. 
AV. has ‘strength,’ ‘power,’ ‘strong’; RV. has ‘power,’ 
‘strength,’ ‘strong’; better, ‘strength,’ ‘strength,’ ‘strong.’ Vulg. 
has virtus, virtus, potens; Beza has potentia, potentia, potens. 

} yap Straus (N8* A* BD*G, Latt.) rather than 4 yap Sévauls pov 
(x? A? D2end8 EK LP, Syrr. Copt.). edef?rac (8* AB D*G) rather 
than redetofrac (NX? D® EK LP). Both verbs are freq. in LXX and trans- 
late the same Heb. words; both occur in Jn. xix. of and both are fairly 


common in N.T. B 67**, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm., Iren. omit pov after 
do @evela:s, and insertion is more probable than omission. 


10. 81d ed8oxd dy doGeveiars. ‘Wherefore I am well pleased 
in weaknesses,’ because it is precisely in them that the strength 
of Christ is conspicuous. Polybius and other secular authors 
write evdon® tw. In LXX and N.T. we commonly have 
edd. év, but the simple dat. occurs 2 Thess. 11. 12 (according to the 
best texts); 1 Macc. i. 43; 1 Esdr. iv. 39; cf. Rom. i. 32. See 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 387. In Mt. xii. 18 and 
Heb. x. 6 we have theacc. Now follow four kinds of ‘ weaknesses.’ 

‘vy UBpeow. In LXX, as in class. Grk., the word is freq. ; in 
N.T. only here and Acts xxvil. 10, 12. The plur. is compara- 
tively rare ; in LXX, only Ecclus. x. 8 ; ‘Sovereignty is transferred 
from one nation to another da vBpes.’ The word implies wanton 
injury, insolent maltreatment, and therefore it is occasionally used 
of the apparently wanton damage done by storms, asin Acts. 
Josephus (Anz. 11. vi. 4) says that the Tabernacle was protected 
by coverings against riv dro tov ouBpwv tBpw. For oreo wplas 
see on vi. 4; in Rom. viii. 35, as here, the word is connected 
with dtwypds. 

Owép Xpiorod. It is for Christ’s sake (v. 20) that he is well 
pleased in weaknesses. This is better than taking trép Xpicrov 
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with each of the four datives, although the difference in meaning 
is not great. When he knows that it is not the Lord’s will that 
he should be freed from his afflictions, he not only does not 
grieve, but for Christ’s sake is well pleased. 

Srav yap dabevi, tore Buvards eips. ‘For whenever I am weak, 
then I am strong. Cf. Boaoa trois éy cupdopais, M7 f oe a 
ro dobevis bya bivapis éorw (Philo, Vita Moys. i. 13, Pp. 92, 
Mang.). The ydp introduces the reason why he rejoices in his 
weaknesses. In his letter to Eustochium (Z/. cviii. 19), Jerome 
writes ; guando infirmor tunc fortior sum. With this paradoxical 
outburst of triumph this paragraph closes. Experience has 
taught him, and has taught those who have been witnesses of his 
work, how much he can accomplish when he is apparently dis- 
abled by his infirmities and afflictions ; that shows how amply the 
Divine declaration is justified, "Apxet oot  xdpis pou. To glory 
in these things is to glory in the strength of Christ. 

F, Vulg., but not f, insert pov after doGevelacs, as these and other 
authorities do in v. 5) and some in v. 9. é» dyd-yxass rather than cal dvay. 


UR, ee Sh but «al crevoywplacs (N* B) rather than é ove. (N° DEG 
tt.). <A omits dy diwypois. 


XII. 11-18. The Credentials of an Apostle; exceptional 
Signs and exceptional Love. 


That I have become a fool by glorying is your fault ; 
Jor you have not been loyal to one whom you might know to 
be‘an Apostle by the mighty works and the exceeding love 
which he showed to you. 


J have been making a fool of myself by writing in this 
glorying fashion ; but I am not to blame for it. It was you who 
drove me to do it; for you gave support to my opponents, 
when you ought loyally to have commended me, I had a right 
to expect this from you, for in no single thing was I inferior to 
those pre-eminent apostles of yours, although as a matter of fact 
Iam nothing. 1! The signs, yes, the signs which mark the true 
Apostle, were wrought out in your midst,—and the endurance 
of all that they cost me never failed,—in works of significance, 
works of wonder, and works of power. #8 You think that I have 
treated you badly. Well, in what respect were you put in a 
position of inferiority to my other Churches, except it be that I 
myself did not ‘sponge’ on you? Of your generosity, pray for- 
give me this dreadful wrong! 

M4 Behold that I am ready to come to you now for the third 
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time ; and you will find that, as on the two former visits, I shall 
not ‘sponge’ on you. For what I am seeking is not your 
possessions for myself, but yourselves for Christ. Do you ask 
why I refuse your possessions? Because you are my children; 
and there is no such obligation on children to provide for their 
parents as on parents to provide for their children. That is 
generally admitted ; but as for myself, most gladly will I spend 
what I have, and be utterly spent myself, for the good of your 
souls. Then, if my love for you exceeds that of fathers, am I to 
be loved less? That would indeed be a strange requital. 36 But 
you say, “ We let that pass.” You admit that I did not myself 
come down on you for maintenance, but you insinuate that, like 
the cunning knave that I am always supposed to be, I entrapped 
you in other ways by the crafty employment of agents. 1’ Did 
I? By means of any of those whom I sent to you did I take 
unfair advantage of you? 48I asked Titus to visit you, and with 
him I sent the brother whom you know. Did Titus take any 
unfair advantage of you? No one would venture to insinuate 
that. And was there any difference between his guiding prin- 
ciple and mine? Was there any difference between his conduct 
and mine? 


11. Féyova dppwv. There is a pause in the flow of impas- 
sioned language. The Apostle stops a moment in his dictation 
and reflects on what he has just been saying. He had warned 
the Corinthians that in praising himself he would be acting like 
a fool; they must make allowance for that, or at least allow him 
as much consideration as they would allow to a fool (xi. 1, 16). 
He now says emphatically, ‘I verily am become a fool.’ He 1s 
not sarcastically quoting Corinthian criticism; he is seriously 
making a criticism on himself. Téyova is emphatic, and as in 
Rev. xvi. 17 (yéyovevy) and xxi. 6 (yéyovay), means that what was 
expected or predicted has come to pass. The sentence is not 
a question. He admits the folly, but at once throws the 
responsibility for it on the Corinthians. In the next two clauses 
all the pronouns are emphatic, excepting the enclitic pe 

Speis pe dvayxdoare’ €yo yap Shedov bf’ Spay curictacbas 
‘It was you who compelled me, for J ought to have been com- 
mended by you.’ If the Corinthians had shown a decent appre- 
ciation of the Apostle’s work among them, they would never 
have tolerated the sneers and insinuations which the Judaizers 
used in discrediting him; they would have testified strongly in 
his favour. Instead of that, they commended the people who 
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attacked him. He was thereby compelled, greatly against his 
will, to commend himself, in order to free the Corinthians from 
the malign influence of his detractors. But for this reason, he 
would never have stooped to such folly. Cf. Livy, xxxviii. 29; 
Mihi, guaeso, ita ignoscatis, Patres Conscripti, si longiorem orationem 
pee cupiditas gloriandi de me, sed mecessaria criminum defensio 
act. 

In ili. 2 he told the Corinthians that they themselves were 
his commendatory letter, known and read by all men. How 
strange that he should now say that they had failed even to 
speak in his favour, when his enemies assailed him! If this 
severe charge was made in an earlier letter, and the high praise 
of iii. 2 f. was written in a later letter, after he and the Corinthians 
had become reconciled, all runs smoothly. 

Spetov . .. auvicracGar, ‘I had a right to commendation; 
it was a debt owed to me by you.’ Contrast de? (xi. 30), ‘he meust 
glory,’ not because it is his duty, but because circumstances 
force him to do so; and also go. 10, where ‘must’ depends upon 
Divine decree. 

ob8év yap dorépnoa. ‘You might have commended me with 
a good conscience, for in nothing was I inferior to your precious 
apostles.’ The aor. refers to the time when he was living at 
Corinth. See on xi. 5; here it is even more clear than there 
that St Paul is not speaking of the Twelve, but of the Judaizing 
missionaries. Ovdev is emphatic; ‘in no single thing.’ 

el xat od8dy eis. Chrysostom takes this clause as introduc- 
tory to 9. 12; so also Tyndale and Coverdale, and Hofmann 
among moderns. But Vulg., the Reformers, and almost all 
English Versions take it as the conclusion of v. 11. The pe, 
and the very awkward asyndeton which arises if ei xa is prefixed 
to 9. 12, are decisive against this arrangement. Chrys. seems to 
have had no pe in his text. The words are an appropriate con- 
clusion to v. rr, ‘There is no bragging in saying that one is 
not inferior to such people; even a nobody may do that; and, 
apart from what Christ does in him, he is a nobody.’ Cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 7, xiil. 2, XV. 9. 

LP, Syrr. Goth. add xauxdpevos after dgpwr. KABDEGK, Latt. 

omit. 

12. td pev onpeta tod dirocréAou Karepydoty ev dpiv. ‘Truly 
the signs of an Apostle were wrought out (iv. 17, v. 5, Vii. Io, 
ix. cy amone you.’ The change to the passive is to be noted. 
He does not say that he wrought them, for he was only God’s 
instrument. The tzopzov7 (see on i. 6) was his, but the especial 
testimony to the reality of his Apostleship came from God. See 
on vi. 4 and on Lk. xxi. 19; Lightfoot on Col. i. 11, iii. 12; 
Westcott on Heb. vi. 12. What special form of suffering gave 
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the opportunity for this tropovy? Did the onpeia provoke 
persecution? Or did the working of extraordinary acts of heal- 
ing cause great physical exhaustion? The latter would seem to 
be appropriate, but discouragements and difficulties of various 
kinds may be in his mind. On ‘the Signs of an Apostle’ see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 99. In English we must say ‘an 
Apostle,’ for the art. is generic, as in Mt. xviii. 17. Winer, pp. 
132, 217. In the true text there is no éy before onpeios, and 
therefore we must not connect éy doy trropovg with onpeiots. 

év Spiv. Of all his converts the Corinthians had the best 
assurance that he was a true Apostle; r Cor. ix. 2. They knew 
what they had been as heathen and what his teaching had made 
them. Moreover, Christ had commissioned the Twelve to work 
miracles, and St Paul had worked miracles at Corinth. 

onpetors [Te] kal répacw xat Suvdpecty. Evidently onpeia is 
here used with some change of meaning. In the previous clause 
it is a generic term, here a specific one. ‘The signs of an 
Apostle’ include the spiritual gifts with which God had richly 
endowed him, and which he was able to impart to many of his 
hearers ; the effectiveness of his preaching was a very convincing 
sign (iii. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 4, ix. 2). They also include ‘signs’ in the 
narrow sense; xapiopara lapdarwv of an extraordinary kind. It is 
to the other kind of oneia that St Paul commonly appeals; but 
elsewhere he appeals to these supernatural powers (1 Cor. xiv. 
18, 19; Gal. iii 5; Rom. xv. 19).* In Rom. xv. 10, as in 
2 Thess. ii. 9 and Heb. i. 4, we have the same threefold 
enumeration as here; cf. Acts il. 22. In N.T., and especially 
in the Fourth Gospel, supernatural works are often called onpeta 
without répara being coupled with onpeta, but never répara with- 
out onpeia; they are always Divine tokens, with an instructive 
purpose, and they are products of Divine power (Svvdyes); but 
they are never mere wonders, things which astonish but do not 
instruct.f St Paul had possibly three different kinds of miracles 
in his mind in this threefold enumeration, but we have no means 
of knowing how he classified them. See Trench, Sya. § xci. 

It is important to notice that in none of the passages cited 
does St Paul write for the purpose of inducing people to believe 
in miracles. The mighty works are mentioned incidentally for 
other reasons. He appeals to them as well-known facts. He 
assumes that Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans know quite 
well that miracles do happen, and that he has worked many in 

* These passages are confirmed by Acts xv. 12. ‘The overmuch 
apostles’ had nothing of the kind to show. 

t The combination onpeta xal répara is very freq. in LXX. The translation 
of both is easy ; that of duydues can hardly be made uniform, but we do not 
are mighty works,’ ‘wonderful works,’ ‘ mighty deeds’ and ‘ miracles,’ as 
in ° 
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their presence. It is incredible that he should have said this, if 
neither he nor any other Apostle had ever done anything of the 
kind ; and that all were works of Aea/ing is an assumption. 
xareipydcOn (& A B® K L) rather than rarypydcOy (B* G) or caryp- 
ydcOny (DE). But see WH. Ags. p. 161. It is difficult to decide 


between onpelos re (B® 17, 73) and onpuelors (NA D* 71, def). Neither 
é» onp. (D? EK LP) nor cat onu. (G, g) is likely to be right. 


18. ri ydp éorw 8 hoodOnre... od Katevdpxnca bpdv; ‘For 
what is there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the 
Churches, except it be that I myself did not burden you by 
claiming maintenance?’ See on xi.g. He comes back to the 
subject of his refusing to take money or maintenance from them 
owing to the mention of ‘the overmuch apostles’ inv. 11. It was 
one of the undeniable contrasts between them and him, that 
they claimed and took maintenance, while he refused it when 
offered. See on 1 Cor. ix. 12. On the form jocwbyre see WH. 
App. p. 166b, and cf. Hdt. vii. 166, vill. 75. For tép in the 
sense of ‘beyond’ after verbs of comparison see on Lk. xvi. 8, 
and cf. Gal. i. 14; Heb. iv. 12; Judg. xi. 25; 1 Kings xix. 4. 
As in x. 1, the force of atrés éyw is not clear. It may mean 
‘I myself,’ as distinct from ‘the signs of an Apostle’; his critics 
contended that it was the sign of an Apostle to receive mainten- 
ance. Or, less probably, it may mean that some of his colleagues 
had accepted maintenance; see on 1 Cor. ix. 6. The Churches 
are local Churches (viii. 1, 18, xi. 8, 28, etc.). 

xapicacbd por Thy dduxiay ravmmy. Of course his refusing to be 
‘supported by them was an advantage to the Corinthians. With 
playful irony he treats it as if it were an injury, and asks them to 
forgive it.* Cf. ii. ro; Col. ii. 13; Lk. vii. 21, where Bengel 
calls éxapicaro magnificum verbum. In what follows he affection- 
ately warns them that he will have to continue to inflict this 
‘injury’ on them. All this shows that he 1s addressing the whole 
Corinthian Church. The change of tone in these chapters 
cannot be explained by the supposition that L-ix. is addressed to 
the loyal members, while xxiii. is addressed to the rebellious, 
for the supposition 1s untenable. 


hoodOyre (R* B D*), after the analogy of é\accdw, rather than #rrjéyre 
(x? AD? K L P), from jrrdw, or &darwdOyrat (G). 


14. "I800 rpirov Toito éroipws exw eXOety wpds Spas. ‘ Behold 
this is the ¢hird visit that I am preparing to pay you.’ Or, 
‘See I am now in readiness to come to you for the ¢hsrd time.’ 


* Some hold that there is no playfulness or irony ; that he is quite serious. 
Corinthians think that his refusal is a reflexion on their generosity, and he 
asks forgiveness for seeming to treat them as niggards, Moreover, he had 
accepted support from other Churches. 
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By position tpirov is emphatic, and rpfroy rovro is acc. abs. Cf. 
Touro 76n tTpirov épavepwby 6 "Tyoots J n. XXi. 14): totro tpirov 
éxhdvnods pe (Judg. xvi. 15): wératkds pe tovro toirov (Num. 
xxii, 24). So far as grammar is concerned, rpirov rotro may be 
taken with either érotuws éxw or éAGeiv. We may translate, 
‘This i is the third time that I am making preparations to come 
to you’; but such a meaning does not agree with the un- 
questioned fact that he had already paid at least one visit. If 
he had never visited Corinth, but had twice before made pre- 
parations to come, then ‘ This 3 is the third time that I am making 
preparations to come to you’ would be a very natural thing to 
say ; but it is not a natural thing to say if he had paid one visit, 
had prepared to come again, and now for a second time was 
preparing to come again. ‘The only natural meaning of xiii. 1 is 
that he is about to pay a ¢Asrd visit, and therefore the first trans- 
lation of these words is the right one. The second visit was the 
short one év Avy: see on ii. 1, Lightfoot, Bical Essays, p. 274, 
and Conybeare and Howson, ch. xv. 

The objection that éroipzws €xw comes between rpiroy rovro 
and éAdetv, and that therefore rpirov rodro cannot be taken with 
é\Gety, is baseless, as Acts xxi. 13 shows, where éroiuws éyw comes 
between dzrofavety and tirép rod dvdparos. Krenkel (Zettrdge, 
p. 185) gives numerous examples from classical and other writers. 
Deissmann (51d. S#. p. 252) says that numerous examples exist 
of éroipws éyw in the Fayyfim documents and elsewhere; but he 
quotes none, so that we cannot compare the position of éroipws 
éxw in the sentence with its position here. 

_ wat ob Katavapxfiow. On this third visit he intends to be as 
independent as on the first and second ; he will not ‘ sponge ’ 
on them. We must carry rpirov rovro on to ov Katavapxyow in 
thought, if not in construction. As before, he will abstain from 
putting on them the benumbing pressure of having to provide 
for his necessities. It is possible that xaravapxdw had an invidious 
sound, like our ‘sponge, and that for this reason he harps on the 
word. His opponents did ‘sponge’ on the Corinthians; he 
must absolutely refuse to do so. The Revisers rightly omit 
tyuov from their Greek text, but do not put ‘to you’ in 
italics. 

of ydp {nd ra Spay GAAd Spas. Some of them had thought 
that it was because he cared so little about them that he would 
not accept anything from them (xi. 11): he says that he cares 
too much about fem to care about their Sossesstons. Not that 
he selfishly wants them for his own glory or gratification; he 
seeks to present them as a spouse to Christ (xi. 2). They are 
quite mistaken in thinking that he will take nothing from them ; 
he wants the very best that they have to give,—themselves. 
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‘I seek greater things; souls instead of goods, instead of gold 
your salvation’ (Chrys.). The pres. tense indicates his habitual 
aim; he is always seeking to win ¢hem. Cf. Mt. xviii. 15 and 
see on x Cor. ix. 19. His other reasons for refusing support 
have been discussed xi. 7-15. 

ob ydp ddeiies ta téxva Toig yovetow. He appeals to nature 
and common sense; see on dderov (o. 11); dpefAc is not 
impersonal ; ra réxva is the subject. As regards making pro- 
vision for the needs of others, it is parents who are under an 
obligation to provide for their children rather than children to 
provide for their parents. That is the normal state of things. 
He does not, of course, mean that children are under no obligation 
to support their parents. Very often one of two alternatives is 
in form negatived, not in order to exclude it absolutely, but to 
show its inferiority to the other alternative; cf. Mk. ii. 17, vi. 4, 
ix. 37; Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii, 28; Jn. xii. 44; Hos. vi. 6. 
eK 77. 12, The Corinthians are his children (1 Cor. iv. 
14, 15). 

Oncaupifew. ‘To lay up treasure,’ ‘to accumulate money’ ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2; Mt. vi. 19-21; Jas. v. 3. He does not say 
‘support’ or ‘help,’ which would have been far less true, and would 
have run counter to Christ’s teaching about Corban. For 
children to be under an obligation to help their parents is not 
uncommon ; but that they should be bound to lay up money for 
them, though possible, is an abnormal condition of things. 
St Paul allowed his Macedonian children to contribute to his 
support (xi. 9), and he told the Corinthians to lay by money for 
the poor Christians in Palestine (1 Cor. xvi. 2), but he neither 
required nor tolerated that any converts should rasse a fund for 
his support. 

K LP omit roéro after rplroy, and D E, Copt. Arm. have rovro before 
rplrov. tptrov rovro is doubtless right (¥§ A B F G, def g Vulg. Goth. Syrr. 
Aeth. After xaravapxijow, D'E K L, Latt. add suav, and D*G add 
vas. NAB 17 omit. 

15. éy® 82 FSiora Saraviow nai exSaravnPiicopa: bwdép roy 
Wuxav épav. ‘But JZ, I will most gladly (9. 9), spend and be 
utterly spent for the good of your souls’; éyw dé rav dice 
mwarépwv Kat wréov te Twoceivy erayyé\Aopar (Thdrt.). The éye is 
very emphatic ; he is ready to do more than a parent’s duty, and 
to do it with delight. He will spend all he has, and exhaust all 
his strength, for his children ; he is willing to ‘ be spent right out’ 
for them. This is his answer to the question raised in xi. 11; 
and he intimates that his love will not be extinguished, if it meets 
with no response. Cf. Mk. x. 45; Jn. x. 11, 15. With the 
rhetorical antithesis between Sazavjow and éxdaravnOjoopze: comp. 
that between dfeorw and éfovoracPyjcopuas, ‘I may make free with 
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all things, but I shall not let anything make free with me’; see on 
1 Cor. vi. 12. The 8€is ‘ But’ rather than ‘And’ (AV., RV.); he 
contrasts his own personal intentions with ordinary parental duties. 
ei weptocotdpws Spas dyad, favor dyawdpar; ‘If I love you 
more abundantly, am I loved the less?’ ‘ Are you going to let 
your love diminish as fast as my love increases? That would be 
a strange kind of return to make, a strange instance of inverse 
proportion!’ It is not quite certain that the sentence is inter- 
rogative, but to take it as a question gives it more life and vigour. 
We may make it dependent on the previous sentence; ‘I will 
most gladly be utterly spent for your souls, if the more abundantly 
I love you, the less I am loved.’ Reading éyaray the meaning 
would be, ‘But I for my part will most gladly spend and be 
wholly spent for your salvation, if, loving you the more, I am 
loved the less.’ Alford quotes; animacgue magnae prodigum 
Paullum (Hor. Od. 1. xii. 38). The xaé after el is doubtless an 
interpolation, and therefore ‘though’ (AV.) is not admissible. 
There is no need to understand anything with wepiccorépws, 
‘more abundantly than J love other Churches’; spas is not 
emphatic. And the rendering, ‘If I love you more than the 
Jalse teachers do, am I loved /ess than they are, is almost grotesque. 
In these intensely affectionate verses the. Apostle’s opponents are 
quite forgotten. 
ei (" ABFG 17, Copt.) rather than el cal (x* D® K L P, f Vulg. Syrr. 
Arm. Aeth.): D, dg omit both ef and xal. Note the divergence between 
F and f and between Gand g. It is difficult to decide between dyard 
(N° A 17, Copt) and dyardr (kX? BD FGKLP, Latt.). Asin 1 Cor. xi. 
17, focoy (& AB D*) rather than frrov (D*® K L) or &Aacoor (FG). 


16. “Eotw 84, éye 0b xateBdpnoa buds. He is quoting another 
charge which his detractors had made against him. It was 
impossible for them to deny that St Paul absolutely refused 
maintenance, and they are supposed to say; ‘Be it so, we are 
agreed about that; you did not yourself (the éys is emphatic) 
burden us by coming on us for support; but you were cunning 
enough to catch us and our money in other ways.’* Neither this 
use of géorw nor the late verb xaraBapéw is found elsewhere in Bibl. 
Greek, except that xaraBeBapnpevor is a v./. (8) in Mk. xiv. 4. 

GANG Srdpxwy wavoipyos. ‘But being in character thoroughly 
unscrupulous.’ He is, of course, quoting his critics’ estimate of 
him ; according to them, he is a born shuffler, it is his nature 
(irdpxwv) to be crafty; cf. viii. 17; Gal. i 14, ii. 14. In such 
cases trdpxuv is almost equivalent to dice. Lavotpyos is found 
nowhere else in N.T., but is freq. in Psalms and Ecclus. ; ray 
oupyfa occurs iv. 2, xi. 3; 1 Cor. ili, 19; Eph. iv. 14; Lk. xx. 23. 

* Some take forw to mean ‘Be it so ‘hat J am loved the less; Jat any 
rate was not a burden to you’; which does not fit well with what follows. 
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€\aBov. Like AapBave (xi. 20), a metaphor from hunting or 
fishing ; he entrapped or caught them in his wiliness. Some of 
his friends took maintenance (see on avrds éyd, v. 13), and he 
shared what they got; he and his friends collected money for the 
poor saints, and some of it stuck to his fingers. It is hardly 
likely that his enemies made the accusation in such plain and 
blunt terms as St Paul himself uses here: but they insinuated 
what he states plainly, and to state such charges in plain language 
is to answer them. In four rapid questions he asks them 
whether they really believe that any of the missionaries whom he 
sent to them cheated them. 


od xareBdpnoa vpas (A B D®E K L P) rather than od« éSdpnea ipnas (D*) 
or ob} Karevdpxynoa Upoy (& F G). 


17. ph twa dv dwéoradkxa mpds duds; In his eagerness he 
forgets the constr. with which he started, and he leaves rwa 
without any verb to govern it. ‘Did I, by means of any of those 
whom I have sent unto you, take advantage of you?’ Cf. ii. 11, 
xii, 2; x Thess. iv. 6. The verb, as distinct from wéu7rw, implies 
that those sent had a definite mission, and the tense implies 
that the mission was permanent. Perhaps he originally meant 
the question to run, ‘Have I ever sent anyone to you through 
whom you were defrauded?’ This probably means that they 
‘got money under false pretences,’ especially in connexion with 
the Palestine relief fund.* See on viii. 20, 21. 


18. wapexddeoa Titov Kat ouvardoteha tiv ddehddv. ‘I 
exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother’ (see on ii. 13), 
t.e. some Christian whom the Corinthians knew, ‘the brother 
whom you remember.’ There seem to have been three missions 
of Titus to Corinth; (1) the one mentioned here and in viii. 6 
(xa9ws wxpoevypgaro), in which Titus and one colleague sfarted the 
Palestine collection ; f (2) the one alluded to in il. 13, vil. 6, 13, 
in which Titus carried a severe letter from the Apostle, by means 
of which he succeeded in winning back the rebellious Corinthians 
to their allegiance ; and (3) the one mentioned viii. 6, 17, 18, 22, 
in which Titus and two colleagues were to fish the Palestine 
collection. This last cannot be alluded to here; for, when 
ch. viii. was written, Titus and his two colleagues had not yet 
started for Corinth. And it is very unlikely that (2) can be the 
mission alluded to here. St Paul would not make so difficult a 
task as that of putting an end to a rebellion against his authority 
still more difficult by coupling with it a request for money. 


* Bruce, St Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 88. 

+ In this first mission Titus may have been the bearer of 1 Corinthians 
(Lightfoot, Brblical Essays, p. 181). Heevidently made himself a persona grata 
at Corinth, and hence his success in the second mission. Seeon! Cor. xvi. IL. 
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Those who identify x.—xiii. with part of the severe letter cannot 
identify (2) with the mission mentioned here, for when that 
letter was written Titus had not started with the letter.* All the 
allusions fall into place, if we assume that Titus was three times 
sent by the Apostle to Corinth; and on other grounds there is 
no objection to this hypothesis. 

phte éxdextévncey Spas Tiros; St Paul knew that the 
Corinthians had not suspected, and could not suspect, Titus of 
dishonesty. Then if Titus, the agent who worked in such 
perfect harmony with himself, was above suspicion, was it 
credible that the man for whom and with whom he laboured so 
loyally, was a cheat? The idea of Titus being dishonest in 
order to serve St Paul was ludicrous. Vulg. makes no difference 
between py and pyr, having numguid for both, but it marks the 
much more important difference between pyr: interrogative and 
ov interrogative by changing from mumguid to monne as it does 
in Lk. vi. 39. It is possible that re has dropped out between p77 
and rwa. But elsewhere Vulg. has aumguid for py (iii. 1; 
t Cor. i. 13, ix. 4, 5, 8, 9, xX. 22, etc.) as also for pajre 

08 TS abt nvedpar. wepreratycapev; ‘Walked we not in the 
same spirit’ (AV.) is better than ‘Walked we not by the same 
Spirit’ (RV.), as is shown by the parallel question which follows. 
The two questions mean that both in mind and conduct there 
was absolute and manifest harmony between Titus and himself. 
Cf. orjxere ev &vi wvevpare (Phil. i. 27). 

The fact that Timothy is not mentioned here makes it 
probable that he never reached Corinth. See on 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 
where St Paul is doubtful whether Timothy will reach Corinth. 
He probably remained in Macedonia, where there was plenty of 
work for him, until St Paul came thither from Troas (i. 1, ii. 12, 13). 


XII. 19-X10I1 10. Final Warnings in view of his 
approaching Visit. 

Think not that [amon my defence before you; it ts to 
God that I am responsible ; and it is for your good that I 
speak, for tt is you that have to be judged by me. I pray 
that, through your repentance, I may have no need to punish, 
and you may go on to perfection. 


19 Am I right in surmising that all this time you are thinking 
that it is to you that I am making my defence? It is before 


* Some, however, would make wapexd\eoa and cuwarécreika to be 
epistolary aorists, ‘I am exhorting T. and am sending with him.’ But this 
is barely possible, for érAexréyycev cannot be an epistolary aorist. All three 
verbs refer to previous missions of T. to Corinth. 
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God and in union with Christ that I am speaking as I do ;—but 
every word of it, my beloved friends, with a view to your being 
built up in holiness. And there is much need of building up, 
for I am afraid that perhaps in some ways the effect of my visit 
may be mutual disappointment,—that I should find you to be 
not such as I would, and that I should be found by you to be 
such as ye would not. I mean that I fear lest there may be 
among you strife and jealousy, wraths and factions, backbitings 
and whisperings, swellings and tumults; #! lest, when I come 
back to you, my God should again, as He did before, humiliate 
me by showing what faulty Christians you are, and I should have 
to mourn over many of you who have clung to their old sins, 
and never repented of the impurity and fornication and lascivi- 
ousness which they practised. 

XIIL. ? Jam now for the third time coming to you. Remember 
the Scripture which says, At the mouth of two witnesses and of 
three shall every word be established. That implies a strict 
investigation. *%I gave a warning, when I was with you a second 
time, to those who clung to their old sins then, and now being 
absent I give a warning to all the rest who may need it now,— 
that if I come again, as I am preparing to do, I will not spare. 
$I could not do so, seeing that you are seeking to make me 
give a proof that it is the Christ who is speaking in me, the 
Christ who in His dealings with you is not weak, but exhibits 
His power among you. ‘For though it is true that He was 
crucified through weakness, yet He is alive for evermore 
through the power of God. And you will find the same kind of 
thing in me. By union with Christ I share His weakness ; yet 
through that same power of God and in fellowship with Christ I 
shall be full of life and vigour for dealing with you. ®You seek 
a proof from me that Christ is in me, It is your own selves that 
you ought to be testing, whether you are in the faith that saves ; 
it is your own selves that you ought to be proving. Or are you 
so ignorant about your state as not to know that Christ is in 
you? Of course He is, unless (as I will not believe) you have 
failed to stand this test. ® But I trust that you will come to 
know that I have not failed. ‘ But my prayer unto God is that 
you may not in any way go wrong ; not in order that in this way 
I may be shown to have stood the test, but that you may do 
what is noble and right, even though I may seem to have failed. 
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For of course I cannot, even to secure my position as an 
Apostle, do anything that would be prejudicial to the Gospel ; 
all that I do must be in furtherance of the Gospel. % Indeed, I 
rejoice when it is owing to your Christian strength of character 
that I am weakened by losing an opportunity of proving my 
authority; and this I not only rejoice over but pray for,—I 
mean the perfecting of your characters. 1° This is my reason 
for writing as I do while I am away from you, so that, when I 
am present, I may not have to act sharply, according to the 
authority which the Lord gave me for building up and not for 
demolition, 


19. Mddas Boxetre Snr. Spiv dwodoyodpeOa; The Apostle is now 
rapidly drawing towards a conclusion ; and this verse serves as a 
passage from the vigorous afologia pro vita sua in the last three 
chapters (x.-xii.) to the grave warning which reminds the 
Corinthians of the serious duty which he has to discharge directly 
he returns to them. It rests with them to decide whether this 
third visit shall be as painful as the second visit was (i. 23, ii. 1). 
A complete reformation of their evil ways is the only thing that 
can prevent it from being so, and for this he hopes and prays. 
Earlier in this part of the letter (x. 2, 6, rz) he has hinted that 
he may be compelled to adopt severe measures ; he now speaks 
more fully. His vindication of himself must not mislead them 
as to the relation in which he and they stand to one another. 
‘All this time are you thinking that it is to you that we are 
making our defence?’ Almost all English Versions follow 
Luther, Calvin, and Beza in making this sentence interrogative. 
RV. follows Wiclif in regarding it as categorical, which is more 
severe and less tactful. St Paul could not be sure that the 
Corinthians understood him in this way. Recent translators 
and commentators remain divided on the subject. We have 
found similar doubts respecting vv. rr and 15 andx. 7. TTaAae 
in the sense of ‘for some time past’ is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. (hence the reading wadu, for even if rdAae and not 757 
were the true reading in Mk. xv. 44, the passage would not be 
parallel to this; but it is found in Plato (Phaedr. 273 C, Gorg. 
456 A). Excepting this passage and Rom. il. 15, droAoyéopat 1s 
confined in N.T. to Lk. and Acts; in LXX it Is very rare. The 
plur. may include Titus, of whom he has just spoken as above 
suspicion; but throughout this passage the changes between 
Ist sing. and rst plur. are so rapid and frequent, that we cannot 
safely insist on any change of meaning. See on i. 4. 

xatévavr, Geou €v Xpvotd Aadodpev. ‘It is in the sight of God 
in union with Christ that we are speaking.’ The first four words 
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are not to be taken together, as if they made a kind of “double 
oath”; they form a pair of guarantees. St Paul often appeals to 
the fact that he speaks and acts ‘in the sight of God’ and ‘in 
Christ.’ Cf. ii. 17, and see on 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. We have similar 
asseverations 1. 18, 23, iv. 2, V. I1, Vii. 12, xi. 11, 31; Rom. i. 9, 
ix, £; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 5, 10. See on xi. 312. 

va 82 wdvra, dyamnyrtol, dwép rijs Spay olxoSopijs. Understand 
AaAotpey: neither ‘we do’ (AV.) nor ‘are’ (RV.) is required : 
‘But every word, beloved, we speak for your edification’ (see on 
x. 8, xiii, 10). Griesbach and Scholz put a comma between & 
Xpworg and Aadovtper. The affectionate éyamyrot occurs here 
only in these last four chapters, and in vii. 1 only in the first 
nine chapters. It shows that St Paul is addressing the whole 
Church of Corinth, and not the rebellious element. We have 
several times had the exclusively Pauline use of tud» between 
the art. and the noun (see on i. 6); cf. 1 Cor. vii. 35, ix. 12. 
Oixodopu7 as in x. 8. 


wdku (N* ABFG 17, def Vulg.) rather than ré\u (kX? DEK LP, g 
Syrr. Copt.). Note the divergence of deg from DEG, xarévarns (RA 
BG) rather than xarerwweory (D E K L P). 


20. goBodpa: ydp pr mus ebay odx ofous b&w edpw dpas. 
‘For I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would, and I should be found by you such as 
ye would not.’ The authoritative voice of the Apostle, which 
begins to sound in g. 19, here increases in solemnity, yet with 
more tenderness than rigour. He is a father dealing with 
children about whom he has grave misgivings. Until he has the 
evidence before him, he utters no judgment, but he tells them 
that what he fears to find is that, instead of being peaceable and 
pure, as Christians must be, they indulge in the worst forms of 
strife and licentiousness; in short, that they have returned to 
their old heathen life. The ydp explains the previous assertion 
that what he has been saying was spoken, not to glorify himself, 
but to build up them. That is the true work of an Apostle; 
and they are still in great need of olxodouy, for the structure of 
their life seems to be utterly rotten. With a dread of this kind 
in his mind, the malice of the Judaizing opponents, and the out- 
rageous conduct of 6 déu«yoas (vil. 12), appear to be quite for- 
gotten. Yet it is all put very gently; he fears, not is certain ; 
and ‘not such as I would’ is a mild form of disapproval. More- 
over, there is a mitigating zws here and in what follows, and in 
both places it is overlooked in AV. The change from active to 
passive, and the chiasmus which brings tpas and éyw into juxta- 
position, and the shifting of the negative from the adjective to 
the verb, all add to the effect. 
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py mas epis, Lijdos x.1.A. The list of vices appears to be 
arranged in four pairs; ‘Lest by any means there should be 
found strife and jealousy (xi. 2 ; 1 Cor. iii. 3), wraths and factions 
(Phil. 1. 7, ii. 33 see on Rom. ii. 8), backbitings (see on 1 Pet. 
li, 1) and whisperings, swellings and tumults’ (vi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33). Asin the second half of v. 19, the Apostle leaves the 
verb to be understood from the previous sentence, Aadotpmeyv 
there, etpeBaowv here. Other lists of vices should be compared, 
esp. ‘the works of the flesh’ in Gal. v. 20, where we have éprs, 
Chros, Oupoi, épcOfar, as here; cf. Rom. i. 29, 30, xiii. 13; 1 Pet. 
Iv. 3; Mk. vii. 21, 22. See on 1 Cor. vi. 10, p. 119. 

There is no etymological connexion between épts and épibela 
or épGia. The latter comes from épifos, ‘a hired labourer’; 
épcOeverGar means ‘to hire partisans,’ and épifeia means ‘party 
spirit’ or ‘intrigue.’ Although xaraAaAciy (Jas. iv. 11; 1 Pet. 
ii, 12, ii, 16) is found in class, Grk., xaraAadud (1 Pet. ii. 1) 
and xaraAados (Rom. i. 30) are not: xaraAaAciy is freq. in LXX. 
For dxaracracia see on 1 Cor. xiv. 33 and Lk. xxi. 9; the 
two passages show that, like ‘disorder,’ the word has a large 
range. 

xs (RA 17, dfg Arm., Chrys.) rather than és (BDFGKLP, 
Vulg. Copt.). Note the divergence ofdfg from DFG. {ros (A BD* 


FG 17, Arm.) rather than {70 (8 D* K LP, Latt.). The two words have 
been made plural in assimilation to the six plurals which follow. 


21. ph wddw €dXOdvtos pou tarevdon pe & Ccds. Almost 
certainly the xy depends on dofodpa: ‘lest, when I come, my 
God should again humble me.’* IdAuw is emphatic by position, 
and the only way to give it emphasis is to take it, not with éA\@dvros 
(AV., RV.), but with rarevwoy. He has just spoken of his 
return to Corinth as éA@ayv, and it is there that rd@\uy would be in 
place, if it were used at all. But St Paul often uses gpxopar, 
without wdAv, for ‘coming dack’ (1. 15, 23, li. 3, Vili. 17, XIi. 20; 
1 Cor. iv. 18, 19, xi. 34, xiv. 6, XVI. 2, 5, 10, 11, 123 etc.) It 
is not his coming again that is emphasized, but the possibility of 
his being Aumiliated again, as he was when he was so outraged 
during his second visit. Alford, Bachmann, Beet, Bernard, 
Bousset, Cornely, Klopper, McFadyen, Massie, Meyer, and 
Waite are among those who see that to take raAw with éA@dvros 
is to make it superfluous rather than emphatic. St Paul took 
great pride in his converts (i. 14, iii. 2, vii. 4, viii. 24, ix. 2), and 
he felt that anything which disgraced them was a humiliation 
to him. But seeing that humiliation is wholesome for him, he 
accepts it as coming from God’s hand. That fact, however, does 
not free the Corinthians from responsibility. 

* Lachmann makes the sentence interrogative, which is possible, but harsh 
and abrupt. 


24 
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wpds Spas. Perhaps ‘before you,’ apud vos (Vulg.), but 
more probably ‘in reference to you.’ 

kal wevOjow wokdods Tay mponpaprnkérev xal ph peravonodrrur. 
‘And I should mourn (as over those who are dead) for many of 
them who continued in sin before (during my second visit) 
and did not (then) repent.’* The change from perf. to aor. is 
intelligible. The perf. refers to the persistence in former trans- 
gression, the aor. to their refusal to repent when he came to 
rebuke them. ITTpoayaprdvw occurs again xiii, 2 and nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. It is improbable that mpo- refers to their life 
previous to being converted to Christianity ; but those who deny 
the brief second visit resort to this explanation of the rare com- 
pound. 

émi tf dxaQapoie. It is not impossible to take this after 
aevOnow (‘mourn over many because of the uncleanness’), but it 
is too awkward a constr. to be probable. If there were no 
modXovs and rav mzpo. x.r.X. came after doedyeig, revOjow eri 
x.7.A. would be easy enough, and indeed it is freq. in LXX 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2; 1 Esdr. viii. 69 (73); Is. lxvi. 10), where we have 
wevOdw éxi run and éxi rwa as well as the simple acc. Much 
more probably ézi r7 dx. belongs to peravoyncavrwy. It is no 
objection to this that no such constr. is found in N.T., for 
nowhere else in the Epistles does peravoéw occur, and in 
the Gospels and Acts it is nearly always absolute, as also is 
perdvow, In LXX, peray. éxi ru is normal, and in English we 
‘repent over’ a fault as well as ‘of’ it. Cf. Wisd. xii. 19; 
1 Chron. xxi. 15. 

In Gal. v. 19 ropveia is mentioned first of the three vices ; it 
is a definite form of dxa@apoia, which means impurity of any 
kind, while doéAyea (Rom. xiii. 13; Gal. v. 19; Eph. iv. 19) 
adds the idea of wanton defiance of public decency.f Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and the translator of Irenaeus vary in their renderings 
of doéAyea (vilitas and lasavia; immunditia and kbido and 
incestum ; immunditia and libido); and in Vulg. Jerome varies 
also (tmpudicitia and /uxuria). 

Neither here nor 1 Thess. ii. 3 (see Lightfoot or Milligan) 
can dxa@apoia mean ‘ covetousness’ or ‘impure motives in the 
acquisition of money.’ To a Jew dxafapoia might mean 
‘spiritual impurity,’ viz. idolatry, but not ‘avarice.’ 

It certainly is startling to find the Apostle giving utterance to 
these dreadful misgivings respecting the lives of his Corinthian 

* Contrast the Corinthians’ conduct about the case of incest ; ob? n@\Aor 
ExevOhoare (1 Cor. v. 2). It is not likely that rev@fow is a euphemism for 
‘sorrowfully punish.’ Verdi et germani pastoris affectum nobis exprimtt, qusam 
luctu aliorum peccata se prosecuturum dicst (Calvin). 


+ Originally this idea was the whole of the meaning, without any special 
reference to impurity. 
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converts i the same letter in which he has so frequently given 
them the highest praise. In the first nine chapters he says; ‘In 
your faith ye stand firm’ (i. 24); ‘my joy is the joy of you ad/ 
(ii. 3); ‘ye are an epistle of Christ’ (iii. 3); ‘great is my 
glorying on your behalf?’ (vii. 4); ‘your zeal for me’ (vii. 7) ; 
‘in everything ye approved yourselves to be pure in the matter’ 
(vii. rz); ‘he remembereth the obedience of you a//’ (vii. 15) ; 
‘in everything Iam of good courage concerning you’ (vii. Fy 
‘ye abound in everything, in faith, and utterance, and know- 
ledge, and in all earnestness, and in your love to us (viii. 7) ; 
‘I know your readiness, of which I glory on your behalf’ (ix. 2). 
And yet afew pages later he tells them that he fears to find them 
indulging in every kind of dissension and enmity, and many of 
them indulging in vile forms of impurity,—just the two forms of 
evil which are conspicuous in 1 Corinthians ; ¢.g. i. 11, Vv. 2, Vi. 
9-11, 13. The incongruity is so glaring that the Apostle can hardly 
have been unaware of it, and so tactful a teacher would see that 
such incompatible statements would produce little effect. What 
was the worth of the commendations of a man, who all the while 
had these black thoughts at the back of his mind? 
If we suppose that these grave fears were expressed first, at 
a time when the condition of the Corinthian Church was alarm- 
ing him, and that the generous praise followed, after the crisis had 
ended happily, all falls into place. 
€\Odvros nou (N* A BG P) rather than éA@dvra we (N® D K L) ; and per- 


haps rawewdoy (SAK) rather than rarewice (BDEGPL). But 
rarewdoy, like €\@éyra pe, looks like a correction. 


XIX. 1-10. The warnings connected with his approaching 
visit are continued, but there is not much more to be said, and 
he says it concisely. His concluding charges are given with 
Apostolic firmness and decision. He explains to them what 
they may expect from him (1-4), what they must do themselves 
(5-9), and why he writes before coming (10). 


1. Tpirov roGro épyopar mpds bpas. ‘For the third time I am 
now coming to you,’ or, ‘This is the third time I am coming to 
you’; cf. xii. 14. It is possible to understand the words other- 
wise, for some eminent scholars do so, but the only natural 
meaning is that he has already paid two visits to Corinth (the 
long one, when he founded the Church, and the short one, when 
its members treated him so badly), and that he is about to pay 
a third. Lightfooot finds xi. 14 and xiii. 1, 2 “inexplicable 
under any other hypothesis.” Alford says that “had not chrono- 
logical theories intervened, no one would ever have thought of 
any other rendering.” See on xil. 14. 

éxt ordpartos Svo paptipwy Kal tpidv. The citation is slightly 
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abbreviated; in Deut. xix. 15 the words after «af run émi 
oTOpATos THOY papTupwy oTHcera wav ppua. In 1 Tim. v. 19 we 
have # for xa/, and some texts have # here, but the sense is 
much the same whichever reading we adopt.* Logically ‘three’ 
should come first; ‘three witnesses, and (or) two, if three are 
not to be had’; but it is natural to put ‘two’ before ‘three.’ 

It is more important, and less easy, to decide why St Paul 
introduces this quotation. He may mean that he is going to 
hold a formal investigation, in which everything will be con- 
ducted according to the law which he quotes.t The accused 
will not be condemned unless the accusation is proved to be 
true on adequate testimony. He may also mean that he is not 
going to claim to have received revelations about the Corinthians’ 
conduct ; he will act upon human testimony, which can be sifted. 

But is it likely that he was about to hold a court in which 
charges of misconduct could be made by one Corinthian 
Christian against another? { Would he give facilities for any 
such proceedings? The sins with which he is about to deal are 
flagrant sins, which those who committed them did not conceal, 
because (as they claimed) they were not sins, but acts which the 
emancipated Christian was free to commit, if they pleased him. 
There was no need of witnesses; Corinthians who gloried in 
their shame would be condemned out of their own mouth, and 
there would be no room for an Inquisition. 

Again, xai rptév appears to have a definite relation to rpirov 
rovro, and the hypothesis of an Inquisition gives no link between 
the two. 

To avoid these difficulties, Chrysostom and Theodoret, with 
Calvin and some moderns, suggest that the visits to Corinth, two 
paid and one about to be paid, are the three witnesses. On the 
previous occasions he has found much that he was obliged to 
condemn, and he fears that during the third visit he may finda 
great deal of the same kind. That will amount to threefold 
testimony against them. True that it is the testimony of only 
one witness, but it is not mere repetition of the same evidence, 
for he bears witness to three different groups of fact. This is 
not a very attractive interpretation, but St Paul’s manner of 
using Scripture 1s sometimes so free that we can hardly reject 
this interpretation as unworthy of him. Nevertheless, if we 
accept it, we need not suppose with Bousset that St Paul makes 
the suggestion that three visits are equivalent to three witnesses 

* Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 63 E, dts xal rpls wlvecv. 

t ‘‘ When he arrives, he will proceed at once to hold a judicial investiga- 
tion, and will carry it through with legal stringency ” (Denney). 

t As Erasmus puts it, gursquzs delatus fuerit, 1s duorum aut trium 
hominum testimonto vel absolvetur vel damnabitur. Cf. “Judge not alone, 
for none may judge alone save One” ( Pérge Adoth, iv. 12). 
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‘humorously.’ The Apostle is speaking with the utmost serious- 
ness and gravity. Hence the impressive asyndeton of the 
opening sentences. But with regard to the rival interpretations 
of the Apostle’s meaning we must be content to remain in doubt. 

xav pjpa. In the original text (Deut. xix. 15) either render- 
ing may be right, ‘shall a matter be established’ or ‘shall a word 
be confirmed,’ #.e. regarded as valid (Num. xxx. 5). In the 
quotation in Mt. xvii. 16, ‘every word may be established’ 
(AV., RV.), is doubtless correct, and it may be correct here 
(AV., RV.); but ‘matter’ or ‘thing’ makes equally good sense, 
although there is no alternative rendering in either margin. It 
is better to avoid a translation which implies that the Apostle is 
about to hold a tribunal in which Corinthians will bring charges 
against their fellow-Christians. He is going to pronounce 
sentence on those whose conduct is notorious and is not denied. 


2. wpocipnxa Kat mpodéyw ds wapdy rd Bedtepovy cat doy viv. 
In order to make quite clear the balance between zpoelpyxa and 
apodéyw, and between wapav ro Sevrepov and dav viv, the 
Apostle dovetails the two clauses. He says, ‘I have said before, 
and I do say before, as when I was present the second time, so 
now being absent’; meaning, ‘When I was present the second 
time, I gave a warning which still holds good (perf. as in xii. 9) ; 
and now that I am absent, I repeat the warning.’ Both here and 
xi. 9 mapwy is imperf. participle. Those who deny the second 
visit adopt the grammatically possible, but pointless and improbable 
rendering, ‘I have forewarned, and do now forewarn, as though 
I were present the second time, although I am now absent.’ 
We may ask with Denney, Who would ever say ‘I tell you as 
if I were present with you a second time, although in point of 
fact Iam absent’? Such mention of the absence is so needless 
as to be grotesque. 

Tos Wponpaptynxdaw Kat Tots Aotwotg macw. ‘To those who 
continued in sin before (during my second visit, as in xil. 21) 
and to all the rest, viz., all those who have lapsed into sin since 
that visit.’ St Paul is fond of stringing together words com- 
pounded with the same preposition, esp. apd. Cf. ix. 5 ; Gal. 
v. 21; Rom. vill. 29; 1 Tim. i. 18, v. 24; 2 Tim. lii. 43 xara, 
xi. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5; perd, vii. 10; wapd, 1 Tim. i. 18; trép, 
see ON Urepaipopat, Xli. 7. 

dav 2XOw eis 7d wédwv od deicopar. ‘If I come for the third 
time, I will not spare.’ Eis 76 rdAw seems to be a unique ex- 
pression ; but és 76 vorepoy occurs Thuc. ii, 20. It is amphi- 
bolous here, but must be taken with what precedes. There is 
no hint of hesitation in the edy (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10; 1 Jn. ii. 1; 
3 Jn. 10). In such cases ‘if’ is almost equivalent to ‘when,’ 
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but the possibility of an unexpected hindrance is recognized. 
But St Paul may be quoting what he said at the unfruitful 
second visit; ‘If I come back again, I shall not spare.’ 
od @eicouar. He may have been too lenient previously ; but 
there will be nothing of the kind now.* We have no means of 
knowing what manner of punishment he intends to inflict, but 
may conjecture public censure, degradation in public worship, 
and excommunication. That he would employ supernatural 
power to inflict bodily sickness and suffering is also possible ; 
see on 1 Cor. v. 5 and 1 Tim. i. 20. 
xf» (RABD®*G, Latt.) rather than »0» ypddw (DPE K LP, Syrr. 
Arm. Goth.) or »0» Xé¢yw (Copt. Aeth.). Some later Latin texts corrupted 


the dzs after uf pracsens into vodss, then vodss was struck out as having no 
authority, and thus 4¢s is omitted in the Clem. Vulg. 


8. dwelt Soxiuhy [yretre. This is closely connected with what 
precedes, and there should be at most a semicolon (RV.) at the 
end of v. 2. He will not spare, because the Corinthians them- 
selves have made it impossible for him to do so; ‘seeing that ye 
are seeking a proof (ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 13) of the Christ that 
speaketh in me.’ They demanded that the Apostle should give 
some convincing sign that Christ was working in him. Christ 
ought to manifest His power in him. That made it n 
for St Paul to show how severely Christ condemned such sins 
as theirs, when there was no repentance. This seems to point 
to the supernatural infliction of suffering. There is perhaps 
something of irony in this. ‘You want a proof that the power 
of Christ is in me. You shall have it,—in a form that will not 
please you.’ 

elg Guas odx dodevet dAAd Suvaret dv Spiv. Chiasmus once 
more, as in xii. 9, 20, etc.; ‘Who to youward is not weak, but 
is powerful in you.’ Avvaréw is peculiar to Paul in Bibl. Grk., 
who uses it always of Divine power. When he wants a contrast 
to human weakness, he uses duvards eiut (v. 9, xii. 10); but this 
may be accidental. Neither towards the Corinthians nor among 
them had Christ shown Himself to be wanting in power. There 
was the amazing fact of ‘saints’ in such a city as Corinth. 
There were the spiritual gifts which had been so richly bestowed 
upon many members of the Church, and of which some of 
them had been so proud. And there were the onpeid re xai 
répara xat Suvdzes wrought by the Apostle himself (xii. 12). 
Scepticism in the case of men who had had these experiences 
was wilful scepticism; they did not wish to be convinced. 
But when he comes they shall have evidence which they cannot 
resist. 


* If this threat is referred to in i. 23, then this passage must have been 
written before that. See Rendall, p. 39. 
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4. nal ydp éoraupdby é€ doGeveias. ‘For it is quite true 
(xa) that He was crucified through weakness.’ This explains 
V. 3, aS Uv. 3 explains v. 2, and in each case there should not be 
more than a semicolon between the verses. To those who were 
on the broad way that leads to destruction the doctrine of a 
crucified Christ was, of course, foolishness (1 Cor. i. 18), and St 
Paul is here anticipating the objection that there could not be 
much Zower in a Christ who could not save Himself from cruci- 
fixion. He admits that in a sense it was through weakness that 
Christ was crucified ; His father and He willed that He should 
submit to an infamous death. But that took place once for 
all (aor.), and now through the power of God He is alive for 
evermore. The é« in each case marks the source; cf. xi. 26. 
With ¢£ doOeveias cf. Phil. ii. 7,8; Heb. v. 8; with é« Suvdpews 
@eov cf. Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11; Phil. 11. 9. 

kal ydp tpets doOevotuey dv adra Another explanation of 
what immediately precedes. The fact that both weakness and 
power have been exhibited in the case of Christ is all the more 
credible, because the very same surprising change is found to 
take place in those who have such real union with Him; ‘For 
we also are weak in Him, yet we shall live with Him through the 
power of God toward you.’ Incidentally we here see how 
intensely real to St Paul was his union with Christ. In this he 
is ever a mystic. He is again referring to vigorous action during 
the remainder of his life, especially to what will be manifested in 
his impending visit to Corinth. Even if els tpéas is not original, 
npecs probably means ‘we Apostles’ rather than ‘we Christians.’ 
The Corinthians have to deal with a Christ who was raised from 
death to power, and with Chnist’s Apostle who has been saved 
from many deaths to do work for Him. 

St Paul uses both the classical fut. of {dw as well as the later 
form {jocopnat, but the latter occurs mostly in quotations from 
LXX. 


The el before éoravpwéOy (KA D® EL, fVulg. Syrr.) may be omitted 
with 8* BD*GKP17, deg Memph. After do@evoiper it is difficult 
to decide between é» (B DE K LP, de Vulg.) and ot» (RA FG, fg Copt. )e 
Pioovey (8 AB D* 17) rather than $jowper (G) or fnodueda (D*? E K L). 
B D*® E, Arm., Chrys. (twice) omit els vas, which Vulg. renders s# vedbis, 
as if we had éy dpi, as in v. 3. 


5. daurods weipdfere. . . dautods Boxuudfere. The pronouns 
are very emphatic; ‘It is your own selves that you must con- 
tinually test, . . . your own selves that you must continually 
prove’ (pres. imperat.). The Corinthians thought that it was 
their business to test him, whether he was an Apostle speaking 
with the authority of Christ (v. 3). He is prepared to give them 
proof of this; but what they ought to be doing is testing them- 
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selves, whether they are in the faith and Christ is in them. 
Ilepafw here, as often, has the neutral meaning of ‘test’ or ‘try,’ 
without any notion of tempting to evil; seé Swete on Rev. ii 2 
and Hort on 1 Pet. 1. 7, and cf. Jn. vi. 6; Jas. i. 2. The testing 
would be self-examination in accordance with Mt. vii. 16; ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them’; were they living Christian lives ? 
Aoxidtw is never used in the sense of tempting to evil; it may 
be neutral (Lk. xii 56, xiv. 19), but it commonly means ‘prov- 
ing in the expectation of approving’ (viii. 22; 1 Cor. xi 28; 

Rom. ii. 18, xiv. 22; Eph. v. 10; 1 Thess, ii. 4). This may 
be the reason why St Paul adds it after wepafere: * Test your- 
selves; and I sincerely hope that you will stand the test.’ More 
probably he adds the word in order to prepare the way for dddéxtp0c 
and 8dxeyo. The three words give an opportunity for playing on 
words of similar formation, such as St Paul delights in; cf. L 13, 
lil, 2, iv. 8, etc.; also Rom. i. 28. 

dv rij wire, An expression of comprehensive meaning, ‘the 
principles of the new spiritual life.’ On the hypothesis of the 
integrity of 2 Corinthians it is difficult to understand how the 
Apostle could tell them to test themselves as to whether they are 
in the faith after having assured them that rj wiora éorjeare 
(i. 24) and é& wavri wepiooeiere, wiora, xal Aoyw «1.A. If he 
first told them to test themselves, and in a later letter assured 
them that he was quite satisfied, all runs quite naturally. 

4 odx émtywooxere daurods; ‘Or know ye not as to your own 
selves, that Jesus Christ is in you?’ The interrogative 9 is not 
rare; r Cor. vi. 16; Rom. vi. 3, ix. 21; Mt. vii. 4, 9. As in 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, the compound verb probably implies complete 
knowledge; he thinks that they must be quite sure that Christ 
is in them,—unless, of course, they are leading utterly un- 
Christian lives. 

ei pyre GSéxipot dore. ‘Unless perhaps ye be reprobates,’ .e. 
are not accepted (é€xoue) because you cannot stand the 
Soxipacia, He is allowing for the distressing possibility that 
they may be disqualified. Both dddxipos and déeyos are mainly 
Pauline in N.T. (see on 1 Cor. ix. 27; Rom. i. 28), and in LXX 
dddéxipos is very rare. Here the terms have a different meaning 
as applied to the Apostle and as applied to the Corinthians. 
Was the former a genuine Apostle? Were all the latter genuine 
Christians ? 

We ought perhaps to cpt "Inoobs Xporés (BDEKL, de Syrr. 
Goth.) to Xp. "Ine. any P, fg Vulg. Copt. Arm.); seeon i 1. BD, 
Aeth. omit éoru after év tye. 

6. “Awifw 82 dn yricecGe. ‘But I hope that you will come to 
know that we are not reprobate.’ This might mean one of two 
things; ‘I anticipate that experience will teach you that Christ 
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is in #s with power to inflict punishment’; or, ‘I trust that your 
testing of yourselves will show that you are sound, and then you 
are sure to see that we are sound.’ It is the spiritual who can 
judge with sureness of the spiritual. That éAwi{w may mean 
‘expect’ rather than ‘hope’ is clear from viii. 5; but St Paul is 
not likely to have meant that he expected to be obliged to punish ; 
he certainly Aofed that no such proof of his power would be 
needed. The rapid changes between 1 sing. (vv. 2, 6) and 
1 plur. (vv. 4, 7) should be noted. In all these cases he probably 
means himself only. 


7. ebydpeba 82 mpd riv Gedy. ‘But we pray unto God that 
you may do nothing evil.’ He has no desire to have any oppor- 
tunity for proving his Apostolic power by inflicting punishment. 
He would rather that his Apostleship should be undemonstrated 
than that it should be demonstrated owing to their misconduct. 
That they should do what is noble is worth far more to him than 
that he should be able to give them proof of his being an Apostle 
of Christ, Evyxouat mpds occurs several times in LXX; Num. 
xi. 2, xxi. 7; 2 Kings xx. 2; Job xxii. 27; 2 Macc. xv. 27, which 
is just what we have here. ‘The iva here gives the purpose rather 
than the contents of his petition; the latter has been already 
expressed by acc. and infin. 

Té xaAcdv implies that the act is seen to be morally beautiful, 
and in Bibl. Grk. 1rd xadov wovéw is peculiar to Paul (Gal. 
vi. 9; Rom. vii. 21). Like avrdpxea, émeixea, mpadrys, 
apoatpéopa, and daddros, it may be evidence of St Paul’s acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophical language. 

és d8éxipo. The as means that he would in that case seem 
to be disqualified. He would not have stood the test; not 
because he had failed when tested, but because the test had 
never been applied to him. He could not exhibit his power of 
punishing, because there was no one who deserved punishment. 
He would welcome such a happy state of things, however much 
it might tell against himself. 


edysueOa (RABD*GP 17, Latt.) is doubtless to be preferred to 
efouas (D? E K L, Goth.). 


8. od ydp Suvdpela. He does not mean that no one can be 
successful in opposing the truth ; magna est veritas et praevalet; a 
principle which has no special point here. He means that it 
would be utterly at variance with his character to take sides 
against the truth. Such a thing is morally impossible for him. 
All his life through he has been an ardent supporter of what he 
believed to be true, and what, since he became illuminated as a 
chosen Apostle of Christ, he knows to be true. This he can 
continue to be, and will. To rejoice in iniquity, because it gives 
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him an advantage, is impossible for him. He cannot desire 
that they should be found to be doing wrong, in order that he 
may be proved to be right. 


9. xalpopev ydp ray fpets doGevdpnery. ‘For we are not merely 
content, we rejoice whenever we are weak, through not being able 
to manifest our power, and ye are strong, through doing nothing 
that requires punishment or censure.’ Jonah was angry because 
the repentance of the Ninevites caused his prediction of their 
overthrow to be unfulfilled; but the Apostle is delighted when- 
ever his Corinthians repent, or prove themselves to be in no 
need of repentance, and thus cause his promised demonstration 
of Apostolic power (vz. 3, 4) to be unfulfilled. The ydp indicates 
that this verse is a confirmation of gv. 8. 

TouTo kat ebydue0a, Thy dpav xardpnow. ‘This is an additional 
thing that we pray for, even your perfecting.’ To pray that they 
may go on to perfection is a great deal more than merely praying 
that they may do nothing evil (zg. 7). AV. mars the effect by 
translating evyouas first ‘pray’ and then ‘wish.’ RV. is more 
accurate in having ‘pray’ in both places, and also in rendering 
xardpturts ‘perfecting’ rather than ‘perfection’; it is the growth 
in holiness that is meant. Cf. xarapriopds (Eph. iv. 12). Neither 
noun is found elsewhere in Bibl. Grk., but the verb xaraprife 
(v. 11) is common enough. The original idea is that of ‘ fitting 
together,’ whether of setting bones or reconciling parties, and hence 
in N.T. the verb is often used of setting right what has previously 
gone wrong, rectifying and restoring, rather than merely bringing 
onwards to perfection. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. ro and 
J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 12. Such a word is admirably suited 
to the context; it suggests, without necessarily implying, that at 
present things are wrong and that a process of rectification is 
needed. See on i. 6 for the Pauline usage of placing tpawr 
between the art. and the substantive. 

EKL. cal (N* A BD*GP 17, Latt.) rather than rofro 82 cal (x* D® 


10, Avda toéro. ‘For this cause,’ as iv. 1, vil. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 
17, etc. ‘Therefore’ (AV.) may be kept for ody (i. 17, iii. 12, 
v. 6, 11, 20, etc.), and ‘wherefore’ for dé (i. 20, ii. 8, iv. 13, etc.). 
It is because he desires their restoration and perfecting that he 
sends this letter before coming himself. But &a& retro may 
possibly anticipate &a and refer to what follows. 

Taira dmwv ypddw, tva wapoy ph dmrorépws xpfowzar * When 
absent I write these things, that when present I may not deal 
sharply.’ The rare adverb (Tit. i. 13; Wisd. v. 22) reflects its 
meaning upon ratra: he writes sharply, that he may not have to 
act sharply. ‘Aséroyos occurs Wisd. v. 20, Vi. 5, Xi. 10, Xil. 9, 


nat 9 
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XvVili. 15, and nowhere else in Bib]. Grk. This is further evidence 
(see on iv. 4, V. 1, 9, Vi. 3, 6, 7, Vili. 20, x. 3, 5) that St Paul knew 
the Book of Wisdom. Xpdopa with an adv. and no dat. occurs 
Job xxxiv. 20 (xapavépws) ; Is. xxviii. 21 (dAXorpiws) ; Dan. viii. 7 
(Stagcpws) ; Esth. i. 19, ix. 27 (dAAws). 

kata Thy eouciav fv 5 xupios edwxev, This depends upon sp} 
deroréuws xp. He desires to be able to abstain from dealing 
sharply ‘in accordance with the authority which the Lord gave 
me for building up and not for casting down’ (x. 4, 8). Chastise- 
ment, if needed, would, of course, be for their building up ; but at 
the moment it would look like demolition. 

Throughout the passage the Apostle’s mind hovers between 
hope and fear, hope that the condition of the Corinthian Church 
may be better than he has been led to believe, and fear that he 
may have to use very drastic measures. There has been wrong- 
doing ; of that there can be no doubt; he witnessed it himself 
during his second visit. But they may have repented, and there 
may have been no recurrence of grievous evils. On the other 
hand, the wrongdoers may be still impenitent, and others may be 
following their bad examples. He has no prejudice against any 
of them, and it will be a great delight to him to find that his 
misgivings are now baseless. But it is fair to them to declare 
plainly, that there will be a thorough investigation, and that 
impenitent transgressors, if they exist, will be severely dealt with. 
That unwelcome thought is now dismissed, and with a few affec- 
tionate sentences the Apostle brings his storm-tossed letter into a 
haven of love and peace. 


XIII. 11-13. CONCLUDING EXHORTATION, SALUTA- 
TION, AND BENEDICTION. 


If we adopt the hypothesis that the last four chapters are part 
of a letter written and sent before the first nine chapters, we need 
not, as some do, stop short at xi. ro as the end of the earlier 
fragment. Beyond reasonable doubt these remaining verses are 
the conclusion of the earlier letter, and from x. 1 to xili. 13 (14) 
is all one piece. The change to an affectionate tone here, after 
the vehemence and severity of x. 1-xill. ro, is as natural and 
intelligible as the change in the opposite direction between 
chapters ix. and x. is unnatural and perplexing.* Secondly, 
there are fairly conspicuous links between these concluding 
verses and those which immediately precede them ; xaraprifeoOe 
recalls ryv tpoyv xardprivw, while ro avr dpoveire, elonvevere looks 
like a direct reference to his dread of finding épis, (7A0s, Oupoi 


* There is a similar change from sternness to gentleness between 2 Thess. 
iii, 10-15 and 16-18, 
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x..A, (xii. 20), rampant among them. There is nothing of the 
same kind between these concluding verses and the latter part 
of ix. Moreover, the hypothesis that the whole of the last portion 
of an earlier letter has become united with the whole of the first 
portion of a later one is not a violently improbable conjecture. 
That a section of the earlier letter has been inserted between the 
main portion and the conclusion of the later letter is much less 
easy to believe. See p. 385. 


ll. Aouréy. ‘Finally’; lit. ‘as to what remains’ (1 Cor. i 
16, iv. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 8). Perhaps more colloquial 
than 1rd Aowwdy (2 Thess. iii. 1). See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 1, 
and on 1 Thess. iv. 1. 

d8ehpof, Freq. in 1 Cor., rare in 2 Cor. i-ix., and here 
only in 2 Cor. x.—xiti. They are still his brothers. 

xaipere. “Neither ‘farewell’ alone, nor ‘rejoice’ alone ” 
(Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 4); but here the meaning ‘ farewell’ 
certainly prevails. ‘ Rejoice’ would be rather incongruous after 
ob deivouas, Note the pres. imperat. in all the verbs ; the good 
points indicated are to be lasting. ‘Continue to do all these 
things.’ There must be a considerable process day by day to 
bring about complete spiritual restoration. 

kataptifecOe. This seems clearly to refer to ry buoy xardp- 
turw (v. 9). ‘Work your way onwards to perfection.’ See on 
xarypriopévot, 1 Cor. i. 10, which is similar in meaning, and see 
the illustrations in Wetstein on Mt. iv. 21. There is much that 
requires to be amended; many deficiencies remain to be made 
good, even if those who have been in sin are now penitent. 

wapaxadeioGe. This might mean ‘be of good comfort’ (AV.) 
or ‘be comforted’ (RV.), but more probably it means ‘be ex- 
horted,’ exhortamini (Vulg.), #.¢. ‘listen to my exhortations and 
entreaties.’ For ‘comfort one another’ we should probably have 
wapaxadeire GAAjAOvs, as in 1 Thess. iv. 18, v. 11, Or éavrovs 
cf. v. 5). 

: 2) oe gpovetre. ‘Be of the same mind,’ ‘ Be harmonious in 
thought and aim.’ All Churches needed this exhortation (Rom. 
xii. 16, xv. § ; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2), but no Church more than that of 
Corinth. This fits on well to the renderings given above ; ‘ Fare- 
well, Go on to perfection ; follow my exhortations ; be of the 
same mind.’ But such a sequence as ‘ Rejoice; be perfected ; 
be comforted ; be of the same mind,’ is rather disjointed. 

eipnvevere. ‘Live in peace’ (x Thess. v. 13; Rom. xiL 18; 
Mk. ix. 50). In LXX the verb is specially freq. in Job and 
Ecclus., but nowhere is there the exhortation eipnvevere. It is 
the natural result of rd aird dpovetv. But there is a more 
momentous result, which is the crown of all. 
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kat & Gedg ris dydays xal eipyms dora pe” Spdv. This 
corresponds to the two preceding exhortations, ras dydrns to 
To airo dpovetre, and elpyvys to elpnvevere. Cf. Lk. x. 6. Vulg. 
usually has carifas for dydry, but here, although there is no 
diligo to influence the rendering, it has d#lectio. ‘The God of 
Peace’ is an expression which St Paul has elsewhere; Rom. xv. 
33, Xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; cf. x Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Thess. iii. 16; 
Heb. xiti. 20. ‘The God of love’ is used nowhere else. Even 
if the two preceding exhortations had not suggested the order, 
St Paul would probably have put dydwy before eipyvy (Gal. v. 22). 
Some texts here change the order (D E L, de Goth. Arm.), prob- 
ably influenced by the passages in which 6 @eos ris elpyvys occurs. 


12. "Aordoacbe AdAtAous . . . dowdLovrat ipag of Zyros wdvres. 
Salutations at the close of the letter are found in all four groups 
of the Pauline Epistles; those in 1 Cor. xvi. 19-21 are specially 
full; still more so those in Rom. xvi. 3-23. (Cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; 
Col. iv. ro-15; Philem. 23; Tit. iii. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 19—21. 
Papyri show that such salutations at the close of a letter were a 
common feature in ordinary correspondence, and dowd{Lopa is 
commonly the verb used. As in 1 Cor. xvi. 20, the wdyres 
comes at the end with emphasis. The Apostle is sure that all 
the Christians with whom he is in touch in Macedonia will 
desire to “send their love” to their brethren in Corinth. 

dv dyig gudijpan. We must follow 8B DE K P, de in reading 
thus here. No doubt the order & quA. dyiy has been adopted 
in AF GL, fg Vulg. to make this passage agree with 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16. See the notes on all three 
of these passages respecting the ¢iAnpa adyov, and also £nc. 
Bibl. 4254, and Enc. Brit. art. ‘Pax.’ The suggestion that the 
‘kiss of concord’ was already an institution in the synagogue 
has received confirmation from what seem to be Armenian quota- 
tions from Philo; and, if that is accepted, the view that the holy 
kiss in the Christian Church was never promiscuous, is con- 
firmed. That the kiss given to a Rabbi suggested it is less 
probable. The sexes being separated in the synagogues, the 
men would kiss men, and the women would kiss women, and 
Christian assemblies would follow the same practice as a security 
that the ¢iAnpa was dywov. Nowhere in N.T. is the holy kiss 
connected with public worship. Justin (Afo/. i. 65) connects it 
with the Eucharist, Tertullian (De Ovra?¢. 18) with all prayers, 
and he seems to imply that the kiss in some cases had become 
promiscuous ; thus (4d Usxor. il. 4) Quts in carcerem ad oscu- 
landa vincula martyris reptare patietur? Jam vero alicui fratrum 
ad osculum convenire? and (De virg. vel. 14) dum inter amplexus 
et oscula assidua concalesat. But it is not clear that these 
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passages refer to the liturgical kiss. Express prohibition of the 
sexes kissing one another in public worship is found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 57, viii. rr). In the East, the kiss 
seems to have taken place before the consecration of the bread 
and wine; in the West, after it. Cyril of Jerusalem says of it; 
“Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in public by 
common friends. It is not such: this kiss blends souls one 
with another, and solicits for them entire forgiveness. Therefore 
this kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together and 
have banished all remembrance of wrong (Mt. v. 23). The kiss 
therefore is reconciliation, and for this reason is holy” (Catech. 
xxili. 3). The substitution of a ‘pax-bred’ (pax-board), which 
was kissed first by the clergy and then passed round to the 
congregation, is said to have been introduced in England by 
Archbishop Walter of York in 1250 and to have spread to other 
Churches. Disputes about precedence caused the congrega- 
tional use of these tablets to be abandoned. The British 
Museum possesses richly ornamented examples of them. In the 
Greek Church the ‘holy kiss’ seems to be represented by the 
priest’s kissing ‘the holy things’ (paten, chalice, and table) and 
by the deacon’s kissing his orarion, where the figure of the 
cross is _ . N. W. B. Robertson, Zhe Divine Liturgies, pp. 
290-292). 

While adyfp has special point, being added in order to dis- 
tinguish this kiss from the kisses of ordinary affection or respect, 
no special meaning is to be found in oi dyw, as if they were to 
be distinguished from other believers who were not dye. It 
has the usual meaning of ‘ Christians,’ those who by baptism had 
been ‘consecrated’ to the service of God. Cf. i. 1, viii. 4, ix. 1, 
12; etc. The rdvres comes last with emphasis; but Theodoret 
exaggerates its meaning when he suggests that St Paul is send- 
ing a salutation from the whole of Christendom. All the con- 
verts in Macedonia who knew that the Apostle was sending a 
letter to Corinth wished him to include a kind message from 
themselves. No salutations to individuals are needed, because 
St Paul is so soon coming himself. 


RV. and AV. follow earlier English Versions in taking dowdforra: ipas 
ol dy:o: wdyres as a separate verse, v. 13, making the benediction which 
follows it to be 9. 14. Gregory (Profegomena, pp. 173 ff.) has collected a 
number of instances in which editions differ as to the divisions between 
verses. 


13. ‘H xdpis trod xupiou “Incod. The conjectures that this 
benediction, which is the fullest in wording and in meaning of 
all the benedictions in the Pauline Epistles, was written by the 
Apostle with his own hand (Hoffmann), and was already a 
formula current in the Churches which he had founded 
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(Lietzmann), are interesting rather than probable. If the latter 
were correct, we should expect to find the same formula used in 
the benedictions at the close of later Epistles; whereas this 
triple form is unique. Evidently the simple form was the one 
which was usual with the Apostle himself. There are slight 
variations in wording, as to the insertion or omission of #pév, of 
Xpiorod (as by B here), of rdéyrwv, and of rot azvevparos before 
tpov, but it is only the ‘Grace of the Lord Jesus’ that is men- 
tioned. In no other benediction are 4 dydxry rod @eod and 4} 
xowwvia Tov ayiov mvevparos expressed. And it is the fact that 
this simple form is the Apostle’s usual form which accounts for 
the order here, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ coming before ‘God’ 
and ‘the Holy Spirit.’ St Paul began to write according to the 
type found in his earlier (1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Gal. 
vi. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 23) and later (Phil. iv. 23; Philem. 25) 
letters, and then for some reason made the benediction more 
full. The reason may have been either a wish to show that the 
severe passages which he has just dictated do not mean any 
abatement in his affection or in his desire for their spiritual 
advancement, or the thought that a community in which there 
had been so much party-spirit and contention required an 
abundant outpouring of the love of God and of the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. This is a more probable explanation of the 
order of the Divine Names than the suggestion that it is through 
the grace of Christ that we come to the love of God (Bengel).* 
From different points of view either may be placed first. ‘No 
man can come to Me, except the Father which sent Me draw 
him’ (Jn. vi. 44); and ‘No one cometh unto the Father but by 
Me’ (Jn. xiv. 6). The shortest forms of benediction are found 
in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. iii. 15. The 
only one which comes near to this in fulness is Eph. vi. 23, 24, 
but in that there is no mention of the Holy Spirit. ‘H xdpus is 
everywhere followed by pera: it is the Pauline amplification 
of the ordinary conclusion of letters, Zppwoo or eéppwobe, éppicbai 
o¢ evyonat OF éppdobar tas evxoua Acts xv. 29 we have 
"Eppwobe, but Acts xxiii. 30 must not be quoted for “Eppwo, 
which is an interpolation. From 2 Thess. iii, 17 we learn that 
this xdpts was onpetov dy wdoy érurroAZ, and it is probable that 
he usually, if not invariably, wrote it with his own hand. See on 
1 Cor. vi. 21, 23. 

On the whole, it is safest to regard all three genitives as 
subjective ; the grace which comes from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love which God inspires in the hearts of His children (cf. v. 


* “Tt is through the grace of Jesus (cf. viii. 9) that Paul has learned of 
the love of God, and therefore the name of Jesus is significantly put first” 
(McFadyen). Cf. Eph. ii. 18, which gives some support to this. 
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11), the sense of membership which the Holy Spirit imparts to 
those who are united in one Body. But in either the second 
or the third case the genitive may be objective; love towards 
God, communion with the Spirit. ‘No exegetical skill,” as 
Lietzmann remarks, can give us certainty as to the exact 
meaning of ¥ «xowwvia rod dylov aveiparos. See Bousset, 
ad loc. 

pera wdvrov budSv. No one is excluded. He has had to say 
stern and sharp things to some of them; but to every one of 
them, even to those who have been his bitterest opponents, he 
sends his blessing. The zdvrwv is exceptional in these bene- 
dictions ; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 18. See Stanley, ad loc. 

This verse “suggests beyond a doubt that beneath the 
religious life of the Apostolic age there lay a profound, though as 
yet unformulated faith in the tripersonality of God” (Swete, Zhe 
Holy Spirit in the N.T. p. 198); in other words, “that St Paul 
and the Church of his day thought of the Supreme Source of 
spiritual blessing as not single but threefold—threefold in essence, 
and not only in a manner of speech” (Sanday in Hastings, DS. 
ii, p. 213). It is egregium de ss. Trinitate testimonium (Benge)), 
for it reveals the background of the Apostle’s thought, and shows 
that he was able to expect that language of this kind would be 
understood in so young a Church as that of Corinth. In 1 Cor. 
xii. 4~6 we have: similar evidence of a sense of the threefold 
nature of the Source of all good; ‘the same Sfivit . . . the same 
Lord... the same God.’ But it is all undogmatic and unde- 
veloped. Forty years later Clement of Rome (Cor. xlvi. 3, lviii. 2) 
is more definite; “‘one God and one Christ and one Spirit of 
grace”; and “as God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, 
and the Holy Spirit.” In both places he has the usual order, 
whereas St Paul has it in neither. Eph. iv. 4-6 ought not to be 
quoted as exactly parallel, the meaning of wvedyua being different. 
The Apostle frequently distinguishes between Jesus Christ as 
Kvptos and the Father as @eds (i. 3, xi. 31; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess, 
i. I, 2, 12, il. 16, etc.). That he was acquainted with the tradition 
respecting the baptismal formula preserved in Mt. xxvill. 19 
cannot be inferred from this verse. Indeed, if he had been 
acquainted with it, we might here have had a nearer approach to 
the formula. Cf. Eph. 11. 18, ili. 14-17; Heb. vi. 4-6; 1 Jn. 
ili. 23, 24, iv. 2; Rev. i. 4, 5; Jude 20, 21; and see Plummer, 
S. Matthew, pp. 432 ff. The triple benediction in Num. vi. 24— 
26 may be compared; ‘Jehovah bless thee, and guard thee; 
Jehovah cause His face to shine upon thee, and show thee 
favour; Jehovah lift up His face towards thee, and appoint thee 
welfare.’ But there it is only the gifts that are distinguished, the 
Giver being the same throughout. See Gray, ad doc. 
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B omits Xpeorod, but it may be retained. N* ABCFG, 17, fg, etc., 
omit ’Ayuj», which here, as in most other places, is a liturgica] addition 
at the end of the Epistles. 

The hypothesis that the last portion of one letter has been 
accidentally joined to the first portion of another letter is 
supported by the fact that this very thing has happened in the 
case of other documents belonging to primitive Christian litera- 
ture. The true text of the Epistle to Diognetus ends abruptly 
at the tenth chapter. ‘The two remaining chapters belong to 
some different work, which has been accidentally attached to it, 
just as in most of the extant MSS. the latter part of the Epistle 
of Polycarp is attached to the former part of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, so as to form in appearance one work” (Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers, p. 488). These MSS. “are nine in number, 
and all belong to the same family, as appears from the fact that 
the Epistle of Polycarp runs on continuously into the Epistle of 
Barnabas without any break, the mutilated ending of Polycarp, 
§ 9, deroPavorra xal dt Has tro, being followed by the mutilated 
beginning of Barnabas, § 5, rov Aadv rov Kxatvoy x.7.X.” (tid, pp. 
166f.). See also Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, i. p. 5. 


The subscription, xpos Kopi ious Seurépa typddy dro PAlrrov 
ris Maxedovias 51a. Tirov xai Aouxa, has very little authority, although 
it is found in K, many cursives, Syr-Hark. and Copt. L omits 
‘of Macedonia’; Syr-Pesh. omits Luke; a few cursives add 
Barnabas. Philippi may be pure conjecture; Titus and Luke 
come from viii. 18, The best authorities, x A B 17, have simply 
arpos KoptwOlous B. 
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*wapadpoveiy, xi. 23. 
wapexrds, xi. 28, 
wapoucia, vii, 6, 7. 
Tappnoia, iii. 12, vii. 4. 
warip TdY OlKTipper, 1. F 
*erévns, 1X. 9. 
*wevraxis, Xi. 24. 
wewolBnots, | i. 15, iii. 4, Vill. 22, X. 2. 
wepiaipeiy, iil. 16. 
wepurcela, Vill. 2, X. 15. 
weproevay, i. 5, ili. 9, iv. 15, Vili. 
2, 7, ix. 8, 12. 
meprcds, ix. I. 
weptrcorépes, i. 12, il. 4, Vii. 13, 
15, xi. 23, xii. 15. 
¥répvcr, Vill. IO, Ix. 2. 
wider, Xi. 32. 
wioris, i. 24 iv. 13, Ve 7, Viil. 7, X. 
15, xiii. 5. 
wid, ill. 3. 
sAcioves, ol, ii. 6, iv. 15, ix. 2. 
wAeovenreiy,ii. 11, Vii. 2, xii. 17, 18. 
wAcove£ia, 1 ix. 5. 
wvevpa, ii. 13, iti. 6, iv. 13, Vil. I, 
13, xl. 4, xii. 18. 
wroeiy Td KadOv, xiil., 7. 


wodAoi, ol, 11. 17. 
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wopvela, xii. 21. 

™paypa, vii. II. 

mpavrns, x. I. 

mr peaBevey, V. 20. 
*# poapeio Oar, ix. 7. 
* poapaprdvety, xil. 21, xiii. 2. 
*wpoerdpxec Oat, viii. 6, 10. 


mpoerayyé\Xeo Oat, ix. 5. 
slic Vii. 3 xili. 2. 
xer Gat, ix. 5. 


ow aed viii II, 12, 19, ix. 2. 

*xporaraprita, ix. 5. 

© povotiv, Vill, 21. 

wporépmey, i. 16. 
eal shading eng ix. 12, xi. 9. 
wpéoxarpos, | iv. 
*xpooxomn, Vi. 3. 

wpécesroy i, II, il. 10, iii. 7, 13, 


18, iv. 6, v. 12, Vill. 24, x. I, 7; 
xi. 20. 
wpérov, vill. §- 


wrexela, Vill. 2, 9. 
*rreyevey, Vili. 9. 
mr@xds, Vi. 10. 
rvpova dat, xi. 29. 
sweopovy, lll. 14. 


paBdivey, xi. 25- 
pnpara, dpprra, xii. 4. 
pve Gas, 1, 10. 


*capydvn, xi. 33- 
xixés, 1. 12, X. 4. 
odprevee, j lil. 3. 
odpé, i. 17, iv. 11, v. 16, vii. I, 5, 
X. 2, 3, xi. 18, xii. 7. 
Zaravas, ii. II, Xi. 14, Xii. 7. 
pretoy, xii. 12. 
CT PAPOr,, My iil. 14. 
oxavbanri{ec Oar, xi. 29. 
oKevos, iv. 7. 
Fonivos, Vv. 1, 4. 


*oxddoy, xii. 7. 
oxoprifey, 1 IX. 9. 
oxéros, iv. 6, vi. 14. 
codia wapRiKn, i. 12. 
oméppa, 1X. 10, xi. 22. 
omdayxva, vi. 12, vii. 15. 
odpos, 1X. 10. 


*omovdaios, vill. 17, 22. 
owovdn, Vii. I1, 12, viii. 7, 8, 16. 
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oravpour, xiii. 4. 
oré\derGat, viii. 20. 
orevatey, V. 2, 4. 
*orevoxwpeicbar, } iv. 8 vi. 12, 
orevoyxepia, Vi. 4, Xai. 10, 
orpareia, X. 4 
orparever Oat, X. > 
*ovday, xi. 8. 
ouphépat, vill. 10, 
ouphépoy, xii. I. 
*ouppernors, vi. 15. 
ovvarobynoxey, Vii. 3. 
*ovvarocréAXay, xii. 18. 
cuveidnois, i. 12, 1V. 2, V. IZ. 
ovr éxdnpos, vill. 19. 
ouvapyery, vi. I. 
auvepyss, i. 24, Vili. 23. 
covéxey, V. 14. 
our (ny, Vil. 3. 


ouvordvey, iii, 1, iv. 2, V. 12, Vib 


4, Vii. 11, x. 12, 18. 
ovvioracGat, xii. 11. 
*ouvcardbens, vi. 16. 
ouvKpivey, xX. 12. 
ouvoxn, li. 4. 
*ouvedprey, Vill. 18, 22. 
*ovvuroupyety, i. 11. 
*ovorarixds, ill, 1. 
odpayitey, i 1, 22. 
ref dpevor, ol, ti. 15. 
cernpia, i. 6, vi. 2, Vil. IQ, 
cToppoveiy, V. 13. 


rawewvés, vii, 6, x. I. 
Tasetvoup, xi. 7 xii. 28. 
téxva, Vi. 13, xii. 14. 
rede Gat, Xi. 9. 

rétovus, & €as, 1. 13. 
tépara, xii. 12. 
THAscouros, I 1. 10. 

Tnpety éaurdy, xi. 9 
Tedbeos, i. 1, 19. 


TiveEs, ini. I, X. 2, 12. 


Tiros, ii. 13, vii. 6, 13, 14, Vili. 6, 


16, 23, xii. 18. 
roApav, X. 2, 12, xi. 21. 
rotvavrioy, li. 7. 
tpeis, dvo Kal, xiii. 1. 
rpls, xi. 25, xii. 8. 
Tpiroy rouro, Xii. 14 xiil. 2. 
Tpiros ovpards, xii. 2. 


Tpopos, Vil. 15. 
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Tpewds, ti. 12. nul, x. 10, 
TupAody, iv. 4. POdvey, x. 14. 
POeipey, vii. 2, xi. 3. 
UBpis, xii. 10. pirnpa, Fyov, xii. 12. 
vioi "Iopann, ol, ili. 7, 13. Prroripeiobat, Vv. 9. 
vids, é rou | Geo, 1. 19. oBos Geod, Vil. I. 
taxon, Vil. 15, X. 5, 6. PéBos rov Kupiov, v. 11. 
imdpyay, Vili. 17, xii. 16. Pofos xai rpdyos, vii. 15. 
mip Xpurrov, v. 20, xii, 10, ppdecetv, xi. 10. 
vmep, x1. 23. ppoveiy, xiii. 11, 
imepaiperOat, xii. 7. Ppdvipos, xi. 19. 

*imepBadddrras, xi, 23. Ppovpeiv, xl. 32. 
bmepBdAdoy, 1 lil. 10, 1x. 14. gvdakh, vi. 5, Xl. 23 
UrepBorn, i. 8, iv. 7, 17, Xil. Zo *pvoiwcis, xil. 20. 

Fimepéxeva, x. 16. *horipds, iv. 4, 6. 

*imepexreivery, x. 14. 

*iwepAlay, xi. 5, xii. 11. Xaday, xi. 33. 
dmeprepicoevey, Vii. 4. xapd, i. 15, 24, ii, 3, vii. 4, 13; 
vwrjxoos, Ik. Qe iti. 2. 

Uropory, i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12. xdpis, 1. 2, 12, 15, il. 14, etc. 

twdoraass, | Ix. 4, Xi. 17. xapiopa, 1 1. II. 

troray?, Ix. 13. xetporoveiv, Vill. 19. 

vorepeiy, xi. 5) 9; xii. Il. xopryyety, ix. 10. 

torépnpa, viil. 13, 14, ix. 12, xi. 9. xpaterv, i iil. I. 

tnpour, xi. 7. xpnorerns, vi 6. 

tropa, x. 5. Xpiords Ingous, i. 1, 19, iv. 5. 
xepeiy, vil. 2, 

dalvey, xiii. 7. xepis, xi. 28, xii. 3. 

davepovy, ii. 14 iil. 3, iv. 10, II, 

V. 10, II, vil. 12, xi. 6, Wevdddedgos, xi. 26, 
davépocs, iv. 2. *Wevdardorohos, xl. 13. 
favdos, v. 10. Yevdopat, ov, xi. 31. 
peiderOar, i. 23, xii. 6, xiii, 2. *ycOuptopds, xii. 20. 

Fhedopéves, ix. 6. Woxos, xi. 27. 


INDEX III. DOUBLE COMPOUNDS. 
* Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


dxaracracia, vi. 5, xii. 20. dperapéAnros, vii. 10, 

tdvexdupynros, ix. 15. dvundxpiros, vi. 6, 
*dwapagKevacros, ix. 4. 

éyxarahelsrecy, iv. 9. *dvmeperareiy, vi. 16, 
*érevdtcarGat, V. 2, 4. evr pdadexros, Vi. fh Vill. 12. 
st poerdpxec Gas, ¥ vili. 6, 10. 9m Poerayy Ane Gar, ae 

sap ig ane *ovvanorrhar, x ve I 

ovvéxdnpos, Vili ovvxardbecis, Vie 
*ouvumoupyeiy, i i, IT. *imepecreivaay, x. 14. 


*ev8ardarodos, xi. 13. 
26 
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INDEX IV. VARIANT VULGATE RENDERINGS. 


@ydsn, Caritas, dilectio. 

aya carissimi, dilectissimi. 

dytocvrn, sanctificatio, sanctitas, 
és, castus, sanctus. 
xéo, laedo, 
inique gero, noceo. 

ad:xia, iniquitas, injustitia. 

alo-yuvyn, dedecus, confusio, rubor. 

aloxtvona, erudesco, confundor. 

alyyadeori{e, in  captivitatem 
redigo, captivo, captivum duco. 

dxaSapola, inmunditia, spurcitia. 

axaracragia, seditio, inconstantia. 

duerapéAnros, stabilis, sine paeni- 
tentia. 

dvayyMAe, _refero, 
nuntio. 

dvayxd{e, cogo, compello, jubeo. 

dvdykn, necessitas, pressura. 

dvauiuynoKopat, reminisco, 
rememoror, recordor. 

dvasravopas, reficior, requiesco, 

dveow, requies, remissio. 

dyéyopas, sustineo, patior, suffero, 
supporto. 

dyepypévos, apertus, patens. 

avryuoGia, remuneratio, mercedes. 

adrroxreive, occido, interficio. 

dropovpa, aporior, confundor, 
mente consternor, haesito. 

drordocopa, vale facio, renuncio, 
dimitto. 

dpxaios, vetus, originalis, antiquus, 
prior. 

dpxopas, incipio, coepi. 

doedyela, inpuditia, luxuria. 

drevitu, intendo, intueor. 

drizla, ignobilitas, contumelia, 
ignominia. 

av6aiperos, voluntarius, sua volun- 
tate. 

adlornps, decedo, recedo. 

adopi(e, separo, segrego. 

dpper, insipiens, inprudens, 
stultus. 

Bdéos, altum, profundum, altitudo. 

Bdapos, pondus, onus. 

BéBaos, firmus, confirmatus, certus. 

B<eBade, confirmo, stabilio. 

Bon8ée, adjuvo, auxilior. 


adnuntio, 


injuriam facio, | yf 


Bpéors, manducandum, esca, cibus. 

yévnua, incrementum frugum, 

genimen, quod natum est, 

generatio. 

voum, fio, sum, efficior, con- 

versor, orlor, venio, intercedo, 

instituor. 

y:vyéoxe, Scio, cognosco, intelligo. 

yrépn, consilium, scentia, quod 
est placitum. 

yrepife, notum facio, ostendo 
(pass.), innotesco. 

ses notitia, scientia. 
wavde, inpendo, insumo, erogo, 
consummo. 

8éyors, oratio, obsecratio, depre- 
catio, preces, 

déopar, obsecro, rogo, oro, precor, 


deprecor. 
verbero (pass.), 


bépw, caedo, 
vapulo. 

Bdxoua, accipio, excipio, recifio, 
suscipio, 920. 

da rovro, propterea, #deo. 

daxovia, ministerium, ministratio. 

diapbeipw, corrumpo, extermino 
(pass.), intereo. 

diepxoua, franseo, pertranseo, 
penetro, ambulo, perambulo, 
transfreto, circumeo, vento, 


praetereo, peragro, €0. 

8:6, ideo, propter quod, itaque, 
quapropter, ideoque. 

doxéw, puto, existimo, volo, ards- 
fror, aestimo. 

8oxtuafw, comprobo, probo, temto. 

doxiun, experimentum, probatio. 

8efd{w, glorifico, clarifico, honori- 
fico, magnifico, honoro. 

3eped, donum, donatio, gratia. 

éyeipe, suscito, excito, Zevo, adlevo, 
elevo, erigo (pass.), surgo, con- 
surgo, exsurgo, resurgo. 

éyxaraXeira, derelinquo, relinquo, 
desero. 

éxdnuéw, peregrinor, absum, 

éxduéo, ulciscor, defendo, vindico. 

éxdve, expolio, exuo. 

éxxérre, amputo, abscido, excido, 
succido. 
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éxrés, extra, practer. 

Zuw poo bev, ante, coram, in con- 
spectu. 

évorxéa, inhabito, habito. 

éfaropdopat, taedet me, destituor. 

éfépxopa, proficiscor, procedo, 
Pe acho exeo, egredior. 

torn, mente excedo, in furo- 

rem vertor, admiror, stupeo, 
obstipesco. 

fw, foris, extra, foras, foras extra. 

tfober, fortis, aforis, deforis, de 
foris, extrinsecus. 

érraipe, extollo, /evo, elevo, sublevo. 

ériPapee, onero, gravo. 

éwexia, modestia, clementia. 

émixadéopat, i invoco, appello, 

éaiwobéw, cupio, desidero, con- 
cupisco. 

émerayn, imperium, praeceptum. 

émiredéo, aie CONSUMIMO 
(pass.), 

éssxoprryéw, administro, subminis- 
tro, tribuo. 

épHia, dissensio, contentio. 

é €ow, qui intus est, interior. 

crotpos, paratus, praeparatus. 

ebdpecros, placeo, placens, placitus, 
beneplacitus. 

evdocéo. See the ten renderings, 
P- 153- 

evrpdécdexros, 
ceptus. 

eSyopuat, oro, opto, orationem facio. 

evwdia, bonus odor, odor. 

(ndéo, aemulor, zelo. 

fara, libenter, libentissime. 

nrrdopas, minus habeo, superor. 

Gappéw, audeo, confido. 

O@ncavpi{e, thesaurizo, recondo, 
repono. 

Oriyns, tribulatio, pressura. 

Oupés, animositas, ira, indignatio, 
furor. 

l8érns, imperitus, idiota. 

inayéeo, idoneum facio, dignum | per 
facio. 

abil aequalitas, quod aequum 


acceptabilis, ac- 


loxop, fortis, validus, magnus. 
arep, stcwt, tanquam, 7 
moaum. 
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see: mundo, emundo, puri- 


cabs, sicut, juxta quod, guemad- 


modum, prout. 

xaAas, recte, bene. 

naraBdAdw, dejicio, projicio, jacio. 

xaradvw, dissolvo, destruo, de- 
verto, diverto, solwo. 

Karacyxvvopa, confundor, sienna 

xararive, absorbeo, devoro, glu utio. 

narapyte, evacuo, destruo, aboleo, 
solvo. 

xarapri{e, Perficio, apto, instruo, 
compleo. 

xarepya{opat, operor, facio, per- 
Jicio, efficio, consummo. 

xareobia, devoro, comedo. 

xevdés, vacuus, inanis. 

nevéw, evacuo, exinanio. 

xXipara, regiones, partes. 

xowevia, societas, communicatio. 

cowards, socius, communicator, 
consors. 

a 
caedo. 

xopifopar, refero, Percipio, recipio, 
accipio, reporto. 

npive, statuo, aestimo, judico. 

AapBdave, accifio, capio, percipio, 
\consequor, sumo, adsumo. 

Adure, splendesco, inluceo, luceo, 
fulgeo, refulgeo, resplendesco. 

Aads, populus, plebs. 

Aeroupyia, O cium, obsequium, 
ministerium. 

Aoyi{ouat, existimor, arditror, re- 
puto, imputo, aestimo, cogito. 

Aoyiopés, Consilium, cogt/aho. 

enti de cetero, ceterum, in 
reli 


parpedysa longanimitas, fats- 


Pry canal permaneo, remaneo. 


colaphizo, _colaphis 


pépysva, sollicitudo, aerumna, 
cura. 
ayoppdopas, transformor, re- 


gna transfiguror. 
peravote, paenitiam ago, pae- 
niteor. 
| Recaoxnpariver 
formo. 
“pacers, non jam, non amplius, 


transfiguro, re- 
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non adhuc, s#/fra non, ulterius 
non, amplius jam non, num- 
quam, #07. 

p16 Gos, aerumna, fatigatio. 

ynoreia, jejunium, jejunatio. 

vonua, cogitatio, intellectus, intelli- 
gentia, mens. 

olxodopn, aedificatio, structura. 

olxrippés, misericordia, miseratio. 

édiyos, modicus, brevis, paucus, 

rvus, minimus, minor, pus- 

illus. 

ddos, universus, totus, omnis. 

écou, quotquot, quicunque, qui. 

obxéri, non ultra, jam non, sitra 
on, amplius non, son. 

ovras, ita, Sic, stcut. 

waOnpa, passio, vitium. 

wdXsy, iterum, rursum, rursus. 

wapdarreya, delictum, peccatum. 

wapépyopa, franseo, practered, 
praetranseo. 

swapiornmu, constituo, exhibeo, 
commendo, adsigno, praeparo, 
statuo, probo. 

swapovcia, praesentia, adventus. 

wapey, praesens, cum essem apud, 
quod pervenit ad. 

wevOée, lugeo, luctum habeo. 

wemoiOnors, confidentia, fiducia. 

mpdcow, gero, facto, ago, observo, 
sector, admitto. 

mpaurns, §$mansuedo, 
modestia. 

wpotpyoua, Pracvenio, progredior, 
procedo, antecedo. 

mporéumre, deduco, praemitto, 

xpoceroy, facies, vultus. 

wrexos, egens, pauper, egenus. 

rwpow, obtundo, ercaeco, induro. 

pvlopat, eripio, eruo, libero. 

oxnvos, habitatio, tabernaculum. 

oxomrée, contemplor, odservo, con- 
sidero, video. 


crxoprife, dispergo, spargo. 


lenitas, 
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oré\Xopa, devito, subtraho. 

orevd(w, ingemisco, gemo. 

ovvéyo, urgeo, coarto, compre- 
hendo, teneo, comprimo, coan- 
gusto, contineo, insto, vexo, 

ovy(dw, Convivo, simul vivo. 

ovvoyn, angustia, Sressura. 

gedpovéa, sobrius sum, prudens 
sum, sana mente, sanae mentis. 

rerdw, perficio, consummo, finio, 
impleo. 

répara, prodigia, portenta. 

mpéw, servo, custodio, conservo, 
observo, reservo. 

rovvayrioy, e€ contraro, e contra. 

trupidw, obcaeco, ercaeco, obscuro. 

twaxon, oboedientia, obsequium, 
oboeditio. 

twepBSdddrAov, excellens, eminens, 
supereminens, abundans. 

SwepBodn, sublimitas, magnitudo, 

imoporn, tolerantia, patientia. 

iworayn, oboedientia, subjectio. 

torepéo, minus facio, egeo, minus 
sum, penuriam patior, desum, 
deficio. 

torépnya, inopia, id quod deest. 

davepdw, manifesto, propalo(pass.), 
appareo, manifestus sum, pate- 
factus sum. 

davidos, malus, pravus. 

POdve, pervenio, Sracvenio. 

Pbcipw, corrumpo, disperdo. 

Pirrcorséopa, contendo, operam 
do 


dpdoce, infringo, obstruo, obturo. 

dpovée, sapio, sentio. 

dpévipos, sapiens, prudens. 

Xetporovéw, ordino, constitso. 

xopryée, praesto, administro. 

xpnordrns, suavitas, bonitas, benig- 

nitas, bonum. 

xepte, capio, revertor, emittor. 
apis, practer, extra, sine. 

@s, ut, quasi, stceé, 


Latin words which translate more than one Greek word 
are in italics. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


GENESIS. The Rev. Joun Sxinner, D.D., Principal and Professor o. * 


Old Testament ut te and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambri England. [Now Ready. 


@XODUS. The Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 


Leviticus. J. F. Srennrne, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


NUMBERS. The Rev. G. BUCHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


DEUTERONOMY. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Pro- - 


fessor of Hebrew, Oxford. Vow Ready, 


JOSHUA. The Rev. Gzorcr ADAM SuiTH, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. 


JUDGES. The Rev. Grorcre Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theol- | 


ogy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 
SAMUEL. The Rev. H. P. Suara, D.D., Librarian, Union Theological 
» New York. [Now Ready. 


KINGS. The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., D.Litt, LL.D., President 
and Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


CHRONICLES. The Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Now Ready. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Rev. L. W. BaTren, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, General Theolegical Seminary, New 
York City. [Now Ready. 


PSALMS. The Rev. Caas. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Graduate 
Professor of aco ga Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New Yor [2 vols. Now Ready. 


PROVERBS. The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready, . | 


JOB. pe Ber: S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of He 
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ISAIAH. Chaps. I-XXVII. The Rev. G. BucHaNaNn Gray, D.D., Pro 
fessor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. Now Ready. 


ISAIAH. .XXVITI-XXXIX. The Rev. G. BucHanan Gray, D.D. 
Chaps. LX-LXVI. The Rev. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Victoria University and Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester, England. 


SEREMIAH. The Rev. A. F. Krrxpatnicx, D.D., Dean of Ely, sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


EZEKIEL. The Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy ag University of Oxford, and the Rev. CHARLES F. 
ee D.Litt., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John’s College, 


DANIEL. The Rev. Joun P. Perens, Ph.D., D.D., sometime Professor ./ 
of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, New York City. 


AMOS AND HOSEA. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime President “ 
of the University of Chicago, Illinois. [Now Ready. 


MICAH, ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HAGAKKUK, OBADIAH AND JOEL... 
Prof. Joon M. P. Smrrg, University of Chicago; W. Hayes Warp, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Jutrus A. Bewer, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI AND JONAH. Prof. H. G. Mrrcuexy,: 
D.D.; Prof. Joun M. P. Surru, Ph.D., and Prof. J. A. BEwer, Ph.D. 


Now Ready. 
ESTHER. The Rev. L. B. Parton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hart-‘ 
ford Theological Seminary. [Now Ready. 


ECCLESIASTES. Prof. Gzorcz A. BARTON, Ph.D., Professor of Bibli-” 
cal Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. [Mow Ready. 


RUTH, SONG OF SONGS AND LAMENTATIONS. Rev. CHARLES A. 
Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., sometime Graduate Professor of Theological Ency- 
clopeedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BT. MATTHEW. The Rev. WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and ” 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


BT. MARK. Rev. E. P. Goutp, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- * 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Mow Ready. 


ST. LUKE. The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., sometime Master of - 
University College, Durham. [Vow Ready. 
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ST. JOHN. The Right Rev. Jonn Henry BeRrnarp, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ireland. 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. The Rev. Wruam Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. Wu- 
LouGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


‘ AOTS. The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen Coll 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 


. ROMANS. The Rev. Wirruiam Sannay, D.D., LL.D., Lady ny “ph 
’ Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C. Heapiam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

[NV ow Ready. 
1. CORINTHIANS. The Right Rev. Arca Rosertson, D.D., LL.D 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev. ALFRED Piummer, D.D., late Master of 
University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


i. CORINTHIANS. The Rev. AtFrRED Prumwer, M.A., D.D., late 
Master of University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


GALATIANS. The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. Assorr, B.D., 
-D.Litt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same. ow Ready. 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Marvin R. VINCENT, : 


D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, Ne 
York City. [Now Ready. 


THESSALONIANS. The Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

[Now Ready. 
, THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Rev. Watter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College and Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


. HEBREWS. The Rev. James Morratr, D.D., Minister United Free 
Church, Broughty Ferry. Scotland. 


‘sr. JAMES. The Rev. JAMES H. Ropss, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. [In Press. 


_ PETER AND JUDE. The Rev. CHARLEs Bcc, D.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
[Now Ready. 


THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES. The Rev. E. A. Brooke, B.D., Fellow 
‘ and Divinity Lecturer in King’s College, Cambridge. [Now Ready. 


_REVELATION. The Rev. Rosert H. Cuarres, M.A., D.D., sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 


S. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. By Cuxartes A. Briccs, D.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolica, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. JoHNn 
SKINNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of Old Testament Language and Lit- 
erature, College of the Presbyterian Church of England, Cambridge, England, 
and the Rev. OWEN WHITEHOUSE, B.A., Principal and Professor of Hebrew, 
Chestnut College, Cambridge, England. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By HENry PRESERVED Smita, D.D., 
Librarian, Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Francis Brown, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., President and Profeasor of 
Hebrew, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THEOLOGY OF THIE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. B. Davmson, D.D., 


LL.D., sometime Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. . 
[Now Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By Rev. James Morratt, B.D., Minister United Free Church, 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland. [Now Ready. 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Caspar René 
Grecory, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Leipzig. Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Wruam Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
Agtaur C. McGrerert, D.D., Professor of Church History, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Frank C. Porter, D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Georcr B. STEVENS, 
D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Now Ready. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. By G. Bucuanan Gray, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rosert Rarney, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Principal of New College, Edinburgh. (Now Ready. 


THE LATIN CHUACH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
{Author to be announced later. 


THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES. By W. F. Apeney, D.D., 
Principal of Independent College, Manchester. [Now Ready. 


THE REFORMATION. By T. M. Lrvpsay, D.D., Principal of the United 
Free College, Glasgow. [2 vols. Now Ready. 


CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN COUNTRIES SINCE THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. By Pavt SasatieEr, D.Litt., Drome, France. 


THEOLOGICAL SYMBOLICS. By CHartes A. Briccs, D.D., D Litt., 
sometime Professor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. (Now Ready. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. G. P. Fisuer, D.D., 
LL.D., sometime Professor of Ecclesiastical Watery, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., sometime 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. EORGE ae D.D., Minister 
of United Free Church, Castle ee Scotlan [Now Ready, 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. I. China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Ass 
India, Persia, Greece, Rome. By Grorce F. Moors, D. D., LL.D. Pre” 
fessor in Harvard University. [Now aoe 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. II. Judaism, Christianity, Mohamm 
By GreorcE F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Harvard Uaiveaion. 


APOLOGETICS. ByA.B. Bruce, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. [Revised and Enlarged Edition, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By WriraM N. Crarxr, D D., 
sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Hamilton Theological Semi- 
nary. [Now Ready. 
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THE DOCTAINE OF MAN. By Wiuiam P, Paterson, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. Ef H. R. 
MACKINTOSH, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College A inburgh. 
ow Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Georcs B. Srr- 
vENS, D.D., sometime Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale University. 
[Now Ready. 


THE LOCTAINE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Wrrti1am ADAMS 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smyta, D.D., Pastor of Congrega 
tional Church, New Haven. [Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH. By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Now Ready. 


THE CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By A. E. Garviz, D.D., Principal of 
New College, London, England. A , / 
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